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how  much  milk?  No.  10,  p.  3. 


I 

Ice  Cream,  Minimum  Standards,  No.  8,  p.  15. 
Imitation,  Regulations  regarding  use  of.  No.  13,  p.  23. 
Import  Milk  Act,  No.  26,  p.  9. 
Income 

AGRICULTURAL,  No.  7,  p.  8. 
CONSUMER,  No.  9,  p.  21. 

Family,  No.  24,  p.  12. 

FARM  and  food  PURCHASES,  No.  1"^,  p.  3. 
NATIONAL,  No.  24,  p.  3. 
INDEX  NUMBERS,  No.  16,  p.  12. 

Insecticide  Act,  No.  26,  p.  9. 

Interest  and  Dividends.  Share  of  National  Income,  No.  24, 
p.  4. 

International  Standard  Kilogram,  No.  21.  p.  3. 
Iron  in  Food,  No.  16,  p.  16. 
Irradiation,  No.  12,  p.  10. 

J 

JAMS,  No.  13,  p.  10. 

JELLIES,  No.  13,  p.  10. 

Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act,  No.  13,  p.  16. 
Jones-O'Mahoney  Resolution,  No.  13.  p.  16. 

K 

KEEPING  CONSUMER  ACCOUNTS.  No.  20,  p.  7. 
KEEPING  FRESH  EGGS  FRESH,  No.  1'',  p.  9. 

Kidney,  No.  1,  p.  9. 

L 

Labels  {See  also  Food  and  Drug  Administration) 
Descriptive,  No.  26,  p.  2. 
Federal  Inspection  of.  No.  25,  p.  23. 
Grade,  No.  23,  p.  3. 

Plan  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  13,  p.  21. 

Regulation  of  in  Canada.  No.  8,  p.  11. 

Sheets,  No.  3,  p.  9. 

Study  of.  No.  23,  p.  5. 

Use  of  by  National  Chain.  No.  3.  p.  16. 

LAMB,  No.  9,  p.  12. 

Land  Bank  Interest  Rate,  No.  14,  p.  23. 

LAND  POLICIES,  No.  6,  p.  3. 

Laundering 

Hints,  No.  14,  p.  2. 

Linens,  No.  3,  p.  12. 

Methods,  No.  17,  p.  14. 
Lead  Sprays,  No.  23,  p.  2. 
Lemons  {See  also  Citrus  Fruits) 

Buying  Hints,  No.  10,  p.  10. 

Consumption,  No.  24,  p.  20. 

Recognizing  spoiled.  No.  2,  p.  1 1. 
Lettuce 

Recognizing  spoiled.  No.  2,  p.  9- 
•  Vitamins  in  No.  12,  p.  15. 
Lima  Beans,  No.  3,  p.  14. 
Limes 

Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2,  p.  11. 
Vitamins  in.  No.  10,  p.  10. 

LINENS.  HOUSEHOLD.  BUYING.  No.  3,  p.  8. 

Liver,  No.  1,  p.  8. 

LmNG  COSTS.  CHANGES  IN.  No.  16,  p.  12. 


M 

Malted  Milk,  No.  16,  p.  2. 

MAPLE  SIRUP,  No.  25.  p.  14. 

Marketing 

— Agreements,  No.  6,  p.  16;  No.  8,  p.  12. 

 COSTS.  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  No.  14.  p.  3. 

 RESEARCH,  No.  11,  p.  3- 

Markets 

Massachusetts,  Division  of.  No.  8,  p.  2. 
New  York  Cit}\  Department  of,  No.  14,  p.  5. 
Philadelphia,  Study  of,  No.  24,  p.  19. 
Virginia.  Division  of.  No.  19,  p.  14. 

M.WXARD,    MASSACHUSETTS,    CONSUMERS  COOPERATION. 

No.  25,  p.  7. 
Mayonnaise  Defined,  No.  22,  p.  14. 
McNar)'-Mapes  Amendment,  No.  26,  p.  20. 
Meals,  Number  for  Maximum  Efiiciency,  No.  3,  p.  17. 

.MEASURING  CHANGES  IN  CONSUMER'S  REAL  INCOME,  No. 
16,  p.  12. 

Meat  (See  also  Beef,  Lamb.  Veal,  Gland  Meats) 
INSPECTION.  No.  25,  p.  3. 
Processed  Meats,  No.  25,  p.  3. 
Sausages,  No.  4,  p.  2. 

SPECIALTIES  IN'  THE  BUDGET.  No.  1,  p.  7. 

Storage,  No.  16,  p.  16. 
Melons.  Buying  Information,  No.  12.  p.  15. 
.MENUS,  No.  21,  p.  12. 
Middlesex  County- Council.  No.  1~,  p.  1"'. 
Milk 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus  Content  of.  No.  20,  p.  14. 
— CANS,  No.  26,  p.  3. 

CONSUMPTION,  No.  10,  p.  3. 

— Cooperative,  Maynard,  Massachusetts,  No.  25,  p.  12. 
Dated,  No.  24,  p.  2. 
— Grades.  No.  26,  p.  6. 
— Malted,  No.  1 6,  p.  2. 

 MINIMUM  STANDARDS,  No.  8,  p.  l4. 

 NATIONAL  SURVEY,  No.  10,  p.  3- 

— Preser\-ation.  No.  21,  p.  22. 

— Skim,  Alinimum  Standards,  No.  8,  p.  15. 

— In  Soybeans,  No.  8,  p.  6. 

 STANDARD  MILK  ORDIN.^NCE,  No.  26,  p.  3. 

— Sweetened  Condensed.  Minimum  Standards,  No.  8, 
p.  15. 

— Unsweetened  evaporated.  No.  8.  p.  15. 
MiNER.^LS  {See  also  Diets) 
C.\LCIUM,  No.  19,  p.  12. 
— IN  children's  diets.  No.  6,  p.  11. 
— and  diet,  No.  20,  p.  13. 

 AND  SUMMER  DIETS,.  No.  12.  p.  13. 

Misbranding  (See  Food  and  Drug  Administration)  . 
Molasses,  No.  24,  p.  8. 

MOTH  PREVENTION,  No.  7.  p.  10. 

Muslin,  No.  3,  p.  9. 
Mutton.  No.  9.  p.  12. 

N 

National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  No.  20.  p.  17;  No. 
24,  p.  19. 

N.\TIONAL  BUREAU  OF  ST.AND.\RDS,  No.  13.  p.  6;  No.  26. 
p.  2. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  No.  21,  p.  3- 


NATIONAL  INCOME,  DISTRIBUTION  OF,  No.  24,  p.  3. 
N.\TIONAL  MILK  SURVEY,  No.  10,  p.  3. 

Naval  Stores  Act,  No.  26,  p.  9. 
Na\y  Bean,  No.  3,  p.  14. 

NEVr  CHARTER  FOR  CONSUxMER  ORGANTZATIO.X,  No.  12,  p.  3. 

New  Products  for  Old  Crops,  No.  16,  p.  23. 
Nova  Scotia  (See  also  Antigonish.  St.  Francis  Xavier  Col- 
lege) 

Cooperatives,  No.  11.  p.  9. 

NUTRIENTS.  COST  OF.  No.  15.  p.  3- 

Nutrition  (See  also  Diets) 

CHILDREN,  Young  Consumers  Series,  No.  6,  p.  11. 

 .\ND    FATIGUE   IN    CHILDREN.    YOUNG  CONSU.MERS 

SERIES.  No.  7,  p.  16. 

Minimum  Requirements,  No.  3,  p.  6. 

— Studies  Laboratory,   Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 

Young  Consumers  Series,  No.  8,  p.  16. 
Summer  Diet  Suggestions.  No.  12.  p.  12. 

NUTS 

Consumption  of.  No.  20,  p.  6. 

 .^ND  NUTRITION,  No.  5.  p.  9- 

Storage,  No.  23,  p.  18. 

o 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR  1936-3^, 

No.  13.  p.  3. 

OHIO,  CONSUMER  ACTIVITIES.  No.  26,  p.  12. 

Olive  Oil  Adulteration,  No.  26,  p.  11. 
Olives,  Inspection,  No.  17,  p.  18. 

ON  AUTUMN  M.ARKET  LISTS,  No.  18,  p.  8. 

ON  SELECTING  YOUR  SIRUP,  No.  24,  p.  7. 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  \TTAMIN  VALUES,  No.  12,  p.  8. 

Onions,  Recognizing  spoiled.  No.  2.  p.  9. 
Orangeade  Defined,  No.  22,  p.  12. 
Oranges  {See  also  Citrus  Fruits) 

Coloring,  No.  2,  p.  2. 

Consumption,  No.  24.  p.  20. 

Juice  and  Vitamins.  No.  11,  p.  11. 

^larketing  Costs,  No.  14,  p.  4. 

Preserv'ation,  No.  8,  p.  2. 

Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2.  p.  11. 

Tree-ripened,  No.  8.  p.  11. 

P 

PACK  A'^'AY  YOUR  WINTER  WOOLENS,  No.  7,  p.  10. 

Parsnips,  No.  18,  p.  18. 

Pastries,  Contaminated.  No.  26,  p.  21. 

P.\Y  ROLLS,  FACTORY,  No.  9.  p.  21. 

Pea  Bean,  No.  3,  p.  14. 
Peaches 

Dried,  No.  19,  p.  2. 

Recognizing  spoiled.  No.  2.  p.  11. 
Peanuts.  No.  5.  p.  9. 
Pears.  Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2,  p.  10. 
Pecans,  No.  5,  p.  9. 

Pectin  and  Adulteration.  No.  13,  p-  22. 
Pellagra,  No.  14,  p.  13. 

PENNY  SPECIALS.  No.  15,  p.  3- 

Peppers,  Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2,  p.  10. 
Percale,  No.  3,  p-  9. 

Philadelphia,  Study  of  Distribution  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
No.  24,  p.  19. 


^  Phosphorus 

DIET,  No.  20,  p.  13. 
Soybeans,  No.  8,  p.  5. 

— AND  VITAMINS,  No.  12,  p.  8. 

Pillowcases,  No.  3,  p.  11. 
Pinto  Beans 

Buying  Information,  No.  3,  p.  14. 

Cooking  of.  No.  16,  p.  15. 

PLANTS  AND  SOIL,  No.  7,  p.  3. 

POLICING  FOODS  FOR  HUMANS  AND  ANIMALS,  No.  26,  p.  8. 
POTATOES 

Buying  Information,  No.  4,  p.  3. 
Recognizing  spoiled.  No.  2,  p.  8. 
Storage  for  Consumers,  No.  17,  p.  2. 
Winter  Storage,  No.  19,  p.  15. 
Poultry 

Breeding,  No.  18,  p.  5. 
Cost  of  Edible  Portions,  No.  20,  p.  4. 
Grades,  No.  20,  p.  5  ;  No.  19,  p.  19. 
Inspection  of,  No.  17,  p.  18;  No.  19,  p.  7;  No.  25, 
p.  23. 

MARKETING,  No.  19,  p.  7. 

PERCENTAGE  OF   EDIBLE  MEAT  TO  DRESSED  WEIGHT, 
No.  2,  p.  12. 
PRESERVES,  No.  13,  p.  10. 

Price 

Experiment  in  Buying,  No.  11,  p.  16. 
— And  Quality,  No.  24,  p.  12. 

 SPREAD,  No.  15,  p.  12. 

Prices  (See  also  your  food  bill,  your  food  costs  and 

SUPPLIES) 

Commodities  {See  Your  Food  Costs  and  Supplies) . 

COMPETITION,  No.  24,  p.  12. 
GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF,  No.  3,  p.  3. 
PROCESSING  TAXES,  No.  3,  p.  18. 

Processed  Meats,  Inspection  of.  No.  25,  p.  23. 
Processing  Taxes  and  Prices,  No.  3,  p.  18  ;  No.  6,  p.  19. 
Proteins 

— In  Children's  Diets,  No.  6,  p.  11,  young  consum- 
ers SERIES. 
— in  common  foods.  No.  16,  p.  10. 
— And  Soybeans,  No.  8,  p.  5. 
PRUNES,  No.  4,  p.  11. 

PUBLIC  ENEMY  NO.  1  IN  THE  KITCHEN,  No.  11,  p.  6. 
PUSHING  BACK  THE  VITAMIN  BOUNDARIES,  No.  14,  p.  12. 

Q 

Quality 

— AND  CONSUMERS,  No.  22,  p.  3. 

 IN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  No.  18,  p.  13. 

Grades,  No.  18,  p.  13. 

— AND  PRICES,  No.  24,  p.  15. 
Questions  {See  Study  Questions)  . 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  AAA  AND  CONSUMERS, 
No.  4,  p.  7. 

R 

Racketeers  and  Markets,  No.  14,  p.  22. 
Rainfall,  Map,  No.  13,  p.  12. 
Raisinseed  Oil,  No.  3,  p.  31. 
Refrigeration 

Costs,  No.  4,  p.  16. 

EGGS,  No.  17,  p.  9. 

RELIEF  PURCHASES  OF  FOOD,  No.  12,  p.  16. 


Rents,  Share  in  National  Income,  No.  24,  p.  5. 

REPORTING  CROPS  AND  LIVESTOCK,  No.  16,  p.  3- 

Retail  Prices  {See  Your  Food  Bill,  Your  Food  Costs  and 

Supplies,  Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs). 
Rice,  Cooking,  No.  15,  p.  2. 
Rice  Mills  Case,  No.  3,  p.  2. 
RICKETS,  No.  12,  p.  8. 

RIDING  A  CABBAGE  BACK  TO  THE  FARM,  No.  14,  p.  3. 

Robinson-Patman  Discrimination  Act,  No.  14,  p.  10. 
Rochdale  Principles,  No.  2,  p.  6. 
Royalties,  Share  in  National  Income,  No.  24,  p.  5. 
Rural  Consumers,  Services  to,  No.  19,  p.  3. 
Rural  Electrification 

Act,  No.  14,  p.  11. 

Administration,  No.  7,  p.  31. 

s 

SAFE  FOOD  TO  CONSUMERS,  No.  17,  p.  15. 
SAFEGUARDING  MILK  SUPPLIES,  No.  26,  p.  3. 

Safeguards  Against  Food  Poisoning,  No.  11,  p.  22. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

— And  Cooperation,  No.  3,  p.  16. 

— Educates  for  Action  (Pamphlet),  No.  11,  p.  9. 
St.  Louis 

Milk  Ordinance,  No.  26,  p.  4. 

STUDY  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT  CONSUMPTION,  No.  22,  p.  8. 

Salad  Dressing  Defined,  No.  22,  p.  14. 
Salts  and  Summer  Diets,  No.  12,  p.  13. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  WONDER  BEAN,  No.  8,  p.  3. 
SALVAGING  SURPLUSES,  No.  12,  p.  16. 

Sausages,  Inspection,  No.  4,  p.  2. 

SAVING  LAND  FOR  TOMORROW'S  CONSUMERS,  No.  5,  p.  3- 

Science 

■ — AT  consumers'  SERVICE,  No.  l6,  p.  l4;  No.  17, 
p.  12. 

 LOOKS  AT  SOIL,  No.  7,   p.  3. 

 AND  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS,  No.  18,  p.  3- 

SCURVY,  No.  11,  p.  10. 

Seafood  Amendment,  No.  26,  p.  21. 

SERVICING  RURAL  CONSUMERS,  No.  19,  p.  3. 
SHEETS,  No.  3,  p.  8. 

Shirts,  No.  17,  p.  13. 

Silk  Stockings,  No.  17,  p.  12. 

Simplified  Practice,  No.  13,  p.  7. 

SIRUP,  No.  24,  p.  7 ;  No,  25,  p.  14. 

Soil 

— CONSERVATION,  No.  5,  p.  3 ;  No.  6,  p.  3. 
— Conservation  Act,  No.  13,  p.  14. 
— Conservation  Payments,  No.  7,  p.  13. 

 CONSERVATION  SERVICE,  No.  7,p.  3 ;  No.  7,  p.  13. 

— Constituents,  No.  7,  p.  3. 
Sorghum  Sirup,  No.  24,  p.  9- 

Sources  of  Information  on  Consumer  Education,  No.  14,  p.  2. 

SOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME,  No.  24,  p.  6. 
SOYBEANS,  No.  8,  p.  3. 

Spinach,  Vitamins  in,  No.  18,  p.  2. 
Sprays 

Fly,  No.  14,  p.  2. 

MOTH,  No.  7,  p.  10. 

For  Plants,  No.  11,  p.  2. 

SPRING  MEAT  IN  THE  MARKET,  Nc.  9,  p.  9. 

Squash,  No.  12,  p.  15. 
STANDARD  FACTS,  No.  l4,  p.  l4. 


STANDARD  iMILK  ORDINANCE,  No.  26,  p.  3. 

Standards  (See  also  grade) 

Bureau  of  (See  National  Bureau  of  Standards) . 

CANADA,  No.  15,  p.  18. 

Canned  Goods,  No.  3,  p.  16;  No.  13,  p.  6. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  No.  8,  p.  l4. 
FOOD,  No.  22,  p.  12. 
GRADES  AND  LABELS,  No.  23,  p.  3- 
JELLY,  No.  13,  p.  10. 

Storage  of  Fabrics,  No.  9,  p.  2. 
String  Beans,  Recognizing  spoiled.  No.  2,  p.  10. 
Study  Material,  List  of  Selected  Books,  No.  6,  p.  2. 
Study  Questions,  Continuing  Feature. 

STUDYING  CONSUMER-BUYING  PROBLEMS,  No.  10,  p.  l6. 

Sugar 

— Cane  Sirup,  No.  24,  p.  8. 
— Quota  System,  No.  13,  p.  16. 
Sulphur  in  Dried  Fruit,  No.  23,  p.  2. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  RICKETS,  No.  12,  p.  8. 

SUPPLYING  FOOD  FOR  ADEQUATE  CONSUMPTION,  No.  9,  p. 

13;  No.  17,  p.  3. 

Supreme  Court  and  the  AAA,  No.  6,  p.  3 ;  No.  3,  p.  2. 

SURPLUSES  (See  also  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corpora- 
tion) 

AGRICULTURAL,  No.  12,  p.  16. 

Surplus  Foods  to  Relief  Families,  No.  13,  p.  16. 

Sweetbreads,  No.  1,  p.  10. 

Sweetpotatoes 

Buying  Information,  No.  18,  p.  9. 

Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2,  p.  9. 

T 

Tangerines,  Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2,  p.  11. 

Taste,  Measuring,  No.  10,  p.  2. 

Tea  Act,  No.  26,  p.  9. 

Teeth  and  Vitamins,  No.  11,  p.  11. 

Testing  Laboratories,  Canada,  No.  15,  p.  10. 

TEXTILES,  Study  of,  No.  17,  p.  12. 

THRESHING  IT  OUT,  No.  23,  p.  12. 

TIP  TO  POULTRY  CONSUMERS,  No.  19,  p.  7. 

TIPS  ON  FESTIVE  FARE,  No.  20,  p.  3. 

Tomato  Juice 

Adulteration,  No.  26,  p.  20. 

Buying  Information,  No.  16,  p.  16. 

Canning,  No.  19,  p.  2. 

Definition,  No.  11,  p.  2. 

Source  of  Vitamins,  No.  11,  p.  11. 
Tomatoes 

Buying  Information,  No.  10,  p.  10. 

Recognizing  spoiled,  No.  2,  p.  9. 
Tongue,  No.  1,  p.  10. 

TOWARD  BETTER  BREAD  FLAVORS,  No.  16,  p.  7. 
TOWARD  BETTER  CONSUMER  STANDARDS,  No.  23,  p.  3. 
TOWARD  CONSUMER  BUYING  POWER,  No.  9,  p.  21. 

Towels,  Buying  Tips,  No.  3,  p.  12. 

TOWN  OF  COOPERATORS,  No.  25,  p.  7. 

TRACKING  DOWN  THE  SCURVY- FIGHTING  VITAMIN,  No.  11, 
p.  10. 

Trichinosis,  No.  25,  p.  6. 
Tripe,  No.  1,  p.  10. 
Turkeys 

Buying  Information,  No.  20,  p.  3 ;  No.  25,  p.  13. 

— FOR  UNFESTIVE  FARE,  No.  25,  p.  13. 


Turnips,  No.  20,  p.  19. 

!  u 

UNDER  THE  ROUND  PURPLE  STAMP,  No.  25,  p.  3. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Report  on  Children's  Health,  No.  2,  p.  27. 

V 

VEAL,  No.  9,  p.  9. 
Vegetables 

LOSS  FROM  SPOILING,  No.  2,  p.  7. 

Study  of  Distribution  in  Philadelphia,  No.  24,  p.  19. 
Virginia  Division  of  Markets,  No.  19,  p.  14. 

VITAMINS 

A,  No.  8,  p.  16. 

B,  No.  10,  p.  15. 

C,  No.  11,  p.  10;  No.  16,  p.  16. 

D,  No.  12,  p.  8. 

E,  No.  14,  p.  12. 
G,  No.  14,  p.  12. 

— In  Children's  Diets,  No.  6,  p.  12. 
— IN  FOODS,  No.  15,  p.  3. 

Investigations,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  No.  8,  p. 
16. 

Soybeans,  No.  8,  p.  5. 
Spinach,  No.  18,  p.  2. 

w 

Walnuts,  No.  5,  p.  9. 
Warehouse  Act,  No.  23,  p.  4. 

WASTE  IN  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BUDGET,  No.  2,  p.  7. 
WATCHWORDS  ON  WASTE,  No.  2,  p.  7. 

Watermelons,  No.  12,  p.  14. 

WEATHER  BUREAU  LENDS  A  HAND,  No.  9,  p.  3- 

WEIGHTS,  AVERAGE  OF  VARIOUS  COMMODITIES,  No.  11,  p.  17. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  21,  p.  3. 
Canada,  No.  15,  p.  19. 
Shortweight,  No.  10,  p.  12. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FARMER'S  SHARE  ?  No.  7,  p.  8. 
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Consumer  Queries  and  Comments 


Farmers  will  liave 
to  turn  their  attention 
more  and  more —as 
in  fact  tlie/  already 
have  —  to  an  increasing, 
balanced  production 
of  both  farm  products 
and  industrial  products, 
all  at  prices  low  enough 
for  consumers  to  buy 
and  high  enough  to  keep 
producers  producing-, 
and  with  due  regard  for 
the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 
This  means  that  industry, 
as  well  as  agriculture, 
must  put  its  house/ 
in  order. 

Henry  A.Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


SWO  REPRESENTATIVES  of  or- 
ganizations acting  in  the 
ifiterest  of  the  consumer  spoke 
up  November  6,  at  the  St.  Paul 
hearing  on  proposals  for  a  po- 
tato program.  They  pleaded  for 
representation  of  consumer  in- 
terest on  the  proposed  control 
board,  stated  that  consumers 
were  not  objecting  to  farmers 
receiving  more  money  for  pota- 
toes but  insisted  that  consumers 
have  a  hand  in  the  administra- 
tion of  any  program  adopted. 

NO  ADJUSTMENT  program 
under  the  revised  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  goes  into  effect 
until  after  a  public  hearing  has 
been  held.     All   interests,  in- 


cluding the  consumer's,  may 
appear  at  these  hearings  and 
have  a  voice  in  the  decision 
based  on  that  hearing.  Con- 
sumers can  join  the  farmers  in 
helping  to  build  agricultural 
adjustment  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  country's  needs. 

SOME  OBSTACLES  handicap 
consumer  representation  at 
these  hearings.  The  first  dif- 
ficulty is  distance.  No  power- 
ful organized  representation 
functions  at  all  pertinent 
points  for  consumers,  and  indi- 
vidually they  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  trip  from  far  away 
places  to  Washington  hearings. 

SECOND  DIFFICULTY  is  in 
being  advised  when  the  hearings 
are  to  be  held.  The  third  is 
the  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired to  discuss  effectively 
the  problems  involved  from  the 
consumer  point  of  view. 

DISTANCE  HELPED  to  prevent 
the  consumer  voice  from  being 
heard  at  the  two  important  re- 
cent Washington  hearings.  One 
local  and  two  out-of-town  repre- 
sentatives added  their  state- 
ments to  that  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  at 
the  corn-hog  program  hearing, 
but  no  consumer  was  heard  at  the 
potato  hearing  in  Washington. 

OTHER  POTATO  hearings, 
like  the  one  at  St.  Paul,  are 
being  held  at  different  spots 
on  the  potato-growing  map,  pre- 
venting the  first  barrier  of 
distance    from   keeping    out  the 


consumer.  To  remove  the  second 
obstacle.  Consumers'  Counsel 
has  made  a  start  at  the  job  of 
notifying  nearby  consumers'  or- 
ganizations of  hearings  to  be 
held  in  their  vicinities.  The 
same  letter  giving  dates  and 
places  of  hearings  also  out- 
lined the  main  points  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  hearings  which 
would  affect  consumer  interest. 
For  additional  help  in  untan- 
gling the  technical  complica- 
tions, consumers  can  ask  the 
representative  of  Consumers' 
Counsel,  who  is  nearly  always 
present  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer at  these  hearings. 

OTHER  CONSUMERS  who  wish 
to  carry  on  the  movement  to 
make  the  farm  program  a  coop- 
erative program  may  be  notified 
of  plans  for  preprogram  hear- 
ings to  be  held  across  the 
country  if  they  send  in  names 
and  addresses  to  the  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  Washington. 

DEAD  LINE  on  returning  the 
postal  card  request  to  have  sub- 
scription to  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  continued,  which  was 
mailed  to  everyone  whose  name 
was  on  our  mailing  lists  on  Au- 
gust 1,  has  now  been  reached. 
Names  of  those  who  have  failed 
to  reply  are  being  removed  from 
the  lists.  Readers  who  neg- 
lected to  post  us  their  requests 
but  wish  to  continue  to  receive 
the  GUIDE,  can  have  their  names 
relisted  if  they  notify  us 
promptly.  Our  circulation  is 
limited,  so  quick  action  is  nec- 
essary  to   ensure  subscription. 
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GREATER  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  FOODS  —  EXCEPT 
MEAT  PRODUCTS^  EGGS, RICE^  AND  IRISH  POTATOES-- 
ARE  EXPECTED  TO  COME  TO  RETAIL  MARKETS 
FROM  JUNE  30,1935, TO  JULY  1,1936,  THAN  CAME 
IN  103^-1935, 


IG  NEWS  of  the  month  for  consumers  is  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics on  probable  food  supplies  for  domestic 
use  during  1935-36.  Quantities  of  all  foods 
for  consumption  (except  fish,  not  reported  on 
by  this  Bureau)  are  expected  to  stack  up  slightly 
better  in  1935-36  than  in  the  previous  year, 
although  they  may  be  2.3  percent  less  than  in 
1933-34  and  1.2  less  than  the  average  for 
1925-29 . 

1934 's  DROUGHT  still  hounds  our 
food  supplies,  though  less  than 
it  did  in  1934-35.  It  is  the  big 
reason  why  in  1935-36  farmers 
will  have  difficulty  in  making  up  major  defi- 
ciencies in  meat  supplies  caused  by  great  losses 
of  feed  in  the  summer  of  1934.  It  takes  time 
to  rebuild  herds  of  fat  cattle,  reduced  in  num- 
ber and  weight  by  drought  and  in  number  by  the 
1934  purchases  of  over  8  million  head  by  the 
AAA  in  its  efforts  to  salvage  animals  which 
ivould  have  died  from  starvation  and  thirst.  It 
takes  time,  also,  to  replenish  drought-reduced 
supplies  of  pork.  But  with  feed  grains  more 
abundant  this  year  than  last,    farmers  are  ex- 


pected to  rebuild  these  meat  supplies  as  rapidly 
in  1935-36  as  is  economically  and  biologically 
possible. 

^■^■■^■■1  THE  NEW  2-year  program  for  corn- 
I  hog  producers  is  encouraging  an 
_  ^  increase  in  hogs.  Producers  will 
^KM^MKmM  be  permitted  under  this  program 
to  produce  100  percent  as  many  hogs  as  in  1932- 
33,  which  is  expected  to  increase  hog  production 
30  percent  in  1936  over  1935.  Meat  from  these 
hogs,  however,  will  not  be  available  until  the' 
marketing  year  which  begins  in  October  1936. 
There  never  has  been  a  cattle  or  sheep  reduction 
program.  Production  of  beef  and  veal  in  the  12 
months  ending  with  June  1936  will  likely  be 
changed  little  from  the  amount  produced  in  1934- 
35,  but  more  cattle  will  be  fed  out  to  greater 
weights  next  year  than  this. 

MEAT  AND  LARD  supplies  in  1935- 
45=^T       •  36,    then,    are   likely  to  be  14 


percent  smaller  than  in  1934-35, 
the  first  half  of  which  included 
abnormally  large  slaughter  forced  by  drought 
conditions.     Experts  believe  that  1935-36  will 
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see  the  low  point  in  meat  and  lard  supplies,  and 
that  the  increased  numbers  of  meat  animals  in 
that  year  will  mean  considerably  increased  meat 
and  lard  supplies  in  1936-37.  Shortage  of  these 
foods  will  be  offset  to  some  extent,  however, 
by  increases  in  supplies  of  dairy  products  and 
other  edible  fats  and  oils. 

POULTRY  IvIEATS  in  1935-36  will  not 
quite  reach  the  quantities  we  had 
in  1934—35.  The  number  of  poul- 
try has  been  declining  for  2 
years  but  indications  now  are  that  this  trend 
will  be  reversed.  Experts  expect,  however,  that 
farmers  will  keep  on  their  farms  a  larger  than 
usual  proportion  of  pullets  for  layers.  Egg 
production  in  1935-36  will  likely  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  year  before,  but  carry-over 
stocks  on  July  1,  1935,  were  smaller  than  those 
of  a  year  earlier.  Supplies  available  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  therefore,  are  expected  to 
be  2  percent  less  than  in  1934-35,  5  percent 
less  than  in  1933-34,  and  12  percent  less  than 
the  average  for  1925-29. 

K  W  W  J|  MORE  MILK  will  probably  be  pro- 
I  T  W  1  duced  in  the  12  months  ending 
I  I  I  I  ^i"^^  June  1936  than  in  any  "cor- 
responding period  on  record",  say 
the  experts.  Despite  the  smaller  number  of 
cows  again  due  to  the  drought,  production  per 
cow  is  expected  to  be  greater  due  to  good  pas- 
tures this  fall  and  the  increased  feed  supply. 
Milk  and  cheese  (in  terms  of  whole  milk)  supplies 
may  be  6  percent  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year,  4  percent  greater  than  in  1933-34,  and  4 
percent  more  than  in  the  average  for  1925-29. 

BUTTER  will  probably  be  more 
abundant,  too,  in  1935-36.  About 
45  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  been  used  to  make 
butter.  If  about  the  same  proportion  is  used 
in  1935-36,  experts  expect  to  see  7  percent 
more  butter  move  onto  domestic  markets  than  the 
amount  available  in  1934-35,  2  percent  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  11  percent  more  than 
the  amount  available  in  1925-29. 


7/HEAT  SUPPLIES  for  1935-36  are 
larger  than  necessary  for  our 
usual  domestic  needs,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  good  milling  hard  wheats 
Experts   figure  it  will  be  necessary 


age . 


to  import  some  of  this  kind  for  domestic  flour 
uses.  Measured  in  total  quantities,  wheat  sup- 
plies in  that  year  should  run  2  percent  over 
1934-35 's  supplies,  5  percent  more  than  supplies 
in  the  year  prior  to  that,  and  4  percent  over  the 
average  in  1925-29. 

RICE  SUPPLIES  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1935-36  may  be  7  per- 
cent below  those  of  1934-35  and 
6  percent  below  the  1925-29  aver- 
Production  is  expected  to  be  larger  than 
last  year,  but  carry-over  stocks  have  been  re- 
duced. With  a  smaller  total  supply  and  with 
shipments  abroad  encouraged  under  the  rice 
adjustment  program,  the  supply  available  at  home 
will  be  somewhat  reduced. 

■T"  '▼'"^    FRUITS     of     all     kinds — whether 

^      jB    fresh,  canned,  or  dried — are  ex- 
^    T  pected  to  come  to  retail  markets 

in  quantities  "more  than  ample 
for  all  requirements."  The  quantity  available 
for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit  may  be  as  much  as 
13  percent  greater  than  in  1934-35  and  15  per- 
cent above  the  1925-29  average.  Apples  and 
grapes  are  now  being  marketed  in  their  usual 
volume.  Although  supplies  of  pears  and  citrus 
fruits  may  not  be  so  large  as  in  1934-35,  they 
are  believed  to  measure  up  to  usual  domestic 
needs  and  export  demand. 


is  short 


CANNED  FRUITS,  too,  will  be  abun- 
dant as  compared  with  previous 
years.  For  every  dozen  cans  on 
dealers'  shelves  in  1934-35  there 
v/ill  be  about  13  in  1935-36.  Compared  with  the 
average  in  1925-29,  supplies  in  the  year  ending 
with  June  1936  will  probably  be  20  percent 
greater.  It  is  expected  that  canned  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  apples,  and  grapefruit  will 
be  much  more  plentiful  in  this  season  than  in 
1934-35.  Pears,  although  plentiful,  will  be 
slightly  smaller  in  supply. 

DRIED  FRUITS  in  1935-36  may  be  as 
much  as  29  percent  greater  than 
quantities  in  the  previous  year 
and  42  percent  over  the  average 
for  1925-29.  Large  production  and  carry-over 
with  reduced  exports  of  prunes  explain  much  of 
this  expected  increase  in  supply  for  consump- 
tion. Raisins  and  dried  apples  will  probably 
be  plentiful,  too.  Supplies  of  dried  peaches 
and  apricots  may  be  smaller  than  usual. 
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VEGETABLES,  both  fresh  and 
canned,  like  fruits,  should — if 
predictions  are  right — be  on  re- 
tail markets  in  greater  quantity 
in  1935-36  than  in  the  previous  year.  Produc- 
tion of  onions,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  sweet- 
potatoes — all  normally  stored  for  winter  use — 
was  relatively  large  in  1935.  Prospects  are 
that  supplies  will  be  ample  until  the  new  crops 
are  ready  for  market  in  the  spring  of  1936.  If 
next  spring's  production  of  green  vegetables  to 
be  sold  fresh  is  as  large  as  this  spring's,  total 
supplies  in  1935-36  may  run  7  percent  more  than 
in  1934-35,  19  percent  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  equal  to  the  average  for  1925-29. 
Drought  reduced  production  of  vegetables  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Central  States  last  year. 
This  season  nearly  every  community  in  the  coun- 
try reported  large  crops,  and  home  canning  and 
preserving  of  vegetables  for  winter  consumption 
is  believed  to  have  been  greater. 

CANNERS  of  vegetables  have  been 
operating  at  full  speed  this  sea- 
son and  the  pack  of  most  varie- 
ties "is  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  on  record,"  says  BAE's  report.  Be- 
cause consumption  of  commercially  canned  vege- 
tables increased  sharply  in  1934-35  over  the 
previous  year,  and  carry-over  stocks  were  there- 
fore reduced,  supplies  for  consumption  in 
1935—36  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  new  pack. 
Even  so,  experts  estimate  that  there  will  be 
available  for  consumption  in  that  year  16  per- 
cent more  than  in  the  previous  year  and  9  percent 
more  than  the  average  for  1925-29. 

IRISH  POTATO  production  this 
year,  expected  to  be  extra  large, 
suffered  a  reduction  during  Octo- 
ber when  freeze  and  frost  in 
Northern  States,  except  in  New  England,  spoiled 
from  15  to  25  percent  of  the  undug  potatoes  in 
-those  States.  Carry-over  of  the  1935  crop, 
therefore,  will  not  be  as  great  as  anticipated. 
I  Total  supplies  during  1935-36  which  will  be 
available  for  consumers  are  expected  to  run 
about  5  percent  lower  than  those  in  1934-35,  but 
about  average  for  the  years  1930-34.  These 
estimates  may  have  to  be  revised,  depending  on 
whether  any  one  or  all  three  proposed  potato 
prograjns  serve  to  increase  or  decrease  supplies. 
The  Potato  Act  of  1935  has  not  yet  been  made 
fully  effective.    A  marketing  agreement  covering 


potatoes  has  been  only  proposed.  A  diversion 
program,  intended  to  help  up  farm  prices  by  en- 
couraging the  use  of  potatoes  in  making  alcohol, 
starch,  and  in  feed,  has  been  announced,  but 
price  increases  have  apparently  made  it  largely 
unnecessary.  It  is  problematical,  therefore, 
what  administrative  controls  of  supply  there  may 
be  in  1935-36  and  what  effect  they  may  have. 
Sweetpotatoes  in  1935-36  may  be  2  percent 
greater  in  supply  than  in  the  previous  year  and 
13  percent  above  average  amounts. 

PEANUT  SUPPLIES  may  reach  a  rec- 
ord high  level  in  1935-36.  Rela- 
tively high  peanut-oil  prices  may 
encourage  greater  use  of  peanuts 
for  this  purpose,  but  supplies  for  consumers  v/ho 
like  their  peanuts  roasted  or  in  peanut  butter 
should  be  ample.  Prospective  supplies  of  dry 
edible  beans  are  expected  to  be  about  one-fifth 
greater  than  actual  consumption  in  1934-35. 

CHECK  LIST  OF  FOODS  FOR  1935-36 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  these 
comparisons  of  July  1,  1935-June  30,  1936,  food  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption  with  such  supplies  in  previous 
years. 


Commodity 


Meats  other  than  poultry  

Poultry  meat  

Eggs  

Milk  and  cheese  in  terms  of 

whole  milk  

Butter  

Lard  

Other  edible  fats  and  oils  

Wheat  

Rice  

Fruits,  fresh  

Fruits,  canned  

Fruits,  dried  

Vegetables,  fresh  

Vegetables,  canned  

Potatoes,  Irish  

Potatoes,  sweet  

Beans,  dry  

Peanuts  

All  foods  combined  


Percentage  1935-36 
compared  with 


Average 
1925-29 


82 
91 
88 

104 
111 

89 
119 
104 

97 
115 
120 
142 
100 
109 
103 
113 
127 
121 


98.  8 


1933-34 


74 
88 
95 

104 
102 
83 
136 
105 
118 
120 
123 
141 
119 
126 
109 
103 
130 
111 


1934-35 


97.  7 


86 
99 
98 

106 
107 

95 
117 
102 

95 
113 
108 
129 
107 
Hi 

95 
102 
121 
119 


100.  3 
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C^-^jTo  moderately  aclive  adults  .j.rid  a  cKi 
ixfideir  £oflk^  j55^ill  have  an  adequate  diet  ^ 
''^^^fhinilmuirJ  cost/  if  thev  3mh  vtines 


bods  intKese  amdlrfbs  evox'V  weel^c^J 


^ARS 


'2  l'hs/su<5ars. 


BREADS  : 

9  lbs.  flour  and  cereals 
or  corresportding  quan~ 
lilies  of  l)r€a4*,<3lli£r 
IsaJS^  i^ootis  cereals. 


HONEY 


I  Wise 

Second  o£  a  TsTew,  S 
cosl  for  farailies  ^of  v 
Studies  of  i.Ke  Bureau 
^ricuHure. 


MILif 

14'  qls.  milk  or  its 
e  qui  vale  n.1.  inevajj^ 
oraled  milk,  cheese, 
dried  ^kole  rtxilk, 
dried  skim  milk,  -1 
Lutber. 


Teanmeat.^sh; 
poultry.^egg 

3  lbs. lean  meat 
fisK  and  poultr 
doz.  e^^s. 


ate  diets  at  minimum 
and  a^es,  based  on. 
conomics,  I)epar%merd:of 


6  lbs.  '|x)lalo< 
swiee  l  po  | 
35/ dried , 
peas  andnuts,'3J 
tor^aloes  and^ii 
fruils^^its.lV-' 
^re  e  xx^kid.  y  € 
vegetable?; 
dried  fruits/^ 
olKer  vegetables 
and  fruits. 


TlUob  SpiLciaibtUs 

la  -bKa.  "Bi 


How  some  often  for^ofterL. 

meals  can  provide  "welcome 

tar^ains  to  fit  into  crowded 
meat  Lud^ets. 


ELICACIES  to  food  connoisseurs  the 
world  over,  gland  and  muscle 
tidbits  that  do  not  fit  into  the  regu- 
lar steak-chop-and- roast  categories 
are  just  "edible  byproducts"  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  meat  specialists. 
The  meat  trade  thinks  of  byproducts  as 
something  else  again,  so  calls  these 
tidbits  "meat  specialties."  Some 
people  call  them  "sundries",  and  oth- 
ers stretch  the  term  "gland  meats"  to 
cover  the  whole  list,  which  is  stretch- 
ing the  truth. 

BEST  KNOWN  actual  gland  meats  are  liver, 
kidneys,  and  sweetbreads.  Nongland  specialties 
are  heart,  brains,  tripe,  and  tongue.  The  list  of 
meat  specialties  does  not  end  there.  It  includes 
other  parts  Americans  eat  only  when  disguised  as 
sausage,  etc.  "Melts",  for  instance — actually  the 
spleens  of  meat-animals — are  a  treat  in  many  coun- 
tries but  seldom  sold  as  such  in  America. 

FOOD  PREJUDICES  are  hard  to  shake. 
Children  grow  up  thinking  that  food  not  served  in 
[their  home  is  unnatural  for  human  beings  to  eat. 
Different  countries  take  different  foods  for  granted 
as  part  of  the  scheme  of  life.  America  hesitates 
to  taste  a  dish  that  would  mean  a  company  dinner  in 
Europe.  But  these  prejudices  are  ill  winds  that 
blow  good  opportunities  for  saving  to  canny  meal- 
planners.  It  is  precisely  because  the  demand  is 
heavier  for  pork  chops  and  sirloin  steaks  that  we 
can  buy  some  of  their  less  popular  but  inevitable 


Kidney  pie,  lon^  a  favorite  inEn^~ 
land,  Kas  devotees  in.  America 
too.  First  step  in  preparing  LeeF 
kid.ne3/'  is  to  remove  the  fat. 
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accompaniments  at  much  lov/er  prices.  So  thrift 
helps  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  custom. 
More  and  more  American  homemakers  are  taking 
their  cue  from  old-world  chefs  and  learning  how 
to  slip  extra  portions  of  flavor  variety  and 
food  value  into  the  menu  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  to  the  food  budget. 

ECONOMY  headline r  among  the  most-used 
meat  specialties  are  brains,  tripe,  heart,  the 
liver  of  beef,  lamb,  and  hog;  the  kidneys  of 
beef,  veal,  and  hog. 

NUTRITION  headliners  are  liver,  kid- 
ney, and  brains,  which  make  special  offerings  of 
food  elements  beyond  the  "efficient  protein" 
for  which  dietitians  value  the  muscle  meats. 
Science  has  not  learned  the  whole  story  yet, 
but  it  has  offered  evidence  on  which  to  base 
the  belief  of  the  nutrition  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  if  we  depend  en- 
tirely on  muscle  meats  and  skip  these  "edible 
byproducts"  we  may  be  short-changing  our  bodies 
on  many  elements  that  we  need  to  round  out  our 
diet . 

LIVER,  farthest  advanced  of  all  meat 
specialties  on  the  road  to  American  popularity, 
is  famous  for  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  perni— 


Top,  calves  Kearts. 
Left,  calves  brains. 
Cen-ber,  sweettreads. 
Ri^Kt,  Leef  liver. 
Botbora,LeeF  kidneys. 


cious  anaemia.  It  boasts  a 
rich  supply  of  iron  and  copper 
for  good  red  blood.  It  is  an 
excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A 
which  helps  to  ward  off  cer- 
tain infections,  make  chil- 
dren grow,  and  keep  up  the 
vitality  of  both  grown  people 
and  children;  of  Vitamin  C, 
the  "tooth  nutrition"  vitamin  for  which  doctors 
notably  prescribe  orange  juice;  and  of  Vitamin 
G,  which  has  made  the  front  pages  in  the  fight 
against  pellagra.  Liver  is  a  good  source  of 
Vitamin  B,  the  vitamin  that  helps  us  avoid  a 
sluggish,  zestless,  irritable  state,  and  par- 
ticularly needed  in  the  diet  of  mothers  who  have 
young  or  coming  babies.  Liver  is  also  a  source 
of  Vitamin  D.  Recent  studies  of  nutrition 
specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  show 
that  of  the  four  livers,  beef  liver  is  richest 
in  Vitamin  D,  hog  liver  next,  lamb  third,  with 
calf's  liver  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

ALL  LIVERS  are  rich  in  these  important 
food  values.  Which  is  richest  generally  has 
not  yet  been  determined  by  nutrition  experts. 
Consumer  preference,  and  with  it  a  high  price, 
has  always  gone  to  calf's  liver,  apparently 
because  of  the  tradition  that  its  flavor  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  other  liver.  Con-^^ 
sumers  whose  taste  verifies  this  distinction 
may  still  make  use  of  the  low-priced  livers  by 
fitting  their  method  of  preparation  to  the  prod- 
uct. Prescalding  will  tone  down  the  flavor  of 
over-strong  liver.  Beef  liver  can  compete  with 
the  liver  of  younger  meat  animals  when  it  is 
ground  and  served  in  such  dishes  as  liver-and— 
rice    loaf,    liver  paste   sandwiches,  scalloped 
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liver  and  potatoes, 
etc.  These  noncalf 
livers  are  still  bar- 
gains in  food  value, 
though  not  the  free 
gift  from  the  butcher 
that  they  used 
to  be.  When  beef 
liver  first  graduated 
from  the  gratis 
class  it  was  priced 
at  25  cents  for  a 
whole  liver  which 
was  quite  a  quar- 
ter's worth  consider- 
ing that  a  liver  can 
weigh  from  6  to  8 
pounds.  Then  it  went  up  to  5  cents  a 
pound,  but  modern  nutrition  knowledge 
has  stabilized  its  price  at  a  higher 
level.  All  liver  should  be  bright- 
colored  and  firm. 

KIDNEY,  runner-up  to  liver 
in  food  value,  presents  the  same 
choice  among  types  and  prices.  We  can 
choose  between  the  higher-priced  lamb 
kidneys  and  the  lower-priced  beef, 
veal,  and  hog  kidneys,  knowing  that 
no  matter  how  we  budget  we  are  sure 
to  get  a  good  quota  of  Vitamins  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  an  excellent  one  of  Vitamin 
G,  along  with  rich  supplies  of  iron 
and  copper.  Too-high  flavor  can  be 
brought  within  range  of  taste  by 
bringing  kidneys  to  boil  in  successive 
cold  waters.  Hog  kidneys  are  bean- 
shaped  and  rather  flat.  Lamb  kidneys, 
the  smallest  of  all,  are  more  oval  and  plumper. 
Calf,  smaller  than  beef,  has  the  same  segmented, 
cluster  shape.  Kidneys  should  be  a  bright 
brownish-red  color,  with  lamb  kidney  tending 
toward  purple,  and  calf  kidney  slightly  lighter 
than  beef. 

FREEZING  modifies  the  color  of  kid- 
neys. Some  markets  with  a  demand  for  more  kid- 
neys than  can  be  provided  from  their  meat 
animals,  buy  them  frozen  and  thaw  them  as 
needed.  Consumers  who  wish  to  keep  their  pur- 
chases more  than  a  few  hours  may  well  ask  their 
butchers    for    the    ones    still    frozen    and  thaw 


Beef  liver,  richia 
vilamins  and  min~ 
erals,  can  compete 
for  favor  with  its 
more  expensive 
rival,  calf  liver, 
when  ground  and 
served  in  such  dish- 
es as  liver  and  rice. 


them  in  their  own  refrigerators, 
ERS'  GUIDE,  October  28,  1935.) 


(See  CONSUM- 


BRAINS,  next  on  the  nutrition  bargain 
list,  are  stil""  favored  more  by  fancy  tastes 
than  by  the  average  consumer.  Excellent  source 
of  Vitamin  C  and  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  B, 
brains  are  likely  to  be  within  the  range  of  any 
budget  that  can  encompass  meat  at  all.  Firmness 
is  the  quality  gage  of  brains,  for  which  calf's 
brain  ranks  first  with  lamb's  and  hog's  brain 
holding  up  less  well.  Sometimes  brain  is  sold 
whole,  sometimes  divided  into  lobes  and  sold 
by  the  "pair",   or  "set",  sometimes  by  the  con- 
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tainer-full,  and  sometimes  by  the  pound.  Con- 
sumers who  buy  by  the  pound  can  best  judge 
their  money's  worth. 

TRIPE,  acquired  taste  for  most  Ameri- 
cans, is  being  acquired  by  more  people  here  every 
year.  Three  decades  ago  so  few  people  wanted  to 
eat  tripe  that  it  was  seldom  offered  for  sale  in 
the  meat  markets,  but  nowadays  practically  all 
tripe  is  sold  over  the  counter  in  its  original 
form.  The  muscular  portion  of  the  first  and 
second  of  the  four  stomachs  of  cattle  provides 
tripe.  From  one  of  them  comes  plain  tripe  and 
from  the  other  honeycomb  tripe,  the  basis  for 
Philadelphia  pepper  pot  soup,  which  is  most 
favored  by  consumers,  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
to  take  it  out  of  the  bargain  class.  Much  of 
the  tripe  you  buy  in  the  market  has  already 
been  precooked. 

HEART,  though  often  mentioned  as  a 
gland  meat  is  very  actively  a  muscle  meat  with 
only  the  food  value  of  that  class.  Beef  heart, 
less  expensive  than  calf's  heart,  requires  more 
tenderizing  methods  of  cooking.  Lamb's  heart,  a 
choice  item  on  the  specialty  list,  is  the  small- 
est member  of  the  heart  family.  Pork  heart  is 
coarser  fibered  and  at  the  same  time  softer  and 
a  lighter  color  than  the  others,  which  should  be 
a  bright  dark  red  color.  All  heart  should  be 
firm  and  full,  and  the  more  fat  surrounding  it 
the  better. 

TONGUE,  while  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
price  scale  of  meat  specialties  is  near  the  top 
of  the  palate  scale.  Because  fresh 
tongue  is  very  perishable,  the  bulk  of 
lamb,  pork,  and  veal  tongues  are  mar- 
keted pickled  and  packed  in  jars.  Beef 
tongue,  more  commonly  smoked  than 
fresh,  for  the  same  reason,  can  come 
from  either  cows  or  steers.  Better 
texture  and  less  waste  go  with  the 
short  bulky  tongue  of  the  steer.  See 
that  the  fat  and  glandular  tissue  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue  has  been  well 

Honeycomb  ^ripe,  Ihe  basis  of 
PKiladelpKia  Pepper Po-t  soup, 
is  Lecomin^  more  popular  every 
year.  Kidneys  come  next  lo  liv-- 
er  in  food  value. 


trimmed  away  for  this  reduces  the  waste  to  such 
an  extent  that  tongue  may  compare  favorably  in 
cost  with  other  meat  delicacies. 

SWEETBREADS,  ep i cur ean  rather  than 
economical  meat  specialty,  still  compare  favor- 
ably with  a  regular  quality  cut  of  meat  because 
they  are  all  food  and  no  waste.  Figure  against 
that  fact  the  slight  shrinkage  that  takes  place 
in  cooking,  and  the  cost  of  the  frequently  expen- 
sive ingredients  in  the  recipe  by  which  you  pre- 
pare the  sweetbreads.  Technically  either  the 
thymus  gland  of  the  calf  or  lamb,  or  the  pan- 
creas gland  of  the  hog,  the  veal  thymus  sweet- 
bread is  the  one  the  cookbooks  honor  with  their 
quite  considerable  attention.  When  you  buy 
sweetbreads  by  the  "pair",  you  mean  the  two 
parts  of  the  gland  connected  by  membranous 
tissue.  The  round,  compact  "heart"  half  is 
preferred  to  the  other  part  called  the  "throat" 
sweetbread.  If  you  buy  your  pair  already  sepa- 
rated, make  sure  you  get  your  share  of  the  heart 
halves.  Since  sweetbreads,  like  all  these  meat 
specialties,  spoil  quickly,  they  should  come  out 
of  their  wrapping  as  soon  as  they  come  home, 
and  go  into  the  refrigerator. 

BYPRODUCTS  though  they  are  officially 
labeled,  meat  specialties  can  hold  their  own  with 
sirloin  steak  on  counts  of  sanitation  and  care 
in  handling.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  in- 
spection laws  which  require  that  Federal  in- 
spectors pass  every  piece  of  meat  produced  by 
every   packing   plant    that    sells    in  interstate 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 
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rJood  Cost 


When  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  puLlisKed 
its  revised  index  of  retail  food  costs  it  ^ave. 
consumers  a  ietter  yardstick  of  tKe  cost  of 
food  to  -^a^e  earners  and  low- salaried  workers. 


|ACK  WILLIAMS'  family  wants  to  know  whether  their  income  has  increased 
to  match  higher  food  costs.  The  Billips  Manufacturing  Company  wants 
to  check  its  wages  against  food  costs.  Farmers'  league  of  Ruralia  wants  to 
know  how  their  price  changes  show  up  in  workers'  food  costs.  Watchdogs 
of  consumers',  business',  labor's,  and  farmers'  interests  want  an  accurate 
measure  of  changing  food  costs. 

NOT  ALL  the  time  but  now  and  then  a  measure  of  food  costs  be- 
comes a  major  necessity  of  all  these  people.  In  dozens  of  different  v/ays 
such  a  yardstick  becomes  an  essential  in  some  family  budgeting,  in  wage 
negotiations,  in  planning  new  business  developments,  in  measuring  economic 
progress . 

WHAT  YARDSTICK  shall  they  use?  Many  agencies  throughout  the 
country  keep  tabs  on  food  price  changes  but  the  only  Federal  Government 
agency  which  does  the  job  for  city  workers  and  the  only  one  doing  a  j  ob 

this  size  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics which  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Ever  since  1903 
that  Bureau  has  been  publishing  an 
index  of  food  costs. 


First  operation  is  trarvs  — 
criLin^  to  coded  cards  the 
200,000  different  quota- 
tions reported  by  the 
mercKants. 


a  yardstick  of 
ways    is  like 
In  some  ways 


WORKING  UP 
this  kind  in  some 
making  an  automobile 
it  is  much  more  difficult.  To  turn 
out  an  automobile,  a  manufacturer 
must  assemble  all  his  necessary  raw 
materials  and  his  workers,  and  then 
turn  his  engineering  and  managerial 
skill  to  work  on  combining  them  in 
the  right  proportions  to  produce  a 
car  with  certain  construction,  ap- 
pearance, capacity  to  perform. 


Ivery  two  weeks 
some  2,0  00  merchants 
from  64  cities  report 
prices  tKey  cKar^e  for 
food  to  tKe  Bureau  of 
labor  Statistics  E-C- 
tail  Price  Division 
where  its  trained  stafr 
works  these  raw  mate- 
rials into  yardsticks  of 
workers^  food  costs. 
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JUST  SO,  a  statistician  who  wants 
to  produce  an  index  of  food  costs  must  col- 
lect prices,  the  raw  materials  of  his  product, 
and  then  put  his  scientific  skill  to  work 
in  combining  them  in  the  proportions  that 
represent  faithfully  actual  family  expendi- 
tures. 

BUT  THE  automobile  manufacturer  is 
not  concerned  with  making  a  car  that  repre- 
sents all  cars  on  the  market.  He  can  let  his 
imagination  play  on  something  unique  and  indeed 
he  thrives  best  when  his  product  is  differ- 
ent in  one  way  or  ajiother  from  the  product 
of  every  other  automobile  manufacturer.  The 
statistician's  job,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
taie  a  limited  amount  of  raw  material  and  pro- 
duce an  "index"  which  represents  all  possible 
raw  material.  Above  all  he  must  keep  out  of 
the  picture  any  smallest  suggestion  of  his 
personal  preferences. 

TECHNIQUE  in  doing  the  statistician's 
job  changes  with  the  years,  just  as  in  build- 
ing an  automobile.  Statisticians  discover 
new  methods  of  working  out  their  problems, 
new  perfections  in  approach.  1935 's  model 
index  of  food  costs  is  bound  to  be  different 
from  1903 's,  if  this  new  technique  is  applied. 
An  automobile  manufacturer  who  failed  to  put 
into  practice  the  new  technique  he  has  learned 
in  producing  a  car  but  kept  on  turning  out  an 
antiquated  model  would  soon  be  out  of  business. 

ANY  STATISTICIAN  who  sets  to  working 
up  a  yardstick  of  food  cost  has  three  major 
jobs  to  do.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  collect 
a  lot  of  prices,  average  them,  and  say  these 
represent  the  prices  that  workers  are  paying. 
First,  he  must  know  at  what  shops  workers  make 
their  purchases  and  what  prices  they  pay  for 
foods.  Second,  he  must  know  what  kind  of  foods 
and  in  what  amounts  workers  are  buying.  Fin- 
ally, he  must  give  each  of  those  prices  the 
relative  importance  it  has  to  the  worker  who  is 
buying  the  food.  The  price  of  caviar  may  jump 
100  percent,  but  if  workers  do  not  buy  caviar 
that  great  increase  in  price  would  not  represent 
any  greater  cost  to  them.  If  the  price  of 
apples,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  jump  100 
percent  and  if  workers  usually  buy  10  pounds  a 
week,  that  increase  would  mean  something. 

BEFORE  1921  the  index  of  food  costs 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rep- 


resented prices  of  only  22  foods.  These  foods 
were  believed  to  be  among  the  most  important 
which  workers  bought.  Each  was  weighted  accord- 
ing to  the  estimated  amount  consumed  by  the 
average  family.  Different  consumption  weights 
were  used  for  different  areas. 

NEW  IMPROVEMENTS  came  in  1921.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  made  a  study  of 
actual  food  expenditures  by  8,531  families  of 
wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  workers  in  the 
years  1917-19  in  the  51  cities  from  which  the 
Bureau  obtained  retail  food  prices.  They  found 
just  what  kind  of  foods  and  how  much  of  each 
were  bought  during  a  year  by  this  group  of 
families.  An  improved  index  of  food  costs  was 
worked  out  in  which  the  price  of  each  separate 
food  was  weighted  according  to  its  importance 
in  workers'  food  expenditures.  Prices  paid  in 
the  cities  located  in  the  "North  Atlantic" 
region  were  weighted  by  the  amounts  bought  by 
families  located  in  this  region.  Prices  in 
other  regions  were  similarly  weighted.  Instead 
of  reporting  on  just  22  foods,  the  list  was 
expanded  to  cover  42. 

THE  1921  MODEL  index  of  food  costs  was 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  frcwn 
that  time  until  October  8,  1935.  Indexes  for 
years  before  1921  were  revised  using  the  new 
method  of  weighting. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO  the  experts  in  this  kind 
of  work,  appointed  by  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  began  looking  into  the  technique 
used  in  preparing  these  indexes  of  food  costs. 
They  found  ways  of  improving  it  so  as  to  get  a 
more  faithful  picture  of  what  was  happening  to 
food  costs. 

FIRST,  they  pointed  out,  workers  ordi- 
narily buy  more  than  the  42  kinds  of  foods  on 
which  indexes  of  food  costs  are  computed.  The 
list  was  therefore  expanded  so  that  the  index 
would  cover  84  foods.  But  workers  buy  even 
more  than  84  different  kinds  of  food.  While  the 
84  might  represent  the  most  important  kinds, 
the  other  foods  should  not  be  slighted,  if  the 
index  is  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  cost 
of  food  in  general  to  workers'  families.  To 
get  around  this  problem,  the  experts  suggested 
that  all  the  foods  ordinarily  bought  should  be 
grouped,  putting  all  those  whose  prices  usually 


Every  operalion  is  check- 
ed and  double  check- 
ed to  §et  100  percent 
ajccuracy.  A  cKecker 
liere  is  verifying  "kKe 
first  transcription. 


move  together  in  the  same  group.  Then  they 
proposed  that  the  foods  for  which  prices  are 
collected  should  be  reweighted  so  that  the  foods 
quoted  really  reflected  changes  in  prices  of 
those  foods  and  all  similar  foods  in  the  work- 
ers' food  budget. 

THE  EXPERTS  took  a  new  look  at  the 
food  buying  habits  of  workers'  families  in  the 
different  cities  covered.  They  found  that 
workers  in  one  city  do  not  always  buy  food  in 
the  same  amounts  as  do  workers  in  another  city, 
although  both 
cities  may  be  in 
the  same  geograph- 
ical  area.  The 
experts  proposed, 
therefore,  that 
prices  in  each 
city  be  weighted, 
not  only  for  con- 
sumption in  that 


Final  step  is  tKe  tabulalion 
of  dala  for  use  of  the  ex- 
perts who  analyze  and 
comment  on  results.  This 
machine  autom.atically 
transcribes  data  from  the 
cards  to  great  sheets  at  the 
rate  of  "^500  cards  per  hour 


city,  but  also  according 
to  the  importance  of  that 
metropolitan  area  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

TO  HELP  those 
people  who  want  to  compare 
the  index  of  food  costs 
with  indexes  of  workers' 
earnings  and  other  impor- 
tant economic  yardsticks, 
the  experts  suggested  fur- 
ther that  all  comparisons 
should  be  made  with  the  same  period. 
Sincemany  of  these  other  indexesstarted 
with  the  years  1923-25  as  100,  they 
said,  make  the  food  cost  index  start 
with  this  same  period  as  100. 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 

Between  the  initial  transcriphorL 
and  the  final  tabulation ,  cards 
must  he  sor-ted  and  individual 
items  multiphed.  A  sorter  is  at> 
work  here  at  a  machine  that  can 
classify  as  many  as  168,000  items 
in  a  day 
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Consumers  Counsel 
Asks  for  Bread  Costs 


'I£  cortsiimers  are  to  i>e  correcHy 
informed  on  tKe  i>asis  for  increased 
bread  prices  "hKey  sKould  have  fads 
on  costs  irL  cities  ^Kere  increases 
"takie  place." 


0' 


|S  WE  go  to  press  bakers  in  22  cities  where 
higher  bread  prices  have  been  reported 
have  received  questionnaires  from  the  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  asking  them  to  volunteer  informa- 
tion for  consumers  on  their  costs.  Some  of  the 
cities  are  included  in  the  retail  price  report 
on  page  21  of  this  issue.  Some  are  cities 
mentioned  in  press  reports.  The  list  includes: 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Bordentown, 
N.  J.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  New  Haven, 
Conn.  ;  Ne\7port  News,  Va. ;  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  ;  Richmond,  Va.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Butte,  Mont. 

INTEREST  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  in 
the  price  of  bread  was  brought  to  a  focus  in 
early  October  by  wide-spread  discussion  of 
threatened  price  advances  in  the  trade  press 
and  the  daily  newspapers.  Bakers,  millers,  and 
others  were  quoted  as  saying  that  AAA  policies 
and  the  processing  tax  compelled  the  increase 
in  price.  Flour  millers  in  Philadelphia  were 
reported  as  having  served  notice  on  bread  bak- 
ers that  those  who  did  not  raise  their  price 
would  get  no  flour.  Bakers'  associations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  were  reported  to  be 
meeting  to  agree  upon  higher  prices.  Putting 
together  all  these  reports  received  by  Consum- 
ers' Counsel,  both  from  public  and  private 
sources,  the  conclusion  was  inescapable  that  an 
advance  to  higher  bread  prices  all  along  the 
line  was  about  to  get  under  way. 


"DURING  recent 
weeks",    the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel    wrote     the     bakers  in 
cities    where    higher  prices 
had    been    put    into  effect, 
"many  statements  have  appear- 
ed in  the  public  and  trade  press  concerning  the 
possible    necessity    for    raising    the    price  of 
bread.     In  most  of  these  statements  the  explan- 
ations offered  as  to  why  an  increase  in  price 
is  held  to  be  necessary  are  of  a  very  general 
character  and  do  not   give   any   specific  infor- 
mation about  the  particular  prices  or  costs  of 
those  bakers  whose  prices  have  been  advanced. 

"IF  CONSUMERS  are  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed concerning  the  basis  for  increasing  the 
price  of  bread,  the  information  given  to  them 
should  relate  specifically  to  the  baking  of 
bread  in  the  city  where  the  increase  takes 
place.  I  feel  that  consumers  should  receive 
this  information,  and  the  recent  wide-spread  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  suggests  that  many  members 
of  the  baking  industry  agree  with  this  point  of 
view . 

"IT  HAS  been  reported  to  us  that  the 
price  of  white  bread  has  recently  been  increased 
in  your  city.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
consumers  to  receive  the  information  referred  to 
above,  I  am  asking  each  baking  company  in  your 
city  to  furnish  on  a  voluntary  basis  the  infor- 
mation requested  on  the  enclosed  schedule.  This 
schedule  lists  eleven  questions  on  prices,  costs 
and  ingredients  of  white  bread  in  October  1935 
and  in  three  earlier  periods  which,  by  compari- 
son, should  throw  light  upon  the  recent  increase 
in  price. 

"IF  YOU  have  increased  the  price  of 
your  white  bread,  either  through  an  advance  in 
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price  or  a  reduction  in  size  of  loaf,  will  you 
cooperate  with  us  in  making  available  to  con- 
siimers  in  your  city  the  information  called  for 
in  this  schedule?  In  order  that  this  may  be 
done  without  disclosure  of  the  private  records 
of  any  company,  I  hereby  specifically  agree  with 
you  that  the  information  which  you  furnish  will 
be  treated  confidentially,  will  be  published 
only  in  combination  with  information  from  other 
bakers,  and  will  in  no  case  be  so  published  as 
to  permit  identification 
of  the  reporting  company. 


"I  URGENTLY 
request  your  cooperation 
in  this  undertaking.  If 
there  has  been  no  re- 
cent change  in  the  cost 
of  your  bread  to  con- 
sumers, will  you  kindly 
inform  me.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  had  made 
an  increase  but  you  feel 
the  request  for  this  in- 
formation cannot  be  com- 
plied with,  I  shall  ap- 
preciate your  advising 
me  to  that  effect." 


THIS  INQUIRY 
by  the  Consumers '  Coun- 
sel is  concerned  solely 
with  right  of  consumers 
to  have  the  facts  about 
prices  and  costs.    At  no 

time  has  he  taken  the  position  that  all  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  bread  are  unjustified. 
Neither  has  he  said  that  they  are  justified.  He 
has  said  that  consumers  should  have  the  facts  so 
that  they  can  judge  for  themselves  and  that  those 
bakers  who  raise  their  prices  should  furnish  the 
facts. 

EVERY  ECONOMIC  interest  in  the  country 
seeks  to  protect  itself  by  getting  access  to  the 
same  kind  of  information  that  is  sought  here  for 
consumers.  Producing  interests  are  constantly 
studying  and  analyzing  costs  of  raw  materials 
emd  the  reasons  behind  these  costs,  costs 
of  transportation  and  the  reasonableness  of 
such  costs,  costs  of  marketing  and  the  possible 
ways  of  reducing  these  costs.  What  information 
these    groups    cannot    get    individually    or  as 


TO  UNDERSTAND 

What's  behind  bread  price  advances 
you  should  have  facts  from  your  bakers  on 

1.  Present  retail  prices  of  each  size  loaf,  compared 
with  prices  in  previous  periods. 

2.  Present  wholesale  prices  of  each  size  loaf, 
compared  with  prices  in  the  same  earlier 
periods. 

3.  Changes  in  size  of  loaf  through  these  periods. 

4.  The  kind  and  grade  of  flour  used  in  making 
white  bread  now  compared  with  the  same 
earlier  periods. 

5.  Formula  used  in  each  period  and  number  of 
pounds  of  bread  made  from  a  barrel  of  flour 
in  each  period. 

6.  The  kind  and  grade  of  shortening  used  in 
making  white  bread  now  compared  with  the 
same  earlier  periods. 

7.  Present  cost  of  ingredients,  compared  with 
costs  in  the  same  earlier  periods. 

8.  Present  cost  per  100  pounds  of  white  bread  of 
other  items,  such  as  shop  costs,  adminis- 
trative and  office  expenses,  selling  and 
delivery  expense,  return  goods,  etc.,  compared 
with  such  costs  in  the  same  earlier  periods. 


trade    groups,   the    Government    gets    for  them^ 

SIMILAR  economic  service  to  the  indus- 
try of  consumption  is  virtually  nonexistent. 
Voluntary  action  of  consumer  groups  has  made  a 
start,  a  very  small  start  to  date.  Government 
agencies,  most  notably  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,     make     contributions    along  particular 

lines.  The  recent  es- 
tablishment of  the  of- 
fice of  Adviser  to  the 
President  on  Consumer 
Problems  offers  hope 
that  such  consumer  serv- 
ices will  be  expanded  and 
made  more  comprehensive. 
Meanwhile  consumers  must 
recognize  the  difficulty 
they  will  encounter  in 
achieving  general  recog- 
nition by  other  groups  of 
their  economic  interest 
as  having  equal  impor- 
tance with  those  of  agri- 
culture, manufacturing, 
banking,  and  commerce. 
This  is  the  significance 
of  the  apparent  belief  on 
the  part  of  some  bakers 
and  flour  millers  that 
they  are  being  "de- 
nounced" when  they  are 
only  being  asked  to  fur- 


nish facts  for  consumers. 

THE  GENERAL  price  advance  of  one 
cent  in  bread  prices,  urged  by  some  of  the 
trade,  has  failed  to  materialize  so  far.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  we  report  on  changes  in 
bread  prices  which  had  occurred  between  Oc- 
tober 8  and  November  5  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Only  10  of  the  61  cities 
covered  by  that  Bureau  showed  more  than  minor 
average  price  advance.  Many  cities,  of  course 
are  not  covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Wherever  possible  we  have  collected  in- 
formation on  bread  prices  in  cities  not  so 
covered.  The  22  cities  to  which  questionnaires 
have  been  sent  may  not  cover  all  localities 
where  there  has  been  an  appreciable  advance, 
but  indications  are  that  anticipated  Nation-wide 
upward  movement  has  not  materialized  as  yet. 
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Farmers'  sales  of 
priucipal  products 
in  35  states  were 
greater-  irL  tKo 
rirst  nine  months 
of  1935  ttiart  irL 
ttie  first:  nirte/ 
months  of  1934-. 
Figures  sKow  thje 
percent  o£  cKan^ 
up  and  down. 


CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 
yram  WASHIN6T0N 


IGHT— 20 — 3  6 — up  go 
farmers'  sales.  That 
means  more  money  to  spend 

on  city  workers'  products,  more  money  for  paying 
bills  and  taxes.  Sales  of  farmers'  principal 
products  during  the  first  9  months  of  1935  were 
8  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1934,  20  percent  higher  than  in  1933,  36  percent 
higher  than  in  1932.  The  figures  are:  1932, 
$3,084,000,000;  1933.  $3,239,000,000;  1934, 
$3,892,000,000;  1935,  $4,215,000,000. 

THE  MAP  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows 
the  35  States  where  sales  of  these  products 
were  greater  in  the  first  9  months  of  1935  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

FARMERS'  TOTAL  cash  income  is  somewhat 
bigger  than  these  figures.  It  includes  income 
from  minor  sources  and  from  processing  taxes. 
Count  of  total  cash  income  by  States  for  this 
period  has  not  yet  been  made.  Rental  and  bene- 
fit payments  for  the  first  8  months  of  1935 
totaled  $350,000,000,  an  increase  of  40  percent 
over  the  $250,000,000  of  the  same  months  in  1934. 
Such  payments  from  January  through  August  1933 
totaled  only  $7,500,000. 

AAA 

GUESSWORK  in  detecting  small  quanti- 
ties of  lead  is  outdated  now  with  the  improved 


method  for  determining  the  presence  of  these 
minute  quantities  which  has  been  developed  by 
chemists  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Experts  look  to  this  method  to  promote  better 
industrial  hygiene  as  well  as  aid  the  food 
industry.  It  is  expected  to  speed  up  the  test- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  fruit.  With  its  aid 
small  amounts  of  lead  can  be  detected  in  milk. 
The  new  method  may  also  be  used  in  determining 
the  proportion  of  lead  in  the  air  in  a  factory 
where  lead  fumes  are  produced.  Food  and  Drug 
officials  who  keep  eternal  vigilance  on  inter- 
state shipments  of  fruit  sprayed  with  lead,  say 
that  State  officials  are  giving  increasing 
attention  to  intrastate  shipments  and  that  con- 
sumers are  safer  from  the  danger  of  lead  poi- 
soning today  than  they  have  ever  been. 

AAA 

TURKEYS  OF  tomorrow  may  be  smaller  and 
fatter  than  their  forbears.  The  birds  that 
graced  the  groaning  boards  of  yesteryear  are 
too  big  for  modern  small  families.  They  won't 
go  into  new  ovens,  and  left-overs  may  have  lost 
their  hold  on  housewives'  imagination.  To  meet 
the  demand  for  more  compact  turkeys,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture   is  breeding  a  small  plump 
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fowl  on  its  farm  in  Maryland.  Poultry  experts 
hope  that  the  new  bird  will  grow  fast  on  cheap 
feed  and  resist  the  many  ills  to  which  old-fash- 
ioned turkey  flesh  was  heir.  These  model  fowl 
should  be  relatively  cheap,  and  may  take  turkey 
out  of  the  luxury  class. 

AAA 

MORE  THAN  60,000  samples  of  question- 
able foods  and  drugs  were  collected  and  exaji- 
ined  by  Pood  and  Drug  officials  in  the  year 
ending  with  June  30,  1935,  their  annual  report 
states.  Seizures  and  prosecutions  were  slightly 
ahead  of  the  1934  record.  Chief  benefit  of  this 
inspection  is  consumer  protection.  An  important 
byproduct  is •  protection  of  careful  merchants 
from  unscrupulous  competitors. 

AAA 

PLENTY  of  nuts  will  be  coming  to  mar- 
ket this  fall,  nut  census  experts  report.  Total 
production  of  English  walnuts,  pecans,  almonds, 
and  filberts  is  about  90  percent  ahead  of  last 
year.  Eat  them  with  discretion,  say  the  nutri- 
tion experts.  Nuts  are  concentrated  foods,  best 
used  to  supplement,  not  substitute,  for  other 
foods.  Nut  protein  is  good  quality  but  to  get 
enough  at  a  meal  it  would  be  necessary  to  eat 
too  much  fat  along  with  it.  Unblanched  almonds, 
hazelnuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  and  hickory  nuts  are 
good  sources  of  iron.  Mark  up  a  plus  sign  on 
Vitamin  B  ajid  a  minus  sign  on  Vitamin  A  for 
most  nuts. 

AAA 

CAFFEIN  in  ginger  ale  must  have  its 
presence  declared  on  the  label,  warns  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  declaring  that  "Con- 
sumers are  entitled  to  know  when  ginger  ale 
root  beer,  and  other  beverages  which  ordinarily 
do  not  contain  caffein  have  been  changed  in  this 

way . "  * 

AAA 

OVER  900  million  pounds  of  meat — 
which  would  otherwise  never  have  reached  them — 
have  been  or  are  to  be  distributed  to  relief 
families,  due  to  purchases  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Administration  has  made  at  different  in- 
tervals since  its  organization  in  1933.  Close 
to  140  million  pounds  of  dairy  products  and  9 
million  pounds  of  sugar  likewise  have  been  pur- 
chased for  relief  families. 

TWO-WAY  RELIEF — (1)  for  farmers,  pen- 
alized by  low  prices  for  producing  unmarketable 


abundance  or  stricken  by  drought  losses,  and  (2) 
for  families,  suffering  wemt  because  they  can- 
not get  jobs — has  been  a  part  of  AAA  activities 
from  its  beginning.  Within  the  limits  of  funds 
provided  for  such  relief,  AAA  has  bought  up  such 
food  supplies,  turned  them  over  to  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  for  processing  and 
distribution  through  relief  agencies  to  dis- 
tressed families.  This  Corporation  has  now  been 
reorganized  into  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  which  will,  with  AAA,  continue  the 
work  of  applying  funds,  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose,  to  the  purchase  of  food  supplies 
which  choke  up  normal  trade  channels  and  to  the 
distribution  of  these  foods  to  families  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  go  without. 

THE  RECORD  to  date  lists  these  pur- 
chases : 

Dairy  Products 
67,973,000  pounds  of  butter, 
37,596,000  pounds  of  evaporated  milk, 
17,970,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
13,482,000  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk. 

Sugar 

9,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  beet  sugar. 

Meat  Products 
766,591,000  pounds  of  beef  and  other  meats, 
130,581,000  pounds  of  pork  products, 
20,742,000  pounds  of  canned  mutton, 
195,000  pounds  of  canned  goat  meat. 

FARIvIERS  in  drought-stricken  areas  came 
in  for  special  help  in  the  purchases  of  feed, 
forage,  and  seed,  made  for  them. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  by  AAA  for  this 
two-way  relief  up  to  November  1,  1935,  came  to 
$204,157,000.  Of  this,  $187,540,000  has  been  or 
will  be  recovered  in  cash  or  is  represented  in 
the  value  of  commodities  used  by  the  Government 
for  distribution  to  needy  and  unemployed. 

ALL  BENEFITS  from  this  relief  program 
are  not  immediately  edible.  The  culling  of  cat- 
tle, encouraged  by  the  drought-relief  program,  has 
improved  the  quality  of  stock  left  on  farms  and 
bodes  well  for  better  quality  of  meat  to  come. 
Government  purchases  of  seed  conserved  supplies 
for  planting  in  1935,  to  mitigate  acute  shortage 
in  drought  devastated  areas.  Purchases  of  live- 
stock, which  otherwise  would  have  been  rushed  to 
market  in  puny  condition  or  left  on  farms  to  die 
of  thirst  and  starvation,  meant  hard  cash  in 
farmers'  pockets  when  it  was  desperately  needed. 
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RETAIL  FOOD  prices  dropped  slightly 
as  a  group  from  October  22  to  November  5.  On 
October  22  the  index  number  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  stood  at  80.5  percent  as  com- 
pared with  100  as  the  average  in  the  3  years, 
1923  to  1925.  The  November  5  index  stood  at 
80.4,  or  0.1  percent  less  than  the  average  2 
weeks  earlier. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  price  decrease  was  in 
meats.  Prices  of  practically  all  kinds  of  meat 
and  meat  products  fell,  but  the  sharpest  drop 
showed  in  the  average  price  of  pork  chops  which 
fell  about  14  percent  in  the  14  days.  This  is 
a  remarkable  price  decline  and  one  of  the  sharp- 
est on  record  in  meat  prices.  The  drop  in  meat 
prices  was  not  limited  to  pork  chops,  however, 
but  extended  to  practically  all  cuts  of  beef, 
lamb,  and  pork,  and  also  to  pork  products,  such 
as  bacon  and  lard.  Prices  of  hens  also  fell  off 
slightly. 

MANY  CONSUI-ffiRS  will  be  interested  in 
this  change  downward  in  the  price  of  meats  be- 
cause meat  prices  had  been  climbing  during  the 
past  year  to  levels  which  v/ere  high  compared 
with  those  of  the  past  2  years.  This  falling 
off  in  meat  prices  probably  does  not  indicate  the 
end  of  the  high-price  period.  Economists  who 
specialize  in  livestock  and  meats  tell  us  that 
the  effects  of  the  1934  drought  will  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time  and  that  we  must  expect  meat 
prices  to  continue  at  fairly  high  levels  at  least 
throughout  the  coming  winter  and  spring.  Some 
drop  in  meat  prices  usually  occurs  during  the 
fall  months  and  the  recent  decline  probably  will 
prove  to  be  of  a  rather  temporary  nature; 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  very  welcome  to  con- 
svuners.  Consumers  vrill  also  be  interested  to 
know  that  while  the  economists  do  not  expect  any 
major  shrinkage  in  meat  prices  for  some  time, 
they  do  not  believe  that  prices  are  likely  to 
go  much  higher.  That  is,  we  can  probably  expect 
meat  prices  to  continue  at  something  like  their 
present  levels  during  the  next  several  months. 

IN  CONTRAST  to  the  drop  in  meat  prices 
reports  indicate  a  moderate  but  continued  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread.     Bread  prices,  of  course. 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

Oct.        Nov.  Change 
Kind  of  food  22,  5,        in  two 

1935        1935  weeks 

Dairy  products:  0  0  % 

Milk,  qt   11.5  11.5*   

Cheese,  lb   26.8  26.9  +0.4 

Butter,  lb   34.5  35.4  +2.6 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb   36.2  35.0  -3.3 

Rib  roast,  lb   31.5  30.6  -2.9 

Chuck  roast,  lb    24.4  24.0  -1.6 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb   38.8  33.4  -13.9 

Lard,  lb   21.7  21.0  -3.2 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  33.9  33.2  -2.1 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   28.1  26.8  -4.6 

Breast  lamb,  lb   13.0  12.5  -3.8 

Square  chuck,  lb   21.9  21.4  -2.3 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb   30.9  30.8  -0.3 

Eggs,  doz   44.7  45.2  +1.1 

Bread: 

White,  lb   8.4  8.5  +1.2 

Rye,  lb   9.1  9.1   

Whole  wheat,  lb   9.4  9.5  +1.1 

*  3.5-5.0  percent  butterfat  (continued). 

XJoitfL 'iJo^cl 

are  very  important  to  practically  everyone. 
Even  the  poorest  family  buys  bread  regularly 
and  in  some  cases  may  buy  more  bread  than  richer 
families.  For  that  reason  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel and  other  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture always  v/atch  the  price  of  bread  very 
carefully.  The  GUIDE  has  discussed  the  bread 
situation  several  times  in  recent  issues  and 
there  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  public  press.  Our  position  has  been 
that  while  the  cost  of  some  flours  and  shorten- 
ing have  increased  this  fall,  bakers  should  not 
take  advantage  of  slight  increases  in  ingredient 
costs  by  making  major  advances  in  retail  prices, 
and  that  consumers  are  entitled  to  a  factual 
explanation  as  to  costs  in  cities  where  bread 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

Oct.        Nov.  Change 
Kind  of  food  22,  5,        in  two 

1935        1935  weeks 


Cereal  products: 

9S 

0 

% 

Flour,  lb   - 

5 

3 

5. 

4 

+1 

9 

Macaroni,  lb  

15 

5 

15. 

5 

Wheat  cereal  

24 

3 

24. 

2 

-0. 

4 

(28-oz.  package) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can..   

11 

9 

13. 

0 

+9 

2 

Peas,  #2  can  

16 

4 

16 

3 

-0 

6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can  

9 

4 

9. 

4 



— 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb  

1 

8 

1. 

9 

+5 

6 

Onions,  lb  

3 

7 

3 

8 

+2 

7 

Cabbage,  lb  

2 

5 

2 

6 

+4 

0 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head  „. 

8 

4 

9 

2 

+9 

5 

Spinach,  lb  

6 

3 

6 

1 

-3 

2 

Carrots,  bunch  

4 

5 

4 

8 

+6 

7 

Fruit  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2^  can  

19 

.3 

19 

3 

Pears,  #21-  can  

22 

7 

22 

5 

-0 

.9 

Pineapple,  can 

22 

6 

22 

6 

Fruit  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb  

4 

.4 

4 

6 

+4 

.5 

Bananas ,  doz  

21 

.7 

22 

8 

+5 

.1 

Oranges,  doz  

.  33 

.5 

33 

0 

-1 

.5 

Complete  on 
this  page 


price  increases  have  been  put  into  effect  or  are 
contemplated. 

BETWEEN  OCTOBER  8  and  November  5  major 
increases  of  0.3  cent  or  more  per  pound  loaf 
occurred  in  only  10  of  the  57  cities  reported 
on.  In  26  cities  there  was  no  change  in  price. 
In  21  cities  the  change  up  or  down  was,  in  all 
cases  but  one,  no  more  than  the  usual  slight 
movement.  While  flour  prices  went  up  sharply 
in  September  and  in  early  October,  they  dropped 
off  again  in  the  latter  half  of  October  and  in 
early  November.  Unless  flour  prices  should 
start  up  again  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
to  expect  any  further  marked  increase  in  bread 
prices.     Here    and    there    bread    prices    may  be 


raised  slightly  as  bakeries  use  up  their  supply 
of  flour  and  buy  new  supplies  at  somewhat  higher 
costs . 


NOVEMBER'S  Crop  Report  confirms  ear- 
lier indications  that  there  will  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  nearly  all  food  crops  except  certain 
classes  of  wheat.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  frosts  and  freezes  during  October 
reduced  the  prospects  for  several  of  the  late 
crops.  The  potato  crop,  for  example,  will  be 
smaller  than  was  expected  a  month  ago  because 
some  potatoes  were  damaged  by  freezing  in  the 
West  and  Central  West.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  any  shortage  of  potatoes,  however. 
The  crop  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year  but  almost  equal  to  average.  There 
has  been  an  ample  supply  of  most  vegetables 
throughout  the  season.  Reports  are  that  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  have  been  canned  and 
there  are  fairly  large  supplies  of  winter  vege- 
tables in  storage.  Fruit  crops  are  about  aver- 
age, and  the  supply  of  nuts  is  unusually  large. 

FEED  GRAIN  supplies  are  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  usual  rations  for  the  reduced 
number  of  livestock  on  farms  and  to  leave  a 
rather  small  carry-over  into  next  year.  Hay 
production  this  year  is  above  average  and  will 
permit  the  feeding  of  more  than  the  usual  ration 
per  head. 

FINAL  ESTIMATES  of  crop  production  are 
published  in  December  when  some  minor  revisions 
can  be  expected.  Usually,  however,  the  November 
report  gives  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the 
production  of  most  crops.  Whatever  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  December  report  it  is  certain 
that  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  all 
food  crops  with  the  exception  of  certain  kinds 
of  wheat  which  must  be  imported  from  Canada. 
Supplies  of  meat,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be 
relatively  low  for  many  months  to  come. 


FOOD  PRICES  on  OCTOBER  22 
are  reported  and  commented  on  in  a  separate  statement,  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  requests  to  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    The  supply  is  limited. 


BUTTER  PRICES  rose  sharply  from  October  22  to 
November  5,  the  average  increase  amounting  to 
0.9  cent  a  pound.  Cheese  prices  went  up  0.1 
cent  a  pound  in  the  same  period.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  average  price  of  milk.  The  rise 
in  butter  prices  amounted  to  2.6  percent  in  the 
period  of  2  weeks. 

PRICES  of  butter  in  the  wholesale  markets  contin- 
ued to  advance  throughout  October  and  the 
first  half  of  November.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  the  wholesale  price  of  92-score 
butter  rose  about  7  cents  a  pound  from  the 
last  week  in  September  to  the  week  ending 
November  16.  This  probably  means  that  butter 
prices  to  the  consumer  will  continue  to  go  up 
for  several  weeks. 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  butter  in  November  appear  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  they  were  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  Although  butter  prices  usu- 
ally advance  during  the  fall,  the  increase 
since  last  August  seems  to  be  greater  than  the 
usual  seasonal  rise.  Behind  these  two 
facts  is  another,  namely,  that  high  prices  for 
all  meats  are  encouraging  farmers  to  shift 
from  dairy  products  to  meat  animal  production 
where  such  shifts  can  easily  be  made.  As  a 
result,  butter  production  has  been  dropping 
during  the  last  few  months.  Increasing  pay 
rolls  are  also  believed  to  be  helping  up  the 
present  level  of  butter  prices. 

PRESENT  INDICATIONS  for  the  coming  winter,  how- 
ever, are  that  butter  production  should  be 
larger  than  it  was  last,  although  it  will 
probably  not  measure  up  to  the  quantities 
produced  during  depression  years  because  of  the 
relatively  greater  profit  in  producing  meat 
animals.  Prices  of  butter  in  early  1936  are 
expected  to  be  lower  than  they  were  in  early 
1935. 

FARM  PRICE  of  butterfat  in  October  averaged  25.9 
cents  a  pound  which  was  1  cent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  month  and  1.6  cents  higher 
than  in  October  1934.  Drop  in  the  prices 
of  feed  grains  together  with  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  butterfat  have  resulted  in  a  price 
relationship  more  favorable  to  the  dairyman 
than  has  existed  any  time  during  the  past  19 
months . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents) 

Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter- 
Markets  (de-      fat     Cheese  Butter  '[ 
liv-  content 


ered) 

range 

(lb 

•  ) 

(lb.) 

nited  States 

11 

.  5 

3 

.  5-5 

.  0 

26 

.9 

35 

4 

New  England: 

Boston    

11 

.7 

3 

.7-4 

.8 

27 

.1 

32 

.9 

Bridgeport  

13 

.0 

3 

.7-4 

.8 

28 

.9 

35 

.3 

Fall  River  

13 

.0 

3 

.3 

26 

.6 

32 

!i 

Manchester  

12 

.0 

3 

.8-4 

.0 

27 

.1 

32 

.9 

New  Haven  

13 

.0 

3 

.7-4 

.0 

27 

.3 

35 

.2 

Portland,  Maine.,.. 

12 

.0 

4 

0-4 

.3 

26 

.9 

33 

.4 

Providence  

13 

.0 

3 

.7-3 

.8 

26 

.4 

32 

.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

12 

.0 

3 

6-3 

.7 

26 

.0 

33 

.4 

Newark  

13 

.0 

3 

5-3 

.7 

27 

.2 

36 

.6 

New  York  

12 

.5 

3 

5-3 

7 

28 

.7 

36 

4 

Philadelphia  

11 

.0 

3 

5-3 

8 

29 

.3 

36 

7 

Pittsburgh  

11 

.0 

3 

6-3 

.8 

27 

.9 

36 

1 

Rochester  

12 

.0 

3 

8 

27 

9 

33 

1 

Scranton  

11 

0 

3 

8 

27 

6 

33 

8 

lias X  ino rxn— uenxrax  . 

Chicago 

10 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

28 

6 

35 

4 

Cincinnati  

12 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

24 

8 

34 

2 

Cleveland  

10 

0 

3 

5 

27 

4 

34 

5 

Columbus  

10 

0 

4 

0 

25 

9 

25 

9 

Detroit  

12 

0 

3 

6-3 

7 

25 

3 

25 

3 

Indianapolis  

10 

0 

3 

8-3 

9 

25 

3 

25 

3 

Milwaukee  

10 

0 

3 

6 

27 

3 

27 

3 

Peoria   

11 

0 

3. 

8-4 

0 

34 

8 

34 

8 

Springfield,  111.. 

11 

1 

4 

0 

24.4 

24 

4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

10 

0 

OA 

o 

o 

24 

8 

Kansas  City  

11 

1 

3. 

8-4 

0 

/CO 

o 
c. 

26 

2 

Minneapolis  

10 

0 

3. 

5-3 

7 

0 

25 

2 

Omaha  

10 

0 

3 

8 

25 

1 

33 

2 

St.  Louis  

10 

1 

3. 

7-3 

8 

25 

5 

35 

3 

St.  Paul  

10 

0 

3. 

6-3 

7 

25 

1 

33 

8 

Wichita  

10 

0 

3. 

7-4.1 

21. 

4 

31 

0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

14 

0 

4. 

2-4 

4 

23 

.7 

36 

.5 

Baltimore  

12 

0 

4. 

0-4 

2 

26 

0 

36 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

15 

0 

4. 

0-4 

3 

23 

1 

34 

4 

Jacksonville  

15 

0 

4 

0-5 

0 

23 

0 

35 

0 

Norfolk.....  

14 

0 

3 . 

8-3 

9 

23 

2 

34.7 

Richmond  

12 

0 

3 

5 

23 

.7 

33 

.9 

Savannah  

14 

0 

4 

0-4 

6 

23 

.2 

35 

.3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13 

0 

4 

1 

26 

.2 

35 

.9 

Winston-Salem  

4 

3 

26 

.9 

34 

.9 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

13 

3 

4. 

3-4 

5 

21 

.5 

35 

.4 

Jackson,  Miss  

13 

0 

4 

4 

24 

6 

35 

.0 

Knoxville  

12 

0 

4. 

0-4 

2 

28 

0 

34 

.4 

Louisville  

12 

4 

4 

0 

26 

4 

35 

8 

Memphis  

10 

5 

3. 

5-4 

5 

22 

6 

34 

.0 

wioDiie   . 

14 

0 

4. 

0-5. 

0 

23 

7 

33 

8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

11 

0 

4 

4 

25 

8 

33 

.7 

Houston  

12 

0 

4. 

2-4 

6 

22 

3 

34 

4 

Little  Rock  

12 

0 

3. 

8-4 

5 

23 

1 

33 

.0 

New  Orleans  

11 

5 

4. 

0-4 

5 

25 

2 

35 

0 

Oklahoma  City  

11 

0 

4 

0 

26 

7 

35 

9 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

11 

0 

4. 

0-4 

1 

26 

8 

35 

0 

Butte..   

10 

0 

3. 

5-3 

7 

24 

0 

34 

9 

Denver  

10 

9 

3. 

7-3, 

8 

27 

3 

35 

5 

Salt  Lake  City 

10. 

0 

3. 

8 

23 

7 

37 

4 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

11 

0 

4. 

0 

27 

1 

37 

9 

Portland,  Oreg 

10. 

5 

4. 

0 

24, 

9 

36. 

5 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

4. 

0-4. 

2 

28, 

0 

38. 

3 

Seattle  

9. 

0 

4. 

0 

23. 

7 

37. 

7 
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verage  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

White 
(lb.) 

Rye 
(lb.) 

Whole- 
wheat 
(lb.) 

•nited  States  

8. 

5 

9 

1 

9 

5 

New  England: 

Boston  

Q 

o 

\j 

q 

Q 

o 

Q 

o 

Bridgeport  

9 

1 

9 

8 

9 

8 

Fall  River  

7 

8 

8 

4 

8 

9 

Manchester 

8 

3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

New  Haven  

9 

1 

9 

7 

10 

0 

Portland,  Maine  

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

3 

Providence  

8 

2 

8 

8 

9 

4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Bui raio  

Q 
O 

A 

4 

Q 
O 

O 

y 

A 

4 

Newark  

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

New  York  

8 

8 

9 

1 

9 

7 

Ph  i  1  ad  ft  1  nh  i  a 

9 

6 

9 

9 

10 

7 

Pittsburgh  

8 

9 

10 

6 

10 

7 

Rochester  

8 

1 

8 

2 

9 

0 

Scranton  

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

4 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago  

7 

5 

8 

1 

9 

1 

Cincinnati  

7 

9 

9 

4 

9 

6 

Cleveland    

rr 

1 

o 
o 

o 
o 

4 

o 
o 

rr 
1 

Columbus  

8 

2 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Detroit  

7 

5 

7 

7 

8 

2 

Tndi  ananolis 

7 

4 

7 

8 

9 

2 

Milwaukee  

7 

8 

7 

7 

10 

0 

Peoria  

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Springfield,  111 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

7 

West  Morth— L/entrai : 

Cedar  Rapids  

o 
o 

y 

r\ 

a 

o 

10 

1 

Kansas  City  

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Minneapolis  

8 

4 

8 

9 

9 

3 

Omaha 

8 

5 

9 

0 

8 

8 

St.  Louis  

8 

3 

9 

1 

9 

5 

St.  Paul  

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

6 

Wichita  

7 

6 

8 

0 

9 

3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9 

2 

9 

4 

9 

0 

Baltimore  

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

6 

Charleston,  o.  L 

y 

9 

o 

o 

10 

0 

Jacksonville  

9 

7 

9 

8 

10 

0 

Noriolk  

9 

1 

9 

4 

9 

5 

Pi  nhmnnd 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

5 

Savannah  

Q 

U 

1(J 

rr 

o 

Washington,  D.  C 

9 

3 

9 

6 

9 

9 

Winston-Salem  

10 

7 

11 

0 

11 

3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

9 

8 

10 

0 

10 

n 

\J 

Jackson,  Miss  

9 

5 

10 

1 

10 

0 

Knoxville 

Louisville  

7 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

Memphis  

8 

4 

9 

4 

Q 

Mobile  

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

0 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas  

8 

8 

9 

0 

8 

8 

Hmist  on 

6 

7 

8 

6 

Q 

O 

Q 
o 

Little  Rock  

9 

8 

9 

7 

q 

Q 

o 

New  Orleans  

8 

2 

8 

7 

9 

7 

Oklahoma  City  

9 

2 

10 

3 

9 

6 

Mountain: 

AT  biinnpfmip 

Butte  

9 

8 

9 

7 

f 

q 

Q 
O 

Denver  

7 

9 

9 

6 

8 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  

•7 
I 

4: 

c 
O 

Q 
O 

Po.cific: 

Los  Angeles  

7 

6 

9 

3 

8 

1 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

1 

9 

9 

9 

2 

San  Francisco  

9 

3 

9 

0 

8 

8 

Seattle  

9 

1 

9 

.9 

9 

0 

B;iijacl 

WHITE  BREAD  continued  to  step  up  slightly  in 
price  during  the  2  weeks  from  October  22  to 
November  5,  but  the  increase  of  0.1  cent  a 
pound  loaf  in  those  2  weeks,  even  added  to 
the  advance  of  0.1  cent  in  the  previous  2 
weeks,  was  an  indication  that  the  threatened 
Nation-wide  increase  of  a  cent  a  pound  had  not 
been  put  into  effect. 

TEN  CITIES  only  showed  an  advance  in  bread 
prices  between  these  two  dates.  In  five,  the 
increase  was  no  more  than  the  usual  change 
from  period  to  period.  Increases  greater  than 
0.2  cent  a  pound  loaf  which  occurred  between 
October  22  and  November  5,  when  added  to  in- 
creases which  occurred  in  the  previous  2 
weeks,  made  the  record  look  as  follows: 

Milwaukee   up  1.0  cent 

Philadelphia  and  Washington   up  0.9  cent 

New  Haven  :   up  0.6  cent 

Bridgeport   up  0.5  cent 

Norfolk,  Louisville,  Los  Angeles,,  up  0.4  cent 

Richmond,  Butte   up  0.3  cent 

In  26  of  the  57  cities  for  which  prices  are 
reported  there  was  no  change  between  October  8 
and  November  5;  in  20  there  were  advances  or 
decreases  of  0.2  cent  or  less.  In  Oklahoma 
City,  a  decrease  of  0.5  cent  was  reported. 

FLOUR  PRICES  dropped  somewhat  during  October  and 
the  first  part  of  November.  The  average  cost 
of  high-grade  flours  going  into  a  pound  loaf 
fell  from  2.67  cents  on  October  8  to  2.47 
cents  on  November  5.  Total  ingredient  costs 
dropped  correspondingly  from  3.64  to  3.42 
cents . 

CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  is  continuing  efforts,  de- 
scribed in  our  last  issue,  to  obtain  actual 
cost  figures  for  consumers  in  cities  where  ad- 
vances in  bread  prices  have  taken  place.  A 
progress  report  will  appear  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible . 

RYE  BREAD  prices  were  reported  unchanged  between 
October  22  and  November  8.  Prices  of  whole 
wheat  bread  advanced  from  9.4  to  9.5  cents  a 
pound . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents] 


Markets 


Flour 


lb. 


Maca-  Wheat 
roni  cereal 
(28-oz. 
(lb.)  pkg.) 


FLOUR  PRICES  went  up  0 . 1  cent  a  pound  from  Octo- 
ber 22  to  November  5,  while  prices  of  wheat 
cereal  went  down  0.1  cent  a  package  of  28 
ounces . 

WHOLESALE  FLOUR  prices  declined  rather  sharply 
in  October  and  early  November,  so  no  continued 
increase  in  the  price  of  flour  is  likely. 
There  is  commonly  a  considerable  lag,  between 
changes  in  wholesale  prices  and  retail  prices 
of  flour,  however.  The  increase  from  October 
22  to  November  5  may  be  a  reflection  of  the 
increase  which  occurred  in  the  wholesale  flour 
market  immediately  preceding  the  month  of 
October. 

DEVELOPMENTS  in  the  world  wheat  market  usually 
exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  wheat  prices 
in  the  United  States.  Ordinarily  this  is  be- 
cause we  have  wheat  to  export  and  the  prices 
we  can  get  in  the  world  markets  determine  to  a 
great  extent  the  prices  here.  This  year  the 
United  States  will  need  to  import  some  good 
quality  spring  wheat  because  of  the  black  rust 
which  attacked  domestic  hard  red  spring  wheat. 
Developments  in  foreign  markets,  therefore, 
determine  largely  what  we  have  to  pay  for 
wheat  of  this  kind.  Thus  prices  of  wheat  in 
this  country  have  recently  been  affected  con- 
siderably by  such  developments  as  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Ethiopia  and  the  uncertain 
political  situation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by 
improved  crop  prospects  in  Argentina,  and 
Canadian  policies  concerning  the  disposal  of 
surplus  wheat  in  Canada. 

SOME  of  these  factors  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  changes  in  wheat  prices  in  this 
country  during  the  past  few  months.  Similar 
factors  will  doubtless  play  a  part  in  deter- 
mining prices  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  develop- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  probable  price  trend 
in  this  country  is  therefore  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
in  the  present  picture,  however,  which  would 
indicate  any  sharp  change  in  wheat  prices 
either  upward  or  downward. 


United  States, 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine- 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee,-.   

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central; 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver    

Salt  Lake  City..... 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


5 

4 

15 

5 

24 

2 

5 

1 

15 

1 

24 

1 

6 

2 

17 

3 

25 

3 

5 

4 

16 

6 

23 

2 

5 

6 

17 

5 

26 

4 

5 

9 

16 

0 

23 

8 

5 

3 

17 

7 

23 

9 

5 

5 

14 

9 

23 

1 

5 

6 

17 

0 

24 

4 

5 

6 

16 

2 

23 

4 

5 

8 

16 

7 

24 

1 

5 

2 

16 

3 

24 

7 

5 

1 

15 

8 

23 

5 

5 

6 

15 

5 

23 

1 

5 

5 

16 

9 

24 

2 

5 

7 

13 

4 

25 

7 

0 

i 

lo 

4 

DO 

cc 

o 

5 

4 

16 

4 

22 

7 

4 

6 

17 

3 

22 

7 

5 

3 

14 

6 

23 

9 

4 

9 

15 

2 

25 

8 

5 

3 

14 

0 

24 

5 

5 

6 

13 

8 

26 

8 

6 

0 

12 

3 

27 

3 

5 

2 

14 

8 

22 

9 

5 

1 

16 

5 

23 

5 

5 

5 

13 

8 

21 

9 

5 

0 

19 

4 

24 

6 

5 

7 

15 

5 

26 

0 

5 

4 

14 

0 

23 

6 

4 

8 

13 

0 

24 

2 

5 

8 

17 

0 

25 

9 

0 

0 

lo 

o 
<c 

/CO 

O 

5 

8 

15 

4 

24 

9 

5 

9 

15 

0 

26 

2 

5 

3 

15 

5 

25 

2 

5 

4 

15 

5 

23 

8 

5 

7 

16 

4 

25 

1 

5 

9 

15 

6 

23 

9 

5 

4 

19 

1 

29 

1 

5 

2 

13 

3 

25 

4 

5 

3 

16 

8 

30 

0 

5 

0 

12 

7 

29 

6 

5 

4 

13 

5 

25 

9 

5 

9 

14 

3 

27 

9 

5 

1 

16 

9 

25 

5 

5 

5 

17 

0 

26 

0 

4 

9 

13 

0 

22 

9 

4 

8 

15 

8 

30 

3 

6 

2 

9 

6 

24 

1 

5 

8 

12 

4 

29 

3 

5 

7 

19 

0 

22 

8 

5 

3 

15 

6 

25 

3 

4 

5 

16 

5 

23 

5 

4 

0 

17 

6 

25 

8 

4 

6 

15 

0 

23 

8 

4 

7 

17 

0 

24 

9 

4 

9 

15 

5 

23 

7 

5 

0 

17 

3 

26 

0 
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IN  U  V  cUiUo  i 

o ,    ±  ^oo 

Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

/ 

(  ID  . 

) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

n 

OU 

p. 

24.0 

New  England: 

Boston  

37 

7 

32 

8 

28.0 

Bridgeport   

41 

3 

33 

5 

26.6 

Fall  River  

T 

O 

O^ 

n 
u 

26.2 

Manchester  

AO 

.  o 

/Co 

Q 

c/ 

25.7 

INcW   flcLVyil  _  —  

A^ 
*±x 

o*± 

O 

c 

/C  1  .  o 

Portland,  Maine 

7R 

1 

7n 

OU 

Q 

c/ 

22.5 

Providence  

q 

74 

4 

28.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

31 

4 

27 

9 

22.4 

Newark  

37 

8 

31 

8 

24.9 

New  York  

•zo 
oo 

U 

o4 

1 

24.7 

Philadelphia  

A  d 

T 
O 

TC 
OO 

o 
2 

26.1 

ri X xsDurgn  

TO 

4 

ori 
29 

0 

<c<c  .  1 

Rochester  

ol 

rr 
1 

OT 

2  / 

o 
2 

22.8 

Scranton  

'Z  A 

'Z 

6 

TO 

o2 

ry 
1 

25.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

34 

8 

32 

1 

26.4 

Cincinnati  

38 

4 

31 

3 

24.4 

Cleveland  

32 

7 

29 

6 

23.9 

Columbus  

35 

4 

29 

8 

24.4 

Detroit  

66 

y 

ori 
29 

o 

24.9 

Indianapolis  

04 

0 

2  f 

D 

23.2 

ivix±waUKee    

66 

y 

oo 
2o 

o 
O 

OA  7 

Peoria   

0 

o 

21.3 

Springfield,  111 

T  A 

u 

o  c 
20 

T 
O 

21.7 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

27. 

4 

20 

1 

18.4 

Kansas  City  

31. 

1 

27 

8 

20.8 

Minneapolis  

31 . 

8 

OO 

28 

>* 

4 

22.2 

Omaha  

oi 

r\ 

y 

O  A 

24 

7 

20.7 

OX.  .  LiOUlS  

OO 

o 
o 

2d 

9 

OT  r> 
<co .  U 

St .  Paul  

ol 

4 

26 

9 

22.4 

Wichita  

ol 

o 
2 

oo 
22 

o 

17.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

37 

7 

31 

6 

24.6 

Baltimore  

31 

1 

28 

4 

21 .6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

31 

4 

27 

3 

19.0 

Jacksonville  

31 

1 

27 

3 

21 .5 

Norfolk  

34 

0 

T  O 

30 

0 

22.1 

Richmond  

oo 

i 

o  o 
do 

4 

21.7 

oavannan  

28 

7 

oc^ 

26 

4 

1  £3  T 
lo .  / 

Washington,  D.  C 

oy 

D 

TO 

od 

0 

23.9 

Winston-Salem  

TO 

6d. 

3 

oc^ 

26 

9 

23.1 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

33 

0 

26 

3 

21.2 

Jackson,  Miss  

34 

0 

o  ni 

20 

9 

17.1 

Knoxville  

32 

1 

Of^ 

27 

8 

23.3 

Louisville  

•7  "7 

OO 

OT 

27 

9 

0 1  c 

2i  .  o 

Memphis  

T  A 

34 

o 

O  T 

21 

0 

16.9 

Mobile  

oo 

O 

OO 

22 

1 

16.8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

36 

3 

OO 

29 

7 

21.9 

Houston..   

TT 
OO 

o 

oo 
do 

o 
2 

20.1 

LilLLie  JaOCK  

31 

9 

o^ 

26 

0 

io .  / 

New  Orleans 

'70 

32 

4 

o  o 

28 

7 

18.2 

Oklahoma  City  

30 

3 

20 

0 

16.8 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

TO 

32 

5 

O  A 

24 

0 

21.0 

DUT-  X  e  

o 

6 

O  1 

21 

3 

lo .  ( 

Denver 

TO 

32 

5 

25 

6 

21 .2 

Salt  Lake  City 

o 

20 

o 

20.4 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

31 

3 

26 

1 

19.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

25 

0 

20 

8 

16.9 

San  Francisco  

31 

4 

27 

7 

18.6 

Seattle  

29 

2 

25 

3 

19.0 

DURING  the  2  weeks  ending  November  5  there  was 
a  substantial  drop  in  retail  prices  of  beef. 
Round  steak  prices  fell  off  1.2  cents  a  pound, 
rib  roast  0.9  cent,  and  chuck  roast  0.4  cent. 
This  represents  an  important  reduction  in 
prices  because  meat  prices  do  not  usually 
change  so  much  in  a  period  of  2  weeks.  It  is 
important  also  because  meat  prices  in  general 
have  been  high. 

DURING  this  period  of  2  weeks  prices  of  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  meats  and  meat  products 
dropped.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  high 
point  in  meat  prices  is  passed.  According 
to  the  livestock  economists  we  must  expect 
prices  to  remain  at  fairly  high  levels  at 
least  through  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
the  first  half  of  next  year. 

DECREASE  in  beef  prices  during  the  latter  part 
of  October  and  early  November  represents  in 
part  at  least  the  ordinary  seasonal  movement. 
Beef  prices  commonly  are  lower  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer.  Conditions  in  the  whole- 
sale livestock  markets,  however,  indicate  that 
some  further  reductions  in  beef  prices  are 
probable  during  the  next  few  weeks.  There 
was  a  fairly  substantial  decline  in  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  beef  steers  from  the  last  week 
in  October  to  the  middle  of  November.  This 
amounted  to  about  75  cents  a  100  pounds  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  1|-  cents  a  pound 
of  retail  beef  cuts. 

NO  MARKED  falling  off  in  beef  prices  can  be  an- 
ticipated during  the  coming  winter.  There 
may  be  some  seasonal  decline  in  the  prices  of 
better  grades  of  steers  and  the  better  grades 
of  beef  as  the  result  of  increased  supplies 
of  fed  cattle  but  no  marked  drop  in  prices  is 
likely  because  of  the  continued  short  supply 
of  hogs  and  the  reduced  supplies  of  poorer 
grades  of  cattle. 

SUPPLIES  of  cattle  in  October  continued  large. 
Receipts  at  several  markets  were  2  percent 
larger  than  commercial  receipts  in  October 
1934  and  5  percent  above  the  October  5-year 
average.  Inspected  slaughter  amounted  to 
slightly  over  a  million  head  and  was  10  per- 
cent larger  than  the  commercial  inspected 
slaughter  in  October  1934  and  30  percent 
greater  than  the  5-year  average. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1955  (cents) 

Whole 

M;,rk^+«  Chops      Lard  smoked 


 (lb.)      (lb.)  (lb.) 

United  States   33.4       21.0  33.2 


ALL  PORK  products  dropped  in  price  during  the  2 
weeks  from  October  22  to  November  5.  The  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  pork  chops  was  remark- 
able, going  from  an  average  of  38.8  cents  to 
33.4  cents  a  pound  in  2  weeks.  This  is  a 
drop  of  almost  14  percent  and  is  one  of  the 
sharpest  declines  in  retail  meat  prices  on  re- 
cord. Lard  fell  0.7  cent  a  pound  in  the  same 
period  and  prices  of  whole  smoked  hams  also 
declined  0.7  cent  a  pound. 

THE  ABRUPT  drop  in  the  prices  of  pork  chops  evi- 
dently was  a  reflection  of  a  similar  sharp  drop 
in  wholesale  prices  of  loins  which  fell  almost 
8  cents  a  pound  from  the  week  ending  October  5 
to  the  week  ending  November  2.  During  the 
2  weeks  following  November  2,  however,  prices 
of  loins  recovered  more  than  2  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  likely  that  prices  of  pork  chops  may  go 
up  somewhat  during  the  next  few  weeks  while 
prices  of  other  pork  products  such  as  ham, 
bacon,  and  lard  may  very  likely  continue  to  go 
down  slightly.  Wholesale  prices  of  ham  and 
bacon  were  about  steady  during  the  first  half 
of  November  at  a  level  slightly  below  that 
which  prevailed  in  October.  Lard  prices  con- 
tinued to  drop  throughout  October  and  the 
first  half  of  November. 

RECENT  DECLINE  in  prices  of  hog  products  has 
been  largely  seasonal.  These  products  usually 
drop  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  when 
the  spring  pig  crop  comes  on  the  market.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  however,  the  falling 
off  of  hog  product  prices  has  been  somewhat 
more  than  the  average  seasonal  decrease. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  hogs  dropped  more  than  $1 
a  100  pounds  from  the  week  ending  October  5 
to  the  week  ending  November  9.  The  following 
week,  however,  there  was  a  slight  recovery 
in  prices.  It  is  likely  that  the  hog  prices 
of  early  November  represent  about  the  seasonal 
low  point  and  that  any  further  declines  will 
be  small. 


New  England: 

Boston   31.8 

Bridgeport   35.0 

Fall  River._.-._   35.3 

Manchester   32.3 

New  Haven   34.6 

Portland,  Maine   32.0 

Providence   34.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   32.5 

Newark   32.2 

New  York   34.2 

Philadelphia   35.1 

Pittsburgh   31.3 

Rochester   32.3 

Scranton   33.0 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   34.0 

Cincinnati   35.0 

Cleveland   33.1 

Columbus   38.6 

Detroit   34.8 

Indianapolis   32.4 

Milwaukee   31.6 

Peoria   34.3 

Springfield,  Ill....__  31.6 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   28.9 

Kansas  City   32.7 

Minneapolis   32.1 

Omaha   29.7 

St.  Louis   29.7 

St.  Paul   30.7 

Wichita   31.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   33.6 

Baltimore   32.6 

Charleston,  S.  C   32.5 

Jacksonville   33.4 

Norfolk   33.5 

Richmond   35  . 1 

Savannah   32  . 4 

Washington,  D.  C   32.9 

Winston-Salem   31 . 0 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   32.2 

Jackson,  Miss   31.4 

Knoxville   30.3 

Louisville   30.8 

Memphis   30.0 

Mobile   29.8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   35.4 

Houston   33.4 

Little  Rock   31.5 

New  Orleans   32.6 

Oklahoma  City   31.0 

Mountain : 

Albuque  rque   36 .  0 

Butte   32.4 

Denver   35.7 

Salt  Lake  City   37.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   41.7 

Portland,  Oreg   33.8 

San  Francisco   39.4 

Seattle   35.4 


19.4 
20.3 
19.1 
19.8 
21.1 
20.2 
19.1 

19.7 
21.2 
21.7 
20.4 

21.3 
20.4 
22.1 


21.5 
20.8 
23.3 
21.2 
20.3 
20.8 
20.0 
23.1 
22.2 


20.7 
21.5 
20.4 
21.0 
20.1 
20.0 
20.2 


21.7 
19.5 
22.3 
22.2 
19.8 
20.3 
22.2 
19.9 
21.5 

20.0 
23.4 
21.3 
22.2 
20.1 
21.5 

23.9 
21.1 
22.9 
20.5 
21.5 

22.3 
23.7 
22.2 
24.9 

22.2 
21.4 
22.0 
22.6 


33, 
34. 
34. 
34. 
34. 
32.5 
32.5 


32.2 
33.2 
33.7 
33.1 
32.4 
33.0 
30.6 

33.5 
31.4 
33.8 
33.9 
34.9 
30.8 
31.7 
32.1 
33.3 

31.4 
34.3 
31.2 
31.6 
33.4 
30.8 
31.9 

31.4 
33.1 
32.7 
32.5 
33.5 
34.4 
31.0 
33.0 
32.8 

33.3 
33.3 
28.5 
30.5 
32.0 
30.1 

33.6 
31.4 
32.1 
31.5 
31.1 

36.0 
34.1 
34.0 
34.9 

34.2 
33.9 
36.5 
36.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Leg  of 
lamb 

(lb.) 

Breast 
lamb 

(lb.  ) 

Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.) 

unixeu.  oxates        _  .  . 

26. 

8 

12 

5 

21 

4 

New  England: 

Boston  

22 

9 

13 

3 

17 

2 

Bridgeport  

27 

9 

10 

8 

21 

1 

Fall  River  

27 

9 

10 

2 

20 

5 

Manchester  

.  26 

7 

14 

0 

20 

7 

i^cw  ncivt/ii_  _  

27 

5 

12 

2 

22 

7 

1  Ui  l^XcLllU,  IVlcLXllfcJ  

25 

1 

13 

9 

18 

9 

1   i  U  V  _LUt?llUt;_   

27 

2 

11 

9 

21 

J. 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

25 

5 

13 

4 

22 

8 

Newa'rk  

27 

4 

14 

9 

24 

4 

New  York  

27 

6 

12 

3 

20 

5 

Philadelphia  

28 

1 

9 

7 

19 

1 

1  X  U  UoUUi  ^iJ.  -   

28 

7 

14 

9 

22 

3 

RnoVifiQ'f'  AT* 

l\WwilC/0  UOl   

25 

7 

13 

7 

21 

6 

Qr»-no-n-|-  f\r\ 
Ov^ldXiOUiX   .  

30 

2 

12 

3 

24 

2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

28 

6 

12 

6 

24 

7 

Cincinnati  

32 

0 

17 

6 

26 

8 

Cleveland  

28 

3 

13 

1 

25 

3 

Columbus__.^ 

31 

5 

17 

.  1 

27 

.0 

Detroit. _._  

29 

4 

16 

1 

26 

8 

Indianapolis  

30 

5 

14 

5 

23 

.  0 

IVIX  X  W  d  LliVc  fcJ  

28 

4 

12 

.8 

23 

.8 

Ppn  vi  ^ 

1            XCL                  __  _ 

28 

.9 

14 

.2 

23 

.6 

*^S;J  ixiigjixyxLi,  XXX. 

28 

4 

13 

.4 

21 

.4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

25 

1 

12 

.6 

20 

.9 

Kansas  City 

26 

.6 

16 

.7 

22 

.  0 

Minneapolis  

26 

4 

11 

.2 

21 

.4 

Omaha   

25 

.2 

9 

.8 

19 

.3 

O  C  .    J_iUU.Xo_       _       _   ^ 

27 

.3 

16 

.  0 

21 

.b 

St  Pan! 

Kj  t      1  CL  Li  J  

25 

.3 

11 

.9 

21 

.4 

W  i  p.  Vi  i  +  a 

27 

.2 

11 

.7 

19 

.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

26 

.4 

15 

.0 

20 

.7 

Baltimore  . 

26 

.9 

15 

.2 

22 

.4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

29 

.0 

15 

.  0 

20 

.7 

Jacksonville  

27 

.3 

12 

.0 

20 

.7 

Norfolk  

26 

.6 

11 

.4 

19 

.6 

Richmond  . 

28 

.9 

15 

.6 

23 

.6 

va  n  n  n  Vi 

28 

7 

14 

.4 

21 

.4 

Wa  c;h  i  n  or+ nn      H  P 

28 

1 

12 

.5 

22 

.0 

rKXiio  UUll~OClXclIl 

Q 
O 

XX 

o 

0 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

30 

5 

15 

6 

18 

1 

Jackson,  Miss  

25 

0 

14 

7 

18 

9 

Knoxville 

29 

8 

15 

0 

25 

6 

Louisville. 

31 

4 

19 

2 

24 

7 

iviyinpnis 

26 

0 

14 

7 

17 

7 

/CO 

7 
f 

xo 

7 

xo 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

28 

5 

12 

8 

17 

9 

Houston 

29 

7 

13 

6 

18 

0 

j-iittie  Kock  

27 

4 

13 

9 

19 

3 

iNew  urxealis   

97 

C>  1 

A 
rr 

xo 

o 

XO 

O 

uKianoma  oity   „ 

n 

\J 

^x  . 

o 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

28. 

5 

15. 

5 

20. 

0 

Dn  +  +  ^ 

tsuute 

25. 

1 

11. 

0 

19 

4 

Denver 

25. 

4 

13. 

0 

21. 

4 

odXT,  LjaKe  oixy 

26. 

2 

11. 

7 

19. 

8 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 

26. 

6 

11. 

4 

20 

0 

Portland,  Greg 

23. 

6 

11. 

9 

19. 

1 

San  Francisco 

28. 

3 

11. 

0 

18. 

9 

Seattle 

26. 

2 

12. 

6 

21. 

3 

Juimir 

PRICES  of  lamb,  along  with  those  of  other  meats 
fell  during  the  2  weeks  from  October  22  to 
November  5.  The  average  price  of  leg  of  lamb 
went  down  1.3  cents  a  pound  while  breast  lamb 
dropped  0.5  cent  and  square  chuck  was  reduced 
0.5  cent. 

PROBABLY  the  recent  drop  in  lamb  prices  is  due 
in  part  to  reduced  prices  of  competing  meats. 
It  is  expected  that  lamb  prices  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  will  be  fairly  well 
maintained  and  prospects  are  for  some  advance 
in  lamb  prices  during  the  early  part  of  1936. 

SUPPLIES  of  sheep  and  lambs  continued  to  be 
fairly  large  during  October.  Receipts  at 
seven  leading  markets  were  2  percent  larger 
than  commercial  supplies  at  these  markets  in 
October  1934  but  13  percent  below  the  5-year 
average.  Inspected  slaughter  in  that  month 
was  the  second  largest  October  slaughter  on 
record.  For  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
lamb-marketing  year,  from  May  to  October,  the 
total  inspected  slaughter  was  the  largest  on 
record  if  we  exclude  from  last  year's  figures 
the  sheep  slaughtered  for  relief  purposes. 

A  RELATIVELY  heavy  movement  of  lambs  into  feed 
lots  in  Colorado  and  other  western  States 
occurred  in  October.  Indications  now  are  that 
lamb  feeding  in  the  western  States  will  be 
on  about  the  same  scale  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  principal  decrease  in  lamb  feeding  in  the 
western  lands  this  year  is  expected  to  be  in 
farm  feeding  in  Iowa,  wheat-field  feeding  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  feeding  generally  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  In  general,  feeder  lambs  this 
year  have  been  heavier  and  in  better  condition 
than  for  several  years  and  will  require  a 
shorter  feeding  period  than  they  did  last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents) 


1,'arkets 


Hens 
(lb.) 


Eggs 

;doz.; 


United  States. 


PRICES  of  hens  were  reduced  slightly  during  the 
2  weeks  ending  November  5  while  egg  prices  in- 
creased 0.5  cent  a  dozen.  Both  changes  are  in 
line  with  the  usual  movement  of  prices  during 
the  fall  months.  Egg  prices  usually  reach 
their  peak  about  the  end  of  November  or  at  the 
beginning  of  December  and  usually  fall  rather 
sharply  during  January,   February,   and  March. 

REPORTS  from  farmers  on  November  1  indicate  an 
average  of  70.8  layers  in  farm  flocks  as  com- 
pared with  69.4  on  November  1,  1934,  and  with 
an  average  of  76.5  during  the  5  years  from 
1928  to  1932.  The  number  of  eggs  per  100  lay- 
ers on  November  1  of  this  year  was  substan- 
tially above  the  average.  Total  production  of 
eggs  per  farm  flock  amounted  to  13.9  eggs  as 
compared  with  12.6  eggs  a  year  earlier  and 
with  a  5-year  average  of  13.6. 

PRESENT  PROSPECTS  indicate  egg  production  during 
the  remainder  of  1935  and  during  most  of  1936 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  during  the 
past  year. 

SUPPLIES  of  poultry  meats,  on  the  other  hand, 
continue  to  be  comparatively  short  and  prices 
are  likely  to  be  fairly  high  during  the  rest 
of  1935  and  in  the  first  half  of  1936.  Poul- 
try supplies  are  still  affected  by  the  desire 
of  farmers  to  save  as  many  layers  as  possible 
for  egg  production  this  winter.  Reduced  num- 
bers of  poultry  on  farms  in  the  middle  west 
during  the  latter  part  of  1934  resulted  in  a 
marked  drop  in  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at 
terminal  markets  during  most  of  1935.  Re- 
ceipts at  the  four  markets.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1935  amounted  to  about  151  million 
pounds  compared  with  185  million  pounds  during 
the  same  period  of  1934  and  197  million  pounds 
for  the  5-year  period,  1930-1934. 
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New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine... 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milv,'aukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City..... 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Greg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle..   
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents) 
iu,_ +  „  Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 
 '^^^^^^^  ( lb .  )       ( lb .  )       ( lb .  ) 


United  States   1.9 

New  England: 

Boston   1.9 

Bridgeport   2.0 

Fall  River   1.7 

Manchester   2.0 

New  Haven   2.0 

Portland,  Maine   1.7 

Providence   1.9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   1.4 

Newark   2.2 

New  York   2.4 

Philadelphia   2.0 

Pittsburgh   1.7 

Rochester   1.3 

Scranton   1.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   1.9 

Cincinnati   1.9 

Cleveland   1.6 

Columbus   1.4 

Detroit   1.4 

Indianapolis   1.5 

Milwaukee   1.3 

Peoria   1.6 

Springfield,  111   1.5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   1.3 

Kansas  City   2.0 

Minneapolis   2.0 

Omaha   1.7 

St.  Louis   1.9 

St.  Paul   1.5 

Wichita   1.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  .   2.3 

Baltimore   2.0 

Charleston,  S.  C   2.4 

Jacksonville   2.0 

Norfolk   2.2 

Richmond   2.1 

Savannah   2 . 1 

Washington,  D.  C   2.0 

Winston-Salem   2.4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   2.1 

Jackson,  Miss   2.5 

Knoxville   1.7 

Louisville   2.0 

Memphis   2.2 

Mobile   2.2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   3.1 

Houston   2.7 

Little  Rock   2.0 

New  Orleans   2.4 

Oklahoma  City   1.9 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque   1.6 

Butte   1.6 

Denver   1.8 

Salt  Lake  City..  __.  1.6 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   2.6 

Portland,  Oreg   2.3 

San  Francisco   .  2.4 

Seattle....   2.8 


3.8 


3.9 
4.0 
4.2 
4.0 
4.3 
4.1 
3.7 

3.7 
4.3 
4.2 
3.9 
3.7 
3.4 
3.6 


3.5 
4.2 

3.3 
3.6 
3.3 
4.1 
3.0 
4.2 
4.2 

3.4 
4.5 
2.8 
4.0 
3.8 
3.0 
3.7 

4.4 
4.0 
4.9 
4.4 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.2 
5.6 


4.0 
4.8 
5.3 
4.1 
4.0 
3.5 

4.6 
4.1 
3.9 
3.9 
5.3 

3.8 
3.3 
2.9 
2.7 


2.8 
2.8 
3.4 
3.0 


2.6 


2.6 
2.6 


1.7 
2.7 
2.9 
2.3 
1.7 
1.7 
1.9 


2.5 
2.6 

2.1 
2.2 
2.0 
2.3 
2.0 
2.5 
2.3 


2.8 
2.4 
3.2 
2.8 
3.8 
3.3 
2.9 
3.0 
2.6 

2.2 
3.5 
2.4 
2.6 
2.3 
3.2 

3.6 
2.7 
2.5 
3.8 
2.4 

2.5 
2.9 
1.7 
2.2 


2.6 
2.9 
6.5 
3.6 


POTATOES,  ONIONS,  and  cabbage  each  went  up  0.1 
cent  a  pound  from  October  22  to  November  5. 
The  rise  in  potato 'prices  was  largely  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  cut  in  the  estimated  supply  for  the 
coming  winter  due  to  frosts  and  freezes  in 
the  north-central  and  western  States.  Usu- 
ally potato  prices  reach  their  low  point  in 
November  but  this  year  there  was  some  increase 
in  prices  during  October  and  early  November 
due  to  the  changed  crop  prospects. 

THE  POTATO  crop  in  the  30  late  States  is  esti- 
mated at  282  million  bushels  compared  with 
312  million  bushels  in  1934  and  an  average  of 
290  million  bushels  for  the  5  years  from 
1928  to  1932.  Frosts  and  freezes  caused  a 
reduction  in  crop  prospects  in  most  of  the 
late  group  States.  The  drop  in  the  expected 
supply  caused  f.  o.  b.  prices  at  Presque  Isle 
to  rise  from  a  level  of  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  late  September  to  $1.42  for  the 
first  week  in  November.  In  Idaho  f.  o.  b. 
prices  went  up  from  62  cents  a  100  pounds  the 
first  week  in  October  to  $1.25  for  the  first 
week  in  November.  Freight  and  dealer's  charges 
which  remain  rather  inflexible  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  city  retail  prices.  Even  a  very 
moderate  change  in  retail  prices  ordinarily 
reflects  a  decided  swing  upward  or  downward 
in  prices  received  by  farmers. 

THE  TOTAL  onion  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at 
14,371,000  sacks  of  100  pounds  each  compared 
with  13,007,000  sacks  last  year  and  a  5-year 
average  of  13,402,000  sacks.  Production  of 
domestic-type  cabbage  in  the  late  group  States 
has  been  recently  estimated  at  322,000  tons. 
This  is  5  percent  smaller  than  last  year's 
crop  but  18  percent  larger  than  the  average 
production  for  the  period  1929-33.  The 
production  of  Danish  or  late  storage  types  of 
cabbage  is  considerably  smaller  than  last  year 
and  slightly  smaller  than  the  5-year  average. 
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DURING  the  2  weeks  from  October  22  to  November  5 
lettuce  prices  went  up  0.8  cent  a  head,  car- 
rots rose  0.3  cent  a  bunck,  and  spinach  prices 
dropped  0.2  cent  a  pound. 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  of  the  acreage  of  early 
lettuce  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Florida 
indicates  an  increase  of  10  percent  above  the 
1935  acreage  but  a  decrease  of  27  percent  be- 
low the  5-year  average  of  1930-34.  In  the 
Imperial  Valley  section  of  California  it  is 
reported  that  growers  have  experienced  some 
difficulty  with  early  plantings  and  several 
hundred  acres  are  being  replanted.  Fields 
planted  later  than  September  25,  however, 
appear  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  in  Florida  appears  to 
be  about  average. 

THREE  STATES,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia 
(Norfolk  district),  produce  most  of  the  com- 
mercial fall  crop  of  spinach.  These  States 
report  an  acreage  47  percent  larger  than  last 
fall's  acreage.  It  is  expected  that  yields 
per  acre  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  will  be 
smaller  than  last  fall  due  to  insect  damage 
and  wet  weather  but  that  the  yield  in  Virginia 
will  be  high.  Probably  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  entire  fall  crop  will  be  only 
slightly  below  that  of  last  year  and  because 
of  higher  acreage  the  production  of  fall  crop 
spinach  is  forecast  at  958,000  bushels  which 
is  an  increase  of  43  percent  over  last  year. 
This  would  indicate  that  supplies  of  spinach 
should  be  plentiful  throughout  the  winter  and 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  at  very  rea- 
sonable levels. 

CALIFORNIA'S  fall  crop  of  carrots  is  expected 
to  be  more  than  20  percent  larger  than  last 
fall's  crop  and  two-thirds  larger  than  the 
average  production  during  the  preceding  5 
years . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1935  (cents) 

Markets                S^^^'ff  Spinach  Carrots 
 (head)   ' 

United  States  

New  England: 


Fall  River. 


Middle  Atlantic: 
Buffalo  


Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  


Detroit  

Indianapo] 
Milwaukee. 
Peoria  


West  North-Central; 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C_ 
.  Jacksonville  


Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington, 


D.  C. 


East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5.  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 
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APPLE  PRICES  went  up  0.2  cent  a  pound  from  Octo- 
ber 22  to  November  5,  while  banana  prices  rose 
1.1  cents  a  dozen  and  orange  prices  dropped 
0.5  cent  a  dozen. 

APPLE  SUPPLIES  are  much  larger  than  a  year  ago 
and  prices  now  are  generally  lower  than  last 
year.  Probably  the  lowest  point  in  apple 
prices  for  the  current  season  has  been  passed 
and  some  seasonal  increase  can  be  expected 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  generally 
true,  however,  that  following  years  of  medium 
to  large  crops  the  seasonal  swing  of  prices  is 
not  very  marked  and  present  indications  are 
that  apple  prices  will  advance  rather  slowly 
and  moderately  during  the  winter  months. 

RECENT  REPORTS  indicate  that  the  apple  crop  is 
rather  small  in  European  countries.  This  may 
help  to  bring  back  part  at  least  of  the  export 
outlet  which  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
recent  years.  This  would,  of  course,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  demand  for  apples. 

THE  1935  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  168  million 
bushels  compared  with  121  million  bushels  last 
year  and  a  5-year  average  from  1928  to  1932  of 
161  million  bushels.  Production  this  year  is 
larger  than  last  year  in  all  areas  except  the 
south-central  States.  Carlot  shipments  of  ap- 
pies  this  season  have  been  heavier  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  although 
the  western  States  have  shipped  less. 

SUPPLIES  of  citrus  fruit  are  lower  than  average 
in  all  States  except  Arizona  which  produces 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total.  Present  indi- 
cations are  for  a  total  crop  of  both  oranges 
and  grapefruit  considerably  below  that  of  1934. 
The  California  Valencia  crop  from  the  bloom  of 
1935  will  not  be  estimated  until  December. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  5,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Co  rn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 

im*) 

#2^  can 

1  o  cx  ±  o 

#2^  can 

P 1  *n  o  Q  T^T^  n  a 

#2|-  can 

United  States    

  13.0 

16.3 

9.4 

19.3 

22.5 

22.6 

New  England: 

Boston  .  

Bridgeport  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine  

Providence    

  13.4 

  13.7 

  i  X  .  o 

  13.2 

  13.6 

  12.6 

  12.1 

16.7 
20.0 

X  1  .  o 

16.6 
17.1 
16.0 
17.5 

11.9 
12.0 

o .  o 
10.5 
11.2 
10.8 

8.9 

19.2 
20.4 

1  Q 

XC7  .  o 

21.4 
20.2 
20.2 
19.2 

22.9 
24.8 

99  1 

24.3 
24.6 
24.3 
20.0 

22.2 
23.3 

99  R 
c,/C  .  O 

23.9 
23.4 
23.3  • 
22.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

Newark  

iNew  I  o  rK.  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton    

  12.7 

  11.4 

11  7 

  XX  .  / 

  11.9 

  11.9 

  12.6 

  12.9 

16.5 

15.8 
1  ft  1 

XD  .  X 

16.1 
16.2 
16.5 
16.1 

10.0 
9.1 

Q  1 

y .  X 
10.2 

9.6 
10.3 

9.7 

20.6 
17.5 

1  1  .  D 

19.0 
19.5 
20.8 
19.7 

23.5 
20.3 

22.0 
20.1 
23.8 
22.8 

23.1 
20.7 

OA  O 

/CU .  o 
22.0 
23.1 
22.9 
22.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

ue  uroi  L    ■  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111    

  11.5 

  12.4 

  12.2 

  11.5 

11  1 

  10.4 

  11.3 

  13.7 

  12.7 

14.9 
16.0 
17.5 
17.1 

17  R 
X  (  .  O 

16.2 
14.6 
16.7 
18.8 

10.1 
11.4 
10.0 
9.9 

Q  1 

C7  .  X 

8.8 
10.2 
10.6 
11.9 

22.4 
19.7 
21.4 
21.0 

oci  n 
/OU  .  u 

19.3 
21.3 
23.3 
22.9 

24.9 
24.0 
22.9 
25.8 
ox  n 

26.1 
20.3 
26.0 
27.6 

24.8 
23.3 
24.0 
24.8 
ox  o 

ICO  .  <c 

23.5 
23.8 
24.7 
24.9 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

IVlXIincdpO  X  Xo        -  -  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita  

  10.2 

  10.2 

10  7 

  XU  .  1 

.......   10.8 

  10.8 

  11.7 

   10.8 

16.8 
15.4 

±*± .  o 

16.3 
17.4 
15.7 
17.3 

10.0 
8.9 

in  1=; 

XU  .  o 

10.1 
9.1 

10.3 
8.9 

22.3 
19.5 

91  R 
/CX  .  O 

21.2 
19.5 
21.1 
19.2 

24.1 
23.8 

24.2 
23.7 
22.3 
22.4 

23.3 
23.2 

OA  R 

23.9 
23.1 
23.6 
22.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

iNOriOXK   

Richmond  

Savannah..-.   :  

Washington,  D.  C  

Winston-Salem  .... 

  12.1 

  12.3 

  10.5 

  12.5 

11  A 

.                                     X  X  .  ^ 

  12.1 

  11.6 

  10.8 

 ^  13.9 

17.9 
16.1 
17.1 
16.4 

18.2 
17.7 
15.7 
21.5 

8.8 
8.3 
8.4 
8.2 

7  7 
I.I 

7.3 
8.3 
7.7 
9.6 

20.3 
17.8 
19.5 
18.6 
9n  9 

19.2 
21.1 
17.6 
24.6 

22.8 
21.2 
22.1 
23.3 

OA  n 

24.0 
23.5 
22.7 
29.3 

23.8 
19.8 
22.8 
22.7 
ox  s 

/CO  .  o 

23.7 
23.5 
21.5 
26.4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

jacKson,  ivixss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

11.3 

19  R 

  x<c .  o 

  10.5 

  12.1 

  11.0 

  11.5 

15.0 

xy .  ft 

14.8 
16.2 
16.5 
17.2 

8.1 

8.4 
10.1 
8.5 
8.1 

19.4 

9'^  X 
/CO  .  O 

19.8 
20.9 
18.7 
17.4 

21.0 

9R  R 
/CO .  u 

21.3 

24.6 

22.7 

19.9 

24.9 
OA  a 

22.0 
23.8 
21.8 
19.3 

West  South-Central: 

LlaXXaS                                                              .     .  .. 

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

19  P 

  10.6 

  11.4 

  11.6 

  12.5 

9n  1 
16.2 
16.9 
19.3 
20.3 

17  .  KJ 

7.4 
8.6 
8.9 
9.2 

9n  R 
17.0 
20.4 
18.5 
21.1 

9R  A 
/CO  .  *± 

21.1 
24.2 
24.2 
24.6 

OA  7 

20.7 
25.0 
21.8 
23.7 

iviounuaxn . 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

  12.0 

  12.9 

10.7 

  11.6 

17.0 

15.9 
16.4 
17.3 

11.9 
10.6 

10.0 
*11.2 

23.0 
19.4 
20.1 
21.8 

25.3 
22.0 
22.7 
24.4 

25.5 
24.5 
23.3 
23.7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg    

San  Francisco....   

Seattle    

....   12.6 

  12.2 

  12.7 

  13.7 

15.7 
17.2 
15.9 
17.4 

*11.3 
*13.3 
*12.7 
*13.4 

15.7 
20.2 
16.7 
20.1 

18.4 
22.1 
19.3 
21.2 

19.0 
21.8 
19.7 
21.2 
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Meat  Specialties  in  tFie  Budget 

[Concluded  from  page  10] 

commerce.  No  grade  stamps  as  a  rule,  however,  go 
on  these  meat  specialties  to  guide  consumers. 

RECIPES  ARE  important  in  cooking  most 
meat  specialties.  Since  they  are  delicacies, 
they  call  for  delicate  treatment.  Some  helps 
for  using  the  less  expensive  ones  as  well  as  for 
lower-priced  regular  cuts  of  meat  are  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  recipes  called  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low 
Cost."  Five  cents  buys  the  leaflet  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 


A  Better  Food  Cost  index 

[Concluded  from  page  13] 

THE  1935  MODEL  of  the  index  of  food 
costs  embodies  these  changes  proposed  by  the 
experts.  It  represents  more  faithfully  than 
any  index  previously  published  the  movement  of 
workers'  food  costs.  Prices  are  collected  ex- 
actly as  before  from  different  kinds  of  shops, 
both  chain  stores  and  "independents",  from 
bakers  in  the  case  of  bread  and  from  dairies  in 
the  case  of  milk.  Prices  of  each  food  are  aver- 
aged for  each  city  exactly  as  before.  The 
difference  comes  in  the  combinations  of  prices 
of  different  foods  to  get  indexes  for  a  city, 
a  region,  a  group  of  foods,  or  to  get  a  national 
index  of  food  costs  and  a  national  average  price 
of  one  food.  Here  the  new  weights  for  consumption 
and  population  are  used. 

ONE  MORE  JOB  remains  to  be  done,  said 
the  experts,  before  you  have  the  best  possible 
index  of  present  food  costs.  Examine  again 
into  the  actual  food  expenditures  of  workers' 
families  and  see  if  they  have  not  changed  since 
1917-19.  If  workers  are  buying  more  green 
vegetables  now  than  they  did  in  those  years,  for 
instance,  the  index  should  reflect  that  fact. 
A  new  cost-of-living  study  was  therefore  started 
in  1934.  Out  of  this  study  will  come  new  facts 
regarding  food  consumption  habits  which  can 
be  used  in  improving  still  further  the  consump- 
tion weights  used  in  figuring  the  index  of  food 
costs.  This  final  improvement  is  still  in  pro- 
cess. 1935 's  model  is  still  based  on  the  con- 
sumption habits  of  workers'  families  in  1917-19. 


BEFORE  YOU  LEARN  to  drive  a  1935  auto- 
mobile you  do  not  have  to  learn  to  drive  1929 ' s 
model.  You  do  not  need  to  know  or  care  anything 
about  the  design  of  previous  types  in  order  to 
make  this  year's  function.  But  with  indexes  of 
food  costs,  it  is  different.  To  compare  this 
year's  food  costs,  as  represented  by  an  index, 
you  must  have  an  index  for  previous  years  which 
is  computed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  this 
year's  model.  Whenever  a  major  change  is  made 
in  the  method  of  computing  this  food  index,  new 
computations  must  be  made  using  the  same  method 
for  previous  years  in  order  to  have  comparable 
data. 

REVISIONS  of  previous  indexes  pub- 
lished are  being  made  as  rapidly,  as  possible. 
Until  they  are  made,  hov/ever,  warnings  on  the 
use  which  consumers  make  of  the  new  index  of 
food  costs  in  comparing  previous  costs  are 
important . 

FIRST,  the  average  price  of  a  specific 
food  in  a  particular  city,  quoted  on  October  8 
and  after,  is  entirely  comparable  with  the  aver- 
age price  of  this  food  in  the  same  city  as 
quoted  before  October  8,  1935. 

SECOND,  the  United  States  average 
price  of  a  specific  food,  quoted  on  October  8 
and  after,  is  not  comparable  with  the  average 
price  of  this  food  as  quoted  before  October  8, 
1935,  since  national  average  prices  are  now 
v/eighted  differently. 

THIRD,  no  comparisons  of  any  revised 
indexes  should  be  made  with  the  old  indexes 
whether  they  refer  to  city  food  costs,  regional 
food  costs,  groups  of  foods,  or  national  food 
costs.  As  soon  as  possible  the  old  indexes  will 
be  revised. 

READERS  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  who 
wish  a  more  technical  description  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should 
refer  to  an  article  on  the  "Revision  of  Index 
of  Cost  of  Goods  Purchased  by  Wage  Earners  and 
Lower-Salaried  Workers",  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1935  MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW.  Reprints  of 
this  article  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  A  less  technical  description 
has  also  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  a  mimeographed  release  under  the 
title,  "Revision  of  Index  of  Retail  Food  Costs", 
which  will  be  sent  without  charge. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer— is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 
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BUREAU    OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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'Our  rLa-tional 
economic  goal  siirLply 
musl:  be  increased 
balanced  production 
of  tbe  iibing^s  we  all 
really  need  and  want, 
at  prices  low  enough 
so  consumers  can  buy, 
yet  liiglx  enough  so 
producers  can  stay- 
on  the  job,  and  with 
income  so  distributed 
that  no  one  shall  be 
prevented  from,  parlici" 
paling  in  consumplion, 
except  Ihose  who  refuse 
to  worh." 

Henry  A.Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  an 
"3  official  communique  to 
orange  growers  and  shippers 
warns,  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  now  considers 
staining  of  any  orange — even  if 
it  meets  the  so-called  "matur- 
ity ratio"  of  8  to  1 — may  be 
a  violation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  that  action  will 
be  taken  after  September  1, 
1936,  against  interstate  ship- 
ments of  oranges  so  stained  and 
against  the  shippers  whenever 
staining  conceals  inferiority 
as  to  the  stage  of  maturity 
or  variety  of   the  fruit. 

This  important  news  for 
orange  consumers  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  special  investigations 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  been  making  into 
the    practice    of   passing  off- 


color  oranges  through  a  vat  of 
yellow  and  orange  coal-tar  dyes 
to  heighten  their  sales  appeal. 

"Painting"  oranges  first 
came  into  general  use  in  1934 
and  has  been  practiced  mainly 
in  Florida.  Experts  estimate 
that  90  percent  of  the  current 
Florida  crop  will  be  stained. 

Before  the  practice  got 
under  way,  the  Department 
warned  the  citrus  industry, 
first,  that  every  stained 
orange  must  be  stamped  with  a 
plain  declaration  of  artificial 
color,  and,  second,  that  adding 
color  to  immature  fruit  was  a 
violation  of  the  law  even  if 
the  label  were  stamped  on  the 
orange.  At  the  same  time  the 
Department  started  its  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether 
color  added  to  legally  mature 
fruit  might  also  in  many  cases 
conceal  inferiority.  "Mature" 
oranges,  legally,  are  those 
which  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  8  parts  of  sugar  to  1 
of  acid. 

Many  consumer  complaints 
against  adding  color — showing 
that  consumers  were  being  de- 
ceived by  such  staining  even 
under  the  required  informative 
labeling — poured  in  on  the  De- 
partment . 

Sufficient  information  is 
now  available,  the  Department 
reports,  to  conclude  that  even 
though  oranges  may  comply  with 
the  legal  standards  of  matur- 
ity, staining  is  a  violation  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  when  it 
is  used  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  oranges  have  greater  matur- 
ity and  flavor  or  are  of  a  su- 
perior variety. 


No  evidence  as  yet  has 
reached  the  Department  that  the 
ethylene  gas  treatment  of 
oranges,  which  merely  reveals 
existing  natural  yellow  color 
in  the  orange  peel,  is  de- 
ceiving consumers  as  to  va- 
riety or  degree  of  maturity. 

H CONSUMER  protests  against 
food  prices  have  provoked 
some  pertinent  questions  from 
farmers  in  Tennessee.  They 
write:  "Has  there  ever  been 
any  society  organized  in  the 
cities  protesting  the  high 
price  of  dry  goods,  hardware, 
furniture,  electric  current,  or 
any  other  manufactured  article? 

"Has  there  been  any  organ- 
ized protest  in  the  cities  in  re- 
gard to  tariff,  taxes,  freight, 
or  other  transportation  charges 
on  manufactured  articles? 

"Have  there  been  any  city 
societies  objecting  to  the 
closing  down  of  factories  in 
order  to  keep  the  price  of  manu- 
factured articles  at  a  high 
level?" 

fSB  AID  to  farm  families  in 
™3  making  their  homes  more  liv- 
able is  another  of  the  valuable 
jobs  done  by  county  agricultural 
and  home  demonstration  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Results  of  such  activities  in 
1934  have  been  summed  up .  They 
show:  plans  furnished  for  the 
construction  of  1,978  new  farm 
dwellings;  plans  for  the  re- 
modeling of  5,987  farm  houses; 
instructions  given  for  the  in- 
stallation of  3,917  sewage  sys- 
tems, 3,156  water  systems,  634 
heating  systems,  2,213  lighting 
systems.  A  grand  total  of 
17,885  homes  were  made  more 
comfortable  with  the  help  of 
Agriculture's  field  workers. 
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Farmers  are  doin§  il .  Prom 
little  chxhs  \o  §reat  associalions 
-  organized  and  managed  by  them- 
selves -Iheir  purcKases  lolalled  a 
quarler  billion  dollars  laslyear. 
Here  are  some  tips  on  how  farmers 
or^arLize  a  purcKasin^  cooperative 


IS  tail 


[UNNING  a  business  in  v/hich  you  buy  at  re— 
and  sell  at  wholesale  has  difficulties 
which  would  stump  many  a  business  man,  yet  that 
is  the  basis  on  which  most  farmers  operate. 
Some  farmers,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest, 
have  discovered  a  way  out  of  this  contradiction 
of  good  business  practices.  They  have  organ- 
ized for  cooperative  purchasing  of  farm  sup- 
plies, not  only  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these 
supplies,  but  to  get  the  quality  and  service 
they  want.  The  quarter-billion  dollar  business 
they  did  last  year  was  the  high  watermark  of  a 
movement  which,  slowly  and  unevenly,  has  been 
gathering  momentum  for  a  hundred  years,  and  now 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to 
profitable  farm  production  and  a  challenge  to 
an  expensive  system  of  distribution. 

CLOSE  to  a  third  of  the  average  farm- 
er's cash  income  must  go  to  buy  his  materials 
of  production— seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  insecti- 
cides, oil  and  gasoline,  machinery,  package 
materials.  To  farmers  whose  average  income  even 
in  1929  was  only  $1,240  these  production  expenses 


*This  article  is  based  on  the  valuable  compendium  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  a  recently  published  bulletin  of  the 
Cooperative  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
"Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Farm  Supplies."  Copies  of  this 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Information,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Econorrty  plxis  c^ualihy  are  t"^irv 
oLjectives  o£  cooperative  purcKasin^. 
A/faryland  farmers  are  inspecting  kere 
some  jpuxehred.  seed  corn"wKicK  iKey 
pxxrcKased  cooperatively 


loom  large.  Savings,  even  if  modest,  can  often 
make  the  difference  betv/een  living  above  instead 
of  below  the  subsistence  line.  That's  why  farm- 
ers' imagination  has  responded  to  the  cooper- 
ative idea.  That's  why  their  support  can  be  got 
for  even  the  simplest  of  cooperative  ventures 
where  penny  savings  only  may  be  possible. 

ORGMIZATION  for  cooperative  purchas- 
ing can  be  anything  from  an  informal  coming 
together  to  pool  orders  for  a  carlot  of  ferti- 
lizer to  a  great  business  handling,  warehousing, 
and  even  manufacturing  a  multitude  of  supplies 
needed  by  farm  families  at  home  as  v/ell  as  in 
production.  The  cooperative  may  cover  a  local 
area  or  a  large  region,  extending  over  many 
States.  It  may  make  intermittent  purchases  or 
it  may  have  a  continuing  business  handling  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  merchandise.  It  may  require 
its  members  to  come  to  the  railroad  siding  to 
pick  up  their  goods,  or  it  may  have  great  ware- 
houses and  stores,  and  operate  fleets  of  trucks. 
It  may  sell  only  to  members  or  it  may  offer  its 
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This  mill  of  the  Easlem 
States  Farmers  Exchan^ 
ai  Buffalo,N.Y,  maivu~ 
factures  nearly  1200 
ions  of  feed  per  d^. 


facilities  to  everyone  in  the  community.  It 
may  sell  at  cost  plus  handling  charges,  or  it 
may  sell  at  prevailing  market  prices.  It  may 
operate  with  no  capital  or  it  may  have  stock- 
holders . 

WHEN  FARMERS  in  southern  States  gather 
together  to  purchase  cooperatively,  their  first 
purchases  are  likely  to  be  fertilizer  because 
that  is  their  major  operating  expense.  In  New 
England  and  eastern  States,  where  dairying  is 
important,  their  purchases  are  likely  to  be 
feed.  If  their  organization  is  one  of  the  local 
informal  group  type,  a  purchasing  committee  will 
assemble  the  orders,  place  one  order  with  a 
supplier,  notify  the  members  when  supplies  have 
arrived,  and  collect  from  them.  Such  a  group 
will  have  no  warehouses,  no  delivery  facilities. 
The  price  each  member  pays  will  probably  be  at 
the  wholesale  rate  plus  a  share  of  transporta- 
tion and  miscellaneous  charges. 

GROWING  out  of  such  an  informal  buying 
club  is  the  type  of  local  unincorporated  cooper- 
ative association  which  will  handle  various 
lines — feed,  seed,  machinery,  petroleum,  rem- 
edies. Such  associations  usually  have  definite 
rules  of  operation.  They  may  have  a  manager 
continuously  on  the  job.  Usually  they  continue 
the  system  of  car-door  delivery  and  do  not 
acquire  warehouses.  Often  they  operate  in  con- 
junction with  farm  organizations,  and  may  work 
in  connection  with  a  marketing  cooperative. 
Their  operating  capital  is  usually  a  membership 
fee,  which  covers  the  cost  of  managing  the 
cooperative . 

NEXT  STEP  in  cooperative  development 
is  the  incorporated  association,  doing  a  con- 
tinuous   business,    with    a    warehouse  carrying 


50  million  feet  of  lumber,  about,  one-third 
of  the  annual  box  shook  needs  of  its  mem- 
bers, are  stacked  up  here  in  the  lumber37ard 
of  t-Ke  Fruit  Gro-wers  Supply  Company, 
Susansville ,  California . 


stocks,  equipped  to  sell  at  any  time.  Capital 
for  such  cooperatives  comes  principally  from 
the  sale  of  stock,  membership  fees,  and  savings. 
Members  elect  a  board  of  directors  and  the  board 
of  directors  selects  a  manager  who  is  respon- 
sible to  it.  Usually  the  manager  is  paid  a 
straight  salary.  Commissions  tend  to  encourage 
managers  to  build  up  a  large  business  rather 
than  provide  service  and  quality. 

EXTENDING  beyond  local  limits  are  the 
regional  purchasing  cooperatives,  covering  an 
area  larger  than  a  county.  Two  types  of  organ- 
ization are  common  to  these  cooperatives.  In 
the  federated  type,  control  rests  with  local 
cooperatives  which  are  banded  together  to  estab- 
lish an  overhead  wholesale  purchasing  business. 
Such  federated  associations,  which  usually  do 
only  a  wholesale  trade,  supplying  the  locals 
which  sell  at  retail,  are  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association  of  Ohio,  the 
Farmers'  Union  State  Exchange  in  Nebraska,  the 
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Consumers  Cooperative 
Association  in  Mis- 
souri, which  serves  over 
250  oil  and  farm-supply 
associations  operating 
in  western  States,  and 
the  Midland  Cooperative 
'Wholesale,  Inc.,  in  Min- 
neapolis, which  is  the 
oldest  wholesale  oil  as- 
sociation in  the  country. 

SECOND  TYPE, 
the  centralized  region- 
al cooperative,  is  com- 
posed of  individual 
members.  It  does  a  re- 
tail as  well  as  whole- 
sale business.  It  may 
use  all  kinds  or  only  one 
type  of  distribution. 
The  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange, 
with  50,000  members  in  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  who  buy  annually 
through  it  supplies  valued  at  more 
than  $12,000,000,  is  one  example. 
Supplies  are  ordered  by  members 
through  about  1,000  accredited  rep- 
resentatives who  are  usually  farm- 
ers. This  cooperative  also  has  nu- 
merous warehouses  located  at  stra- 
tegic points  where  farmers  may  ob- 
tain supplies  direct.  It  operates 
a  large  feed  mill  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. , 
and  fertilizer  plants  in  Boston  and 
Wilmington,  and  has  an  equity  of  more 
than  $1,500,000  in  plants,  inven- 
tory, and  other  assets.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc., 
which  in  1935  served  some  100,000 
patrons  in  New  York,  northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  and  dis- 
tributed during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1935,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  other  farm  supplies  with  a  whole- 
sale value  of  $24,000,000. 

MARKETING  cooperatives  may  make  pur- 
chasing of  farm  supplies  a  side  line  of  their 
activities  for  their  members.  Some  6,000  asso- 
ciations, primarily  engaged  in  marketing,  are 
doing  that  today.  The  Land  0 'Lakes  Creameries, 
Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  whose  main  business  is  in 


Some  cooperatives  combine  purchasing 
supplies  -wilh  selling  products  for  their 
merahers.  TKrou^Kthe  "Wa.shin^ionCo~ 
operative  E^^  and  Poultry  Association, 
Seattle,  farmers  tou^Kt  more  tKan. 
$5,000,000  vortK  of  feed  in.  1934. 
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manufacturing  and  selling  butter  for  its  dairy 
farmer  members,  bought  for  its  members  feed, 
creamery  machinery,  and  other  supplies  valued 
at  over  $2,000,000  in  1934. 

BIG  or  little,  each  cooperative  pur- 
chasing enterprise  has  behind  it  three  major 
objectives,  and  the  closer  it  attains  to  these 
objectives  the  sounder  its  business,  the  faster 
its  rate  of  growth.  Top  of  the  list  is  economy. 
By  joining  together  to 
buy,  farmers  hope  to 
obtain  trade  discounts 
on  their  quantity  pur- 
chases and  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  many  of 
the  costs  of  competi- 
tive selling.  Second 
objective  is  service. 
Since  a  cooperative 
can  forget  about  prof- 
its, it  is  freer  than 
noncooperative  busi- 
ness to  give  a  special- 
ized service  designed 
to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  its  members. 
Finally,  farmers  look 
to  their  cooperatives 
to  give  them  consist- 
ently better  and  more 
dependable  values.  Co- 
operatives that  at- 
tempt to  make  savings 
at  the  expense  of  qual- 
ity soon  find  them- 
selves with  few  pa- 
trons . 


THIRD,  don't  attempt  organization  with- 
out first  learning  what  satisfactory  wholesale 
sources  of  supplies  are  available.  Provide  for 
standards  of  quality  and  determine  how  well 
these  supplies  measure  up  to  the  standards. 

FOURTH,  don't  plan  too  broad  a  scale 
of  operation.  Find  out  what  commodities  can  be 
handled  with  greatest  opportunity  for  saving. 
Explore  economy  possibilities  on  a  few  products 

first. 


NO  RULE  of 
thumb  can  be  followed 
by  farmers  who  hope 

to  build  a  purchasing  cooperative,  but  out  of 
the  wealth  of  experience  which  farmers'  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  have  had  come  10  "don'ts" 
for  hopefuls. 

FIRST,  don't  attempt  organization  if 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
supplies  and  services  they  are  now  getting. 

SECOND,  don't  attempt  organization  of 
farmers  who  do  not  believe  in  cooperative  ac- 
tion . 


•NINETY  years  ago  some  weavers  in  the  little 
town  of  Rochdale,  England,  worked  out  a  few 
simple  principles  of  cooperative  purchasing 
which  proved  so  sound  that  the  business  founded 
on  them  now  amounts  to  over  one  billion  dollars 
a  year  and  is  putting  savings  of  $125,000,000  a 
year  back  into  the  pockets  of  its  patrons  or  pro- 
viding them  with  services  which  they  would 
otherwise  not  have. 

ROCHDALE  principles  of  cooperative  organi- 
zation are  followed  by  many  purchasing  coopera- 
tives in  this  country.  Budding  cooperatives 
would  do  well  to  mark  these  rules: 

1.  Sell  goods  at  prevailing  local  prices 

2.  Restrict  interest  on  capital  to  a  fixed  rate, 
and  provide  that  this  interest  shall  have 
first  claim  on  profits 

3.  Distribute  profits  (after  meeting  expenses 
and  interest  charges)  in  proportion  to 
purchases 

4.  Require  all  purchases  to  be  paid  for  in  cash 
when  the  goods  are  sold 

5.  Establish  equality  in  membership  rights  to 
both  sexes 

6.  Provide  that  each  member  shall  have  one 
vote  and  no  more 

7.  Hold  regular  and  frequent  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss the  association's  business  and  re- 
ceive suggestions  for  improvement 

8.  Provide  that  accounts  shall  be  properly 
kept  and  audited  and  that  balance  sheets 

shall  be  regularly  presented  to  members. 


FIFTH,  don't 
organize  for  action 
until  there  is  assured 
sufficient  patronage. 
Find  out  the  buying 
needs  of  interested 
farmers.  Very  small 
organizations  are  some- 
times handicapped,  be- 
cause of  the  limited 
business  they  can  do, 
in  getting  quantity 
discounts,  in  obtain- 
ing high  quality  prod- 
ucts, in  economizing 
on  distribution  costs. 
Costs  tend  to  decrease 
as  volume  increases. 
Aim  for  sufficient 
volume . 

SIXTH,  don't 
start  operations  until 
there  is  recognized 
and  competent  manage- 
ment for  the  project. 


SEVENTH, 
don't  start  operations 
until  there  has  been  a 
careful  estimate  made  of  the  amount  of  operating 
capital  needed.  Explore  all  financial  services 
available.  Determine  how  the  necessary  capital 
can  be  raised. 

EIGHTH,  don't  start  operations  without 
formulating  policies.  Is  business  to  be  done 
on  a  cash  or  credit  basis?  What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  each?  Are  prices  to  be  based  on  cost 
plus  handling,  or  on  prevailing  market  prices? 
If  the  latter,  what  disposition  is  to  be  made 
of  savings? 

[Concluded  on  page  27] 
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Wa-bcKwords 


on.  Waste 


Some  surface  defects  can  mean 
tar§aiiis,tul  olhers  •warn -wise 
consum.ers  a^ainsl  damage  io 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  budget. 


1LIGHTS  THAT  blemish  and  spots  that  spoil 
may  all  have  the  same  meaning  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  man — reduced  prices — but  the  care- 
ful consumer  should  know  a  bad  buy  from  a 
bargain. 

SELDOM  do  vegetables  and  fruits  travel 
alone  on  their  pilgrimage  from  farm  to  table. 
No  matter  how  carefully  they  are  handled  or  how 
perfectly  refrigerated,  wilts  and  blemishes, 
rusts  and  rots — thieves  of  sales  appeal 
to  the  market  man,  thieves  of  economy  to 
the  budget — will  try  to  steal  a  ride. 


happened  to  the  produce  after  it  was  in  the  city, 
and  how  long  it  stayed  in  the  hands  of  wholesal- 
ers, jobbers,  and  grocers.  Wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors in  some  establishments  kept  records  of 
their  losses  and  the  Government  agents  in- 
spected spoiled  fruits  and  vegetables  every 
day  to  see  what  caused  them  to  spoil.  In  other 
establishments  the  Government  agents  counted 
the  losses  when  the  produce  was  being  received 
or  the  bad  pieces  sorted  out. 


SOME  DISEASES  like  "blackleg" 
in  potatoes  and  turnips  begin  their 
underground  work  in  the  field  and  travel 
as  stowaways.  Hitch  hikers,  such  as 
"blue  mold",  join  fruits  on  their  way  to 
market,  usually  gaining  access  through 
small  breaks  in  the  skin.  If  the  prod- 
ucts have  successfully  evaded  such  fel- 
low-travelers, there  are  still  pesti- 
lences that  walk  in  the  darkness  of  stor- 
age chambers.  Spoiled  vegetables  in  your 
refrigerator  may  mean  that  some  of  these 
free-riders  went  home  in  the  family  market 
basket . 

LAST  YEAR  the  Department  of 
I  Agriculture  made  a  survey  .  in  Knoxville 
to  find  out  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
losses  of  fruits  and  vegetables  occurring 
in  the  market  or  kitchen.  Government 
agents  first  went  to  the  railroads  and 
trucks  to  learn  how  much  produce  came 
in,  what  kind  it  was,  and  where  it  came 
from.  Trucks  brought  in  about  half  and 
railroads  the  rest.     Then  they  saw  what 


WHAT  CONSUMERS  LOST  AND  WHY 


Product 


Apples. 


Bananas. 
Beans  


Cantaloupes. 

Carrots  

Celery  


Eggplant... 
Grapefruit. 

Lemons  

Lettuce  

Onions  


Oranges. 
Peas  


Peppers. - 
Potatoes. 


Sweetpotatoes . 


Raspberries.. 
Strawberries. 
Tangerines.. - 


Tomatoes. 


Amount  bought 


80  bushels. 


100  dozen... 
23  hampers.. 

200  fruits.  

7  crates  

845  bunches- 


Percent 
lost 


6  crates  

92  bushels. 

9  crates  

25  crates... 
75  bushels. 

75  bushels. 
6  bushels... 


3  hampers.. 
175  bushels. 

25  bushels.. 

15  gallons... 

20  crates  

35  bushels.. 

25  lugs*  


5 

02 


.  5 

6 

4.  5 
10 
10 

10 
1 


12 

8 
15 
5 


Cause 


Scald  and  internal  break- 
down, blue  mold,  scab, 
sooty  blotch,  etc. 

Overriping  and  bruises. 

Soil  rot,  anthracnose, 
blight,  ? 

Green  decays. 

Undetermined. 

Trimming  wilted  parts, 
Blackheart,  ? 

Fruit  rot. 

Stem-end  rot,  blue  mold,  ? 
Blue  mold,  brown  rot. 
Tip  burn,  loss  of  moisture. 
Soft  rot,  black  mold,  smut, 

stain,  freezing,  ? 
Blue  mold,  black  rot,  ? 
Freezing  injury,  soft  rot, 

pod  spot,  ? 
Rhizopus     rot,  bacterial 

spot,  scald,  ? 
Blackheart,  hollow  heart, 

freezing    injury,  tuber 

rots,  scab,  ? 
Rhizopus    rot,    stem  end 

rot,  black  rot. 
Gray  mold,  rhizopus  rot. 
Leak,  gray  mold,  ? 
Blue    mold,    green  mold, 

stem  end  rot,  black  rot. 
Phoma  rot,  ? 


*Lugs  average  about  31  pounds  in  weight. 

Question  marks  indicate  losses  where  causes  are  unknown. 
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Defective  Potatoes 


4 


Black  Hearl 


Black  S 


curd 


Scat 


freezing  I 


njurjr 


HOUSEWIVES  HELPED  this  study  by  keep- 
ing records  of  their  purchases  and  losses.  They 
received  one  chart  with  descriptions  of  diseases 
and  another  chart  to  hang  in  the  kitchen  so  that 
they  could  make  records  of  spoiled  fruit  as  they 
discovered  it.  The  Government  agents  helped 
them  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  loss.  When  rec- 
ords of  spoilage  were  complete,  these  agents 
divided  the  number  of  bushels,  dozens,  or 
pounds  that  spoiled  by  the  total  number  pur- 
chased to  get  the  percentage  lost,  and  made  a 
table  showing  losses  and  the  causes  of  loss. 

SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS  from  the  completed 
tables  showed  that  losses  from  more  highly  per- 
ishable vegetables  were  small  in  comparison 
with  losses  from  those  that  usually  store  well. 
Careless  handling  accounted  for  15  percent  loss 
of  cabbage,  12  percent  loss  of  onions,  while 
losses  on  lettuce  and  peas  were  only  8  and  3-1- 
percent,  respectively. 

CONSUMER  LOSSES  during  the  Knoxville 
survey  are  recorded  in  detail  in  the  table  on 
page  7  along  with  some  of  the  causes.  The 
table  tells  the  same  tale  as  the  dealers'  table. 
Consumers'  largest  losses  were  on  lettuce, 
onions,  oranges,  sweetpotatoes ,  and  strawber- 
ries, while  less  than  5  percent  of  beans,  canta- 
loupes, eggplant,  and  peas  spoiled. 

IT  PAYS  family  purchasing  agents  to 
be  familiar  enough  with  common  fruit  and  vege- 


table defects  to  distinguish  between  those  that 
actually  injure  the  eating  quality  and  the  sur- 
face blemishes  that  merely  make  things  less 
attractive  to  the  superficial  shopping  eye  and 
so  lower  the  price. 

BARGAINS  that  spoil  before  you  can  use 
them  are  expensive  at  any  price.  Look  for 
marks  of  careless  handling.  Small  cuts  open 
the  way  for  infection  just  as  they  do  on  ani- 
mals. Irregular  shapes,  bruises,  and  growth 
cracks  may  mean  losses  in  preparation.  Withered 
skin  often  indicates  age  and  toughness.  We 
list  here  some  common  fruit  and  vegetable 
defects  which  mean  bad  appearance  only  and 
some  that  mean  unfitness  for  eating. 

DON'T  MISS  meals  because  of  this  list 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  afflictions.  They  may 
slip  by  the  groceryman  but  no  half-way  cook 
will  let  them  reach  the  table.  Taste  usually 
warns . 

POTATOES  of  irregular  shape  with  knobs 
or  deep  growth  cracks  cause  waste  in  prepara- 
tion, cuts  or  bruises  are  warning  signs  of 
possible  infection.  "Scab"  makes  rough  corky 
elevations  or  pits  on  the  surface  which  are 
easily  cut  off  with  the  peel  and  cause  little 
waste.  More  serious  diseases  mean  large  or  total 
loss.  Look  for  discolorations  which  are  easily^ 
concealed  by  dirt.  They  may  mean  sunburn  or 
late  blight.  Both  taint  flavor.  "Blackheart" ,  , 
aptly  describing  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  ^| 
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black,  sometimes  slimy,  center, 
ruins  the  flavor  but  can  only  be 
detected  by  cutting.  Freezing 
usually  makes  a  dark  ring  inside 
the  peel,  but  may  not  shov/  on  the 
outside.  Rots  can  be  spotted  by 
soft,  moist,  or  discolored  areas. 

SWEETPOTATOES  are  far 
more  perishable  than  their  Irish 
cousins.  Small,  dark,  clay- 
colored  spots,  some  times  found  on 
them,  are  harmless.  Serious 
wastes  result  from  even  small  de- 
cayed spots,  because  the  spoiled 
flavor  usually  ruins  the  whole 
vegetable.  Dampness  may  mean 
freezing  injury.  Wet  areas  may 
come  from  contact  with  spoiled 
potatoes,  in  the  same  package. 

GOOD  CABBAGE  is  bright 
in  color,  firm,  crisp,  and  heavy. 
Sometimes  wilted  or  discolored 
outer  leaves  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing sound  food.  But  remember,  the 
greener  the  cabbage,  the  more  Vi- 
tamins A  and  G.  Heads  with  leaves 
separated  from  the  stem  are  likely 
to  be  tough  or  strong.  Soft  heads 
are  edible  but  usually  of  inferior 
quality.  Wilted,  yellow  heads  of- 
ten indicate  age  and  toughness.  Worm  injuries 
are  common  in  all  leafy  vegetables,  but  they 
are  so  apparent  that  the  only  moral  for  the  con- 
sumer is  "look  before  you  buy."  Brussels 
sprouts,  too,  suffer  from  worms  and  plant  lice. 


TomaloDiseases 


"WkleryRot 


PL.om.aRot 


wilted  leaves  may  be  cut  away  and 
leave  plenty  of  salad  for  your 
money.  Brown  areas  on  the  edge  of 
leaves  warn  of  tip  burn — probably 
more  spots  inside. 

CAULIFLOWER  is  at  its 
best  when  the  "curd"  is  heavy, 
compact  and  creamy  white.  "Rici- 
ness"  or  spreading  of  the  head 
hurts  the  looks  and  perhaps  the 
price — but  not  the  flavor.  Spots 
or  bruises  on  the  curd  will  prob- 
ably cause  waste.  "Gray  mold", 
"watery  soft  rot",  and  "black  spot" 
ruin  cauliflower.  Soft  spots  and 
discolorations  give  the  warning. 

CARROT  TOPS  and  roots 
tell  their  own  story.  Fresh 
feathery  tops  are  usually  enough 
recommendation.  If  the  roots  are 
still  bright,  withered  tops  may  be 
ignored.  Cold  water  often  brings 
back  crispness  to  wilted  roots. 
Avoid  soft  or  watery  spots.  They 
mean  waste. 


ONIONS  that  are 
"stained"  or  "sunburned"  may  be 
good  buys.  Only  the  outer  skins 
are  affected  by  "stain."  "Sun- 
burn" may  go  deeper  but  won't  injure  taste.  For 
more  serious  defects  look  to  the  neck  of  the 
onion.  If  coarse,  prominent,  or  hollow,  it  means 
a  woody  core.     Dampness   gives  away  "soft  rot" 


or  "freezing  injury. 


CELERY  is  usually  trimmed  and  washed 
before  it  reaches  the  retailer.  The  tiny  white 
bunches,  commonly  tied  together  in  twos  or 
threes,  frequently  indicate  waste  has  already 
been  cut  away.  They  may  be  economical  buys. 
Suspicious  looking  celery  should  be  inspected 
for  stringiness  or  pithiness  which  mean  poor 
>,  quality.  "Blackheart"  and  "footrot"  ruin 
celery.  You  can  easily  check  on  these  and 
possible  insects  by  pulling  the  stalks  apart  to 
look  at   the  inside. 

LETTUCE  that  looks  good  and  fresh  is 
sound.  Reddish  color  at  cuts  or  bruises  is  due 
to  a  natural  change  in  the  juice  of  the  lettuce 
and  is  not  a  sign  of  decay.     Bruised,   ragged  or 


TOMATOES  lose  much  sales  appeal  but 
little  consumer  value  from  "catface"  and  growth 
cracks.  These  are  blemishes  that  mar  the  ap- 
pearance but  do  not  affect  taste.  "Catface" 
is  a  pucker  at  the  blossom  end.  Growth  cracks 
usually  radiate  from  the  stem  end  or  form  con- 
centric half  moons  around  it.  Either  of  these 
conditions  or  misshapen  fruit  may  lower  prices. 
The  only  serious  disadvantage  to  consumers  is 
possible  waste  in  serving.  Because  such  fruits 
are  easily  injured  they  do  not  keep  well.  Any 
bad  spot  on  a  tomato  usually  ruins  it  for  eat- 
ing. "Phoma  rot"  or  "ripe  rot"  goes  hard  with 
winter  tomatoes.  It  usually  begins  with  irregu- 
lar black  spots  near  the  stem  and  progresses  to 
complete  decay  with  fungi  sometimes  growing  out 
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of  the  spots.  Apparently  only  tomatoes  with 
broken  skins  are  subject  to  it.  "Buckeye  rot" 
is  another  fungus  decay.  It  looks  much  like 
a  horse  chestnut  under  the  skin.  It  may  pene- 
trate unbroken  skins  or  even  wrappers.  "Watery 
rot"  is  usually  odorless,  the  fruits  shrink 
and  often  grow  "whiskers",  the  interior  breaks 
down  and  the  skin  becomes  a  water  bag  which 
usually  spills  its  contents.  "Rhizopus  rot" 
enters  the  fruit  through  wounds.  It  works  fast 
and  usually  spoils  the  vegetable  completely  in 
a  few  hours.  You  can  spot  "rhizopus"  by  the  sour 
smell . 


APPLES  and  pears,  like  tomatoes,  may 
have  blemishes  on  the  skin  which  do  not  affect 
the  taste.  "Flyspeck"  and  "sooty  blotch"  often 
go  together.  They  are  caused  by  fungi  and  are 
important  only  because  they  hurt  the  appearance 
and  lower  the  price  of  affected  fruits.  They 
do  not  harm  the  apple  and  are  readily  scraped 
off. 

ANOTHER  common  complexion  fault  of 
apples  is  "scab."  It  begins  with  dark  velvety 
spots  and  later  becomes  rough  brown  areas  sur- 
rounded by  dark  green  or  black. 


PEPPERS  and  eggplant  are  victims  of  a 
number  of  decays,  which  usually  spoil  them  for 


Sweet  Potato  Diseases 


A  MORE  serious  defect  is  "scald"  which 
is  caused  by  the  gases  which  apples  and  pears 

produce  in  storage.  Ex- 
ternal symptoms  are  ir- 
regular brown  areas  which 
are  light  at  first  but 
become  dark.  They  mean 
real  damage  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit.  Apples 
stored  the  modern  way  in 
oiled  paper  packing  usu- 
ally resist  scald  because 
the  oil  absorbs  the  harm- 
SteiTvRot  gases. 


Blactc  Rot 


food  unless  there  are  tiny  spots.  "Anthracnose" 
starts  with  tan,  gray  or  black  spots  on  peppers 
and  with  brown  spots  on  eggplant.  Even  if  it 
does  not  ruin  the  vegetable  completely  it  opens 
the  way  for  other  organisms.  "Fruit  rot"  is  the 
commonest  market  ailment  of  eggplant.  Round 
tan  spots  appear  with  a  soft  spongy  decay  under 
them,  which  penetrates  the  fruit.  "Rhizopus 
rot"  and  "buckeye  rot"  attack  peppers  and  egg- 
plant as  well  as  tomatoes.  "Gray  mold  rot"  or 
"botrytis"  is  common  in  peppers  but  also  attacks 
most  vegetables.  The  spots  are  at  first  green- 
ish and  water-soaked  but  later  turn  brown.  "Bo- 
trytis" works  fast  but  seldom  makes  a  bad  odor. 

STRING  BEANS  are  edible  but  may  be 
tough  when  wilted.  Irregular  dark  areas  that 
are  sunken  may  mean  "anthracnose"  or  "russet" — 
dry  spots  which  cause  waste.  They  enlarge  slow- 
ly. "Watery  soft  rot"  spreads  rapidly  and 
usually  causes  total  loss. 


D I SCOLORED 
spots  on  apples  are  bad 
news.  They  may  mean 
"black  rot",  "bitter  pit",  or  "internal  break- 
down" due  to  freezing  or  age.  If  you  have  a 
clinical  interest  in  what  rotted  the  apples, 
keep  them  for  a  few  days.  "Black  spot"  causes  the 
rotten  areas  to  turn  black.  Small  pimples  of 
the  same  color  dot  the  surface.  "Bitter  pit" 
blemishes  may  look  like  hail  injury.  They  are 
usually  small  and  v/et  at  first,  then  develop 
into  highly  colored  areas.  If  an  apple  affected 
with  bitter  pit  is  kept  long  enough  the  spots 
will  turn  dark  and  sink  into  the  flesh.  The 
fruit  does  not  become  bitter.  "Internal  break- 
down" is  the  breaking  down  and  browning  of  the 
interior  of  the  apple.  Outward  signs  are  not 
always  present.  If  you  are  buying  a  good  many 
apples,  have  one  or  two  cut  open.  For  methods  of 
avoiding  waste  in  quantity  buying  see  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE  for  May  20,  1935.  Internal  break- 
down often  follows  freezing  or  water  core  and 
occurs  more  frequently  in  late  or  over— mature 
apples . 
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Apple  3cald  and  Kov  to  prevent  it. 


"BLUE  MOLD"  is  among  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  rots  attacking  fruits.  It  is  common  on 
apples,  pears,  and  oranges  in  storage  and  trans- 
it. Dealers  who  spot  the  characteristic  bluish 
growth,  destroy  the  fruit.  Occasionally  one 
is  offered  fruit  with  soft  watery  spots  of  light 
tan  which  increase  in  depth  and  diameter  very 
rapidly,  but  only  develop  the  blue  "whiskers" 
after  they  are  safely  at  home  in  the  fruit 
rack. 

CITRUS  fruits  are  frequently 
russeted.  Some  markets  buy  the  brown- 
ish fruit  in  preference — but  there  is 
no  difference  except  in  appearance. 
Even  small,  soft,  or  decayed  spots  on 
citrus  fruits  are  serious  because  even 
a  small  spot  can  ruin  the  taste  of  the 
whole  fruit.  Be  suspicious  of  any  soft- 
ness. If  watery,  it  may  mean  "blue 
mold",  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  cit- 
rus fruits.  The  Knoxville  study  found 
an  instance  where  500  bushels  of  oranges 
out  of  a  shipment  of  600  were  lost  be- 
cause of  "blue  mold."  The  oranges  were 
carelessly  unloaded  with  a  shovel,  and 
the  injuries  made  a  foothold  for  the 
rot.  "Stem  end  rot"  begins  with  soft 
colorless  spots  near  the  stem  which 
destroy  the  whole  fruit  chiefly  by  rot- 
ting from  within.  "Brown  rot",  which 
affects  only  lemons,  is  at  first  a  greasy 
scalded  spot  which  turns  brown  and  is 
covered  by  a  cobwebby  growth. 


BANANAS  that  are  firm  with  small  dark 
flecks  on  the  skin  are  delicious  eating,  but 
don't  try  to  store  them.  Bananas  sometimes 
suffer  from  "fruit  rot"  which  makes  them  mushy 
and  sour-smelling.  Withered,  thin,  bruised  or 
very  soft  fruits  are  short  on  flavor  and  food 
value . 

STRAWBERRIES,  raspberries,  blueber- 
ries, huckleberries  and  other  berries  are  ex- 
tremely perishable.  Overripe  berries  are  apt 
to  be  dull  and  soft.  Stains  on  the  boxes  may 
mean  leaky  berries,  expensive  buys.  Berries 
should  be  carefully  inspected  for  mold  before 
buying.  It  is  wise  to  pour  boxes  out  in  the 
hands  to  be  sure  that  the  sound  layer  on  top 
does  not  hide  wasty,  bruised  or  rotten  fruit. 

PEACHES  are  usually  as  good  as  they 
look.  Color  and  firmness  indicate  ripeness. 
Beware  minute  imperfections — they  may  mean  worms 
have  taken  liberties.  Brown  rot — the  worst  mar- 
ket enemy  of  peaches — begins  with  small  circular 
brown  spots  and  works  fast. 


Defeciive  Apples 


Cedar  Rust         Internal  Breakdown 


Black  Rol^  Scald  Bitter  Rot 


LIMES  and  tangerines 
are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as 
oranges.  Limes  sometimes  show  scald. 
Purple  or  brown  irregular  spots  make 
them  less  attractive  but  usually  no 
less  palatable. 
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UmicKBincLt(yBuij? 

Price  per  pound  of  dressed  w^eighit 
is  not  always  ttie  best  measure  of  Ihe 
cost  of  meat  onyour  holiday  bird. 


m 


IP  FROM  an  Iowa  consumer  on  how  to  use  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE: 


"Confronted  with  the  problem  of  feed- 
ing a  family  suffering  from  chronic  Sunday 
chicken-hunger,  on  a  budget  that  allows  no 
luxuries,  I  did  some  mathematics  on  the  esti- 
mates in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  the  amount  of 
meat  per  pound  in  one  kind  of  chicken  as  against 
the  other  kinds.  The  formula  I  discovered  may 
be  useful  to  other  consumers: 

"Divide  the  price  you  pay  per  pound 
for  the  chicken  plucked,  and  bled  but  not  drawn, 
by  the  percentage  of  edible  meat  to  dressed 
weight  and  you  will  get  the  actual  price  you 
pay  per  pound  of  solid  eating  meat.  It  is  easy 
then  to  decide  which  bird  you  can  afford  for 
any  occasion. 

"The  only  disadvantage  to  my  system" 
continues  our  helpful  consumer,  "is  that  the 
GUIDE'S  table  did  not  cover  enough  different 
birds.  On  Thanksgiving  when  I  wanted  to  make  a 
real  splurge  I  couldn't  compare  chicken  costs 
with  the  price  of  actual  meat  on  any  other 
possible  bird  for  the  menu.  It's  too  late  for 
Thanksgiving,  but  couldn't  you  give  us  esti- 
mates that  would  help  consumers  choose  among 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  for  Christmas?" 

FOLLOWING  THIS  consumer's  excellent 
suggestion,  a  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  reporter  started 
investigating.  The  trail  led  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  thence  out  to  their  ex- 
perimental farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  where 
flocks  of  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  all  the 
other  feast  birds  thrive  under  the  microscopic 
scrutiny  of  laboratory  scientists. 


culties . 
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MAKING  GENERAL  RULES  has  its  diffi- 
The  proportion  of  edible  meat  depends 


on  the  breed  of  the  bird,  its  age,  its  history 
in  such  matters  as  feeding  and  care  and  handling 
and — most  important — what  preparation  for  market 
it  has  had. 

MOST  COMPLETE  table  available,  shown 
on  page  13,  can  give  consumers  definite  help 
if  used  with  certain  reservations.  For  instance, 
the  table  gives  "fattened"  and  "unfattened" 
roasting  chickens.  Which  figure  a  housewife 
uses  to  make  her  calculations,  or  whether  she 
uses  a  figure  in  between  the  two,  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  blocky  plump  perfection  of  the 
chickens  her  market  man  offers  her. 

SURER  CALCULATIONS  are  possible  on 
turkeys,  capons,  ducks,  and  geese,  for  at  least 
at  holiday  time  these  birds  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
been  fattened  especially  for   festive  purposes. 

USING  the  formula  given  by  our  con- 
sumer, we  figured  the  actual  price  per  pound  of 
edible  meat  on  each  of  the  birds  offered  in  a 
Washington  market  on  a  recent  date.  Our  meat 
man  gave  us  one  price  on  all  roasting  chickens 
of  35  cents  a  pound.  According  to  our  table, 
the  edible  meat  of  a  fattened  roaster  would 
come  to  55^  cents  a  pound,  while  the  edible 
meat  on  an  unfattened  roaster  would  cost  61^ 
cents  a  pound.  In  the  season  for  broilers,  we 
would  see  much  the  same  relation  between  cost  of 
fattened  broilers  and  of  unfattened  broilers. 
Capon  costs  45  cents  a  pound  in  our  market  at 
this  writing.  Though  it  has  more  meat  in  pro- 
portion to  dressed  weight  than  any  other  type 
of  chicken,  the  higher  cost  of  the  dressed  weight 
brings  the  cost  of  an  edible  pound  up  to  67 
cents.  Hen  is  cheapest  per  pound  of 
edible  chicken  meat.  At  32  cents 
a  pounds  dressed  weight,  its 
edible  pounds  would  come 
to  50  cents  apiece. 


i 


AVERAGE  TURKEYS  priced  at  40  cents  a 
pound  would,  according  to  our  calculations, 
cost  60  cents  a  pound  for  the  eating  meat.  A 
well-fleshed  turkey  hen  will  give  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  edible  meat  than  a  large 
turkey  torn,  and  is  better  suited  to  the  average 
family.  Ducks  at  25  cents  a  pound  figure  out 
at  only  41^  cents  for  a  pound  of  edible  meat. 
And  geese  at  the  same  price  provide  the  cheapest 
meat  we  find  in  our  figures — 38  cents  a  pound. 

EVEN    WITH    these    figures,     we  must 
always   take   into   consideration   the   amount  it 
is  necessary   to   buy   of  each   of    these  birds. 
Even    though   buying  a 
goose  may  give  us  our 
cheapest  buy  per  pound 
of  edible  poultry  meat 
still    we    may    not  be 
able  to  afford  the  10 
pounds     of  Christmas 
dinner  meat  that  comes 
with  the  usual  goose. 
The    next  cheapest 
meat — duck— may  be  our 
best  bet  at  41^  cents 


CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

FOUR  out  of  every  10  persons  reem- 
ployed in  urban  industry  since  the  spring  of 
1933,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports,  owe 
the  recovery  of  their  jobs  to  the  improvement  in 
farmers'  purchasing  power.  Gross  farm  income 
from  production  and  rental  and  benefit  payments 
in  1935  is  expected  to  be  $7,800,000,000,  as 
against  $7,300,000,000,  in  1934,  and  $5,337,- 
000,000  in  1932. 


AAA 


a  pound  of  meat,  since 
we  need  not  buy  so 
many  pounds  of  it. 
Another  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  flesh 
of  goose  contains  much 
more  fat  than  chicken 
or  turkey.  This  goose 
fat  turns  to  grease  when 
the  goose  is  cooked. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EDIBLE  MEAT 
TO  DRESSED  WEIGHT  ** 


Bird  Percentage 

Roasting  chickens  (fattened)   63.  07 

Roasting  chickens  (unfattened)   56.  86 

Broilers  (fattened)   60.  73 

Broilers  (unfattened)   54.  27 

Capons  (fattened)   67.  46 

Hens  (fattened)   64.  22 

Ducks   60.  17 

Geese   65.  07 

Turkeys   66.  53 

Squab  pigeons   73.  94 

Squab  Guineas   60.  25 

*  Edible  meat  means  all  of  the  drawn  bird  including  heart, 
liver,  and  gizzard,  but  with  the  bones  removed. 

**  Dressed  weight  is  of  bird  plucked  and  bled  but  not  drawn. 


NOT  ONLY 
more  pounds  but  pounds 
at  a   higher  price  go 

with  the  purchase  of  turkey.  Among  toms,  or 
male  turkeys,  turkey  experts  tell  us  the  bigger 
the  bird  the  more  meat  in  proportion  to  bone. 
The  way  to  get  around  that  fact  when  you  don't 
want  as  much  as  the  usual  turkey  tom  weight  of 
from  14  to  21  pounds,  is  to  buy  a  turkey  hen, 
which  weighs  from  8  to  12  pcunds  and  has  slightly 
more  meat  in  proportion  to  waste  than  toms  have. 
But  even  a  turkey  hen  weighs  more  and  is  more 
expensive  per  pound  than  duck  or  stewing  chicken. 
Consumers  wishing  to  check  up  on  the  different 
cuts  of  beef  as  to  their  edible  meat  per  pound 
may  look  up,  or  send  for,  the  August  19  issue  of 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 


MORE  AUTO- 
MOBILES bought  mean 
more  jobs  for  auto- 
mobile workers.  In 
the  first  8  months 
of  1935,  automobile 
sales  were  36  percent 
bigger  than  in  the 
same  months  of  last 
year  and  90  percent 
greater  than  in  the 
first  8  months  of 
1933.  Farmers'  pur- 
chases helped  to 
boost  this  business. 
People  in  rural  areas 
bought  as  many  auto- 
mobiles in  the  first 
8  months  of  1935  as 
they  did  in  all  12 
months  of  1934. 


JOBS  for 
automobile  workers 
have  been  on  the  up- 
grade with  increases 
in  automobile  sales.  Employment  in  this  indus- 
try as  in  most  others  touched  its  low  point  in 
1933.  For  every  hundred  workers  with  jobs  in 
automobile  factories  in  1929,  there  were  only  54 
employed  in  1933.  Last  year,  there  were  84  and 
in  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  97.  Pay  rolls 
have  been  picking  up  at  a  faster  rate  than  em- 
ployment, but  from  a  lower  level  in  1933.  For 
every  $100  paid  out  to  automobile  workers  in 
1929,  only  $38  were  paid  in  1933.  Pay  rolls  came 
to  $68  last  year  and  to  $87  in  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year,  in  comparison  with  each  hundred 
dollars  in  1929.  Average  weekly  earnings  of 
[Concluded  on  page  27] 
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FOOD  costs  of  workingmen's  families 
throughout  the  country  on  November  19  averaged 
1.4  percent  higher  than  on  November  5,  about 
9  percent  above  costs  on  November  20,  1934, 
and  18.5  percent  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
years  1923-25. 

SOME  sections  of  the  country  show  a 
lower,  some  a  higher  level  of  food  costs  than 
the  average  for  the  country,  which  was  81.5  per- 
cent of  1923-25  costs  on  November  19.  Food 
costs  in  West  North-Central  States  are  highest, 
and  in  East  South-Central  States  lowest,  in 
comparison  with  the  predepression  levels.  Esti- 
mates for  West  North-Central  States,  based  on 
quotations  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  cities  in  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
and  Nebraska,  showed  food  costs  on  November  19 
were  84.1  percent  of  1923-25.  Those  for  East 
South-Central  States,  based  on  prices  collected 
from  cities  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
put  the  index  at  77  percent  of  1923-25. 

OTHER  areas  fell  between  these  two 
limits  in  the  following  order:  West  South-Cen- 
tral (Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana) ,  79.2  per- 
cent; Pacific  (California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington), 79.3  percent;  New  England  (Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island),  80.3  percent;  East  North-Central  (Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin), 
80.8  percent;  South  Atlantic  (Georgia,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia) ,  81.9  percent;  Middle  Atlantic 
(New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania),  82.6 
percent;  Mountain  (Montana,  Colorado,  Utah),  83.8 
percent.  Since  prices  are  not  collected  from 
cities  in  all  States,  all  of  the  States  included 
in  these  areas  are  not   specifically  mentioned. 

MAJOR  price  increases  which  pulled  up 
the  National  average  1.4  percent  in  the  two 
weeks  between  November  5  and  November  19  were 
due  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  as  a  group 
advanced  about  6  percent,  and  dairy  products 
(principally  butter),    which    rose    3.2  percent. 

POTATOES  lead  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table price  increases.  None  of  this  advance  in 
potato  prices  had  anything  to  do  with  proposed 


CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Nov.  Nov.  Change 

Kind  of  food                5,  19,  in  two 

1935  1935  weeks 

Dairy  products:                     0  0  % 

Milk,  qt                            11.5  11.5*   

Cheese,  lb                        26.9  27.1  +0.7 

Butter,  lb                         35.4  38.8  +9.6 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb               35.0  34.4  -1.7 

Rib  roast,  lb                   30.6  30.5  -0.3 

Chuck  roast,  lb               24.0  23.8  -0.8 

Pork: 

Chops,   lb                           33.4  35.8  +7.2 

Lard,  lb                           21.0  20.1  -4.3 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb__    33.2  32.9  -0.9 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb                26.8  28.0  +4.5 

Breast  lamb,  lb                12.5  12.9  +3.2 

Square  chuck,  lb              21.4  21.6  +0.9 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb                           30.8  30.9  +0.3 

Eggs,  doz                           45.2  44.2  -2.2 

Bread: 

White,  lb                           8.5  8.5   

Rye,   lb                                9.1  9.1   

Whole  wheat,  lb                 9.5  9.5   

*3. 5-5.0  percent  butterfat.  (Continued) 


potato  programs.  The  Potato  Act  did  not  come 
into  effect  until  December  1.  No  reports  have 
been  received  showing  that  a  tax  has  been  paid 
on  any  potatoes  marketed  between  December  1  and 
10.  The  bulk  of  the  potato  supply  coming  to 
market  from  fall,  1935,  to  late  spring,  1936,  is 
from  the  1935  crop  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
Potato  Act.  No  marketing  agreement  or  diver- 
sion program  has  been  adopted.  The  sharp  rise 
in  the  price  of  potatoes  between  November  5  and 
19  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  freeze  in  October 
which  caught  many  potatoes  undug  in  principal 
late-producing  States  (except  Maine)  and  injured 
some  that  were  in  temporary  storage.     The  crop 


CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Kind  of  food 


Nov . 

5, 
1935 


Nov . 
19. 

1935 


Change 
in  two 
weeks 


Cereal  products:  0  ^  % 

Flour,  lb   5.4  5.4   

Macaroni,  lb   15.5  15.5   

Wheat  cereal   24.2  24.3  +0.4 

{28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   13.0  11.8  -9.2 

Peas,  #2  can   16.3  16.4  +0.6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can   9.4  9.4   

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb...    1.9  2.3  +21.1 

Onions,  lb   3.8  3.9  +2.6 

Cabbage,  lb   2.6  2.7  +3.8 

Vegetables,  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   9.2  9.3  +1.1 

Spinach,  lb   6.1  6.3  +0.3 

Carrots,  bunch   4.8  5.0  +0.4 

Fruit  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2|-  can   19.3  19.1  -1.0 

Pears,  #2^  can   22.5  22.6  +0.4 

Pineapple,  #2^  can   22.6  22.6   

Fruit  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb   4.6  4.8  +4.3 

Bananas,  lb   6.5  7.0  +7.7 

Oranges,  doz   33.0  33.9  +2.7 


Complete  on 
this  page 


was  reduced  by  more  than  11.5  million  bushels  in 
the  30  late-producing  States,  and  by  November  1 
was  17.5  million  bushels  smaller  than  September 
1  estimates. 

FALL  vegetables  in  southern  States 
also  received  a  setback  by  unseasonably  cold 
weather  and  a  Florida  storm.  The  early  cabbage 
^  crop  is  delayed  and  late  cabbage  in  the  North 
is  coming  out  of  storage  to  fill  the  gap.  The 
crop  of  cabbage  generally  is  plentiful.  As  a 
whole  fresh  vegetables  had  not  moved  in  a  large 
quantity  up  to  November  30  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding season. 


CITRUS  fruits  are  now  moving  in  quan- 
tity. Prices  of  this  fruit  should  probably  be 
at  their  seasonal  low  point  during  December  and 
January  but  these  prices  will  probably  run  some- 
what higher  than  during  the  previous  season 
because  the  present  crop  is  smaller.  Consumers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  use  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit in  quantity  can  save  considerably  by  buy- 
ing in  three-fifth  bushel  bags  which  are  now 
being  shipped  in  quantity.  These  bags  hold  be- 
tween 33  and  34  pounds,  or  81  oranges  of  the 
size  that  come  216  to  a  box. 

BUTTER  increased  close  to  10  percent 
in  price  between  November  5  and  19.  Three  rea- 
sons were  behind  this:  One,  more  demand  from 
consumers;  two,  the  usual  seasonal  movement  in 
butterfat  prices;  and  three,  lower  total  milk 
production  this  fall  than  last. 

WITH  the  exception  of  pork  loin  roast 
and  pork  chops,  both  of  which  increased  7  per- 
cent, prices  of  all  pork,  beef,  and  lamb  prod- 
ucts quoted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
dropped  in  these  2  weeks.  Despite  the  increase 
in  these  two  fresh  pork  products,  their  prices 
on  November  19  were  still  below  October  22 
prices.  Meat  prices  may  remain  about  at  present 
levels  for  several  months.  No  marked  decline  in 
prices  is  expected  for  some  time.  Cattle  num- 
bers are  still  small  and  will  probably  not  be 
built  up  to  former  levels  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  serious  shortage  in  hog  numbers,  due  to  the 
drought,  cannot  be  even  partially  remedied  so 
as  to  get  much  more  pork  on  retail  markets  until 
late  summer  in  1936.  There  never  has  been  a 
cattle  production  control  program.  The  hog  pro- 
duction program  for  1936-37  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  30  percent  over  1935-36. 

BREAD  did  not  change  in  average  price 
for  the  country  in  the  2  weeks  from  November  5 
to  19,  but  changes  in  individual  cities  ranged 
from  an  increase  of  0.8  cent  a  pound  loaf  in 
Kansas  City  to  decreases  of  0.1  cent  in  five 
cities.  Report  on  the  inquiry  which  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  is  making  into  bread  costs  in 
cities  where  price  increases  have  occurred  will 
be  reported  in  the  December  30  CONSUMER'S  GUIDE. 
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NO  CHANGE  in  the  retail  price  of  milk  is  shown 
for  the  period  November  5  to  19.  Cheese,  how- 
ever, increased  0.7  percent  and  butter  made  a 
further  sharp  advance  of  9.6  percent. 

STOCKS  of  butter  are  apparently  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  but  withdrawals  from  storage 
have  been  considerably  heavier.  The  net  out- 
of-storage  movement  during  October  of  this 
year  was  about  twice  as  large  as  in  October 
last  year.  This  would  indicate  a  considerably 
heavier  consumption  of  butter.  Some  further 
seasonal  rise  in  the  price  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  is  in  prospect;  however, 
prices  during  the  first  quarter  of  1936  will 
probably  not  average  as  high  as  in  the  same 
period  of  1935  when  production  was  unusually 
low. 

FARM  PRICES  of  butterfat  increased  slightly  more 
than  15  percent  during  the  month  ending  No- 
vember 15.  This  was  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  to  be  expected  with 
the  customary  decline  in  milk  production  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Larger  feed  sup- 
plies per  animal  unit  and  a  more  favorable 
price  relationship  for  feeding  indicates  that 
there  will  be  larger  production  of  milk  during 
the  coming  winter  than  during  the  v/inter  of 
1934-35. 

CHEESE  prices  usually  reach  a  seasonal  peak  in 
October.  With  total  milk  production  in  early 
November  less  than  a  year  ago  and  prospects 
for  higher  butter  prices,  cheese  prices  during 
the  coming  winter  are  likely  to  average  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.  Cheese  production  is 
unusually  large  and  stocks  are  heavy.  Con- 
sumption, however,  has  been  the  largest  on 
record  and  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for 
cheese  have  been  decidely  larger  than  in  1934. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 

Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter- 
Markets  (de-      fat     Cheese  Butter 
liv-  content 
 ered)    range      ( lb . )   ( lb . ) 

United  States   11.5    3.5-5.0    27.1  38.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

White 
(lb.) 

Rye 
(lb.) 

Whole- 
wheat 
(lb.) 

United  States  

8 

5 

9 

1 

9 

5 

New  England : 

Boston  

8 

3 

9 

2 

8 

8 

Bridgeport  

9 

1 

10 

0 

9 

8 

Fall  River 

7 

8 

8 

4 

8 

9 

Manchester  

8 

.3 

9 

0 

8 
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New  Haven  

9 

1 

9 

7 

9 

9 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

.1 

9 

5 

9 

3 

Providence  

8 

2 

8 

8 

9 

4 

Middle  Atlantic. 

Buffalo  

8 

.4 

8 

5 

9 
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Newark  ^  

9 

.2 

9 

5 

9 

6 

New  York 

8 

.8 

9 
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7 
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9 
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9 

10 

7 
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Rochester  
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Springfield,  111 
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9 
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9 
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9 
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NO  change  was  recorded  in  the  average  price  of 
white  bread  for  the  country  as  a  whole  during 
the  2-week  period  November  5  to  19.  Changes 
did  occur  in  individual  cities,  however,  and 
they  ranged  from  an  increase  of  0.8  cent  in 
Kansas  City  to  a  decline  of  0.5  cent  in  Okla- 
homa City  for  a  1-pound  loaf  of  white  bread. 
This  half-cent  decrease  in  Oklahoma  City  was 
probably  not  due  to  an  actual  price  decline 
but  to  changes  in  reporting  methods. 

MAXIMUM  increase  in  the  average  price  of  bread 
in  any  of  the  cities  reported  on  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  between  October  8, 
when  the  present  upward  movement  started,  and 
November  19  occurred  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  where 
the  average  increased  altogether  1  cent  a 
pound  loaf.  Thirteen  other  cities  were  re- 
ported to  have  advanced  prices  during  this 
period  frckm  0.3  to  0.9  cent.  They  were: 
Richmond,  Va.  ,  and  Butte,  Mont.,  0.3  cent; 
Louisville,  Ky.,  0.4  cent;  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
0.5  cent;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Jackson, 
Miss.,  0.6  cent;  Houston,  Tex.,  0.7  cent; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  0.8 
cent;  Norfolk,  Va.  ,  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
0.9  cent.  Any  other  changes  up  or  down  during 
this  6-week  period  were  no  more  than  the 
usual  slight  variations. 

WHILE  the  general  average  price  of  white  bread 
in  November  was  about  2\  percent  higher  than 
in  October,  estimated  average  ingredient  costs 
in  November  were  about  4  percent  lower  than 
in  October,  due  almost  entirely  to  a  drop  in 
flour  costs.  These  estimates  are  based  on  a 
theoretical  formula,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  which  is  believed  to 
represent  the  ingredients  going  into  a  typical 
loaf.  In  November  1934  ingredient  costs  aver- 
aged 3  cents  a  loaf,  or  0.42  cent  less  than 
in  the  past  November,  while  retail  prices 
averaged  8.35  cents  as  against  8.5  cents  in 
November  1935. 

RYE  bread  continued  on  November  19  to  be  quoted 
at  9.1  cents,  the  same  as  for  November  5. 
Whole-wheat  bread  likewise  held  steady  at  9.5 
cents  a  pound  loaf. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Flour 


Markets 


Maca- 
roni 


Wheat 
cereal 


NO  CHANGE  in  the  price  of  flour  was  recorded 
between  November  5  and  November  19,  the  price 
remaining  at  5.4  cents  a  pound.  Macaroni 
likewise  failed  to  make  any  change,  being 
quoted  at  15.5  cents  a  pound.  Wheat  cereal, 
however,  advanced  0.1  cent  per  28-ounce  pack- 
age which  amounts  to  a  0.4  percent  increase 
for  the  2-week  period. 

ONE  OF  the  major  changes  in  the  prices  received 
by  producers  between  October  15  and  November 
15  was  a  decline  of  about  8  percent  in  the 
farm  price  of  wheat.  This  decline  is  attrib- 
uted to  somewhat  more  favorable  crop  reports 
from  Argentina  together  with  dullness  in  the 
world  demand  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  wheat  surplus  in  Canada  which 
occupies  a  dominant  position  in  the  world 
wheat  market  this  year. 

PRICES  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  wheat  at  six 
markets  reached  their  high  point  for  the  cur- 
rent season  during  the  week  of  October  12. 
During  the  next  5  weeks  the  price  tended 
downward,  reaching  a  low  point  during  the  week 
of  November  16.  Since  the  middle  of  November 
prices  have  advanced  about  3  percent  from  the 
low  point  at  the  middle  of  the  month. 

WHEAT  stocks  in  the  United  States  are  consider- 
ably below  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  reports 
continue  to  confirm  the  generally  poor  quality 
of  the  1935  crop.  Inspections  of  hard  spring 
wheat  up  to  mid-October  showed  only  23  per- 
cent grading  No.  2  or  better,  compared  with  83 
percent  last  year.  Only  about  17  percent  of 
the  Durum  graded  No.  2,  as  compared  with  97 
percent  last  year.  Of  the  hard  red  winter 
wheat  inspections,  indications  pointed  to 
about  58  percent  grading  No.  2  or  better  as 
compared  with  81  percent  last  year. 


United  States^ 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111... 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita.   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C._. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C... 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile..  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb. 

) 

(lb. 

) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

34 

4 

30. 

5 

23.8 

New  England: 

Boston  

37 

1 

32 

9 

27.3 

Bridgeport  

37 

8 

33 

7 

26.2 

rail  niver   

39 

7 

31 

9 

OA  C 
/c4  .  O 

Manchester  

40 

1 

29 

3 

25.9 

New  Haven  

41 

0 

34 

1 

27.1 

Portland,  Maine 

37 

4 

30 

6 

22.3 

Providence  

37 

3 

34 

2 

26.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo_.__   

30 

9 

27 

0 

22.1 

Newark  

39 

4 

31 

8 

24.0 

iNew  lorK 

38 

1 

33 

8 

0/1  Q 

/c4 .  y 

Philadelphia  

37 

5 

35 

7 

26.2 

Pittsburgh  

32 

6 

27 

7 

21.6 

Rochester  

31 

7 

26 

4 

22.2 

Scranton   

33 

3 

32 

6 

26.7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

34 

5 

32 

2 

26.4 

Cincinnati  

38 

3 

31 

3 

24.3 

Cleveland  

30 

4 

29 

0 

24.0 

Columbus  

35 

7 

29 

8 

24.4 

Detroit  

33 

8 

29 

2 

<CO  .  1 

Indianapolis 

34 

.  3 

27 

6 

22.8 

Milwaukee 

32 

1 

27 

5 

23.8 

Peoria 

31 

9 

26 

5 

21 .3 

Springfield,  111 
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9 

25 
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Cedar  Rapids  
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Minneapolis  
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4 
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Pacific: 

Los  Angeles..   

31. 

4 

26. 

0 

19.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

23. 

6 

21. 

1 

16.4 

San  Francisco  

31. 

2 

27. 
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18.2 
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28. 
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BEEF  PRICES  continued  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
November  19  the  decrease  which  started  2 
months  earlier.  In  these  2  weeks  round  steak 
declined  1.7  percent,  chuck  roast  0.8  per- 
cent, and  rib  roast  0.3  percent. 

NATIONAL  average  prices  now  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  are  not  exactly  com- 
parable with  those  reported  on  September  10, 
but  comparisons  of  November  19  prices  with 
those  of  October  8 — which  are  comparable — 
show  prices  dropped  between  these  dates  about 
2  cents  a  pound  in  the  case  of  sirloin  and 
round  steaks,  about  1  cent  in  rib  and  chuck 
roast . 

THIS  downward  movement  is  partly  seasonal . 
Wholesale  prices  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago 
declined  throughout  the  first  half  of  Novem- 
ber reaching  their  low  point  about  the  16th. 
Since  then  prices  have  tended  upward  somewhat. 
A  heavy  movement  of  stock  and  feeder  cattle 
through  large  scale  auction  markets  in  the 
western  Corn  Belt  and  also  direct  to  feed  lots 
not  going  through  any  market  during  October 
was  reported.  A  considerable  increase  is  in 
prospect  in  cattle  feeding  during  the  coming 
winter  and  spring  both  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
in  most  other  feeding  areas. 

FARM  prices  declined  about  3  percent  between 
October  15  and  November  15.  This  decrease  was 
mostly  a  seasonal  movement.  However,  heavier 
marketings  of  lov/-grade  cattle  were  probably 
responsible  for  a  good  part  of  this  decline  in 
the  farm  price . 

NO  considerable  reduction  in  prices  of  beef  can 
be  expected  during  the  coming  winter  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increased  supplies  of  fed  cattle 
as  a  continuing  short  supply  of  hogs  and  re- 
duced supplies  of  other  meat  animals  is  ex- 
pected to  prevent  any  considerable  decline  in 
the  general  level  of  cattle  prices  from  that 
now  prevailing.  By  the  late  summer  of  1936, 
however,  relief  from  high  meat  prices  should 
appear. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 

Whole 
Lard  smoked 
ham 

(lb.)  (lb.) 


AFTER  a  decline  of  nearly  14  percent  during  the 
2  weeks  ending  November  5  the  retail  price  of 
pork  chops  came  back  7.2  percent  by  November 
19.  The  retail  price  of  lard  continued  down- 
ward, declining  4.3  percent  between  November 
5  and  19,  whole  smoked  ham  registered  a  further 
decline  of  0.9  percent. 

THESE  declines  in  retail  prices  were  accompanied 
by  similar  decreases  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
packer  and  shipper  hogs  at  Chicago  during  the 
first  part  of  November.  Farm  prices  on  No- 
vember 15  dropped  sharply  from  the  month 
previous  as  a  result  of  larger  than  usual 
increases  in  the  marketings  of  hogs. 

NUMBER  of  hogs  slaughtered  at  8  primary  markets 
increased  in  the  4  weeks  ending  November  16, 
53  percent  over  the  4  weeks  ending  October  19 — 
more  than  3  times  larger  than  the  average  sea- 
sonal increase  during  the  same  months  from  1930 
to  1934.  Since  November  9  wholesale  prices  of 
hogs  at  Chicago  have  increased  about  5  percent, 
which  may  mean  that  the  seasonal  low  point  in 
hog  prices  has  been  passed.  Because  of  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  winter  slaughter 
that  will  take  place  after  January  1,  the  sea- 
sonal advance  in  prices  is  likely  to  be  small 
and  may  not  occur. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  pork  loins  reached  a  low 
point  during  the  week  of  November  2,  then  ad- 
vanced through  the  week  of  November  23,  and 
have  since  declined  slightly.  The  wholesale 
price  of  smoked  hams  remained  the  same  during 
the  whole  of  November  except  for  the  last 
week  when  some  increase  was  reported.  Refined 
lard  at  wholesale  continued  to  sell  at  prices 
under  those  of  any  month  since  last  February. 
Fluctuations  in  wholesale  bacon  prices  have 
been  very  small  for  several  months.  Some 
increase  was  noted  during  the  week  ended 
November  30. 


Markets 

 (lb.) 

United  States   35.8 

New  England: 

Boston   35.3 

Bridgeport   37.8 

Fall  River   34.9 

Manchester   33.9 

New  Haven   38  . 1 

Portland,  Maine   32.9 

Providence   35.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   37.1 

Newark   38.6 

New  York   37.3 

Philadelphia   37.5 

Pittsburgh   37.5 

Rochester   35.3 

Scranton   39.1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   36.5 

Cincinnati   37.2 

Cleveland   33.5 

Columbus   38.2 

Detroit   37.5 

Indianapolis   33.7 

Milwaukee   34.5 

Peoria   34.4 

Springfield,  111   33.3 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   29.8 

Kansas  City   34.3 

Minneapolis   33.8 

Omaha   32.0 

St.  Louis   36.1 

St.  Paul   32.5 

Wichita   30.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   34.3 

Baltimore   34.7 

Charleston,  S.  C   31.8 

Columbia,  S.  C   32.2 

Jacksonville   33.2 

Norfolk   32.6 

Richmond   35.1 

Savannah   30  .  9 

Washington,  D.  C   36.9 

Winston-Salem   31.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   30.0 

Jackson,  Miss   31.8 

Knoxville   30.9 

Louisville   33.3 

Memphis   33.4 

Mobile   30.6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   32.8 

Houston   33.6 

Little  Rock   32.2 

New  Orleans   35.4 

Oklahoma  City   32  . 1 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque   32.8 

Butte..    31.1 

Denver   34.1 

Salt  Lake  City   36.1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   40.0 

Portland,  Oreg   32.1 

San  Francisco   38.8 

Seattle   34.1 


20.1 


32.9 


17.9 
19.0 
18.5 
18.0 
20.0 
18.5 
17.6 


18.5 
19.6 
20.8 
20.3 
20.9 
19.0 
21.4 

20.4 
20.1 
21.7 
19.9 
19.7 
20.3 
18.8 
21.1 
20.5 

20.  G 
20.0 
18.7 
20.0 
19.1 
18.8 
19.0 

21.0 
18.7 
22.8 
18.6 
22.2 
20.5 
19.0 
22.0 
18.8 
23.2 

18.8 
22.0 
20.0 
20.4 
19.9 
21.2 

23.4 
20.8 
22.3 
19.9 
20.8 

23.2 
23.0 
21.2 
24.7 

21.8 
21.1 
22.0 
22.2 


33.6 
31.9 
34.8 
34.8 
33.8 
32.2 
32.3 

31.4 
32.8 
33.8 
32.7 
31.7 
31.7 
31.2 

33.2 
31.7 
32.4 
33.8 
34.8 
30.8 
31.6 
31.7 
33.4 


33.4 
35.0 
31.8 
31.0 
33.1 
30.3 
29.4 


30.1 
33.3 
32.4 
30.7 
32.5 
33.2 
33.7 
31.1 
32.8 
33.0 


32.8 
32.8 
32.4 
29.2 
28.8 
30.4 

33.1 
31.1 
32.2 
32.5 
32.1 

33.3 
33.8 
32.5 
34.7 

33.6 
33.9 
36.6 
35.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of 
lamb 


Breast 

lamb 


United  States. 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Nev/  Haven  

Portland,  Maine. 
Providence  


Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  


East  North-Central 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milv/aukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita  


South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  
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Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  
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RETAIL  prices  of  all  lamb  cuts  advanced  during 
the  2  v/eeks  from  November  5  to  19.  Leg  of 
lamb  increased  most,  showing  a  rise  of  4.5 
percent,  breast  increased  3.2  percent,  while 
square  chuck  made  a  0.9  percent  advance  over 
the  previous  2  weeks. 

FARM  PRICES  rose  slightly  between  October  15 
and  November  15.  The  reported  rise  amounted 
to  about  1  percent. 

INFORMATION  available  about  November  1  indicated 
that  the  decrease  in  lamb  feeding  this  year 
from  last  might  be  smaller  than  seemed  prob- 
able a  month  earlier.  There  was  a  relatively 
heavy  movement  of  feeder  lambs  into  feed  lots 
in  Colorado  and  other  western  States  in  Oc- 
tober and  at  the  beginning  of  November  it 
looked  as  if  lamb  feeding  in  the  western  States 
would  be  on  about  as  large  a  scale  this  year 
as  last.  The  principal  decrease  in  feeding 
of  western  lambs  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
in  farm  feeding  in  Iowa,  wheat-field  feeding 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  feeding  generally 
at  commercial  feed  lots  in  the  Corn  Belt.  In 
addition  there  will  probably  be  some  decrease 
in  the  number  of  native  lambs  fed  in  the 
eastern  Corn  Belt.  In  general,  feeder  lambs 
have  been  heavier  and  in  better  condition  this 
year  than  for  several  years  and  will  require 
a  shorter  feeding  period  than  last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb.) 


Eggs 
[doz. 1 


CONTINUED  short  supplies  of  poultry  meat  are 
probably  responsible  for  a  further  increase  of 
0.3  percent  in  the  retail  price  of  hens  during 
the  2  weeks'  ending  November  19.  While  the 
retail  price  of  eggs  on  November  19  was  1 
cent  per  dozen  lower  than  on  November  5  the 
average  price  for  the  month  as  a  whole  was 
nearly  1  percent  higher  than  for  October. 
This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  increase  which 
usually  takes  place  in  egg  prices  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  due  probably  to  a  much  larger 
volume  of  fresh  eggs  reaching  the  market.  Egg 
prices  generally  reach  their  peak  in  November 
and  then  decline  until  April. 

ACCORDING  to  current  reports  on  egg  production 
it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  eggs  avail- 
able during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
most  of  1936  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  year. 

TOTAL  production  of  eggs  by  farm  flocks  in  No- 
vember was  about  10  percent  in  excess  of  the 
production  on  November  1  last  year  and 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  November  5-year 
average.  The  farm  price  of  eggs  advanced 
about  8  percent  between  October  15  and  No- 
vember 15,  v/hile  the  farm  price  of  hens  in- 
creased about  1  percent  during  this  same 
period . 

SHORTAGE  of  hens  in  the  west  and  central  area 
and  the  tendency  to  retain  hens  for  layers 
this  winter  are  probably  responsible  for  the 

■    increased  prices  of  fowls. 


Nev/  England: 


Fall  River. 


Middle  Atlantic: 


Scranton  

East  North-Central: 


West  North-Central 


St .  Louis. 


South  Atlantic: 


Charleston,  S. 
Columbia,  S.  C_ 


Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston— Salem  

East  South-Central 


West  South-Central: 


Mountain : 


Pacific : 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.  ) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 
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PRICES  of  most  fresh  vegetables  tend  to  move 
upward  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  was 
the  case  during  the  2  weeks  between  November 
5  and  19,  and  prices  advanced  on  all  vegetables 
included  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
port. Price  increases  in  these  groups  were 
responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
rise  in  the  index  of  all  retail  food  costs. 
The  outstanding  change  in  prices  took  place 
in  the  case  of  potatoes. 

POTATOES  advanced  21.1  percent  in  price  during 
the  2  weeks.  This  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
movement  of  potato  prices  during  November 
which  would  normally  show  some  decline.  The 
increase  in  potato  prices  was  general  through- 
out the  country  and  is  attributed  largely  to 
the  sharp  reduction  in  crops  during  October 
which  amounted  to  about  3  percent.  In  the 
30  late  States  the  prospective  production 
amounted  to  a  little  over  11,500,000  bushels. 
The  reduction  occurred  as  a  result  of  heavy 
freezes  during  October  which  caught  many  un- 
dug  potatoes.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  heavy  rains  followed  by  low  tempera- 
tures were  responsible  for  further  reductions 
in  prospects.  No  AAA  program  was  in  effect, 
so  the  price  increase  has  nothing  to  do  with 
control  programs.  Present  potato  price  is 
about  10  percent  higher  than  the  price  in  June 
of  this  year. 

ONIONS  advanced  2.6  percent  in  price  which  is  to 
be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year.  While 
the  total  supply  of  onions  for  the  United 
States  is  somewhat  above  last  year  and  above 
average  supply,  the  keeping  quality  is  re- 
ported to  be  poor,  which  will  mean  more  than 
usual  losses  in  storage. 

'CABBAGE  prices  advanced  3.8  percent  during  the 
2  weeks,  making  a  rise  of  about  8  percent  for 
the  month  of  November  over  that  of  October. 
Normally  the  price  of  cabbage  declines  between 
October  and  November.  The  supply  of  cabbage 
for  the  1935-36  season  is  plentiful,  but  the 
delay  of  the  southern  crop  has  resulted  in 
some  price  advance  in  the  principal  markets 
for  late  cabbage.  The  fall  cabbage  crop  in 
South  Carolina  has  started  to  market  with 
three  to  five  cars  daily.  Some  new  cabbage  is 
showing  up  from  Florida,  the  movement  of  which 
started  about  December  1. 
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LETTUCE  at  retail  advanced  0.1  percent  a  head 
between  November  5  and  November  19.  Prelim- 
inary estimates  of  the  early  acreage  of  let- 
tuce for  the  three  early  crop  States  (Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Florida)  show  an  increase 
of  10  percent  above  the  1935  acreage  but  27 
percent  below  the  5-year  average.  Condition 
of  the  crop  is  reported  below  average  in 
California  but  slightly  above  average  in 
Florida.  Reports  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
indicate  that  some  early  plantings  will  be 
available  for  harvest  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember but  the  early  acreage  is  light  and  the 
1935  movement  will  not  be  heavy.  As  usual  the 
acreage  in  this  section  will  be  in  its  heavi- 
est production  during  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  month  of  February.  Cold  weather  in 
other  sections  of  California  has  retarded 
shipments . 

LOWER  temperatures  during  November  in  Texas  and 
Florida  have  apparently  been  beneficial  to  the 
spinach  crop  in  these  sections.  On  the  other 
hand  these  same  conditions  have  retarded  other 
crops  in  this  section  and  movements  of  egg- 
plant, peppers,  and  tomatoes  will  probably  be 
delayed.  In  the  southern  part  of  Florida 
where  the  hurricane  damage  was  severe,  growers 
are  replanting  their  crops  of  beans,  peppers, 
and  tomatoes.  The  average  cost  to  consumers 
of  a  pound  of  spinach  increased  from  6.1  to 
6.3  cents  a  pound  in  the  2  weeks  betv/een 
November  5  and  19. 

CARROTS  advanced  0.2  cent  a  bunch.  The  fall 
crop  of  carrots  in  California  is  expected  to 
be  more  than  one-fifth  larger  than  the  crop 
last  fall  and  two-thirds  larger  than  the 
average  production  for  the  preceding  five  fall 
crops.  The  condition  of  the  crop  in  Texas  is 
reported  to  be  considerably  better  than  last 
year  but  somewhat  below  the  average.  Prices 
should  reflect  these  favorable  conditions 
shortly. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 
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10.4 

5.1 

7.6 

Winston-Salem  

11.3 

10.2 

11.0 

East  boutn— oentral : 

Birmingham    

y .  4 

y .  u 

7 . 7 

Jackson,  Miss 

6.3 

8.0 

6.9 

Knoxville  

6.5 

11.5 

7.8 

Louisville  

9.4 

5.8 

5.2 

Memphis  

6.5 

5.2 

5.1 

Mobile    

9.2 

7.2 

5.2 

West  ooutn— Central : 

Dallas 

7.2 

11 .4 

6.6 

Houston  

6.2 

10.5 

6.1 

Little  Rock  

6.0 

6.2 

5.6 

New  Orleans  

8.3 

6.3 

4.0 

Oklahoma  City  

7.6 

5.8 

5.2 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque...  

6.4 

7.6 

3.4 

Butte  

10.6 

12.5 

5.9 

Denver  

8.9 

7.0 

3.4 

Salt  Lake  City  

8.2 

9.7 

2.9 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

6.7 

3.5 

3.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.6 

8.0 

4.5 

San  Francisco  

4.8 

5.2 

2.6 

Seattle  

7.9 

7.0 

3.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

{ doz . , 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States  

  4.8 

*7.0 

33.9 

New  England: 


Boston  

5 

0 

*6 

7 

34 

3 

Bridgeport  

4 

2 

*6 

7 

37 

2 

Fall  River  

5 

6 

*7 

0 

31 

2 

Manchester  

3 

7 

*7 

2 

37 

1 

New  Haven  

4 

8 

23 

5 

35 

5 

Portland,  Maine 

4 

1 

*7 

1 

32 

5 

Providence  

4 

8 

*6 

8 

35 

3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  Ill„.„ 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Wichita    

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C  

Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss   11.6 

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


4 

.0 

25 

.2 

31 

.7 

4 

9 

26 

.3 

36 

.1 

5 

4 

26 

.3 

39 

0 

4 

0 

22 

4 

35 

4 

4 

6 

25 

9 

37 

6 

2 

5 

23 

8 

34 

0 

3 

6 

21 

7 

35 

0 

5 

4 

*7 

4 

35 

9 

5 

2 

*7 

1 

32 

2 

5 

2 

*6 

9 

33 

4 

3 

9 

*7 

0 

35 

7 

4 

9 

*7 

2 

35 

7 

4 

6 

*6 

8 

30 

5 

4 

6 

*6 

9 

34 

2 

4 

7 

*7 

3 

33 

1 

4 

5 

*7 

1 

37 

9 

4 

1 

*7 

6 

31 

2 

4 

2 

*7 

3 

39 

1 

5 

1 

*8 

0 

36 

3 

4 

9 

*8 

2 

35 

7 

5 

6 

*6 

9 

32 

8 

5 

7 

*8 

3 

34 

6 

5 

6 

*8 

0 

35 

5 

0 

22 

1 

22 

p 

o 

2 

20 

7 

1 

5 

7 

1 

23 

22 

A 

*7 

4 

9 

19 

3 

21 

9 

4 

'7 
O 

rr 
/ 

66 

7 

4 

8 

26 

3 

29 

9 

4 

2 

23 

1 

22 

0 

5 

6 

24 

5 

34 

6 

4 

3 

*7 

4 

29 

6 

3 

8 

*6 

0 

26 

0 

LI 

6 

*5 

5 

31 

8 

4 

8 

*5 

4 

27 

5 

4 

8 

*7 

2 

31 

0 

D 

o 
<c 

D 

ox. 

O 

6 

7 

14 

7 

24 

4 

*6 

4 

34 

0 

17 

9 

35 

0 

5 

6 

*6 

2 

27 

0 

15 

1 

29 

3 

4. 

5 

*7 

6 

36 

4 

5 

7 

*6 

3 

34 

0 

5 

4 

*9 

6 

32 

0 

4 

2 

*8 

1 

30 

9 

4 

9 

*8 

2 

27 

0 

6 

1 

*7 

0 

14 

0 

3 

7 

*7 

8 

27 

3 

3 

9 

23 

8 

23 

0 

3 

9 

*7 

4 

29 

1 

ALL  fruit  advanced  in  price  during  the  2  weeks 
ending  November  19.  Bananas  made  the  largest 
increase  with  7.7  percent,  apples  4.3  percent, 
oranges  2.7  percent.  This  movement  in  apple 
prices  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  apple  prices  tend  to  decline  from  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  of  the  new  crop 
through  October  and  November  when  the  market- 
ings are  heavy,  then  advance  as  the  out-of- 
storage  movement  begins  in  November  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  marketing  season. 

WHILE  the  apple  crop  for  1935-36  is  larger  than 
for  recent  years  the  quality  is  such  that  it  is 
expected  that  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual 
will  be  available  for  consumption  as  fresh 
fruit.  The  farm  price  advanced  almost  7  per- 
cent during  the  month  ending  November  15,  but 
the  price  is  still  considerably  lower  than  at 
the  same  time  a  year  ago  and  approximately  15 
percent  lower  than  the  5-year  average  on  No- 
vember 15. 

TREND  of  orange  prices  as  a  general  thing  is 
downward  until  January  or  February,  reaching 
a  low  point  then  when  marketings  are  heavy 
from  both  Florida  and  the  California  navel 
crop.  The  slight  rise  of  2.7  percent  in 
retail  prices  during  the  2  weeks  ending  No- 
vember 19  may  have  been  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  holiday  season.  Crop  indications  now 
point  to  considerably  smaller  supplies  for 
1935-36  from  both  California  and  Florida  and 
prices  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  somewhat 
higher  levels  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

GRAPEFRUIT  is  now  moving  in  good  quantity  and 
quality  thus  far  seems  to  be  good.  The  total 
crop,  however,  is  about  12  percent  smaller 
than  that  harvested  last  year  and  prices  are 
apparently  reflecting  this. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  19,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

• 

Peaches 
#2i  can 

Pears  Pineapple 
#2i  can    #2i  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(#2i*j 

United  States  

19 

1 

22 

6 

22 

6 

11 

.  8 

1 6 

A 

Q 

A 

Nev?  England: 

Boston  

  19 

2 

22 

9 

22 

2 

13 

.3 

16 

7 

11 

.8 

Bridgeport  

on 

—    du 

Cr 
U 

O  /I 

<c4 

0 
0 

0  "7 

do 

0 

lo 

.  0 

20 

0 

12 

.  0 

Fall  River  

  ly 

6 

O  1 
dL 

0 
.  0 

0  0 

dd 

b 

11 

.  ( 

1  r 

.  b 

8 

rr 

.  7 

Manchester  

4 

O  /i 
dA 

"7 

0 

0  "7 

^io 

y 

lo 

A 

.  4 

lb 

.  8 

10 

.  9 

Nev/  Haven 

  du 

1 

O  /I 

/d4 

b 

0  "7 

/CO 

d 

lo 

.  y 

lb 

.  9 

11 

.  1 

Portland,  Maine 

on 

  /CU 

1 

.  1 

O  A 
/£4 

1 

/CO 

0 

1  0 
1/C 

.  b 

lo 

Q 

.  y 

lu 

0 
.  0 

Providence 

  ly 

o 
d 

o  n 

.  1 

0  0 

dd 

.  d 

11 

ry 
.  1 

1  ry 

17 

.  8 

8 

.  9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

  20 

6 

23 

.6 

22 

.9 

12 

.6 

16 

.2 

9 

.9 

Nev/ark  

  It 

.  4 

o  n 

•7 

.  0 

0  n 
/CU 

( 

11 

0 
.  d 

lb 

.  0 

a 

.  d 

New  York  

  1  / 

'7 

6 

O  1 
/Cl 

0 
.  /C 

0  n 

/Cl 

11 

.  y 

lb 

'Z 

.  0 

9 

•7 

.  0 

Philadelphia  

  ly 

n 

U 

o  o 
dd 

U 

0 1 

/Cl 

U 

"1  0 

Id 

.  1 

lb 

.  0 

10 

.  1 

Pittsburgh 

  ly 

4 

o  n 
<:0 

0 

.  /C 

0  "7 

<co 

.  U 

11 

Cl 

.  y 

lb 

.  d 

9 

/— 

.  0 

Rochester 

on 

  d\J 

b 

O  T 

do 

.  b 

0  ? 

<co 

1 

"1  0 
1<C 

ry 

.  1 

lb 

cr 

.  0 

10 

•7 

.  0 

So  ranton 

o  n 

    d,\J 

.  1 

oo 
dd 

.  8 

0  0 

dd 

.  0 

lo 

.  0 

lb 

.  5 

9 

rr 

.  7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

21 

5 

24 

9 

24 

ry 

11 

.  2 

15 

.  0 

10 

2 

Cincinnati  

  19 

6 

24 

1 

23 

0 

12 

^4 

16 

'0 

11 

.4 

Cleveland  

  21 

3 

23 

4 

24 

0 

12 

.5 

17 

4 

9 

.9 

Columbus  

O  1 

  /Cl 

n 
U 

o 

0 
0 

0  /I 
/c4 

Q 

11 

.  4 

1  ( 

1 

lU 

.  0 

Detroit  

on 

  /cU 

1 

o  ? 

n 

U 

0  "7 

/CO 

/I 

"1  n 
lU 

Q 
.  0 

1  ( 

5 

y 

0 
.  d 

Indianapolis  

1  Q 

    ly 

n 
U 

oc 
/cb 

n 
U 

0  T 

/CO 

0 

1  n 
J  (J 

.  4 

10 

0 
0 

0 

0 
.  0 

Milv/aukee 

on 

  /cU 

0 

on 
d\j 

■7 
0 

0  /I 

/c4 

n 
U 

ll 

■7 
0 

1  A 

±4 

b 

lU 

n 
.  d 

Peoria 

O  T 

  xiO 

'7 

6 

db 

U 

0  /I 
/C4 

b 

1  "7 

lo 

/^ 
b 

lb 

Cl 

y 

10 

.  b 

Springfield,  111 

O 

  (Lo 

•7 
O 

OT 

Q 

0  /I 
/C4 

0 
0 

lo 

0 

"1  Cl 

ly 

0 
d 

T  -I 
11 

.  4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

  23 

1 

24 

6 

23 

6 

9 

0 

16 

7 

10 

2 

Kansas  City  

  ly 

5 

O  "7 

b 

10 

'7 

0 

15 

4 

8 

9 

Minneapolis  

-    cL 

b 

O  >1 

<c4 

u 

0  A 

1  n 
10 

•7 

0 

14 

8 

10 

5 

Omaha  

  dl 

ry 

1 

O  /I 

d4 

c 

do 

a 

11 

4 

16 

3 

10 

0 

St .  Louis 

  ly 

rr 

7 

o 

/CO 

c 

10 

8 

17 

4 

9 

1 

St .  Paul 

O  1 

  di 

;i 

o  o 
dd 

b 

0  "7 

/CO 

rr 

( 

11 

15 

7 

10 

3 

Wichita 

  19 

d 

o  o 
dd 

d 

0  0 

dd 

0 

0 

10 

.  8 

18 

2 

8 

9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

20 

2 

24 

1 

J- 

n 

1  7 

Q 

q 

Baltimore  

17 

7 

21 

0 

20 

1 

12 

5 

15 

9 

n 

X 

Charleston,  S.  C  

  19 

5 

22 

1 

22 

7 

10 

5 

17 

1 

8 

6 

Columbia,  S.  C  

  22 

0 

28 

6 

23 

8 

12 

0 

19 

4 

8 

5 

Jacksonville  

  lo 

cr 
0 

1 

/Cxi 

"7 

0 

"]  0 
1/d 

4 

16 

0 

8 

3 

Norfolk  

  dU 

3 

do 

9 

,c3 

9 

11 

6 

15 

0 

7 

9 

Richmond  

1  n 

...    ly 

0 

O 

/CO 

9 

0  '7 

do 

1 

11 

y 

18 

0 

7 

0 

Savannah 

o  n 

  du 

o 

o 

O  /I 

/C4 

4 

do 

5 

11 

6 

18 

1 

8 

5 

Washino-ton,  D.  C 

  17 

4 

o  o 

dd 

5 

21 

4 

10 

9 

15 

8 

7 

8 

Winston— Salem 

o  p: 

  do 

-7 

6 

"zn 
oO 

9 

OiT 
d  I 

1 

lo 

1 

/cO 

0 

10 

3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

  19 

4 

22 

3 

24 

9 

11 

2 

15 

3 

8 

0 

Jackson,  Miss   , 

  23 

9 

25 

5 

24 

3 

12 

9 

18 

9 

9- 

5 

Knoxville   _ 

  19 

8 

22 

2 

22 

5 

10 

7 

15 

4 

8 

7 

T.nni  c?vi  1  1  p 

  21 

0 

24 

5 

23 

4 

12 

0 

16 

2 

10 

1 

  18 

9 

22 

7 

22 

0 

10 

6 

16 

6 

8 

4 

Mnb  i 1 p 

p 

D 
0 

0 

/C 

X  X 

Q 

X  f 

1 

0 

X 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

  20 

8 

25 

8 

24 

4 

12 

2 

19 

8 

9 

0 

Houston  

  16 

9 

21 

0 

20 

5 

10 

5 

16 

2 

7 

4 

T.i  1 1 1  p  Rnrk 

  20 

4 

23 

8 

25 

0 

11 

8 

16 

6 

8 

6 

Nev/  Orleans 

o 

04 

/Cfi 

L 

01 
/CX 

p 
0 

X  X 

■7 
0 

p 
0 

Q 

Oklahnma   Hi tv 

^  L\ ^  fjL  L  i \j  ill  a,    o  J-  -    

  21 

0 

24 

5 

23 

8 

12 

2 

20 

2 

9 

4 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

  23. 

8 

26. 

6 

25  . 

8 

12. 

6 

17. 

0 

11 . 

0 

But  t  p 

  19. 

4 

22 

0 

24. 

5 

12. 

9 

15. 

9 

10. 

8 

Denver  

20 

0 

22 . 

7 

23 . 

3 

10 . 

6 

16 . 

3 

10 

1 

Sa It  Lakp  Ci  t v 

.....   21 

5 

24" 

4 

24'. 

1 

11' 

3 

16 ! 

7 

*11 

1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles^ 
Portland,  Oreg 

  15. 

5 

18. 

2 

19. 

0 

12. 

5 

15. 

7 

*11. 

8 

20 . 

0 

21. 

8 

21. 

9 

12. 

2 

17. 

2 

*13. 

4 

San  Francisco 

  16. 

7 

19. 

3 

19. 

7 

12. 

7 

15. 

9 

*12. 

7 

Seattle  

  20 

3 

21. 

2 

21. 

5 

13. 

9 

17. 

1 

*13. 

2 
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DO  YOU  BUY  COOPERATIVELY? 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 

NINTH,  don't  start  operations  in  igno- 
rance of  State  and  Federal  laws  affecting  oper- 
ations of  cooperatives.  Many  State  laws  de- 
termine directly  or  indirectly  whether  any 
group  may  join  together  to  form  a  cooperative 
purchasing  association,  how  such  a  group  may 
be  organized  and  controlled,  how  it  may  conduct 
its  business,  what  rights  it  may  enjoy.  Federal 
laws  apply  where  the  business  is  interstate. 
Certain  exemptions  from  taxation  are  provided 
both  in  State  and  Federal  la\vs. 

TENTH,  don't  start  operations  in  igno- 
rance of  the  informational  services  provided  by 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  by  other  cooper- 
atives. Learn  the  history  of  other  cooperative 
enterprises  similar  to  the  proposed  new  organ- 
ization. What  were  their  weak  points,  what 
special  advantages  did  they  have? 

FINAL  TIP.  Write  to  the  Office  of 
Information,  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  a 
copy  of  their  bulletin,  "Cooperative  Purchasing 
of  Farm  Supplies",  if  you  are  interested  in  a 
more  complete  presentation  of  this  subject. 

CONSUMER-FARIVIER  BRIEFS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

[Concluded  from  page  13] 

workers  with  jobs  in  automobile  factories,  have 
swelled,  too,  in  the  last  2  years.  For  every 
dollar  in  the  envelop  in  1929,  there  were  only 
72  cents  in  1933.  These  earnings  increased  to 
82  cents  in  1934  and  have  been  averaging  90  cents 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1935. 

AAA 

CRUELEST  costs  of  depressions  are  the 
toll  they  take  from  children's  health.  A  re- 
cently released  study  of  5,400  school  children, 
made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
revealed  that  children  between  6  and  10  years 
of  age  in  wage-earning  families  v/hose  standard 
of  living  had  been  lowered  during  the  depression 
failed  by  nearly  2  percent  to  reach  normal 
weight  for  their  age.  Malnutrition,  inadequate 
clothing  and  housing,  lack  of  proper  medical 
care,  during  formative  years  when  families  al- 
ready on  low  incomes  had  to  adjust  themselves  to 


still  lower  incomes,  were  the  CaugeS  of  this  de- 
ficiency. In  1928  children  in  these  families 
showed  very  nearly  the  same  relative  weight  as 
other  children  from  families  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic level.  Five  years  later,  when  the  de- 
pression had  pushed  down  the  standard  of  living 
of  such  families,  their  children  had  an  average 
weight  considerably  below  the  weight  of  children 
in  families  which  had  remained  comfortable. 

AAA 

"IF  PRODUCTION  is  to  meet  consumer 
needs".  Dr.  Louise  Stanley  points  out  in  her 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
"studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are  basic 
in  showing  what  should  be  produced,  qualities 
demanded  in  commodities,  and  materials  developed 
from  them,  and  quantities  necessary  to  supply  Na- 
tional needs.  Although  in  the  past,  consumer  use 
has  influenced  production,  planned  production — 
based  on  consumer  need  and  forecasts  of  probable 
consumer  demand — is  now  suggested  as  providing  a 
closer  fit  between  production  and  consumption, 
with  greater  return  to  producers  and  greater 
satisfaction  to  consumers." 

AAA 

TUBERCULOSIS  in  cattle  is  almost  wiped 
out,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reports.  In 
1923  only  17  counties  in  4  States  could  measure 
up  to  the  Bureau's  "modified  accredited"  stand- 
ards, which  means  that  by  official  tuberculin 
tests  the  cattle  show  less  than  0.5  percent  in- 
fection. On  November  1,  1935,  modified,  ac- 
credited areas  included  2,709  counties,  parts  of 
4  counties,  the  District  of  Columbia,  105  towns 
in  Vermont,  and  1  municipality  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Counties  so  classed  now  constitute  about  88 
percent  of  all  the  counties  in  the  country. 

AAA 

ONIONS  that  make  you  cry  when  you  cut 
them  are  usually  grown  in  hot  weather,  while  the 
ones  you  can  cut  without  shedding  a  tear  are  apt 
to  be  early  spring  or  winter  onions.  A  German 
chemist  distilled  more  than  a  ton  of  onions  to 
get  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  pint  of  the  volatile 
oil  that  brings  tears  to  the  eyes.  But  the  oil 
is  potent!  A  drop  of  it  will  fill  several 
buildings  with  the  tsrpical  "tear  smell." 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Are  Food  Prices  Too  High  ? 


''For  ttie  geaeral 
welfare,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  products 
of  the  Nations  busi- 
ness whether  inagri^ 
culture,  irLdiustry, 
science,  or  ttie  arts, 
be  fittecL  to  irlne/ 
needs  of  ttie  con-- 
sumers.  Ilh  planned 
or  unplanned  pro  - 
duction,  disregarding 
or  unaware  of  consum." 
ers'  actual  needs, 
makes  for  waste 
and  maldistributiorb 
of  supplies." 

Henry  A.Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


HTHE  EFFECT  of  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  January  6  (United 
States  vs.  Butler,  known  as  the 
"Hoosac  Mills  Case")  and  of 
January  13  (Rickert  Mills  vs. 
Collector,  known  as  the  "Rice 
Case"),  insofar  as  consumers  are 
concerned,  is  discussed  in  a 
general  v/ay  under  the  topic 
"Your  Food  Bill"  on  page  18. 

DECISION  in  the  Hoosac  Mills 
Case  brought  to  an  end  the 
production  control  programs  for 
basic  agricultural  crops,  which 
had  been  operating  since  the 
passage  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  on  May  12,  1933, 
and  the  processing  taxes  on 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn 
and  hogs,  sugar,  peanuts,  rice. 


and  rye,  put  into  effect  at  dif- 
ferent times  since  that  date. 
This  decision  did  not  affect 
marketing  agreements  or  any  of 
the  other  powers  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  which 
fall  under  the  "commerce  clause" 
of  the  Constitution  and  not 
under  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress . 

UNDER  the  second  decision, 
in  the  "Rice  Case",  the  180  mil- 
lion dollars  which  the  Courts 
enjoined  collectors  from  col- 
lecting and  ordered  paid  into 
Court  were  required  to  be  re- 
turned to  processors.  It  follows 
that  about  50  million  dollars  of 
taxes,  in  addition,  not  paid  on 
their  due  date,  may  not  now  be 
collected. 

THIRTEEN  marketing  agree- 
ments and  12  licenses  are  in  ef- 
fect for  shippers  of  such  farm 
products  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. One  of  the  jobs  of  the 
AAA  is  the  revision  of  such 
agreements  and  licenses  v/hich 
were  developed  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  was 
amended  in  August  1935.  Programs 
are  also  being  continued  or  will 
be  formulated  for  the  diversion 
of  "surplus"  farm  products — 
those  for  which  there  is  an  in- 
adequate consumer  purchasing 
power — from  normal  channels  of 
trade. 

H TWENTY-EIGHT  months  ago, 
when  we  published  the  first 
number  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE, 
we  wrote:  "The  vanishing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation has  silenced  mills  and 
factories,  throwing  good  men 
out  of  work.  The  man  in  the 
street,  hungrily  looking  for 
food,  and  the  man  v/ith  the  hoe. 


raising  more  food  than  he  can  i 
sell,  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Neither  can  buy  what  the 
other  has  to  sell.  Both  suffer. 
The  national  recovery  program  is 
trying  to  rescue  both. 

"WHILE  the  effect  of  the 
attack  on  low  earnings  of  farm- 
ers and  city  workers  will  be  to 
increase  prices,  the  goal  of  the 
Administration  is  a  balanced 
relationship  between  producers 
and  consumers." 

FOR  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years  farmers  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  AAA  in 
working  toward  that  "balanced 
relationship."  What  has  been 
achieved  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  is  epitomized  in  the  lead- 
ing article  in  this  issue. 

THE  EMERGENCY  situation 
confronting  agriculture  in  1933 
is  past.  The  purchasing  power 
of  farm  prices,  which  had 
dropped  to  its  post-war  low  in 
March  1933,  when  the  prices 
farmers  were  receiving  then 
could  buy  only  half  as  much  as 
in  pre-war  years,  has  improved. 
In  December  1935,  farm  prices 
had  a  purchasing  power  of  87 
percent  of  their  pre-war  level. 

ACHIEVING  and  maintaining 
a  balanced  relationship  remains 
a  goal  toward  which  farmers  and 
consumers  must  work.  The  choice  ^ 
of  a  route  to  that  goal  is  of 
major  importance  to  both. 


DUE  to  reorganization  necessi- 
tated by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  release  of  this  issue  of 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  December  30,  has  been  changed 
to  January  27. 
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0  the  average  consumer  fair  prices  are  often 
prices  that  are  continuously  shrinking.  A 
retail  price  is  too  high  if  it  happens  to  be 
higher  right  now  than  it  was  a  short  time  ago. 
Contrariwise,  many  producers  think  they  see 
their  prosperity  in  constantly  rising  prices. 


Donald 
sumers 
cullura' 
lion 
ansve 


onl§  ornery,  Con- 
p)unsel  o£  the  A(^ri  - 
slmenl  Administra- 
s  some  facts  in 
d  presents  a  new 
challenge  to  consumers . 


THIS  CONFLICT  between  producer  and 
consumer  goals  doesn't  make  sense.  We  know  well 
enough  that  all  producers  are  consumers,  and 
practically  all  consumers  are  also  producers. 
Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  com- 
mon sense  for  producers  and  consumers  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  each  other  and  to 
give  up  the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  ride 
the  same  horse  at  the  same  time  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions.  That  kind  of  thing  is 
amusing  at  the  circus,  but  it  doesn't  buy  gro- 
ceries and  it  doesn't  promote  an  abundant  supply 
of  commodities. 


FIRST  essential  to  arriving  at  an  un- 
derstanding is  that  each  interest  speaks  for 
itself.  Having  for  the  most  part  no  means  of 
attacking  their  conflicting  problems  together, 
they  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  go  it  alone 
and  make  the  most  of  their  individual  viewpoints. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  consumer  whose 
ways  and  means  of  getting  himself  represented  in 
the  deliberative  processes  of  Government,  trade 
groups,  and  courts  of  law  seem  always  to  lag 
behind  the  more  highly  developed  methods  of 
other  groups. 


AGRICULTURE'S  and  industry's  enlarged 
scope  of  collective  action  which  has  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  few  years  may  lead  to  a  more 
definite  drive  among  consumer  groups  to  develop 
a  representative  mechanism  of  their  own.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will.  But  we  all  recognize 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  consumer  groups 
must  overcome  if  they  are  to  approach  the  trade 
group  or  the  farm  group  in  effectiveness  of 
action, 

BUYING  commodities  for  home  consump- 
tion is  probably  the  most  diverse  industry  in. 
the  world.  There  is  no  one  objective  like  the 
wage  rate  or  the  schedule  of  selling  prices  upon 
which  intelligent  consumer  interest  can  concen- 
trate its  efforts.  It  must  become  expert  in  all 
industries  and  must  learn  how  to  treat  with  all 
interests,  for  the  act  of  consuming  stands  as  the 
end  point  of  all  of  them  and  each  of  them  bears 
rather  directly  upon  it. 

NO  office  in  the  Federal  Government 
can  handle  the  whole  problem  of  consumer  repre- 
sentation, but  governmental  representation  can 
aid.    A  new  start  along  that  line  was  made  this 
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year  when  the  President  by  Executive  order  set 
up  a  new  office  known  as  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Consumer  Problems,  responsible  directly 
to  the  Chief  Executive,  and  comprehending  within 
its  field  of  interest  all  Government  activities 
affecting  the  consumer.  In  the  final  count, 
however,  consumers  must  learn  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  not  only  to  Government  officials 
but  to  other  economic  groups  as  well. 

ARE  food  prices  too  high,  is  a  complex 
question,  and  the  answer  to  it  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  many  things.  It  is  both  a 
question  of  statistics — that  is,  the  measured 
facts  of  the  past  and  present — and  a  question 
of  objectives — that  is,  our  private  and  public 
purposes  respecting  the  present  and  the  future. 
Food  prices  that  are  too  high  for  some  consumers 
may  not  be  too  high  for  others;  food  prices  that 
are  low  enough  for  all  consumers  are  probably 
too  low  for  producers;  food  prices  that  are  too 
high  for  all  consumers  are  obviously  too  high, 
also,  for  producers. 

TODAY'S  acute  interest  in  the  cost  of 
food  arises  from  the  fact  that  food  prices  have 
been  going  up  for  almost  3  years.     In  October 
1935  food  prices  were  21  percent  higher  than  in 
October    1932.  During 
the   past   year  certain 
food   items,  notably 
meat,  have  increased 
rather   sharply.  These 
spectacular    price  ad- 
vances   stick    in  one's 
mind  more  acutely  than 
the    general    level  of 
food     costs     which  in 
October  1935  were  only 
about  7  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 


MOST  of  us  agree  that  conditions  in 
October  1932  were  not  the  kind  of  conditions  that 
any  of  us  would  want  to  continue.  Food  prices 
in  that  month  had  fallen  34  percent  from  their 
1923-25  level,  but  factory  payrolls  had  dropped 
55  percent,  and  farmers'  cash  income  was  off 
more  than  60  percent. 

BETTER  perspective  on  present  costs 
comes  from  comparing  them  with  a  period  which  we 
might  be  more  ready  to  describe  as  normal.  For 
this  purpose  the  average  for  the  years  1923  to 
1925  is  taken  to  represent  conditions  before  the 
depression,  since  data  are  not  yet  available  on 
the  revised  food  index  for  the  years  1925  to 
1929. 

RETAIL  food  prices  are  now  just  20 
percent  below  the  1923-25  average.  Factory  pay- 
rolls are  25  percent  below.  Farmers'  cash 
income,  including  benefit  payments,  is  at  the 
same  level  as  factory  payrolls. 

PAYROLLS  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  compared  with  1923-25,  are  slightly 
higher  than  factory  payrolls  and  right  on  a 
line  with  retail  food  prices.  Railroad  salaries 
and  wages  are  considerably  lower,  and  coal-mine 
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FOOD  PRICES 
are  not  the  only  things 
that  have  been  moving 
upwards,  however.  Fac- 
tory payrolls  climbed 
70  percent  from  October 
1932  to  October  1935. 
Farmers'  cash  income, 
including  benefit  pay- 
ments, moved  up  90  per- 
cent . 
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payrolls  still  lower.  Wages  in  public  utili- 
ties other  than  railroads  have  been  reported 
only  since  1929,  and  compared  with  that  year  are 
relatively  higher  than  either  factory  payrolls 
or  payrolls  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

WHILE  the  average  of  all  food  costs  is 
20  percent  below  1923-25,  some  foods  are  closer 
and  some  are  farther  away  from  their  pre- 
depression  level.  Meats  are  1  percent  above 
1923-25  costs.  Cereals  and  bakery  products  are 
also  relatively  high,  within  6  percent  of  the 
1923-25  average.  Eggs  are  15  percent  below, 
while  dairy  products  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  now  selling  at  prices  26  and  47  percent, 
respectively,  below  the  prices  at  which  they 
sold  in  1923-25. 

FOODS,  of  course,  do  not  have  the  only 
claim  to  the  family  purse.  Workingmen's  fami- 
lies spend  about  a  third  of  their  money  on  this 
item  and  two-thirds  on  all  the  other  necessi- 
ties of  living.  By  June  1933,  total  living  costs 
had  fallen  about  25  percent  from  1923-25,  which 
was  much  less  than  the  decline  (55  percent)  in 
factory  payrolls,  and  the  same  as  the  drop 
in  payrolls  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  At 
that  time  food  costs  had  declined  more  than  any 
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of  the  six  classifications-,  illustrated  on  page 
7,  included  in  the  cost  of  living  index.  They 
were  down  35  percent. 

FROM  June  1933  to  July  1935,  the 
latest  date  for  which  this  index  has  been  re- 
ported, the  cost  of  living  increased  slowly  to 
about  80  percent  of  the  1923-25  average,  or  just 
about  6  points  over  the  1933  low.  Food  costs 
had  come  up  more  rapidly  than  the  other  five 
items  in  the  list,  but  stood  in  July  1935  at  the 
same  level  relative  to  the  predepression  figure 
as  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole.  The  rise  in 
food  costs  was  followed  closely  by  house-fur- 
nishing goods  (up  16  percent)  and  by  clothing 
(up  14  percent) .  Three  other  items  (miscella- 
neous, fuel  and  light,  and  rent),  showed  re- 
sistance to  the  depression,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rent,  have  continued  at  a  relatively 
high  level. 

NOW  consider  what  has  happened  to  the 
spread  between  farm  prices  and  retail  prices 
of  food  commodities.  This  comparison  is  based 
on  10  important  foods  which  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  average  American  food  bill.  Figures 
are  not  available  on  all  foods.  In  the  "spread" 
is  included  the  total  amount  taken  for  trans- 
porting, processing, 
and  marketing  of  the  10 
foods  by  all  those  who 
intervene  between  the 
farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 
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TWO  things 
are  important  to  watch 
in  the  movement  of  this 
spread:  One  is  the 
actual  amount  of  in- 
crease or  decrease;  the 
other  is  the  change  in 
the  proportion  of  con- 
sumers' dollars  going  to 
middlemen.  During  post- 
war years  and  up  to  the 
depression,  the  spread 
moved  along  a  fairly 
steady  level.  The  drop 
in  retail  values  during 
the  depression  resulted 
also  in  a  drop  in  the 
margin,    and   since  the 
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upturn  of  recovery  in  1933  the  margin,  or  spread, 
has  been  approaching  higher  levels  again.  But 
the  decrease  in  the  spread  during  the  depression 
"was  relatively  less  than  the  decrease  in  retail 
values;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar  which  did  not  go  to  the  farmer, 
increased  as  the  depression  advanced,  and  since 
1932  has  been  declining.  Present  spread  between 
retail  and  farm  values  is  9  percent  less  than 
the  1923-25  average. 

THESE,  then,  are  the  statistics  that 
bear  on  the  question,  "Are  food  prices  too 
high?"  By  these  measures  the  cost  of  food  does 
not  appear  to  be  out  of  line  with  other  factors 
measuring  the  extent  of  recovery.  But  these  meas- 
ures do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  the  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  still  cor  fronted.  Fur- 
thermore, they  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  a  shortage,  as  in  meats  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  always  the  low-income  families  who 
must  do  without.  They  do  not  answer  the  question, 
how  to  get  an  adequate  diet  to  millions  of  people 
who  are  not  earning  enough  money  to  buy  the  food 
they  need?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
food  remains  a  very  serious  matter  to  large 
numbers   in   our  population. 

THIS  is  not  a  new  situation.  It  ex- 
isted also  in  1929  when  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  were  enjoying  prosperity.  It  became 
much  worse  as  the  depression  advanced,  and  while 
it  is  certainly  better  now  than  it  was  in  1932, 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  people  cannot 
buy  enough  food  stands  as  a  challenge  to  anyone 
in  private  business  or  in  public  office  who  has 
the  slightest  concern  for  the  national  welfare. 

ECONOMISTS  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics have  estimated  that  to  have  a  satisfac- 
tory margin  of  safety  over  minimum  nutritional 
requiFements,  a  family  would  have  to  be  able 
to  spend  between  $120  and  $150  per  person  per 
year  for  food,  on  the  basis  of  prices  prevailing 
the  last  quarter  of  1934.  Since  a  family  of 
four  would  probably  need  a  total  income  above 
$1,500  a  year  to  be  able  to  spend  as  much  as 
$135  per  person  for  food,  we  may  inquire  how 
many  families  were  below  that  level. 

LOOKING  back  to  1929  we  find  that  of 
the  22  million  nonfarm  families  in  the  United 
States  7i  million  families  had  less  than  $1,500 


a  year  to  live  on.  Food  prices  in  1929  were  35 
percent  higher  than  they  were  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1934.  On  $1,500  a  year  these  families 
presumably  could  not  buy  enough  food  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  margin  of  safety  above  minimum 
bodily  requirements,  unless  they  sacrificed  in 
an  unusual  degree  in  what  they  spent  for  other 
necessities.  One-third  of  all  nonfarm  families 
had  less  income  than  they  needed  to  buy  the 
diet  they  need;  and  that  was  in  the  prosperity 
year  of  1929. 

OBVIOUSLY  this  is  a  broad  approxima- 
tion based  upon  what  we  can  find  out  about  how 
people  spend  their  money,  how  much  food  they 
get,  and  how  many  families  there  are  at  differ- 
ent levels  of  income.  But  the  exact  figure  is 
not  the  point;  the  point  is  that  there  were 
large  numbers  of  people  in  1929  who  did  not  have 
sufficient  income  to  buy  the  food  they  needed. 

IS  THE  SOLUTION  of  this  grave  problem 
to  beat  down  present  food  prices,  or  is  it  to 
build  up  employment  and  income  so  that  consumers 
have  enough  money  with  which  to  buy  the  food 
they  need?  That  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
problem . 

SOLUTION  to  this  problem,  intelligent 
consumers  will  realize,  cannot  be  found  in 
requiring  farmers  to  sell  their  products  so 
cheaply  that  everyone,  regardless  of  income, 
may  buy  all  the  food  he  needs.  Food  prices  were 
lower  in  1932  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 
Even  so,  millions  of  people  had  to  go  without 
adequate  diet  because  they  lacked  sufficient 
income.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in  that  year 
were  even  more  drastically  reduced  and  farmers 
were  not  able  to  support  themselves  on  what  they 
were  then  receiving. 

THE  BURDEN  of  meeting  this  problem  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  agriculture  with- 
out destroying  agriculture  itself.  No  real 
solution  can  be  found  until  industry  increases 
its  output  back  to  and  well  above  the  levels  of 
more  normal  years  and  puts  the  unemployed  back 
to  work  at  useful  production.  At  present  agri- 
culture waits  upon  industry  for  the  upturn  in 
this  direction. 

PRODUCING  or  planning  to  produce  enough 
to  meet  at  least  the  normal  consumption  require- 
ments of  the  past,    farmers   cannot  produce  all 
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that  we  actually  need  until  industry  puts  more 
income  into  the  hands  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
undernourished.  In  1932  the  physical  output  of 
the  products  of  industry  was  40  percent  less  than 
the  average  output  of  the  7  years  1923-29.  In 
the  same  year  the  physical  output  of  farm  products 
was  higher  than  the  1923-29  average  by  a  fraction 
of  1  percent.  Farmers  were  still  producing  not 
only  the  usual  amounts  for  domestic  consumption 
but  in  addition  were  continuing  to  produce  for 
foreign  markets  that  were  no  longer  open  to  them. 
In  1935,  a  year  still  affected  in  considerable 
degree  by  the  drought  of  1934,  the  physical  volume 
of  farm  output  was  about  90  percent  of  the 
7-year  average,  and  the  physical  output  of 
industrial  products  about  85  percent  of  that 
average . 

ON  the  assumption  that  what  we  all 
want  is  the  largest  output  we  can  produce  and 
get  consumed  without  unnecessary  waste  of  our 
natural  resources,  a  far  more  significant  under- 
standing of  the  present  state  of  farm  and  indus- 
trial output,  measured  in  physical  terms,  is  to 
be  had  by  comparing  each  of  them  with  the  maxi- 
I  mum  output  of  recent  years.  Industrial  output 
reached  its  peak  in  1929;  agricultural  output 
in  1931.  Estimates  for  1935  show  that  indus- 
trial output  was  24  percent  below  1929,  and 
agricultural  output  about  17  percent  below  its 
1931  figure. 

BY    this    comparison    it    can   be  seen 
that  industry  has  curtailed  more  than  agricul- 


ture, although  the  nec- 
essity of  reducing  out- 
put because  of  the  re- 
striction of  export 
markets  fell  much  more 
heavily  upon  agricul- 
ture than  upon  industry. 


NO  economic 
group,  no  economic  in- 
terest, and  no  industry 
can  function  independ- 
ently of  other  economic 
groups  and  interests. 
No  one  of  them  can  actu- 
ally promote  its  wel- 
fare by  acting  as  though 
it  performed  its  func- 
tions in  isolation, 
although  for  the  most 
part  that  is  the  way  they 
usually  set  about  to  do  it.  They  are  like  de- 
positors in  a  shaky  bank  who,  having  no  way 
of  acting  together  to  carry  the  institution 
through  its  difficulties,  rush  to  protect  them- 
selves by  withdrawing  their  deposits,  thereby 
destroying  the  bank  and  losing  their  money. 
Single  concerns  within  an  industry  and  single 
industries  within  the  entire  industrial  field, 
not  having  discovered  a  road  to  coordinated 
efforts  for  increased  production,  adopt  the 
isolated  policies  of  self-protection  which  nec- 
essarily lead  them  to  restricted  production. 

AGRICULTURE  stands  ready  to  go  forward 
with  increased  production  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  products  when  industrial  produc- 
tion increases.  It  is  ready  to  do  its  part  in 
that  balanced  increase  in  farm  and  factory  out- 
put by  which  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
entire  population  can  be  enormously  improved 
without  destroying  any  element  in  the  population 
that  contributes  its  share. 

THE  FARMING  industry  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  under-consumption . 
It  cannot,  without  destroying  itself,  put  food 
on  the  market  at  prices  so  low  that  even  the 
destitute  can  get  the  diet  they  need.  But 
agriculture  right  now  is  helping  to  make  possi- 
ble a  national  effort  to  bring  about  increased 
output  of  all  goods  and  services  by  continuing 
to  produce  and  to  make  available  for  domestic 
[Concluded  on  page  31] 
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Good  Pickings 
al While  Sales 


Guides  lo  slocking  your  linen  closel 
"wilh  sound  values  for  Ike  years  lo  come. 


HEET  PURPOSES  are  the  same  in  every  home,  but 
different  households  attach  different  rela- 
tive value  to  them.  The  things  all  homes  want 
in  sheets  are:  Looks,  comfort,  protection  and 
sanitation  between  ourselves  and  our  other  bed- 
clothing,  with  as  long  wear  as  possible  at  an 
original  cost  we  can  pay.  But  different  fami- 
lies put  these  requirements  in  different  order. 
One  may  be  able  to  afford  to  put  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  while  the  budgeter  whose 
first  consideration  is  minimum  cost  may  have  to 
leave  looks  for  an  incidental  place  on  the  list. 


threads.  ^  ^^Ixn  iei^ef,;  t 


SHEET  QUALITY  is  all  relative.  There 
is  no  such  things  as  simple  "good  quality"  in 
sheets.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  want  to  use 
the  sheet.  A  tough  muslin  sheet  might  seem  far 
from  good  quality  to  a  home-maker  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  luxurious  looks  and  feel  of  per- 
cale for  her  guest-room  bed,  while  a  mother  of 
romping  sons  in  a  summer  cottage,  operating  on 
a  rock-bottom  budget,  might  find  that  sheet  the 
best  quality  obtainable.     A  housewife  who  laun- 
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ders  her  sheets  mechanically  from  beginning  to 
end  might  better  be  able  to  economize  on  heavier 
sheets  than  either  the  lady  whose  laundry  is  a 
more  personal  matter  and  who  would  therefore 
need  a  lighter-weight  sheet,  easier  to  handle 
and  wash,  or  the  one  who  sends  out  her  laundry 
and  paying  by  the  pound  prefers  a  light  yet 
closely  woven  sheet. 

LABELS  help  determine  which  sheets 
answer  our  individual  purposes.  The  ideal  label 
would  carry,  along  with  the  brand  name  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  all  this 
information:  (1)  Minimum  tensile  strength  of 
warp  and  filling;  (2)  minimum  thread  count  of 
warp  and  filling;  (3)  maximum  percentage  of  siz- 
ing in  the  fabric;  (4)  weight  in  ounces  per 
square  yard  of  fabric;  (5)  torn  size  before  hem- 
ming; (6)  whether  the  sheet  is  a  "first"  or  a 
"second . " 

IDEAL  LABELS  do  not  happen  on  every 
sheet  counter.  But  in  some  way  or  another  a 
consumer  who  buys  accurately  must  look  for  the 
information  lacking  on  the  label.  Getting  it 
from  the  store  is  one  way.  Asking  may  not  accom- 
plish all  you  want,  but  it  registers  the  con- 
sumer drive  in  the  direction  of  concrete  buying 
information.  When  the  salespeople  or  the  buyer 
can't  tell  you,  there  are  still  simple  consumer 
tests  that  give  rough  answers  to  some  of  your 
questions . 

SIZE  always  appears  on  labels.  It 
means  the  size  before  hemming  unless  otherwise 
stated.  But  whether  it  is  the  torn  length  be- 
fore hemming  or  the  cut  length  before  hemming  is 
important.  If  the  sheet  was  torn,  it  will  al- 
ways be  "straight  of  the  goods."  If  it  was  cut, 
it  may  skewgee  into  surprising  angles  after 
laundering  shows  up  its  true  shape.  Mere  "size 
before  hemming"  leaves  you  to  investigate  for 
yourself.  Look  at  the  hem.  If  the  stitching 
runs  along  one  thread  the  whole  way  across,  it's 
0.  K.  If  it  goes  slantwise  across  the  thread 
line,  biaswise,  beware. 

GUIDES  in  picking  sizes: 

Inches 

Figure  the  length  you  need  by  adding  the 
length  of  the  bed  (standard  length  74  or 
75  inches)   74 

plus  the  depth  of  the  mattress  (ordinary 
mattress  is  5  inches  deep,  inner-spring  6 
to  7  inches),  multiplied  by  2  for  the  2 
ends  of  the  bed     10 


plus  allowance  for  hems  (which  were  added 
after  the  labeled  size  was  cut)„_    5 

plus  allowance  for  shrinkage  (average  5 
inches  to  sheet)   5 

plus  allowance  for  tuck-in  (6  to  10  inches 
each  end)   14 


108 

These  calculations  lead  you  to  a  sheet 
108  inches  long,  and  the  more  popular  99  inches 
sheet  might  be  said  to  be  your  minimum  length. 

Inches 


Figure  the  width  you  need  by  adding  the  width 
of  your  bed  (standard  widths  36,  39,  48, 
and  54  inches)   39 

plus  the  depth  of  your  mattress  (multiplied 
by  2  for  2  sides)   10 

plus  tuck-in  allowance  of  6  to  10  inches  per 
side   12 


61 

Sheet  63  inches  wide  gives  you  extra 

tuck-in. 

MUSLIN,  "fine  counts",  or  percale  is 
the  choice  in  sheet  materials.  Muslin,  the  most 
popular,  ranges  from  light  to  heavy,  and  fine  to 
coarse.  Percale,  not  only  finer  than  muslin, 
but  different,  is  not  precisely  defined.  But 
consumers  can  recognize  good  percale  by  its 
light  weight  in  combination  with  close  weave. 


The  use  size  of  a  batKiowel  nn-ay  he  miich, 
smaller  tKan  its  outside  dimensions, 
if  a  non-absorben.t  border  occupies  some 
o£  its  incKes, 
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fine  strong  even  threads,  and  luxurious  smooth- 
ness.    The  "fine  counts"  come  in  between. 

MEDIUM  OR  LONG-STAPLE  cotton  makes  all 
better  grades  of  sheeting.  The  short  yarns,  in- 
sufficiently twisted,  of  less  durable  sheets, 
show  in  fuzziness  on  the  surface,  unattractively 
taking  on  quick  greyness  with  use. 

"PURE  FINISH"  on  the  label  means  the 
minimum  amount  of  sizing  or  "dressing"  in  the 
goods.  Good  sheets  often  carry  less  than  1  per- 
cent, but  cheap  sheets  may  put  on  false  weight 
and  firmness  with  heavy  fillings  such  as  china 
clay,  up  to  30  percent.  If  the  label  does  not 
tell  you  about  finish  nor  percentage  of  sizing, 
make  your  own  tests.  Rub  a  piece  between  your 
fingers  over  something  dark,  and  notice  whether 
white  powder  sifts  down.  When  you  hold  the 
sheet  to  the  light,  notice  whether  the  spaces 
between  the  threads  seem  filled  with  film.  But 
only  extreme  cases  of  sizing  trouble  show  up  in 
these  tests. 

"MERCERIZED"  means  a  permanent  attrac- 
tive gloss.  "Linen  finish"  may  mean  mercerizing 
or  may  mean  merely  temporary  gloss.  "Percale 
finish"  has  no  definite  meaning.  Look  on  both 
sides  of  the  material.  If  they  are  the  same, 
the  finish  is  more  likely  to  be  permanent. 

"THREAD  COUNT"  of  68  by  72  means  the 
sheet  was  woven  of  68  threads  to  the  inch  length- 
wise (warp)  and  72  threads  crosswise  (filling). 
The  more  threads  the  finer  the  material.  The 
more  equal  the  number  each  way  the  better  the 
"balance,"  the  stronger  the  material.  "64 
square"  would  mean  64  threads  each  way.  Muslin 
sheets  satisfactory  for  general  use  in  economi- 
cal homes  range  from  66  to  76  each  way.  Per- 
cale's high  thread  count  is  100  or  more  each 
way. 

"TENSILE  STRENGTH"  means  the  number  of 
pounds  required  to  break  the  fabric  of  the  sheet 
by  a  method  used  in  textile  laboratories.  One 
test  showed  range  of  from  27  to  68  pounds  one 
way  and  21  to  80  pounds  the  other  way. 

WEIGHT  per  square  yard  varies  from  3 
to  5^  ounces.  Too  heavy,  too  tightly  woven,  and 
twisted  yarns,  mean  difficult  laundry  and  harsh 


texture.  Light  weight  with  high  count  of  fine, 
smooth  yarns  wears  well  and  is  easy  to  launder. 
Light  weight  of  low  count  will  wash  easily  but 
will  be  sleazy,  fuzzy,  easy-wrinkling,  and 
short-wearing.  All  factors  including  economy 
considered,  the  medium-heavy  muslin  may  often 
be  best  buy.  With  washing-machine  home  launder- 
ing, ease  of  launderability  does  not  count  so 
much.  When  washing  costs  are  by  the  pound  the 
balance  of  economy  shifts  in  the  direction  of 
the  light,   high-count  sheets. 

COLOR  FASTNESS,  when  color  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  a  written  guarantee  on  the 
label . 

FIRST-GRADE  sheets  have  practically  no 
knots,  no  uneven  yarns,  no  thick  and  thin  places 
to  cause  extra  strain  and  early  breakage. 

"SECONDS"  or  "Irregulars"  properly 
classify  sheets  with  noticeable  defects  in  yarn 
and  weave.  At  a  lower  price,  they  may  be  good 
buys,  but  only  after  thorough  examination  has 
shown  just  what  chances  you  are  taking  on  dura- 
bility. 

UNFAMILIAR  BRANDS  should  be  queried  as 
to  whether  they  are  "seconds"  from  a  mill  sell- 
ing its  "firsts"  under  well-advertised  names. 

SELVAGES  should  be  strong,  wide,  free 
of  extra  tension,  able  to  take  the  extra  wear 
that  often  makes  the  selvage  first  to  break. 

HEMS  on  high-quality  sheets  are  evenly 
folded  with  the  thread,  closed  at  the  ends, 
snugly  turned,  stitched  fine  and  evenly,  and 
fastened  tight. 

HEMSTITCHED  hems  are  a  luxury  since 
they  tear  off  more  quickly.  Be  sure  the  hem- 
stitching stops  short  of  the  selvage  for  strength. 

SHEETING  MATERIAL,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached, can  be  bought  by  the  yard.  The  one 
advantage,  of  course,  is  economy.  Better-qual- 
ity sheets  can  be  supplied  for  the  same  money 
plus  the  labor  of  hemming  them.  Also  consumers 
willing  to  go  the  limit  in  economy  may  use 
unbleached  muslin  sheeting,  available  nowadays 
only  in  yard  goods.     Unbleached  sheeting  is  not 
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only  cheaper  but  probably  a  little  more  dur- 
able than  the  same  goods  after  the  bleaching 
process.  But  as  milling  methods  improve,  the 
snowy  bleached  sheeting  which  most  housewives 
prefer  may  soon  overcome  the  slight  lead 
unbleached  sheeting  now  holds  in  durability. 

SHEETING  comes  by  the  yard,  its 
width  sometimes  described  in  terms  of  the 
"quarter"  or  quarter-yard .  A  "seven-quarter" 
sheeting  would  turn  out  to  be  63  inches 
wide.  Making  hems  top  and  bottom  the  same 
width  brightens  the  prospects  for  wear, 
since  the  sheet  will  not  always  be  put  on 
the  bed  the  same  way,  getting  the  same  hard 
shoulder  rubbing  in  the  same  places. 


Pillow  Cases 

RULES  gov- 
erning sheet  values 
apply  to  pillow  cases. 


SIZES  stated 
on  labels,  as  on  sheet 
labels,  refer  to  length 
before  hemming .  Stand- 
ard sizes  are  42  by  36, 
42  by  38i,  45  by  36,  and 
45  by  38-|-  inches .  A 
42  by  36  pillow  case  is 
one  that  was  36  inches 
long  before  hemming, 
and  42  inches  measured 
across  front  and  back. 
To  decide  the  width 
you  need,  clasp  a  tape- 
measure  right  around 
the  pillow  to  be  fitted 
and  add  2  inches  for 
the  margin  that  allows 
the  pillow  its  full  softness 
the  case. 


^^^^ 


H.ems  tell  \ales.  Look  to  see  i£ 
IKe  stilches  calcK  all  tKe  raw  ed^es, 
run 'with.  tKe  tKread  of  IKe  ^oods, 
and  are  sKort  enough,  for  firmrLess. 
FoxirleentotheincKis  a^ood  standard. 


and  saves  wear  on 


allows  for  covering 
inch  length  does  not 


Choose  the  size  to-vx^el 
that,  suits  your  require- 
ments ;  smaller  ones  for 
cKildren  cut  original  cost* 
and  laundry  Jbills. 

seams,  and  good  fabric. 
Even  though  durability  is 
not  the  stringent  consid- 
eration it  is  in  other 
fabrics  getting  more  vio- 
lent use  and  frequent  laun- 
dering, these  points  are 
essential  to  the  attrac- 
tive appearance  of  the 
spread. 

SIZES  of  bed- 
spreads for  double  beds 
vary  from  80  by  90  inches 
to  90  by  108  inches.  The 
102-  or  108-inch  length 
the  pillows,  while  the  90— 


TUBING  makes  the  most  practical  pil- 
lows, since  you  can  shift  the  spot  receiving 
hardest  wear  by  ripping  the  end  seam  and  sewing 
it  again  with  a  different  fold. 

Bedspreads 

PURCHASING  points  in  buying  a  bed- 
spread, along  with  the  obvious  selection  of 
appropriate  design  and  price  for  use,  are  gen- 
erous size,   substantial  edge    finish,  well-made 


CROOKED-CUT  spreads,  like  sheets,  will 
show  their  crookedness  after  washing.  Look  at 
the  ends  of  the  one  you  buy  to  see  if  they  are 
cut  parallel  to  the  crosswise  thread. 

EDGE  FINISHES  should  do  their  job. 
If  they  are  embroidered  scallops,  the  stitch- 
ing should  be  close  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
anchor  all  raw  edges.  Hems  should  be  turned 
under    deep    enough    to    catch    the    raw  edges. 
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stitched  snugly  and  close  to  the  edge  with  back 
stitching  at  ends  for  fastening.  Shortness  of 
stitches  is  a  gage  of  quality.  Fourteen  to 
the  inch  is  a  good  average. 

SEAMS  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold, 
but  the  fewer  the  seams  the  less  danger  of 
difficult  mending  jobs. 

SMOOTH  FABRICS,  with  regular  yarns 
woven  evenly  and  firmly  wear  better  than  uneven, 
loose  fabrics. 

Towel  Tips 

TURKISH  TOWELS  call  for  consideration 
on  counts  of  size,  absorptability ,  durability, 
and  in  some  cases  colorfastness ,  in  connection 
with  price. 

BIG  TOWELS  are  necessary  to  please 
some  bathers,  but  sizes  larger  than  24  by  48 
are  luxuries,  and  22  by  44  will  keep  most  people 
satisfied.  Buying  towels  bigger  than  necessary 
is  an  extravagance.  Children  can  usually  handle 
better  the  16  by  30  or  18  by  36  sizes  which  cut 
your  original  costs  and  your  laundry  costs. 

USEFUL  SIZE  is  not  necessarily  de- 
scribed by  the  outside  dimensions.  Wide  non- 
absorptive  borders  subtract  just  that  much  from 
the  towel's  working  size. 

ABSORPTABILITY  lies  in  the  loops  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  towel.  Consumers  must 
draw  their  own  line  between  spongelike,  loose, 
not-too- twisted  loops,  and  the  better-wearing 
tightly  twisted  yarns. 

DURABILITY  depends  much  on  the  secure 
anchorage  of  each  loop  in  the  foundation  fabric. 
Examine  your  prospective  towel  to  see  how 
closely  the  loops  lie  together  and  whether  they 
are  all  securely  bound  into  a  good  firm  fabric 
underneath . 

SELVAGES  take  a  large  share  of  bath 
towel  wear.  Look  at  them  to  see  if  all  threads 
are  bound  in  and  no  loose  threads  give  the 
doubts  away  along  the  edge. 

After  You  Buy 

MISTAKES  can  prove  good  guides  for  the 
future,  but  only  if  you  know  when  you  have  made 
them.  One  home  check  is  to  mark  the  date  of 
purchase  on  tapes  attached  to  each  sheet,  towel, 
and  pillowcase,  then  use  them  in  strict  rotation 


with  the  others  in  their  class.  (These  tapes 
can  serve  a  double  use  if  their  color  tells  the 
size  of  the  sheet.)  With  all  factors  equal,  the 
brands  that  wear  out  first  can  be  crossed  off 
your  next  purchasing  list. 

DON'T  HANDICAP  your  linen  closet. 
Plenty  of  soap  but  little  or  no  bleach  is  one 
laundry  rule.  Piling  too  many  on  a  shelf  puts  a 
strain  on  folds.  So  does  ironing  creases  in, 
especially  at  the  selvage.  Textile  experts  say 
the  less  ironing  the  better,  and  never  a  hot 
iron.  Rough  spots  on  beds  or  springs  wait  to 
snag  your  sheets.  Mattress  pads  save  wear  on 
both  sheets  and  mattresses. 

TWO  useful  bulletins  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  for  consumers  who  wish  more  de- 
tailed aid  in  buying  cotton  goods  are:  "Quality 
Guides  in  Buying  Sheets  and  Pillowcases"  and 
"Selection  of  Cotton  Fabrics."  Each  is  sold 
for  5  cents  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington. 


iJ^"  PRESENT  GUIDES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  BUYING, 

an  invaluable  compendium  of  consumer  information 
on  quality  grades  now  in  use,  and  on  agencies 
engaged  in  defining  such  grades,  can  be  bought 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  5  cents.  Authors  of  this  guide 
book,  published  originally  in  April  1934  and 
revised  in  January  1936,  are  Ruth  O'Brien,  Chief 
of  the  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division,  and 
Medora  M.  Ward,  Assistant  Economist  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Division,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
Its  35  pages  of  easily  read  type  bring  together 
definitions  of  currently  used  grades  for  food 
products,  food  containers,  clothing  and  textiles, 
household  equipment  and  furnishings,  dry  clean- 
ing and  laundering,  and  such  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts as:  Cement,  coal,  drugs,  funeral  merchan- 
dise, fur,  gold  articles,  leather,  lumber,  oil, 
paint,  and  watchcases.  Among  the  agencies  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  standards,  specifications, 
and  trade  practices  described,  are:  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  American  Standards  Association,  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
New  England  Council. 
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JDnkd  Beams  |(yi6conomu 


UMBLE  possessor  of  more  food  virtues  than 
any  other  vegetable,  the  lowly  dried  bean 
rolls  out  on  1935-36 's  food  stage  in  quanti- 
ties a  fifth  greater  than  last  year,  to  make  its 
bid  for  consumer  favor. 

TO  consumers  in  pursuit  of  variety  on 
meatless  days,  this  is  front-page  news,  for  the 
high  carbohydrate  and  protein  content  of  beans 
makes  them  a  good  energy  and  body-building  food. 
They  count,  too,  as  a  good  source  of  iron, 
calcium,  and  Vitamin  B.  While  their  protein  is 
not  "complete"  enough  to  depend  on  without  other 
proteins — such  as  in  meat,  milk,  and  eggs — 
beans  have  more  of  this  nutrient  than  any  other 
vegetable.  Cheapest  of  all  vegetables  all  the 
year,  this  year,  with  such  abundant  supplies, 
they  should  be  especially  cheap. 


WHEN  money  is  scarce,  therefore,  nu- 
tritionists say  "look  to  your  beans."  The 
imaginative  cook  knows  how  to  translate  them 
into  mouth-v/atering  baked  beans,  into  the  good 
old-fashioned  bean  soup,  into  Hopping  John,  chile 
con  earns  y;  f  ri.1  oles,  bean  salads  and  sand- 
wiches. If  she  doesn't,  she  can  find  out  from 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  which  has  prepared 
recipes  for  each.  Two  basic  rules  only  she  must 
observe  if  she  is  to  use  beans  economically: 
Cook  them  a  long  time;  keep  left-overs  cool  and 
use  them  soon  or  they  will  spoil. 

HOW  many  of  the  many  varieties  of 
beans  we  can  buy  were  brought  to  our  shores  by 
sailors,  nobody  knows.  But  certainly  many  of 
them  came  from  abroad — from  Chile  and  the 
Orient,    from    Mexico    and    Western    Asia,  from 
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Brazil  and  France — and  many  a  sailor  has  break- 
fasted, lunched,  and  dined  on  them.  Easy  to 
preserve,  easy  to  store,  big  value  for  little 
money  tucked  into  small  space,  beans  have  long 
been  standard  fare  for  those  who  embark  on  long 
and  strenuous  expeditions. 

BEST  known  of  all  the  varieties  is  the 
pea,  or  navy,  bean.  Michigan  leads  in  its  pro- 
duction, and  in  1935  provided  some  four  and  a 
half  million  bags,  each  bag  holding  100  pounds. 
Most  epicures  of  Boston  baked  beans  look  for  a 
species  of  pea  bean  for  their  prized  dish,  and 
some  of  them  swear  only  by  the  yellow-eyed 
species.  Michigan  supplies  most  of  the  raw 
material  for  canned  pork  and  beans,  too.  Pea 
beans  are  white  and  small,  the  smallest  of  the 
more  commonly  used  varieties. 

ANOTHER  important  center  of  production 
of  pea  beans  is  western  New  York  State,  whose 
crop  of  these,  kidney  beans,  and  a  few  other 
varieties  in  1935  ran  about  one  million  bags. 

CLOSE  relative,  in  appearance,  to  the 
pea  bean  is  the  "Great  Northern"  or  white  bean, 
which  comes  from  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Nebraska.  Not  good  for  canning,  because  they 
mush  too  much,  these  white  beans  are  excellent 
for  home  consumption.  Supplies  in  1935  came  to 
around  one  and  a  half  million  bags.  Each  white 
bean  looks  about  twice  the  size  of  the  little 
pea  bean,  but  is  somewhat  flatter. 

LIMAS,  even  if  "babies",  come  larger 
than  any  of  the  other  white  beans.  One  of  the 
earliest  records  of  their  appearance  in  this 
country  is  by  way  of  one  Captain  John  Harris, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  secured  the  seed  in  Lima,  Peru, 
in  1824  and  brought  it  back  to  this  country  to 
grow  on  his  farm  in  New  York.  Later  limas  were 
cultivated  generally  in  eastern  States.  Now 
California  is  the  most  important  single  pro- 
ducer. Limas  sometimes  go  by  the  name  "butter 
beans . " 

PANSY-FACED,  with  its  dainty  oval  of 
black  around  the  eye,  or  germ,  of  the  bean, 
the  blackeye  bean  (or  cowpea)  has  a  distinctive 
appearance  easy  to  remember.  California  pro- 
duces about  95  percent  of  commercial  production 
of  the  blackeyes  in  this  country.  Most  impor- 
tant consumers  of  these  beans,  which  came  to  us 
from  the  Orient,  are  the  Negroes. 


PINTO  beans  add  still  more  of  a  deco- 
rative touch  to  the  bean  family.  They  are  of  a 
pinkish  cream  color,  mottled  with  brown.  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  are  major  producers  of  this  ^ 
bean  which  is  especially  prized  by  the  Mexican 
population  as  well  as  by  other  southern  consum- 
ers. It  is  only  occasionally  found  in  northern 
shops.  Bean  production  in  the  pinto  area  in 
1935  was  approximately  two  million  bags. 

DELICATELY  tinted,  "pinks"  are  hon- 
estly named.  They  are  small,  bigger  than  pea 
beans  but  sometimes  not  quite  as  large  as  white 
beans.  Mexican  people  in  the  Southwest  prefer 
them  to  the  white  varieties.  Some  canners  have 
been  known  to  use  pinks  as  substitutes  for  the 
red  kidney  bean  in  making  chili  con  carne. 
California  is  the  major  producer  in  this  country 
of  this  variety  which  came  originally  from  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

MAHOGANY  colored  kidney  beans,  bigger 
than  pinks,  are  quickly  spotted  by  most  consum- 
ers. They  are  a  product  particularly  of  west- 
ern New  York  State,  though  grown  in  other  areas, 
and  are  especially  popular  in  New  England 
regions. 

MANY  other  variations  of  this  impor- 
tant seed — each  with  its  distinctive  coloring 
and  shape— are  grown  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  These  seven — pea,  white,  lima, 
blackeye,  pinto,  pink,  and  kidney  beans — head 
the  list  in  quantity  of  production. 

THIRTY  thousand  farmers  produce  most 
of  the  beans  commercially  sold.  For  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  number,  beans  are  the  farmer's 
main  source  of  income.  In  May  the  northern 
farmer  will  plant  his  beans,  by  machine,  down 
long  straight  rows,  two  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
Three  or  four  times  during  the  season  he  will 
cultivate  the  field.  From  late  August  until 
sometime  in  October  is  harvest  time.  With  a 
sled  machine,  which  has  knives  on  each  side  to  | 
cut  under  the  surface  soil,  he  will  drive  down 
the  rows.  If  he  can,  he  will  do  the  cutting  in 
the  early  morning  or  in  the  evening  when  the 
plants  are  damp  so  that  the  beans  will  not  shell 
out  of  their  pods.  Ordinarily  the  plants  are 
hand-bunched,  and  left  piled  up  in  shocks  or 
stacks  to  dry.  When  dry  they  are  hauled  from 
the  field  to  a  thresher  which  knocks  the  beans 
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from  the  pod.  Cast-off  pods  and  straw  are  used 
for  feed. 

AFTER  threshing,  beans  must  be  cleaned 
and   recleaned   to   make   them   ready   for  market. 
This  is  usually  done  by  commission  men  and  deal- 
ers at  central  shipping  points.    There  the  beans 
are  usually  run  through  a  series  of  machines. 
First    they    are  thoroughly 
screened  to   remove  stones, 
broken  beans,   bits  of  stem 
and  pods  and  other  matter. 
In    some    areas    beans  are 
hand-picked     in  addition. 
This  is  a  more  common  prac- 
tice in  New  York,  Michigan, 
and   in    the   Great  Northern 
area.     There  may  be  a  second 
screening     by     machine  in 
other    areas    to    make  sure 
that  all   foreign  matter  is 
removed.     Finishing   off  is 
done  by  polishing  the  beans. 
Some  develop  a  high  polish, 
some  a  dull  one,  depending 
on     the     conditions  under 
which  the  beans  were  grown 
and  harvested. 

CONSUMERS  cannot  buy  dried  beans  by 
quality  grades,  but  practically  all  of  them  are 
bought  by  dealers  on  Federal  Government  stand- 
ards or  other  comparable  standards.  Government 
grades  are  U.  S.  No.  1,  into  which  class  about 
80  percent  of  the  beans  fall;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
which  covers  about  15  percent;  U.  S.  No.  3,  and 
Unclassified,  accounting  for  the  remaining  5 
percent.  Unclassified  grade  beans  may  be  used 
for  feed  and  never  reach  the  retail  market. 
Canners  usually  will  buy  only  beans  of  the  top 
grade,  and  in  some  instances  they  demand  only 
the  hand-picked  product. 

TENTATIVE  consumer  standards  for 
canned  dry  beans — with  or  without  tomato  sauce, 
v/ith  or  without  pork — have  been  worked  up  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  now  re- 
mains for  consumers  to  demand  the  inclusion  of 
the  proper  grade  legends  on  labels.  Insist  on 
buying  canned  pork  and  beans  and  other  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  bearing  truthful  state- 
ments of  grade. 

TOP  year  for  bean  farmers  came  in  1929 
when  the  total  farm  value  reached  $79,000,000, 


for  12,240,000  hundred-pound  bags.  The  price 
per  bag,  $6.77,  was  50  cents  less  than  1928 's 
all-record  price,  but  because  1929 's  crop  was 
larger  and  consumers'  pccketbooks  v/ere  still 
bulgy,  total  returns  were  ncre  than  $10,000,000 
greater . 

SINCE  1929,  the  farm  price  per  bag  of 
beans  has  touched  lov,'s  not  before  recorded.  By 
1932,  it  had  reached  $1.63  as  against  1928 's 
price  of  $7.27,  and  bean  farmers  took  in  a 
total  of  only  $17,000,000.  In  1933  the  farm 
price  had  picked  up  to  $2.71,  still  lower  than 
any  predepression  figure.  Total  returns  came 
to  $33,383,000.  In  1934  the  average  farm  price 
had  reached  $3.46  and  total  farm  value 
$35,159,000. 

NOT  once  since  1928  has  the  production 
of  beans  amounted  to  less  than  10  million  bags. 
[Concluded  on  page  17] 
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Bureau  o£  Horne  Economics 
■tecKnician  usin^  atliread- 
courttirL^  m.acTrdrLe  ondiffer- 
errt  IsLirLcls  o£  fabrics . 

[INCE  one  large  grocery  distribution  organi- 
zation with  outlets  all  over  the  country 
began  in  December  1934  using  U.  S.  Government 
standards  for  their  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  labeling  their  products  "A",  "B",  and  "C", 
it  has  put  on  the  market  or  is  in  process  of 
marketing  68  million  grade  "C"  cans,  17-^  million 
grade  "A",  and  3  million  grade  "B."  Starting 
gradually,  with  a  few  products,  the  company  is 
now  putting  grade  labels  on  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  which  grades  have  been  developed. 
As  supplies  of  old-style  labels  are  exhausted, 
the  new  labels  on  a  number  of  additional  com- 
modities will  bear  grade  legends. 

SO  FAR,  there  are  Government  standards 
for  4  canned  fruits — applesauce,  grapefruit, 
peaches,  and  red  sour  pitted  cherries.  Canned 
vegetables  for  which  there  are  Government  stand- 
ards include:  dry  beans  (with  or  without  tomato 
sauce,  with  or  without  pork);  lima  beans,  snap 
beans,   beets,   carrots,   cream  style  corn,  whole 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 


grain  corn,  mushrooms,  peas,  pumpkin,  sauer- 
kraut, spinach,  succotash,  tomatoes,  tomato  cat- 
sup, tomato  juice,  tomato  pulp. 

NEXT  time  you  doubt  whether  you  are 
getting  the  quality  you  are  paying  for  in  these 
canned  foods,  look  around  for  the  graded  kind. 
You  find  them  on  sale  by  many  retailers  these 
days.  More  canners  are  using  them.  Still  more 
will  adopt  the  practice  when  consumers  buy  by 
quality  rather  than  by  price. 


AAA 


ANOTHER  consumer  protection  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  its 
annual  report  to  Congress,  it  proposes  that  the 
Act  creating  the  Commission  be  amended  to  give 
it  clear  jurisdiction  over  a  "practice  which  is 
unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  public,  but  may  not 
necessarily  be  unfair  to  a  competitor."  Hither- 
to, the  Commission  has  had  to  stick  to  trade 
practices  which  hurt  other  companies  doing  the 
same  business,  and  could  not  prosecute  if  only 
consumers  had  to  pay  the  bill.  An  example  of 
such  a  practice  is  the  labeling  of  a  product 
A-1,  when  Federal  Grades  include  only  A,  B, 
and  C,  so  that  legally  A-1  may  mean  anything, 
even  substandard  goods. 


AAA 


SOME  Canadian  farmers  learned  that 
when  they  marketed  their  produce  cooperatively, 
they  could  get  twice  the  price  they  could  get 
by  selling  to  distributors.  Goods  were  cheaper 
when  bought  cooperatively,  was  the  thrifty  ex- 
perience of  their  buying  associations.  These 
discoveries  came  as  a  result  of  what  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
did.    This    University    decided    to    train  its 
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students  in  cooperation  so  that  they  could  not 
only  do  useful  work  when  graduated  but  would 
help  lift  the  community,  as  large  as  Massa- 
chusetts, out  of  its  economic  stagnation.  In 
1929,  the  University  organized  10  thousand 
adults  into  study  groups.  Ten  thousand  miners, 
farmers,  and  fishermen  mastered  the  principles 
of  cooperation  and  applied  them  in  forming 
buying  associations  in  their  own  communities. 
Now  25  of  these  associations  have  evolved  into 
consumer-owned  stores.  They  hope  to  begin  pro- 
ducing their  own  goods  in  the  future.  Forty- 
five  credit  unions  exist  to  furnish  funds  when 
needed  and  more  are  being  formed.  Already  they 
have  amassed  a  capital  of  $90,000  in  a  com- 
munity recently  poverty-stricken.  Twenty-five 
lobster  factories,  processing  plants,  and  lumber 
mills  keep  busy  the  erstwhile  unemployed. 

GOOD  business,  these  dynamic  study 
groups,  say  the  Nova  Scotians,  25,000  of  whom 
now  attend  the  University's  extension  courses. 
Dr.  Coady,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division 
explains,  "It  is  not  a  question  of  cooperation 
or  something  else;  cooperative  action  has  become 
the  only  way.  Economic  self-help  through  co- 
operatives will  make  the  people  competent  to 
enjoy  economic  democracy  when  we  create  it. 
If  they  are  not  able  to  carry  on  these  economic 
functions  for  themselves,  they  are  not  able  to 
become  a  great  people." 

AAA 

FIVE  meals  a  day  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency, recommend  Drs.  Haggard  and  Greenberg  of 
Yale's  Department  of  Applied  Physiology  in  a 
study  summarized  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
Heavy  meals  burden  digestion  and  cause  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  but  small,  frequent  meals  keep  up 
energy. 

FACTORY  workers  who  sewed  together  the 
canvas  tops  of  tennis  shoes  produced  almost  10 
percent  more  when  they  ate  5  meals  a  day  than 
when  they  ate  the  customary  3,  in  an  experiment 
conducted  by  the  authors.  Studies  of  large 
groups  of  subjects  indicated  that  energy  was  low 
before  breakfast  and  highest  half  an  hour  after 
breakfast.  When  people  eat  only  2  meals  a  day, 
their  muscular  efficiency  is  above  before-break- 
fast  level  for  about  2  hours  of  the  working  day. 
When  they  eat  3  meals,  efficiency  is  high  for 
4  hours  a  day,  and  when  they  eat  5  meals  it  is 
high   for  7  hours.     The   authors   conclude  that 


"the  practice  common  in  this  country  of  eating 
the  day's  supply  of  food  in  three  installments 
does  not  permit  the  greatest  efficiency,  vigor, 
and  freedom  from  distraction  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  capable." 

A  WORD  of  caution  about  extra  meals. 
Don't  go  too  hard  on  starches  and  sugars.  Soup, 
stew,  or  salad  for  the  snacks  will  help  to  keep 
the  diet  in  balance. 

DRIED  BEANS  FOR  ECONOMY 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

In  only  2  of  the  10  years  preceding  1929  was 
there  a  10-million-bag  crop.  Yet  prices  which 
farmers  could  earn  for  these  bountiful  crops  in 
depression  and  recovery  years  have  been  a  frac- 
tion of  those  they  received  in  predepression 
years.  In  1935,  with  a  bigger  crop  than  any 
since  1930 — experts  expected  it  to  total  13 
million  bags — the  estimated  farm  price  did  not 
even  touch  its  1934  level. 

RECORD  of  prices  consumers  pay  for 
dried  beans  during  the  past  2  years  has  in- 
cluded limas,  blackeyed  peas  (or  beans),  and 
navy  beans.  Previous  to  that,  prices  on  navy 
beans  only  were  recorded.  Trend  of  average  re- 
tail prices  of  navy  beans  follows  the  route  of 
the  average  farm  price  for  all  dried  beans. 
1929  was  the  peak  year  when  a  pound  of  navy 
beans  cost  consumers  an  average  of  14  cents. 
Lowest  prices  came  in  1932  when  the  average  had 
dropped  to  5.1  cents.  In  1935  navy  beans  sold 
around  6  cents  a  pound,  blackeyes  at  a  little 
over  8  cents,  and  limas  for  about  10  cents. 

ONE  boost  for  bean  farmers  came  in 
1933  when  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
purchased  5  million  pounds  to  distribute  to 
families  on  relief.  Again  in  1934  a  purchase 
was  made,  this  time  of  1,875,000  pounds  which 
were  sent  to  relief  families  in  Puerto  Rico. 
These  purchases  served  the  double  purpose  of 
helping  to  increase  farm  prices  and  of  provid- 
ing a  nourishing  food  for  families  unable  to 
buy  beans  at  any  price.  Under  the  AAA  there 
has  been  no  production  control  or  marketing-agree- 
ment program  for  bean  farmers.  Marketing  agree- 
ments were  proposed  in  1934,  but  when  drought 
cut  down  supplies  of  some  types  of  beans,  the 
proposals  were  abandoned. 
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LATEST    REPORTS    from    the    Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics  when  this  issue  of  the  GUIDE 
was  prepared  were  those  of  January  14.  They 
show  a  drop  of  close  to  1  percent  in  the  cost  of 
food  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  1936.  Most 
important  decreases  occurred  in  wheat  and  hog 
products  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the 
processing  taxes. 

DURING  the  time  the  wheat  tax  was  in 
effect  it  v?as  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  of  flour  and  v/heat  cere- 
als. Almost  immediately  after  all  processing 
taxes  were  invalidated  on  January  6,  wholesale 
prices  of  flour  were  reduced.  Bread  price  re- 
ductions in  11  large  cities  had  been  noted  in 
the  trade  press  by  January  31.  If  there  is  no 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  millers  until  legis- 
lation is  actually  passed,  substantially  lower 
prices  of  flour  and  of  wheat  cereal  products  to 
consumers  should  be  more  general.  The  wheat 
processing  tax  represented  half  a  cent  in  the 
price  of  the  average  pound  loaf  of  bread  and  0.7 
cent  in  a  pound  of  wheat  flour. 

THE  SITUATION  concerning  the  hog  tax 
is  more  complex.  Probably  the  tax  itself  did 
not  have  much  effect  on  prices  consumers  paid 
for  hog  products.  When  considered  by  itself, 
this  tax  had  more  of  a  tendency  to  lov/er  the 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  hogs.  For  that  rea- 
son discontinuing  the  hog  tax  might  be  expected 
to  increase  the  wholesale  price  of  hogs  without 
changing  very  much  the  price  of  hog  products  to 
consumers.  Wholesale  hog  prices  did  increase, 
although  between  January  6  and  31  the  increase 
was  less  than  one-fourth  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
but  the  v/holesale  price  of  fresh  pork  products 
dropped  at  the  same  time.  In  this  period  the 
total  amount  given  back  by  the  packers  to  farm- 
ers and  consumers  (assuming  that  reductions  in 
wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  carry  through  to 
consumers)  was  $1.72  as  compared  with  the  $2.25 
gain  to  the  packer.  The  addition  of  53  cents 
to  the  packers'  margin  raised  it  up  to  past 
levels.  Hog  prices  would  probably  have  in- 
creased more  than  they  did  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  higher  prices  brought  increased  ship- 
ments to  the  market.     Daily  receipts  of  hogs  at 


CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Change 

Kind  of  food 

31 

14 

in  two 

1935 

1936 

weeks 

Dairy  products: 

% 

Milk,  qt  

11 . 

b 

-1  T 
11  . 

+1.7 

Cheese,  lb    

27 . 

7 

27 

8 

+0 . 4 

Butter,  lb  

4U  . 

b 

4U 

y 

+0.7 

Beef : 

Round  steak,  lb  

34 . 

y 

o4 

y 

Rib  roast,  lb  

30 . 

y 

30 

y 

Chuck  roast,  lb  

tiO  . 

y 

O  A 

^4 

b 

+2 . 9 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb  

35 . 

0 

32 

3 

-7.7 

Lard,  lb  

lo . 

y 

1  / 

y 

—0 . 3 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb__ 

'Z'T 

66  . 

cr 
O 

'Z'Z 

66 

li 

—0  . 9 

Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

29. 

0 

29 

0 

Breast  lamb,  lb  

io . 

o 

lo 

o 
o 

+2 . 2 

Square  chuck,  lb  

23. 

0 

22 

5 

-2 . 2 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb  

32. 

1 

32 

3 

Eggs,  doz  

40. 

2 

38 

4 

—4.  5 

Bread: 

White,  lb  

8. 

6 

8 

5 

-1.2 

Rye,  lb  

9 

2 

9 

2 

Whole  wheat,  lb  

9 

5 

9 

5 

*3. 5-5.0  percent  butterfat 

continued 

) 

lfoun,'3cw>d 

Chicago  in  the  3  weeks  following  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  averaged  more  than  50  percent 
more  than  during  the  4  weeks  preceding  Janu- 
ary 6.  Consequently,  some  drop  in  prices  of 
pork  and  other  hog  products  is  likely.  This 
increase  in  shipments  will  probably  be  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

THERE  has  been  so  much  discussion  of 
the  processing  taxes  some  city  consumers  seem  to 
think  they  are  responsible  for  most  or  all  the 
increases  in  food  prices  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  This  is  far  from  being 
true.     The    elimination    of    the    processing  tax 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Kind  of  food 


Dec . 
31 

1935 


Jan . 
14 

1936 


Change 
in  two 
weeks 


Cereal  products:                  0            0  % 

Flour,  lb  5.4         4.9  -9.3 

Macaroni,  lb   15.3  15.3   

Wheat  cereal   24.1  23.9  -0.8 

(28-oz.  package) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   11.5  11.4  -0.9 

Peas,  #2  can   16.2  16.2   

Tomatoes,  #2  can               9.3  9.3   

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb                      2.3  2.3   

Onions,  lb                          4.2         4.3  +2.4 

Cabbage,  lb                        3.6         3.9  +8.3 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head                    8.0         7.2  -10.0 

Spinach,  lb                       8.7         8.1  -6.9 

Carrots,  bunch                  6.1  6.1   

Fruit  -  canned: 

Peaches,  §2\  can   19.1  19.0  -0.5 

Pears,  #2-1-  can   22.6  22.5  -0.4 

Pineapple,  #2i  can   22.6  22.5  -0.4 

Fruit  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb                          5.5         5.4  -1.8 

Bananas,  lb                       6.4         6.6  +3.1 

Oranges,  doz   30.9  30.3  -1.9 


Complete  on 
this  page 


will  not  restore  the  extremely  low  food  prices 
which  existed  in  1932  and  early  1933.  There 
have  been  many  factors  in  the  situation  which 
have  tended  to  raise  prices  of  food  and  other 
farm  products.  First,  there  was  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  which  had  a  decided  effect 
on  prices  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  some  other  in- 
ternational products.  Then  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  business  conditions  generally  which 
brought  with  it  increased  purchasing  power  of 
consumers  and  strengthened  the  demand  for  food 
and  other  farm  products.  In  1934  there  was  one 
of  the  worst  droughts  on  record  and  this  greatly 
reduced  supplies  of  many  of  the  principal  foods, 


far  more  in  fact  than  was  contemplated  by  the 
AAA  programs.  The  AAA  adjustment  programs  called 
for  smaller  acreages  of  certain  crops  in  order 
to  eliminate  surpluses  and  to  restore  a  more 
favorable  balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption. It  is  a  combination  of  these  factors 
that  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  increase  in 
food  prices  during  the  past  2  years.  The  proc- 
essing taxes  themselves  while  adding  materially 
to  farm  income  through  the  benefits  they  made 
possible,  had  only  a  minor  effect  on  retail 
food  prices  and  if  the  AAA  program  could  have 
been  financed  from  some  other  source,  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  consumer  food  prices  would  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  adjustment  of  supplies 
and  the  other  events  mentioned. 

BECAUSE  of  this  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  any  sharp  drop  in  the  general  level  of 
food  prices  following  the  elimination  of  the 
processing  taxes.  Under  the  conditions  stated 
above  there  should  be  a  fairly  substantial  drop 
in  retail  prices  of  cereal  products  and  probably 
a  moderate  drop  in  prices  of  pork  and  other  hog 
products.  Except  for  these  changes  the  level  of 
food  prices  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  very 
much  during  the  next  few  months  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

CERTAIN  drops  in  food  prices  which 
consumers  can  expect  in  the  coming  months  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discontinuance  of 
production  control  programs  or  the  taxes.  They 
would  have  taken  place  had  these  programs  been 
continued.  Pork  prices  will  probably  show  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  early  summer  and  a 
more  pronounced  drop  in  the  late  summer.  The 
AAA  corn  and  hog  program  for  1936  provided  for 
an  increased  production  over  1935.  Better  cuts 
of  beef  may  possibly  join  in  this  downward  move- 
ment. Egg  prices  will  likely  follow  their  usual 
seasonal  drop  from  now  until  May.  As  supplies 
of  various  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  increase 
with  the  warmer  weather,  prices  will  fall  away. 
The  May  20  and  July  8,  1935,  issues  of  the  GUIDE 
include  seasonal  calendars  of  the  movements  of 
the  more  important  of  these  foods.  Butter  is 
usually  cheaper  in  June.  Bread  prices,  if  they 
follow  the  movement  of  wheat  prices,  should  ease 
up  next  summer. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,  1936  (cents) 

Butter- 
Milk 


I)ainy.rWLicIs 


DAIRY  PRODUCT  prices  went  up  rather  substan- 
tially in  the  first  half  of  January.  Fluid 
milk  prices  rose  an  average  of  0.2  cent  a 
quart,    cheese   0.1   cent  a  pound,    and  butter 

0.  3  cent  a  pound. 

WHOLESALE  butter  prices  reached  a  peak  about 
the  first  week  in  January  after  a  long  climb 
throughout  the  fall  and  early  winter  months. 
There  was  a  drop  of  about  2  cents  a  pound  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  butter  from  the  week 
ending  January  4  to  the  week  ending  January 
18.  The  following  week  butter  prices  strength- 
ened again  and  regained  about  half  of  the 
previous  loss. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow  on  January  1  averaged 
11.27  pounds  which  was  substantially  higher 
than  the  production  per  cow  on  January  1, 
1935,  and  approximately  the  same  as  on  January 

1,  1934.  In  all  3  years,  however,  production 
per  cow  was  considerably  below  the  previous 
5-year  average. 

FIEPORTS  from  dairy  sections  indicate  that  herds 
are  being  closely  culled  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  proportion  of  heifers  and 
heifer  calves  is  lower  than  usual.  This  is 
due  to  the  high  price  of  veal  as  well  as  to 
last  year's  reduction  in  cow  numbers  as  a 
result  of  the  feed  shortage  and  to  the  fact 
that  many  other  classes  of  livestock  are  now 
more  profitable  than  dairy  cows.  This  last 
factor  has  been  very  important  in  holding 
down  the  supply  of  milk  and  milk  products 
during  the  past  few  months.  Although  feed  is 
much  more  plentiful  than  last  year  and  there 
are  fewer  cows,  feed  in  many  sections  is  being 
fed  to  meat  animals.  This  situation  tends  to 
reduce  current  milk  production  and  to 
strengthen  the  price  of  dairy  products. 

BUTTER  PRICES  have  now  risen  to  a  point  where 
dairymen  are  again  feeding  the  usual  quantity 
of  grain  per  head  and  it  appears  that  in  some 
of  the  more  important  dairy  sections  farmers 
are  beginning  to  save  more  heifer  calves. 


Markets 


United  States  

New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport   

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine_... 
Providence.-   

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton   

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central 

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque   . 

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City..... 
Tucson  

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Spokane  


;qt, 


fat  Cheese  Butter 
content 

of  milk    (lb. )   (lb. ) 


11. 

8 

3. 

5-5. 

1 

11 . 

7 

3 . 

7-4. 

0 

13 . 

0 

3 . 

9-4. 

0 

13 . 

0 

3 . 

8 

12 . 

0 

3 . 

8-4. 

0 

13 . 

0 

3 . 

7-4. 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0-4. 

3 

13. 

0 

3. 

7-3. 

8 

12 

0 

3 

6-3 . 

7 

13 . 

0 

3 . 

5 

13 

0 

3 

5-3 

7 

11 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

11 

0 

3 

6-3 

8 

12 

0 

3 

8 

11 

0 

3 

8 

11 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

12 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

10 

0 

3 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

3 

6—3 

7 

11 

0 

3 

8-3 

9 

10 

0 

3 

6-3 

7 

11 

0 

3 

8-4 

0 

11 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

11 

1 

3 

8-4 

0 

10 

0 

3 

5-3 

7 

10 

0 

3 

8-3 

9 

12 

1 

3 

7-3 

8 

10 

0 

3 

6-3 

7 

10 

0 

4 

0-4 

1 

10 

0 

14 

0 

4 

2-4 

4 

12 

0 

4 

0-4 

2 

15 

0 

4 

.  0-4 

3 

15 

0 

4 

3 

15 

.  0 

4 

.  0-5 

0 

14 

0 

3 

.8-3 

9 

12 

.  0 

3 

.  5-5 

1 

14 

.0 

4 

.0-4 

.6 

13 

.0 

4 

.1 

14 

'7 

.  o 

4 

.  3 

13 

.  5 

4 

.3-4 

.  5 

10 

.  0 

id 

.  0 

4 

.  0-4 

.  2 

12 

.4 

4 

.0 

10 

.5 

3 

.5-4 

.2 

14 

.0 

4 

.0-5 

.2 

11 

.0 

4 

.4 

11 

.0 

12 

.0 

4 

.3-4 

.7 

12 

.0 

3 

.8-4 

.5 

12 

.0 

4 

.0-4 

.5 

12.0 
10.0 
10.5 
11.0 
12.3 


4 . 0-4 . 1 
3.5-3.7 

3 

3 


7 


11, 
10, 


13.0 
9.1 
10.0 


4.0 
4.0 

4.0-4.2 
4.0 

4.0-4.2 


26. 

6 

41 . 

2 

29. 

4 

41 . 

4 

27. 

38. 

6 

27. 

7 

41. 

5 

28 . 

4 

40 . 

8 

27. 

4 

40. 

7 

26. 

9 

39 

0 

30. 

1 

40 

2 

27 

1 

39. 

3 

27. 

3 

42 

1 

29 

1 

41 

7 

29 

9 

42 

2 

28 

8 

41 

6 

7 

38 

8 

28 

0 

39 

8 

29 

6 

40 

9 

27 

5 

40 

6 

28 

5 

39 

9 

28 

1 

39 

7 

27 

2 

40 

4 

26 

3 

40 

7 

28 

1 

38 

9 

26 

5 

40 

3 

26 

5 

39 

9 

25 

5 

37 

3 

27 

8 

39 

0 

26 

7 

39 

0 

26 

8 

38 

1 

26 

9 

41 

8 

26 

7 

38 

8 

28 

2 

36 

0 

24 

7 

36 

8 

23 

8 

41 

3 

26 

0 

42 

.  1 

25 

2 

40 

8 

24 

6 

42 

0 

24 

3 

41 

.4 

23 

8 

40 

.9 

24 

5 

40 

.2 

24 

.5 

40 

.9 

26 

.9 

42 

.4 

27 

.2 

44 

.3 

22 

.  6 

42 

.2 

24 

.5 

40 

.5 

30 

.2 

39 

.  2 

26 

.4 

40 

.  9 

25 

.  0 

39 

.  2 

25 

.  3 

39 

.  1 

29 

.1 

39 

.1 

Q 
.  Z/ 

Q 
.  c/ 

0 

AC\ 

rtU 

A 
.  ^ 

oo 

A 
.  ^ 

Q 

Q 
.  O 

29 

.9 

39 

.7 

25 

.8 

38 

.8 

28 

.6 

41 

.0 

24 

.8 

42 

.1 

24 

.9 

40 

.2 

26 

.9 

40 

.2 

26 

1 

39 

.4 

29 

4 

41 

.9 

24 

7 

41 

0 

26 

0 

38 

8 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

January 

14,  1936 

( cents) 

Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole- 
wheat 

(lb 

.) 

(lb. ) 

/IK  ^ 
(  ID  .  ) 

United  States  

Q 
o  > 

y . 

<; 

9.5 

New  England: 

Boston  

8. 

3 

9. 

2 

Q  Q 
O  .  O 

Bridgeport  

9. 

3 

10. 

0 

Q  Q 

y .  o 

Fall  Kiver  

7. 

8 

8. 

4 

y .  u 

Manchester  

8. 

5 

9. 

0 

O  .  D 

Mow  Wqttot*! 

9. 

2 

9. 

7 

9  9 

9 . 

1 

9. 

5 

9  3 

riUVXLlcli^c   

8 . 

2 

8. 

8 

9  4 

Miaale  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

— 

cuiiaio    

8. 

6 

8. 

8 

Q  Q 

y .  o 

Newark  

9. 

2 

9. 

5 

y .  / 

New  York  

8 

9 

9. 

1 

y .  b 

rilllaQexpilia.  

9 . 

4 

9. 

9 

lU  .  1 

P  "1  "f  "h  c  V\  n  T*  o" 

rJ.  U  LoULLi  £,11  _  

8. 

9 

10. 

6 

iXUOiit/O  

8 

5 

8 

4 

9  3 

OOl  dil  UUli  -   

9 

6 

9 

6 

9  4 

Last  Nortn— Central : 

Chicago    

7 

3 

8 

2 

y .  <i 

Cincinnati  

7 

9 

9 

4 

y .  b 

Cleveland  

7 

8 

8 

3 

Q  T 
O  .  / 

Columbus  

8 

2 

9 

1 

y .  o 

Detroit.-  

7 

5 

7 

8 

xnQid,napox IS  ______ 

8 

0 

7 

9 

Q 

y  .  o 

7 

8 

7 

9 

Ppo  r  Irl 

8 

2 

9 

1 

9 . 3 

Sn  rincrfiplH  Til 

8 

8 

9 

6 

9  fi 

West  Nortn— Lentral : 

Cedar  Rapids  

8 

6 

9 

3 

O  Pi 

Kansas  City.   

8 

9 

9 

4 

y .  4 

Minneapolis  

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 . 3 

Omaha    

8 

6 

9 

1 

o  fy 
o  .  / 

O X  .  LjOUXS  

8 

8 

9 

2 

Q 

Pan! 

8 

4 

9 

0 

7 

7 

10 

0 

/  .  o 

fiXL'llX  LCL    

7 

6 

8 

0 

oouth  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9 

0 

9 

4 

9 . 0 

baitimore   

9 

0 

9 

7 

y .  o 

Oharieston,  b.  u 

9 

3 

9 

8 

lU  .  u 

Loiumbia,  b.  L  

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 . 8 

Jacksonville   

9 

7 

10 

1 

10 . 0 

Nori Oik  

8 

9 

9 

4 

9 . 2 

rvxcninonci  

8 

7 

8 

9 

y .  4 

v?i  n  n  ?i  Vi 

9 

6 

10 

0 

in  R 

<=^h  i  n  erf  nn     D  P 

9 

1 

9 

6 

Q  Q 

VT  XllO  U '.^il    octx  cui  

10 

9 

11 

7 

11  1 

TT^  An4-      C'a'»i4-1^      ^aw+waT  ■ 

fcast  bouth— Lentral : 

Birmingham  

9 

.8 

10 

0 

10  . 0 

Jackson,  Miss  

9 

.2 

9 

3 

y .  4 

nHOXvllie  

9 

.0 

10 

1 

lU  .  ( 

JjU  U.J.O  V  X  J.  J.  

7 

.8 

8 

.3 

R  R 

8 

.9 

9 

.5 

c/  .  D 

MnVi  i  1  p 

9 

.3 

10 

0 

in  n 

XU  .  u 

West  bouth— Lentral : 

Dallas  

8 

.8 

9 

.0 

8.6 

hi  raso  

8 

.  8 

9 

.9 

9.7 

Houston  

7 

.4 

8 

.5 

8.6 

T .i  t  +  1  p  RnpU 

9 

.8 

9 

.8 

Q  Q 

y .  y 

New  Orleans 

8 

.  1 

8 

.7 

Mountain : 

Albuque  rque   

10 

.3 

11 . 0 

DUX te  

9 

.7 

9 

.7 

9 .  o 

L/Cii  V  C  1  

7 

.9 

9 

.7 

R  /I 

7 

.0 

9 

.4 

R  R 

9 

.  8 

11 

.2 

in  n 

XU  .  u 

racii ic . 

Los  Angeles   

7 

.6 

9 

.3 

8.1 

Pat*"!"!  la t\ OT^orr 

i  Ui  UXdlivj.,  Ulc^  

9 

.1 

10 

.0 

y .  d 

San  Francisco,-  — 

9 

.3 

9 

.0 

8.9 

Seattle           . , 

9 

.1 

9 

.9 

9.0 

Spokane  

9 

.2 

10 

.0 

9.4 

BmocL 

JANUARY  14 's  report  shows  a  drop  in  the  average 
price  of  white  bread  from  8.6  cents  to  8.5 
cents  a  pound.  This  drop  is  probably  due 
mainly  to  the  elimination  of  the  processing 
tax  on  wheat  which  amounted  to  about  one-half 
cent  on  a  pound  loaf  of  bread. 

IT  IS  pretty  well  agreed  that  approximately  all 
of  the  wheat  processing  tax  was  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  of 
flour  and  other  wheat  products.  Elimination 
of  the  processing  tax  resulted  in  the  immedi- 
ate drop  in  the  wholesale  price  of  flour.  In 
fact  on  January  14  the  average  wholesale  price 
of  a  barrel  of  flour  had  dropped  back  to  its 
level  of  last  spring  and  summer.  The  cost  of 
lard  on  January  14  also  was  lower  than  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  year. 

INCREASES  in  these  two  ingredient  costs  last 
fall  v/ere  used  by  bakers  as  a  justification 
for  increasing  the  price  of  bread  in  a  number 
of  cities.  Decreases  in  these  ingredient 
costs  should  justify  consumers  in  expecting  a 
return  at  least  to  the  level  of  bread  prices 
of  last  spring  and  summer.  If  flour  costs 
continue  to  drop,  still  further  reduction 
should  be  made  in  bread  prices.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  bakers  are  as  quick  in  read- 
justing their  prices  downward  as  they  were  in 
upping  their  prices. 

SO  FAR  the  drop  in  flour  prices  has  been  only 
partially  reflected  in  the  slight  reduction  in 
bread  prices  from  December  31  to  January  14. 
Of  the  61  cities  reporting  bread  prices  both 
on  December  31  and  on  January  14,  19  of  them 
or  almost  a  third  reported  decreases,  on  the 
other  hand  8  of  these  cities  reported  increases. 
The  only  substantial  increase  was  0.5  cent  a 
pound  in  El  Paso.  Most  of  the  decreases  in 
prices  were  also  very  small,  14  of  the  19 
cities  reporting  decreases  indicated  drops  of 
only  0.1  cent  a  pound  while  drops  of  0.2  cent 
were  reported  in  4  cities  and  a  decrease  of 
0.4  cent  a  pound  was  reported  in  Buffalo. 
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PRICES  of  cereal  products  started  to  fall  off 
immediately  after  the  elimin'n.tion  of  the  wheat 
processing  tax.  The  quickest  and  most  sub- 
stantial decrease  was  in  the  price  of  flour. 
The  cut  in  wholesale  flour  prices  was  follow- 
ed by  an  immediate  drop  in  retail  flour  prices. 
Flour  decreased  from  an  average  of  5.4  cents 
a  pound  on  December  31  to  4.9  cents  a  pound  on 
January  14.  This  is  a  drop  of  0.5  cent  a  pound 
or  a  little  over  9  percent.  The  wheat  process- 
ing tax  amounted  to  about  0.7  cent  on  a  pound 
of  flour.  Later  reports  on  retail  prices  may 
show   some    further   decline    in   flour  prices. 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  wheat  cereal,  macaroni,  and 
other  highly  processed  cereal  products  did  not 
change  so  quickly  nor  so  much.  Macaroni  prices 
remained  at  15.3  cents  a  pound  while  prices  of 
wheat  cereal  were  reported  0.2  cent  a  package 
lower.  Consumers  should  expect  during  the 
next  few  months  lower  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
wheat  products. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  of  wheat  was  practically  unaf- 
fected by  the  elimination  of  the  processing 
tax.  Wheat  prices  at  the  farm  rose  from  90.1 
cents  a  bushel  on  December  15  to  93  cents  on 
January  15.  The  latter  price  is  84  percent  of 
the  pre-war  parity  level. 

THE  1935-36  world  wheat  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 
The  acreage  sowed  to  winter  wheat  in  the 
United  States  last  fall  was  6.7  percent  above 
that  sown  in  1934  and  5.7  percent  more  than  the 
1927-31  average.  On  the  other  hand  the  acre- 
age sowed  in  Canada  is  estimated  to  be  25  per- 
cent less  than  in  1934. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

January 

14,  1936 

(cents) 

Markets 

Flour 

Maca- 
roni 

Wheat 
cereal 
( 28-oz . 

(lb 

.  ) 

(lb 

.  ) 

Pkg  ■  ) 

United  States  

A 
*±  . 

q 

•7. 
O 

23.9 

New  England : 

Boston  

4. 

7 

14. 

6 

do .  O 

B ridgepo rt   . 

5 . 

7 

16 . 

6 

OR  1 
/cO  .  X 

raXX  r\_LVci  

5 . 

1 

16 . 

6 

5 . 

5 

17 . 

4 

N  p  w  H  Pi  V  p  n 

5 . 

4 

16 

1 

2"^  6 

Pnrtlpnrl  Mrttip 

4. 

8 

17 

8 

2"^  8 

Pmvi  rlpTinp 

4. 

9 

14 

8 

2?  3 

MiQQ.ie  ALXanxic . 

0±li^Lla.UiLUli   _ 

5 

1 

18 

8 

OP  n 

DU I  I  aXO   _   

5 

2 

16 

9 

C.O  .  D 

Nev/ark  

5 

0 

15 

3 

OO  Q 

INciV     1  U  I  z\  _    

5 

5 

16 

8 

/CO  .  o 

Phi  1  ?iHp1  nVi i  p 

5 

0 

15 

2 

24  9 

Pitt  <=^hjn  1*0"}^ 

4 

5 

15 

8 

23 . 5 

Pnrhp<=^tpT 

5 

3 

15 

0 

23 . 2 

?^(?  "T?!  n  t  nri 

5 

1 

16 

9 

23  8 

n^as X  ino  r  un— uenx rax  . 

Chicago  -   

5 

0 

13 

1 

/cO  .  X 

uxncxnnaxx   

4 

7 

15 

2 

OO  1 

Cleveland  

4 

9 

15 

9 

OO  T 

ColuHibus    

4 

2 

16 

7 

OO  Pi 

Plo  "1"  "p  r\  i  i" 

A 

4 

y 

14 

A 

4 

/CO  .  o 

Tnrli  ^^n^innl  i^; 

4 

6 

14 

9 

25 . 8 

Mi  1  7/?^  nkftp 

4 

7 

13 

8 

24.  3 

Peo  r ia 

5 

2 

13 

3 

26  .7 

Springfield,  111 

5 . 

4 

12 

4 

26.9 

west  jNo rxn— uenx rax  . 

Cedar  Rapids 

5 

1 

15 

2 

O'l.  1 
<co  .  / 

Kansas  City   

4 

6 

16 

5 

07 

/CO  .  o 

Minneapolis   

5 

0 

13 

8 

OO  1 
/C/C  .  X 

Om  C3  Vl  C3 

4 

8 

18 

3 

OA  q 

S^f      T  .on  i 

4 

9 

16 

0 

25 . 9 

•^St  Paul 

5 

1 

13 

9 

23  5 

5^irinv  Pall^; 

4 

3 

13 

4 

25 . 4 

VJ  i  n  h  i  f  ^ 

4 

2 

13 

0 

24  6 

oou xn  Axxanxxc . 

Atlanta   _  _   

5 

2 

17 

1 

OR  A 

Bal  t  imo  re._  __   

4 

9 

15 

3 

O"^  1 

/CO  .  X 

onarxesxon,  o.  u 

5 

6 

15 

4 

OA  Q 
/C^  .  ZJ 

uoxuniDxa,  o .  u  _  __ 

5 

0 

17 

9 

Ol  1 

Jacksonville  

5 

8 

14 

9 

OP,  o 
<CD  .  /C 

5 

2 

15 

6 

PR  P 
/CO  .  /C 

R i  nhmon H 

5 

0 

15 

5 

24.2 

cr 
D 

4 

lb 

X 

25 . 0 

i  n  crt  on     D  C 

5 

A 

4 

15 

6 

23 . 9 

Wi  n      nn  1  pm 

4 

2 

18 

.  5 

29  .7 

nasx  oouxn— uenxrax . 

O J.  1  UiXlI^iiclUI  . 

5 

0 

13 

1 

?4  9 

/C*x  ■  C/ 

uacKson,  iviibb  

5 

8 

18 

3 

pq 

i\noxvi  xjLe  „   

5 

0 

12 

7 

PP  7 
/CO  .  1 

LiOuisvixxe  

4 

7 

13 

4 

pf^  n 

/CD  .  U 

Piiempnis  

5 

6 

14 

5 

PT'  7" 
/C  /  .  / 

ivioDiie   

4 

9 

17 

0 

PR  R 
CO  .  o 

west  oo uxn— uenx rax . 

uaxias  

5 

.4 

17 

.  0 

PR  r> 

/CD  .  U 

El  Paso  

5 

.6 

17 

.7 

27.4 

4 

7 

12 

.  9 

p"^  n 

/CO  .  o 

T  i  1 1 1 p  Rnnk 

4 

6 

15 

o 

o 

30  . 4 

iNcW    Ui  Xcd,Ilo_  

6 

2 

9 

J 

P4 

/C^  .  o 

UKxanomd.  ux  ty  

Mountain ". 

A")  V^nmiPTmiP 

5 

3 

17 

1 

24 . 5 

Rn  t  +  p 

4 

5 

16 

.  5 

25 . 3 

-z. 
o 

q 

c 
.  \j 

23 . 8 

Co  •)  t    T  akp   Pi  +  V 

OCLX  L    LjCLiVC     wX  K^y  

3 

6 

17 

.5 

5 

1 

16 

.2 

23  6 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 

4 

.4 

14 

.7 

24.0 

Portland,  Oreg 

4 

.8 

15 

.5 

25.2 

San  Francisco  

4 

.9 

15 

.7 

23.7 

Seattle  

4 

.7 

17 

.0 

26.2 

Spokane   

4 

0 

13 

.3 

22.5 

Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,   1956  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb 

.  ) 

(lb 

.  ) 

(lb 

•  ) 

United  States  

34. 

9 

30 . 

9 

24. 

6 

New  England: 

Boston  

41 . 

7 

32 . 

8 

26 . 

8 

Bridgeport  

41 . 

7 

y 

OQ 

± 

r all  Kiver  

42 . 

9 

32 . 

rr 

6 

20  . 

4 

Md.IlC'ric  o  to  I  

41 . 

6 

29  . 

r~ 

0 

lib  . 

O 

iNew  naven  .  . 

44 . 

4 

34 . 

A 

4 

o  o 
2o . 

6 

rorxianu,  iviaxue     _  _ 

37 . 

2 

31 . 

b 

22  . 

A 

4 

r  ro V iQenc©  

41 . 

8 

CD  . 

b 

2  /  . 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

35. 

5 

30. 

0 

24. 

1 

Buffalo  

30 . 

8 

27 . 

4 

22 . 

5 

Newark  

41 . 

1 

32  . 

b 

24 . 

6 

New  York.   

38 . 

7 

34 . 

y 

2o  . 

U 

"lil-LaQexprila,  , 

38 . 

7 

3b . 

y 

2b  . 

6 

P  "1   "1"  "f"  CT  Vm  T  T*  (T  Vi 

L xbDur  „ 

31 . 

7 

or? 

27 . 

0 

21  . 

A 

4 

nOOIlco  Lol  -    __ 

32 . 

0 

OO" 

27 . 

0 

22  . 

rr 
I 

^  ^     o  n  4"  1^  n 

oc rail  LOii___  -    

36, 

,  1 

TO 

32 . 

rr 

,7 

27 . 

rr 
f 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

34. 

8 

32. 

5 

25 . 

9 

Cincinnati  

36. 

1 

30. 

6 

23. 

6 

Cleveland  

30 . 

2 

28 . 

6 

24. 

1 

Columbus  

35 . 

5 

o  o 

29  . 

o 

8 

24 . 

A 

4 

Detroit    . .   

66 . 

y 

O  Q 

2y . 

cr 
0 

24 . 

o 

i              XllQld,Ild.pOXm            _  _  _  _ 

34 . 

0 

2d  . 

7 

22  . 

( 

IW-L  _L  W  cl  U.r\t;  t?  _    _  _  _     _    _  _ 

31 . 

9 

orr 

27 . 

3 

2o  . 

A 

4 

33 . 

1 

26 . 

5 

O  1 

21 . 

A 

4 

r'-incr-P-icilrl  Til 
op  I  ±I1^11©J.Q,     XJ-±_  -  - 

31 . 

9 

23 . 

6 

O  A 

20 . 

rr 
I 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

25. 

1 

18. 

7 

17. 

4 

[       Kansas  City  

30 . 

1 

29. 

2 

20 . 

5 

Minneapolis  

31 . 

5 

28 . 

5 

O  T 

23  . 

1 

Omaha__  _   

30 . 

4 

O  T 

23  . 

9 

19 . 

o 

8 

O  t  .  l_iOUXo  

35 . 

5 

27 . 

0 

o  o 

22  . 

8 

O  o  ,     i  dUJ              _  _   _ 

29 . 

9 

27 . 

1 

o  o 

22 . 

5 

oxoux  rdxxs   _^ 

26 . 

9 

21 . 

7 

18 . 

4 

VVXuilX  Ld,    _ 

27 . 

8 

21 . 

9 

17 . 

2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

36. 

8 

30. 

6 

23. 

4 

Baltimore  

31 . 

7 

28. 

8 

21. 

9 

Charleston,  S.  C 

30. 

0 

27. 

4 

19. 

8 

Columbia,  S.  C  

27. 

1 

21 . 

1 

17. 

3 

Jacksonville  

31 . 

4 

28 . 

0 

o  n 

21 . 

6 

Mori OlK  

32 . 

5 

30 . 

2 

21 . 

7 

l\XOiililUii»-l                         _  _  _ 

33 . 

.7 

29 . 

.  1 

22 . 

6 

Oct  V  CLliilCLil   _ 

28. 

,  5 

25 . 

.  9 

18 . 

0 

36 . 

,4 

30 , 

.  3 

23 . 

,  0 

flXiio  UUli  OcLXciii   

31 , 

,  9 

o 

26 , 

.  2 

21 , 

,  9 

East  South— Central 

Birmingham  

31 , 

,4 

26 , 

.6 

18, 

.  0 

Jackson,  Miss  

34, 

,7 

25 , 

,  8 

25 , 

.9 

r\ij.uA V  X X X c_  _               _  _ 

30 , 

.  2 

23 , 

.  8 

20 , 

.4 

i-iU  UX  o  V  X  X  X  c  

33 

.7 

27 

.  2 

22, 

.2 

IVitJlUpiiXo  _  

34 

.  2 

24 

.7 

18 

.  0 

IViUUXXC  _   

29 

.7 

22 

.2 

16 

,5 

West  bouth— Central : 

Dallas  

35 

.0 

29 

.2 

21 

.7 

El  Paso  

30 

.  5 

24 

.  2 

18 

.2 

nUUo  UUii_  _____ 

33 

.4 

28 

.  1 

19 

.7 

Littlf^  Rnnk 

i— i X  \j  uxc  i\\j\^ir^,  

31 

.  0 

26 

.4 

18 

.2 

llt/W     VJ  i  XC/ClliO  

33 

.2 

29 

.  8 

19 

.3 

Mountain : 

Albuque  rque  

33 

.6 

25 

.  8 

22 

.  1 

D  u.  U  L  t?  . 

25 

.6 

20 

.  5 

16 

.6 

FlPTl  V  A  7^ 

LJs^  LL  V  C  i  

30 

.4 

24 

.  8 

20 

.3 

Sal t   T  akp  Pi  + v 

28 

.6 

24 

.3 

19 

.6 

Tn  p.   n  Ti 

34 

.6 

27 

.  2 

19 

X 

7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 

31 

.4 

26 

.9 

19 

.4 

Portland,  Greg 

25 

.1 

21 

.4 

16 

.9 

San  Francisco 

31 

.1 

27 

.8 

18 

.9 

Seattle.. 

29 

.5 

25 

.9 

19 

.4 

Spokane.. 

..  24 

.8 

20 

.3 

15 

.6 

Sj4 

LITTLE  CHANGE  in  the  price  of  most  beef  cuts 
occurred  during  the  first  half  of  January. 
Prices  of  some  of  the  cheaper  cuts,  such  as 
chuck  and  plate,  continued  to  increase,  but 
most  other  cuts  stayed  at  about  the  same 
price  levels.  In  comparison  with  prices  on 
January  15,  1933,  prices  of  plate  which  is  the 
cheapest  cut  quoted  had  increased  approxi- 
mately 60  percent,  while  the  price  of  sirloin 
steak  the  highest  priced  cut  quoted  had  in-- 
creased  about  30  percent  up  to  January  14, 
1936.  Plate  beef  on  that  date  was  17  percent 
higher  in  cost  than  on  January  15,  1929,  while 
prices  of  other  cuts  of  beef  were  all  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  below  the  1929  levels. 

MOVEMENT  of  wholesale  prices  of  beef  steers  in. 
January  was  very  irregular  but  the  January" 
average  was  below  that  of  December  1935. 
Wholesale  prices  of  beef  carcasses  continued 
to  decline  throughout  December  and  January, 
dropping  more  than  1.5  cents  a  pound  during, 
the  2  months.  Recent  weakness  in  these  prices 
together  with  a  drop  in  pork  prices  may  indi- 
cate a  decrease  in  beef  prices  in  the  near 
future.  However,  no  sharp  drop  in  the  price 
of  beef  can  be  expected  during  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  Slaughter  supplies  may  pick  up 
some  as  a  reflection  of  increased  feeding,  but 
the  total  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  last  year. 

AT  THE  FARM,  prices  of  beef  cattle  continued  to 
rise  in  January.  The  average  U.  S.  farm  price 
in  January  was  quoted  at  $6.22  a  100  pounds 
compared  with  $6.14  in  December  and  $6.05  in 
November.  A  year  ago  on  January  15,  1935, 
beef  cattle  were  quoted  at  $5.06.  The  January 
1936  price  represented  95  percent  of  pre-war 
parity. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


Chops  Lard 


Whole 
smoked 

ham 


United  States. 


ALL  HOG  PRODUCTS  dropped  in  price  during  the 
first  half  of  January,  most  of  the  drop  occur- 
ring very  soon  after  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  invalidated  the  processing  taxes. 
From  December  31  to  January  14  the  average 
price  of  pork  chops  dropped  2.7  cents  a  pound, 
lard  1  cent  a  pound,  and  whole  smoked  ham  0.3 
cent  a  pound.  As  usual  the  prices  of  fresh 
hog  products  responded  more  quickly  to  the 
change  in  the  wholesale  market  than  did  the 
prices  of  cured  products.  Some  further  fall- 
ing off  in  retail  prices  of  hog  products  may 
occur . 

IMMEDIATE  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  hog 
processing  tax,  following  the  January  6  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  an  increase  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  live  hogs  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  wholesale  price  of  fresh  pork 
products.  Between  January  6  and  January  31 
live  hog  prices  went  up  53  cents  a  hundred 
pounds;  wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  prod- 
ucts dropped  $1.19.  The  total  amount  given 
back  by  packers  to  farmers  and  consumers  (as- 
suming that  the  reduction  in  wholesale  prices 
of  fresh  pork  products  carries  through  to  con- 
sumers) was  $1.72,  while  the  total  amount 
given  to  packers  (due  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  processing  tax)  was  $2.25.  The  difference 
between  these  two  amounts  represented  an  addi- 
tion of  53  cents  to  the  packers'  margin,  in- 
creasing it  from  18  cents  on  January  6  to  71 
cents  on  January  31.  This  margin  in  the  past 
has  averaged  around  70  cents. 

RISE  in  the  wholesale  price  of  live  hogs  might 
have  been  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
during  the  2  weeks  following  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  had  there  not  been  an  increase  of 
about  50  percent  in  the  shipment  of  hogs  to 
market.  Supplies  coming  to  market,  of  course, 
have  a  material  bearing  both  on  wholesale 
prices  of  live  hogs  and  on  consumer  prices  of 
hog  products. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,   1936  (cents) 


Leg 

of 

Breast 

Lamb 

Markets 

lamb 

lamb 

sauare 
chuck 

(lb.) 

( lb 

■  1 

( lb  ) 

United  States  
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.0 
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New  England: 
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18.6 

Bridgeport  
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.3 
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.9 
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Fall  River  
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Manchester  
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NO  DEFINITE  TREND  in  lamb  prices  appeared  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  January.  Prices  of 
breast  of  lamb  went  up  0.3  cent  a  pound, 
prices  of  chuck  dropped  0.5  cent  a  pound,  and 
leg  of  lamb  remained  unchanged. 

SUPPLIES  of  sheep  and  lamb  for  slaughter  con- 
tinue fairly  large  and  the  recent  drop  in 
prices  of  pork  may  very  likely  tend  to  bring 
down  prices  of  lambs  somewhat  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  Lambs  represent  one  of  the  few 
farm  products  which  are  selling  at  higher  than 
pre-war  parity.  The  January  15  average  farm 
price  of  lambs  was  S8.25  a  100  pounds. 

"PARITY  PRICE"  or  "fair  exchange  value"  of  lambs 
on  January  15  was  S7.40.  If  farmers  had  sold 
lambs  at  this  price  in  January  1936  they  could 
have  bought  with  the  money  the  same  amounts  of 
goods  as  they  bought  in  the  pre-war  period 
from  1909  to  1914.  The  actual  farm  price  of 
lambs  was  111  percent  of  pre-war  parity,  so 
that  farmers  could  exchange  lambs  for  11  per- 
cent more  of  goods  than  they  could  obtain  in 
the  pre-war  period. 

ONE  important  factor  tending  to  strengthen  lamb 
prices  in  recent  months  has  been  the  improved 
demand  for  wool,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Wool  prices  have  been  advancing  and 
the  consumption  of  wool  is  exceptionally  large 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Stocks  of  wool  at  the  end  of  1935  in 
the  United  States  were  the  lowest  in  several 
years. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb.) 


Eggs 
(doz. ) 


United  States. 


HENS  went  up  0.2  cent  a  pound  in  the  first  half 
of  January  while  egg  prices  dropped  1.8  cents 
a  dozen.  Both  changes  were  in  line  with  the 
usual  movement  of  prices  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

QUOTATIONS  in  the  wholesale  market  indicate  that 
egg  prices  continued  to  drop  through  most  of 
January  although  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  quotations  in  New  York  City  during  the 
last  week  of  the  month. 

^RECEIPTS  of  eggs  were  heavy  in  December  and 
early  January.  It  seems  likely  that  egg 
prices  in  the  first  quarter  of  1936  will  be 
lower  than  they  were  in  the  same  months  of 
1935.  Market  receipts  of  poultry  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  relatively  short,  the  December 
receipts  being  the  lightest  for  the  month  in 
many  years.  Small  receipts  of  poultry  to- 
gether with  the  small  supplies  of  other  meats 
have  tended  to  push  up  poultry  prices.  Prob- 
abilities are  that  prices  of  poultry  will 
continue  near  their  present  level  for  several 
months . 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  of  frozen  poultry  on  January  1 
were  substantially  below  last  year's  holdings 
and  below  the  5-year  average. 

THE  FARM  PRICE  of  eggs  on  January  15,  1936, 
averaged  22.8  cents  a  dozen  compared  with  25 
cents  for  January  1935.  Prices  of  chickens 
on  January  15,  1936,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
higher  than  for  the  previous  year,  averaging 
16.5  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  12.4  cents 
a  year  earlier.  The  January  1936  farm  price 
of  eggs  was  67  percent  of  pre-war  parity  while 
the  price  of  chickens  was  103  percent  of  pre- 
war parity.  In  terms  of  parity,  prices  of 
chickens  and  of  retail  milk  were  the  highest 
in  January  1936,  each  being  15  percent  higher 
than  parity. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14.  1936  (cents) 


Markets 
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(lb.) 
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,  b 

■z 
o . 

o 

,  <c 

Peoria 

o 

.  U 

A 

4 , 

A 

.  4 

A 

4 , 

o 

,  <c 

Springfield  111 

o 

<c  . 

.  U 

A 

4 . 

■z 

,  O 

■z 
O  . 

■z 

,  o 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids  

1, 

.9 

3, 

,5 

2, 

,8 

Kansas  City  

2 , 

.2 

5 . 

,  0 

3 , 

,  3 

Minneapolis  

o 

.  1 

•z 

o . 

Q 

4 . 

,  4 

UlUdllcl  _  -  -   

1  . 

.  y 

A 

4 . 

Q 

.  o 

■z 
o . 

Q 

St  Louis 

d , 

.  4 

A 

4 . 

"Z 

,  o 

A 

4  . 

,  u 

St .  Paul 

1  . 

.  y 

A 

4 . 

,  U 

"Z 

o . 

■z 

,  O 

Sioux  Falls 

1  , 

,  y 

4 . 

.  4 

•z 
O  . 

,  4 

Wichita 

1  . 

,  y 

'7 
o . 

,  y 

•z 
O  . 

cr 

,  O 

oouth  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

2, 

,6 

4, 

.6 

3, 

,8 

Baltimore  

2. 

.4 

4, 

,4 

4, 

,5 

Charleston,,  b.  C 

2, 

,6 

5. 

,1 

3. 

,6 

Columbia,  b.  C  

3 . 

.2 

6. 

,4 

4, 

.  0 

Jacksonville  

o 
<c , 

'Z 

.  o 

4 , 

,  4 

o 
<c . 

rr 

.  / 

iNOIlOlK  

d . 

o 
,  o 

A 

4 . 

o 

,  o 

cr 

b . 

.  U 

Richmond 

<d . 

rr 

.  / 

4 . 

.  b 

4 . 

.  1 

Savannah 

o 

/C  . 

,  4 

4 , 

cr 
,  O 

'Z 

o . 

cr 

Washington,  D.  C 

o 

<c , 

.  o 

A 

4 . 

.  b 

4 . 

Q 

,  O 

Winston— Salem 

rr 

.  1 

O  . 

,  b 

A 

4 . 

A 

,  4 

bast  bouth— Central : 

Birmingham  

d , 

,  b 

A 

4 . 

Q 

,  o 

•z 
o . 

A 

.  4 

UaOKSOn,  IVilSS  

o 
<c , 

,  y 

cr 
O  . 

,  u 

'Z 

o . 

o 

,  o 

Knoxville 

d . 

,  o 

cr 
O  . 

.  /C 

'Z 

o . 

cr 

,  b 

Louisville 

cr 
,  O 

4, 

.  d 

4 . 

'Z 

,  O 

Memphis 

d , 

•Z 

,  O 

4 . 

A 

.  4 

'Z 

cr 

,  b 

Mobile 

d . 

'T 

.  o 

4 , 

,  1 

-7 

3 . 

'7 

.  o 

West  bouth— Central : 

Dallas  

3 , 

.  3 

5 , 

,  2 

4 , 

.  1 

EjI  raoO    

d  . 

.  0 

6 . 

.  y 

o  . 

rj 

Hon  "^^t  on 

3 , 

.  1 

4 . 

,  1 

2 . 

,  7 

Little  Rock 

2  - 

,  4 

4, 

.  2 

3. 

,  5 

New  Orleans 

2 , 

.7 

4 , 

,  3 

3 , 

,  5 

Ok  1  ahoma  flifv 

V-/       X  Qi,  1 1  >_/  ill  Ct      \_/  X  uV  

Mountain : 

iii  Duque  rque..  

1 , 

o 

.8 

4, 

.  1 

1 , 

.  9 

Butte 

2 

.  0 

3, 

.7 

5 , 

,4 

Denve  r 

2 , 

.  1 

3 , 

,  3 

3 , 

,3 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

1 

.  8 

3, 

,  3 

3, 

,2 

Til  nson 

2 

.8 

3, 

,7 

2 

,  6 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 

2 

.7 

3. 

,8 

2. 

,8 

Portland,  Greg 

2, 

.5 

3. 

.3 

5. 

,3 

San  Francisco  

2, 

.8 

3, 

,8 

6. 

,8 

Seattle  

2 

,7 

3. 

,6 

5. 

,5 

Spokane  

2, 

,5 

4. 

,2 

4. 

9 

NO  CHANGE  appeared  in  the  average  price  of  pota- 
toes during  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  year  but 
prices  of  onions  and  cabbage  each  increased 
seasonally. 


AT  this  time  of  the  year  the  most  important 
fact  concerning  the  outlook  for  these  crops 
is  the  amount  of  stocks  in  storage.  Stocks 
of  potatoes  on  January  1,  1936  were  30  million 
bushels  less  than  on  January  1,  1935,  about  the 
same  as  the  January  1  stocks  in  1934  and  not 
far  from  average.  Usually  when  we  have  stocks 
of  potatoes  about  equal  to  this  year's  stocks 
there  is  not  much  change  in  potato  prices 
during  the  late  winter  until  supplies  of  new 
potatoes  begin  to  come  on  the  market  in  volume. 
This  is  generally  in  April.  Some  moderate 
seasonal  increase  in  prices  might  be  expected 
in  a  year  like  this  one  but  any  such  increase 
is  likely  to  be  very  small. 

STOCKS  of  onions  on  January  1  were  somewhat 
higher  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous 
years.  On  the  other  hand  shrinkage  and  other 
loss  of  weight  seems  to  be  heavier  than  usual 
this  year.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  the  keeping  quality  of  onions  from 
year  to  year.  Onions  need  to  be  dry  and  firm 
to  keep  well  in  storage  otherwise  they  get 
soft  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  have  to 
be  thrown  away  when  the  stock  is  taken  out 
of  storage. 

CABBAGE  STOCKS  are  smaller  this  year  than  last 
but  about  twice  as  big  as  stocks  in  January 
1934.  Thus  there  should  be  plenty  of  cabbage. 
Also  the  production  of  spring  cabbage  is  like- 
ly to  be  about  50  percent  greater  than  the 
5-year  average.  This  is  mainly  a  result  of 
over  planting  in  areas  where  the  freeze  was 
severe  last  year  and  where  prices  were  high. 
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LETTUCE  dropped  in  price  rather  rapidly  in  the 
first  2  weeks  of  January,  falling  0.8  cent  a 
head,  or  10  percent.  This  drop  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  increased  shipments  of  let- 
tuce in  early  January — shipments  at  that  time 
were  heavier  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
total  movement  of  lettuce  to  date  is  also 
ahead  of  the  movement  of  the  crop  up  to  this 
time  a  year  ago.  A  plentiful  supply  of  winter 
lettuce  is  available,  most  of  which  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  growers  are  getting  good 
yields  in  many  growing  sections. 

PRICES  of  spinach  also  dropped  during  the  first 
2  weeks  of  January  falling  0.6  cent  a  pound.  A 
big  crop  of  early  spinach  is  coming  on  the 
market  and  it  is  expected  the  production  may 
be  twice  as  big  as  last  year.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  plenty  of  spinach  at 
least  and  prices  will  be  reasonable. 

NO  CHANGE  was  reported  in  the  prices  of  carrots 
in  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  spring  crop  of  carrots  will  be 
somewhat  above  the  crop  of  last  year  and  also 
above  the  5-year  average.  Crop  conditions 
appear  to  be  good,  both  in  Arizona  and  Texas 
and  increased  shipments  are  in  prospect  for 
the  next  few  weeks. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
(head) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Carrots 
(bunch) 

UXIX  LcU.  ol-d-LcS  

7 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

New  England: 

Boston   . 

8 

6 

8 

4 

7 

0 

Bridgeport  

9 

2 

8 

9 

7 

4 

Fall  River 

6 

8 

8 

5 

6 

1 

Manchester  

10 

2 

8 

3 

6 

4 

New  Haven    

8 

3 

8 

2 

6 

9 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

5 

8 

6 

6 

7 

Providence  

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

9 

4 

12 

7 

7 

4 

Buffalo  

7 

3 

7 

7 

4 

4 

Newark  

8 

8 

9 

4 

7 

4 

New  York  

9 

4 

9 

0 

8 

1 

Philadelphia  

8 

2 

8 

3 

7 

1 

Pittsburgh  

7 

7 

7 

9 

5 

5 

Rochester  

8 

5 

8 

2 

4 

6 

Scranton  

8 

2 

8 

5 

6 

1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

7 

2 

9 

5 

c 
\j 

w 

Cincinnati  

7 

3 

8 

7 

5 

9 

Cleveland   _ 

7 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

Columbus  

9 

0 

9 

1 

5 

8 

Detroit  

7 

0 

8 

3 

6 

2 

Indianapolis  

7 

3 

8 

0 

5 

7 

Milwaukee  

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 

0 

Peoria  

6 

1 

9 

8 

6 

6 

Springfield,  111 

6 

6 

10 

0 

7 

4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

7 

8 

12 

0 

5 

9 

Kansas  City  

7 

0 

8 

0 

5 

9 

Minneapolis  

7 

9 

10 

5 

6 

3 

Omaha  

7 

0 

9 

8 

6 

3 

St.  Louis  

7 

4 

7 

7 

6 

5 

St.  Paul  

8 

5 

9 

9 

6 

5 

Sioux  Falls  

7 

5 

10 

9 

6 

8 

Wichita  

7 

1 

8 

8 

5 

6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

8 

2 

8 

4 

7 

6 

Baltimore  

8 

7 

10 

0 

7 

7 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

6 

10 

5 

8 

4 

Columbia,  S.  C  

9 

6 

11 

5 

9 

2 

Jacksonville  

8 

4 

11 

4 

9 

0 

Norfolk  

9 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

Richmond  

8 

4 

9 

5 

7 

9 

Savannah  

9 

0 

8 

6 

8 

9 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

5 

8 

9 

7 

6 

Winston-Salem  

11 

1 

13 

0 

9 

4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

7 

4 

8 

2 

6 

9 

Jackson,  Miss  

5 

0 

9 

9 

5 

0 

Knoxville  

6 

1 

11 

9 

7 

5 

Louisville  

7 

4 

8 

0 

6 

2 

Memphis  

5 

1 

5 

8 

5 

3 

Mobile  

8 

2 

9 

3 

4 

8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

6 

2 

9 

5 

5 

6 

El  Paso                . . 

4 

6 

5 

1 

2 

6 

Houston  

5 

1 

7 

0 

5 

0 

Little  Rock  

5 

7 

7 

1 

5 

6 

New  Orleans  

6 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

6 

2 

8 

5 

4 

8 

Butte  

0 

2 

11 

6 

7 

8 

Denver  

8 

0 

7 

1 

5 

0 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

7 

9 

1 

3 

5 

Tucson  

2 

1 

6 

6 

2 

7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

4 

.8 

3 

.6 

3 

4 

Portland,  Oreg  

6 

.0 

9 

8 

4 

7 

San  Francisco  

4 

5 

4 

8 

2 

6 

Seattle    

7 

3 

8 

0 

5 

5 

Spokane   

9 

2 

9 

6 

5 

8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14.  1956  (cents) 


Appl 

es 

Bananas 

Oranges 

iViCLX  IrO 

(doz. 

fib 
V  xu  . 

) 

XD  . 

•  / 

United  States  

5 

4 

*6 

6 

30 

3 

Mqttt  TTtio"!  c^x^c^  * 

D /-V  cr  +  r\V\ 

5 

4 

*6 

8 

oo 

A 

5 

5 

*6 

3 

34 

0 

Fall  River 

5 

5 

*6 

7 

32 

4 

Manchester  

5 

1 

*6 

7 

35 

7 

New  Haven 

5 

1 

22 

4 

32 

5 

Portland,  Maine 

4 

5 

*7 

5 

32 

6 

Providence 

5 

5 

*6 

3 

33 

5 

WlJ-QQX^    ii  L-Ldli  LiVj  . 

5 

5 

0'7 

u 

Oft 

n 
u 

T5n  f  fa  1  n 

4 

4 

25 

6 

ox 

rr 
1 

ft 

0 

23 

5 

35 

Q 

Mpw  York 

6 

5 

23 

5 

35 

0 

Philadelphia 

4 

9 

20 

0 

31 

0 

Pittsburgh 

5 

0 

25 

9 

30 

4 

Rochester 

4 

2 

23 

1 

30 

8 

Scranton 

3 

7 

20 

7 

33 

7 

^XllOa.£jU  

6 

2 

*'7 

6 

ni  nni nnati 

5 

6 

D 

ox 

o 

UXc  Vc  XdilU.  

5 

o 

*6 

7 

ox 

n 

r^rt  1  n  ttiVm  1  c? 

5 

3 

*6 

1 

34 

9 

Dpt  roit 

5 

1 

*6 

3 

33 

1 

Indianapolis  _   

5 

4 

*7 

0 

30 

0 

Milwaukee  

5 

7 

*6 

9 

30 

1 

Peoria  -   

6 

6 

*7 

6 

31 

6 

Springfield,  111 

4 

9 

*7 

4 

35 

7 

L<eaai  i\d.pxui3 —  .  _ 

4 

p 

O 

1 

u 

ou 

o 

j\ansd.o  ox  i>y  

R 

*7 

4 

Ofl 

A 
ft 

IVlXIlIiy  dpUX  Xo  

6 

7 

f 

*7 

9 

35 

3 

5 

8 

*8 

3 

31 

5 

St .  Louis 

6 

3 

*6 

8 

30 

2 

St.  Paul 

6 

6 

*8 

3 

34 

1 

Sioux  Falls 

6 

3 

*8 

2 

33 

5 

Wichita 

6 

1 

*8 

6 

32 

1 

OOUXll  fiLXdiltXL', 

A  +  1  Q  r\  +  o 

fS 

0 

U 

o 

Rsi  1+1  TYIA'PP 

5 

9 

I 

ox 

c 
D 

(CX 

A 

U 

oo 

tic. 

UUXLLiUUXo.  ^     O.     \J —  

4 

1 

X 

OR 

Q 

UcLL'rS.oUilV   

5 

17 

2 

r 

Norfolk 

5 

4 

24 

5 

32 

9 

Richmond 

5 

9 

25 

6 

29 

7 

Savannah 

4 

9 

22 

8 

22 

4 

Washington,  D.  C 

5 

4 

22 

1 

31 

3 

Winston— Salem 

5 

0 

*! 

1 

30 

9 

T<'jac!+    ^r>n  +  Vi— fpn  +  ya  1  • 

Ri  TTni  ncViatn 

4 

0 

*5 

4 

04 

o 

•Tackaon  Miss 

*5 

1 

28 

5 

Knoxville 

4 

4 

*5 

7 

26 

2 

Louisville 

5 

4 

*7 

0 

30 

6 

Memphis 

5 

2 

*5 

9 

29 

2 

Mobile 

6 

.0 

16 

5 

27 

7 

IT U    OU  11  L/il    Ooil  1/ 1  dX  . 

iydxxdo  

Q 

*6 

4 

38 

1 

El  Paso  .  

6 

2 

*5 

8 

27 

R 

Houston 

17 

.2 

30 

9 

Little  Rock  

5 

8 

*5 

8 

26 

1 

X 

New  Orleans 

*4 

.4 

27 

Q 

Oklahoma  City 

Mr»n  n  +  a  i  n  ■ 

Albuaue  raue 

7 

7 

*7 

n 

Butte 

5 

.2 

*9 

ox 

p 
o 

Denver 

5 

.5 

A 

p 
o 

Salt  Lake  City 

5 

3 

*7 

Q 

/CO 

A 

Tucson 

5 

.5 

*6 

0 

xo 

ri 

T.nc;    Ancpl  PC! 

c 
\j 

t 

*7 

0 

16 

8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4 

2 

*7 

6 

27 

2 

San  Francisco  

4 

6 

22 

8 

25 

6 

Seattle  

3 

9 

*7 

2 

27 

8 

Spokane   .... 

3 

5 

*8 

8 

32 

1 

A  SLIGHT  DROP  in  apple  prices  from  5.5  cents  a 
pound  to  5.4  cents  a  pound  occurred  between 
December  31  and  January  14.  This  change  is 
rather  unusual  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Stor- 
age holdings  of  apples  on  January  1  amounted 
to  about  29  million  bushels  compared  with 
27  million  bushels  on  January  1,  1935,  and  a 
5-year  average  of  about  26  million  bushels. 
This  would  indicate  that  no  marked  seasonal 
rise  in  prices  should  be  anticipated  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter  and  spring.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  likely  that  apple  prices  will  stay 
around  their  present  levels  for  some  time. 

CARLOT  SHIPMENTS  of  apples  to  date  are  about 
3,000  cars  less  than  last  year  but  this  is 
probably  offset  by  much  heavier  movement  of 
apples  by  motor  truck  from  the  eastern  apple 
sections.  The  export  demand  for  apples  is 
much  better  than  last  year  on  account  of  a 
very  poor  crop  in  Europe. 

ORANGES  decreased  0.6  cent  a  dozen  during  the 
first  2  weeks  of  the  year.  The  total  orange 
crop  this  year  is  less  than  the  record  crop  of 
a  year  ago  but  is  still  well  above  average. 
The  winter  and  spring  crop  of  California 
navels  and  Florida  and  Texas  oranges  is  fairly 
large.  Shipments  of  oranges  in  early  January 
were  above  those  of  the  previous  year. 

LOW  TEMPERATURES  were  reported  in  Florida  in 
December  but  apparently  caused  no  serious 
injury  to  citrus  fruit.  The  crop  is  somewhat 
unevenly  distributed  however  because  of  the 
freeze  damage  a  year  ago  and  is  much  less  than 
the  crop  which  would  have  been  produced  this 
year  if  last  year's  freeze  had  not  occurred. 
Conditions  continue  favorable  in  Texas — trees 
are  reported  in  excellent  condition  and  the 
moisture  supply  is  very  good.  Mild  rains  and 
fairly  moderate  temperatures  in  Arizona  bene- 
fited the  citrus  crop. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  14,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(#2i*) 

Peaches 
§2\  can 

Pears 
#2|-  can 

Pineapple 
#2^  can 

United  States  

  11. 

4 

16 

2 

9. 

3 

19 

0 

22 

5 

22.5 

New  England: 

Boston  

1  ? 

q 

kJ 

X  X  . 

1  Q 

X7 

X 

99 

q 

22 . 1 

Bridgeport-  

13 

5 

19 

9 

11 . 

9 

20 

2 

24 

9 

22.9 

Fall  River  

10 

9 

J.  f 

0 

q 

o 

fJ 

19 

X  «^ 

3 

29 

0 

22.6 

Manchester    

12 

■X 

17 

0 

1  0 

20 

8 

94 

23.6 

New  Haven  

13 

1 

17 

0 

10 

8 

20 

1 

94 

23.4 

Portland,  Maine  

12 

2 

16 

6 

10 

X  \J 

0 

20 

9 

24 

4 

23.6 

Providence  

10 

R 

17 

7 

q 

ZJ 

0 

19 

X  ^ 

2 

90 

X 

22.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton    

  x± 

Q 
O 

J.  1 

u 

11 

r\ 
U 

PI 
<C1 

Q 

P4 

n 
u 

24.0 

Buffalo 

12 

2 

15 

5 

10 

X  \J 

1 

X 

20 

p 

99 

a 

22.9 

Newark 

11 

0 

16 

8 

8 

9 

17 

0 

19 

X  ^ 

9 

20.5 

New  York  

11 

8 

15 

8 

q 

4 

17 

X  1 

91 

X 

2 

21.0 

Philadelphia  

10 

9 

14 

6 

9 

2 

17 

X  1 

9 

X  Z3 
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ARE  FOOD  PRICES  TOO  HIGH? 

[Concluded  from  page  7] 

consumption  at  least  that  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs which  past  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  normal  per  capita  consumption  in  this 
country. 

THESE  normal  per  capita  food  require- 
ments are  only  what  the  history  of  recent  years 
has  shown  that  we  do  consume.  They  are  not  the 
food  supply  which  we  could  consume  and  which 
we  should  be  able  to  consume  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  prosperity  in  our  eco- 
nomic vocabulary.  Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  indicate  that  if  those  7-g-  million  non- 
farm  families,  which  in  1929  could  not  spend 
enough  to  meet  minimum  food  requirements  with 
a  margin  of  safety,  could  now  have  enough  income 
to  make  such  expenditure  possible,  very  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  would  result.  Output  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  excluding  potatoes,  could  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  40  percent  to  meet  such  an 
enlarged  demand;  eggs  and  butter  would  increase 
almost  as  much;  one-third  more  milk  would  be  re- 
quired than  is  now  consumed;  and  the  consumption 
of  meat  would  increase  by  about  20  percent. 


ations,  they  are  called,  questions  that  turn, 
upon  the  rate  of  profit,  the  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  the  wage  rate,  selling  prices  per- 
pound  or  per  ton,  direct  and  overhead  costs  per 
unit  of  output.  These  are  real  questions,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  business,  financial,  and  labor 
leaders  to  answer  them.  But  it  is  the  part  of 
the  consumer  to  demand  that  these  questions  be 
answered  on  the  side  of  MORE,  not  LESS,  that 
restriction  of  output  be  not  invariably  the 
solution  dictated  by  business  expediency. 

IF  the  consumer  interest  does  not 
voice  this  demand,  no  other  will.  It  will  be 
displaced  again  and  again  by  the  pressure  of 
more  immediate  practical  problems.  In  the  con- 
sumer economy,  physical  units  of  output  are  the- 
end  in  view,  prices  are  the  means  to  that  end. 

FARMERS  are  ready  to  meet  the  consumer 
demand  for  greater  output.  They  will  respond 
with  that  greater  quantity  of  foodstuffs  which, 
we  need  and  have  needed  when  industry,  expanding 
through  increased  output  the  income  of  city  con- 
sumers beyond  the  inadequate  normal  of  past 
years,  makes  it  possible  for  consumers  to  pay 
farmers  to  expand  their  production. 


INCREASED  agricultural  output  to  meet 
these  larger  demands  will  undoubtedly  result  if 
industry  can  adopt  abundance  as  its  goal.  All 
economic  interests  have  a  stake  in  finding  the 
balanced  relationships  that  will  bring  that 
about.  The  consumer  interest  has  a  most  vital 
concern  in  it.  And  the  consumer  interest,  like 
all  these  others,  will  not  find  its  objective 
if  it  works  in  a  vacuum. 

CONSUMERS,  however  much  they  may  feel 
to  the  contrary,  are  not  concerned  solely  with 
getting  lower  prices.  Their  chief  concern 
should  be  for  increased  quantities  of  both  farm 
and  factory  products  at  prices  which  the  con- 
sumer can  afford  to  pay. 

CONSUMERS'  best  interests  will  be 
served  when  consumers  concentrate  upon  increased 
production  as  their  major  goal.  Other  interests 
share  this  goal,  but  it  is  peculiarly  the  con- 
sumer's. Other  economic  groups  are  confronted 
with  difficulties  which  prevent  them  from  con- 
sistently working  toward  this  end,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  goals.     Business  consider- 


"RAISINSEED  oil  may  some  day  occupy  a 
regular  place  on  your  table  beside  the  vinegar 
cruet",  says  a  trade  journal.  Those  modern 
alchemists,  the  researchers  in  by-products,  have 
been  at  it  again  and  have  developed  this  new- 
edible  oil. 

PAINTERS  like  it  for  canvas  because  it 
spreads  rapidly  and  dries  slowly.  Epicures 
esteem  it  for  salads  and  cooking.  Growers  use 
it  to  keep  seeded  raisins  from  sticking  together 
and  to  make  them  shine.  California  growers 
used  to  be  embarrassed  by  about  four  tons  of 
raisin  seed  a  year,  which  they  couldn't  do 
anything  with.  Now  a  firm  collects  the  seeds 
and  washes  off  the  pulp  that  sticks.  They  re- 
cover alcohol  and  brandy  from  the  wash  water. 
Then  they  cure,  grind,  cook,  and  press,  the 
seeds,  just  as  if  they  were  cottonseed.  About 
15  percent  of  the  weight  is  oil.  The  remaining 
cake  is  used  for  feed,  fuel,  or  fertilizer. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Facts  for  Potato  Consumers 


am  sure  that  neither 
the  federal  govern-' 
ment  nor  the  farmers 
will  want  to  stand  so 
very  long  for  a  program 
if  it  would  mean  the 
pro  duct  to  rL  of  a  sub- 
normal c[iiantity  of 
food  for  the  American 
public,  and  a  reduced 
net  income  for-  the 
farmer." 

Henry  A.Wallace 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


ONSUMERS'  interests  have  a 
new  interpreter  and  de- 
fender in  Clarence  E.  Ayres  who 
succeeded  on  February  4  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  left  vacant  by 
Walton  H.  Hamilton,  recently 
appointed  head  of  the  Social 
Security  Board's  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  "During 
the  organization  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Division",  reports  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "Mr.  Ayres  was  drafted 
to  assist  me  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. Since,  he  has  kept  in 
continuous  contact  with  the  Di- 
vision and  done  other  valuable 
work  in  relation  to  price  stud- 
ies. In  his  return  to  the  Di- 
vision on  a  full-time  basis,  the 
consumer  receives  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  be  represented  with 
courage,  ability,  and  integ- 
rity, while  industry,  with  whose 
affairs  the  destinies  of  the 
consumer  are  closely  linked, 
will  recognize  him  as  fair,  as 
an  expert,  as  a  friend  who 
pleads  for  no  special  in- 
terests." Since  1930  Mr.  Ayres 
has  been  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 


ONSUMERS'  right  to  know  what 
they  are  buying  has  just 
been  acknowledged  by  The  Retail 
Trading  Standards  Association, 
a  British  trade  association, 
which  has  published  "The  Intel- 
ligent Woman's  Guide  to  Shop- 
ping." A  set  of  trade  terms 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  if 
a  woman  consumer  reads  their 
book  and  shops  in  their  stores 
with  this  book  under  her  arm 
for  frequent  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  "descriptive  la- 
beling", she  stands  a  better 
chance  of  getting  her  money's 
worth.  Most  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  "Standards  of  Retail 
Practice."  These  include  inter- 
esting statements  of  what  is 
meant  by  various  trade  terms. 
"A  bedroom  suite  does  not  in- 
clude the  bedstead,  even  though 
it  is  made  to  match  and  may  be 
shown  with  the  suite";  and 
"'Hudson  Seal'  is  an  American 
name  for  seal-dyed  musquash." 
Perhaps  British  consumers — like 
American  consumers — would  have 
even  more  reason  to  be  grateful 
if  the  labels  themselves  were 
more  informative,  or  better 
still,  if  goods  were  graded  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of 
learning  the  meaning  of  terms 
that  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
from  commodity  to  commodity. 

AST  summer  we  suggested  the 
idea  that  consumers  test  the 
money  value  of  ice  cream  by 
weighing  pints  or  quarts  of  the 
ice  creams  they  like  and  figur- 
ing the  price  of  each  per  pound, 
using  4|-  pounds  to  the  gallon 
as  a  minimum  yardstick.  A 
dealer  in  New  York  now  writes: 
"I  intend  experimenting  with  the 
sale  of  ice  cream  by  weight.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you 
think    of    this."    Helping  con- 


sumers to  buy  by  known  facts  on 
quantity  and  quality  should 
score  high  with  careful  con- 
sumers. Both  standards,  how- 
ever, are  important. 

LL  SAUSAGE  is  not  Govern- 
ment inspected.  This  is 
probably  news  to  many  consumers 
besides  one  in  Wisconsin  who 
writes  us:  "My  dinner  partner 
last  evening  happened  to  be  a 
sausage  maker.  He  told  me  that 
of  some  40  sausage-making  plants 
in  my  city,  only  3  were  Govern- 
ment inspected;  that  even  the 
local  sausage  plants  of  some  of 
the  large  packers  were  not  Gov- 
ernment inspected.  This  cer- 
tainly was  a  revelation  to  me, 
and  afterwards  I  found  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  were  as  much 
astonished  as  I."  Sausage  made 
in  an  establishment  operating 
under  Federal  meat  inspection 
either  bears  the  round  purple 
inspection  mark  on  the  product 
or  the  inspection  legend  on  the 
label.  Some  States  and  many 
cities  have  local  meat  inspec- 
tion forces  which  conduct  in- 
spections in  the  State  or  city. 
Assure  yourself  that  the  sausage 
has  been  inspected. 

ONSUMER  movies  are  making 
bows.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  released  "Can- 
ning and  Grading  Lima  Beans" 
— to  give  you  a  look-in  on  the 
preparation  for  market  of  one  of 
the  important  standbys  of  the 
family  market  basket — and  "Farm 
Women's  Markets."  You  read  the 
story  of  some  of  these  markets 
in  the  October  14,  1935,  issue 
of  the  GUIDE.  Here's  a  chance 
to  see  this  success  story  in 
pictures.  All  of  the  markets 
that  parade  before  you  are  home 
demonstration  club  markets.  Use 
of  these  films  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  plus  cost  of  postage 
to  and  from  Washington. 
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See-savin(^  po-talo  supplies  and  prices 
allernate  Iheir  punishment  lo  consumers 
and  farmers.  Ho"^  can  consumers  be  as  - 
surecl  of  adequate  supplies,  and  farmers 
of  fair  returns? 


TWO  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  told, 
when  the  people  in  a  European  city  were  threat- 
ened with  a  food  shortage,  a  potato  enthusiast 
urged  his  townsmen  to  use  that  vegetable  for 
food.  So  great  was  the  popular  suspicion  of 
potatoes  that  it  was  not  until  they  were  dis- 
guised in  a  kind  of  soup  that  the  hungry  of  the 
town  would  accept  them. 

TODAY  this  once  suspect  vegetable  has 
become  a  great  national  problem.  Prized  by  rich 
and  poor  as  the  essential  ingredient  of  at 
least  one  meal  a  day,  potatoes  have  achieved 
the  status  of  the  most  important  vegetable  crop 
commercially  produced,  and  one  upon  which  a 
large  share  of  our  farm  population  depends  for 
!  their  own  food  or  for  their  major,  if  not  sole, 
i!  source  of  income.  These  farmers  want  to  know 
I  why  they  cannot  make  a  better  living  out  of 
supplying  a  food  that  is  in  such  great  demand, 
and  why  they  always  receive  lower  prices  for 
producing  more.  Consumers  want  to  know  why 
they  cannot  have  all  the  potatoes  they  want  at 
cheap  prices  when  farmers  are  so  ready  to  pro- 
duce them. 

POSING  a  problem  such  as  this  is  far 
simpler  than  solving  it.  If  people  were  con- 
cerned solely  with  getting  all  the  food  and 
other  things  they  need,  the  solution  might  be 
easier.  But  in  this  country  we  produce  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  not  of  what  people  need,  but 
of  what  can  be  sold.  So  long  as  that  is  the 
prevailing  business  rule,  farmers  must  work  by 
it,   too.     Consumers  cannot  well  expect  farmers 


Potatoes  are  propa<^ated  commercially 
from  a  slice  wKich  has  at  least  orus'eyel 
Seed  potatoes,  specially  raised,  are 
test  ^Kert  ^rovn.  at  Ki^K  altit,u.aes. 
or  ion.  rtortlrLerrL  ar-eas. 


to  provide  all  the  potatoes  consumers  would 
like  to  have  when  nobody  is  seeing  that  farmers 
are  provided  with  all  they  would  like  to  have. 
Solving  our  potato  problem,  then,  is  finding  a 
way  to  protect  farmers'  income  as  well  as  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  potatoes  for 
consumers. 

HOW  much  consumers  spend  for  potatoes 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  millions  of  farmers, 
but  especially  to  those  who  count  on  their  sale 
of  potatoes  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  family- 
income.  About  half  of  the  farms  of  the  country- 
reported  in  1934  that  they  had  produced  potatoes 
that  year.  A  large  number  of  these  farms, 
however,  produced  for  home  consumption  or  to 
sell  only  small  amounts  to  add  a  little  supple- 
mentary cash  to  the  family  exchequer.  The  bulk 
of  the  potatoes  which  city  consumers  purchased 
in  1934  and  1935  were  marketed  by  about  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  farms,  or  some  600,000. 

CHAMPION  in  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
produced  in  1934  was  Maine.    Fourteen  of  every 
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T'lanlin^  of  polaloes  ^oes  on  in  some  part  of  tlie 
coTj-ntry  pradtically  all  year.From. -line  extreme 
soulK  of  Florida  and  Texas,  -wliere  planting 
starts  in-tKe  fall  so  tlia-t.  potatoes  cart  be 
Karvested  Lefbre  frost  n.ips  tKera,  plant- 
ing moves  u-p  and  across  tKe  country 
■witlx  warmer  ■weatKer'. 


100  bushels  were  grown  in  that  State.  Next  in 
importance  that  year  came  New  York,  with  10  out 
of  every  100.  Michigan  followed  with  9,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin  each  with  8,  Idaho  with 
6,  Minnesota  with  5.  These  States  produced 
about  60  percent  of  all  the  potatoes  grown  in 
1934.  This  percentage  varies  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  is  to  the  farmers  of  these  seven  States 
that  city  consumers  look  for  the  most  important 
part  of  their  supply  of  potatoes. 

NOT  all  the  potatoes  grown  come  to 
market.  That  is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  bear  in 
mind  because  prices  which 
consumers  pay  and  farm- 
ers receive  for  marketed 
potatoes  are  affected  by 
the  total  production  of 
potatoes.  Some  which  do 
not  reach  markets  are 
saved  for  seed.  Some  are 
kept  on  the  farm  for 
human  food.  The  amounts 
used  for  these  purposes 
vary  from  year  to  year. 
In  1934  about  a  quarter 
of  all  the  potatoes  pro- 


duced were  used  on  the  farm  for  food  or  seed.  In 
addition  to  these  necessary  deductions  from  the 
supply,  many  more  bushels  each  year  fail  to  find 
their  way  to  city  grocery  stores  because  of  one 
kind  of  waste  or  another.  In  years  of  big  crops, 
millions  of  bushels  may  be  left  to  rot  in  the 
ground  or  spoil  in  storage  because  the  prices 
which  farmers  receive  are  too  low  to  pay  them 
to  harvest  their  extra  bushels  or  to  ship  them 
to  market  even  when  harvested.  In  the  average 
year  only  60  to  65  pounds  out  of  every  100 
pounds  produced  are  sold  or  available  for  sale. 

EIGHTEEN  months  is  the  usual  marketing 
period  of  one  crop,  thanks  to  the  medley  of 
climates  and  the  long  distance  marketing  organi- 
zation we  have  in  this  country.  Starting  in 
December  when  farms  in  southern  Florida  and 
Texas  begin  shipping  small  amounts,  the  market- 
ing season  moves  up  and  across  the  country  with 
the  warm  weather.  Other  southern  States  join 
the  procession  to  market  along  in  March.  Peak 
shipments  of  the  "early  crop"  from  some  12 
southern  areas  come  in  May  and  June.  "Inter- 
mediate crop"  areas  then  come  to  the  rescue  of 
potato  enthusiasts,  sending  heaviest  supplies 
to  market  in  July.  Chief  shippers  in  this 
period  are  the  farmers  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Virginia.  Major  potato  supplies  come  from  the 
"late-crop"  northern  States  which  usually  pro- 
duce about  four  times  as  much  as  the  early  and 
intermediate  crop  areas.  Heaviest  shipments 
from  the  late  crop  reach  consumer  markets  each 
month  from  September  until  May  of  the  following 
year. 

OLD  CROPS  of  most  vegetables  are 
cleaned  off  the  market  before  new  crops  arrive. 

This  does  not  happen, 
with  potatoes.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of 
1936,    for  instance, 

loss  of  pol:atoes  chxe 
to  parasites  anddis- 
ease  Kas  teen.  cvA,  in 
Inalf  in.  tlie  last  twen- 
ty years,  as  farmers 
Kave  learned  tetter 
control  m.easu.res . 
Here  tKe  farmer  is 
spraying  against 
attacks  i>y  teetles 
and  ili^Kt* . 
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a  new  crop  will  be  competing  with  potatoes  har- 
vested months  before,  in  1935.  This  happens 
because  potatoes  properly  matured  do  not  have 
to  be  sold  right  away  as  do  many  vegetables,  but 
can  be  stored  for  months  before  they  are  mar- 
keted. Those  thin  feathery-skinned  "new"  po- 
tatoes you  find  on  spring  markets  are  not  mature 
when  they  are  dug  out  of  the  ground.  While 
they  are  coming  to  market,  old  ones — thicker 
skinned,  less  watery,  more  mealy — are  making 
the  trip,   too,  but  from  warehouses  or  farmers' 


low-cost  food  guide  is  to  book  potatoes  every 
day  in  the  week.  Rich  in  starch,  they  rate  high 
as  an  energy  and  body-building  food.  While 
sweetpotatoes  are  richer  in  vitamins  in  general, 
the  white  potato  contains  enough  vitamin  C  to 
be  important  because  of  the  quantities  most  of 
us  eat . 

CONSUMERS'  ultimate  goal  for  all  foods 
is  a  supply  big  enough  so  that  everyone  can  have 
a  liberal   diet,    and  not  just   during   one  year 
but  continuously  year  after  year.     Not  even 
in  prosperous  days  have  we   approached  that 
goal.     How  fast  we  can  build  toward  that  ideal 
standard  depends  not   alone   on  the   cost  of 
foods,   or   on   the  amount   consumers  have  to 
'  spend  for  them,  or  on  how  intelligently  we 
select   our   foods  for   a  balanced  diet  on  a 
liberal   level,   but  also  on  whether  farmers 


Harvesting  of  IKe  early  crop  starts  in.  a  sraall  "way  in 
Deceitxier.  Supplies  fromtKis  crop  raove  to  raartie-b  in. 
increasing  volume  untilJiine.  Marketing  of  inter  — 
m-ediate  crop  potatoes  reacKes  its  peak  in  July. 
Late  crop  potatoes  supply  consumers' markets  from 
tKen-ontil  tKelate  spring  of-fhe  following  year, 
overlapping  in. their  last  months "new'pot at oes 
from,  tlie  early  crop  o£  tln-e  next.  year'. 

bins.  "Old"  potatoes  were  mature  when  har- 
vested and  stored  from  the  previous  summer's 
crop,   to  be  sent  to  market  when  needed. 

EVER  since  this  vegetable,  a  native 
of  central  South  America,  was  first  grown  in 
northern  countries,  experimenters  have  been 
busy  at  work  developing  new  varieties.  Today 
there  are  hundreds,  each  one  prospering  best  under 
certain  conditions.  To  consumers  who  count  their 
food  values  one  variety  is  interchangeable  with 
another.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  there  is  much 
to  distinguish  the  food  value  of  "new"  potatoes 
from  "old"  ones.  Both  old  and  new  are  good  in 
•  the  hundred  and  one  ways  we  serve  potatoes,  but 
the  old  ones  have  the  edge  for  baking  and 
mashing  because  they  are  more  mealy. 

CHIEF  constituent  of  potatoes  is 
water.  The  average  spud  is  close  to  four-fifths 
water.  Substantial  food  values,  nevertheless, 
come  in  this  relatively  cheap  food  packet,  and 
one  suggestion  the  nutrition  experts  give  in  a 


Ahout  three-quarters  o£ all  potatoes  are  marketed, 
according  to  U.S-  grades.  Some  States  make  the 
use  o£  these  grades  compulsory.  Grading  by  recog- 
nized standards  protects  ioth  shippers  and  buyers 
by  providing  a  hasis  on^hicK  disputes  an.d  heavy 
losses  can  he  avoided.  UxO-ess  consumers  make 
their  purchases  from  the  original  containers,they 
can.nr)t  tell  -whether  or  not  they  are  ^ettin§  "U.S. 
graded  potatoes  or  ^hat  ^rade  they  are  buying. 

are  receiving  sufficient  returns  to  keep  on 
producing  the  quantities  of  food  desired. 

NUTRITIONISTS  have  drawn  patterns  for 
the  liberal  diet.  They  have  measured  the  vita- 
mins, minerals,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and 
other  nutrients  necessary  to  make  up  such  a 
diet.  They  have  suggested  assortments  of  foods 
which  will  provide  such  nutrients.     But  when  it 
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comes  to  measuring  the  quantity  of  one  particu- 
'lar  food  which  should  be  available  if  all  con- 
sumers were  to  have  a  liberal  diet,  they  can- 
not set  any  rigid  figure.  How  many  potatoes  we 
should  have  on  any  idealistic  standard,  there- 
fore, may  vary  within  wide  limits. 

WHAT  we  can  measure,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, is  the  quantity  of  potatoes  which  is 
ordinarily,  available  for  market.  Every  year 
farmers  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  January  1  how  many  bushels  of  the  previous 
year's  crop  they  have  sold  and  how  many  are 
still  on  their  hands  unsold.  The  total  of  these 
two  figures  does  not  represent  the  amounts  which 
consumers  actually  buy,  since  between  the  grower 
and  the  consumer  there  is  an  unknown  amount  of 
■waste,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  an  estimate  of  consumption. 

AVERAGE  supply  of  potatoes  available 
for  market  during  the  years  1925  through  1929 — 
relatively  flush  years  for  consumers — came  to 
about  145  pounds.  In  the  years  1929  through 
1933,  when  consumers'  capacity  to  buy  was  on 
the  toboggan,  the  average  was  about  the  same. 
Compared  with  15  years  ago,  we  are  now  consum- 
ing slightly  fewer  potatoes. 

THESE  averages  cover  up  one  of  the 
most  important  facts  about  supplies — that  there 
are  wide  variations  between  different  years. 
In  1922,  for  instance,  when  production  was 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  past  15  years,  there 
"were  available  for  market  close  to  180  pounds 
per  person.  Only  3  years  later,  production  was 
smaller  than  in  any  of  these  15  years  and  sup- 
plies per  person  averaged  only  130  pounds. 

SUPPLIES  of  potatoes  make  these  wide 
swings  up  and  down,  and  so  do  prices  which 
farmers  receive  and  consumers  pay.  In  reward 
for  producing  supplies  far  above  average  in  1922 
farmers  received  about  69  cents  a  bushel  for 
the  potatoes  they  sold,  while  in  1925  when  sup- 
plies were  below  average,  they  got  $1.66  per 
bushel,  almost  a  dollar  more. 

SEE-SAWS  of  large  supplies  and  low 
farm  prices  followed  by  small  supplies  and  high 
farm  prices  raise  serious  problems  for  consumers 
■who  look  toward  the  day  when  everyone  will  have 
a  liberal  diet.  They  raise  problems,  too,  for 
farmers,  working  within  our  system  of  earning  a 


living  by  producing  according  to  what  will  sell 
and  not  according  to  what  people  need. 

BALANCING  the  see-saw  so  that  con- 
sumers are  assured  an  adequate  and  stable  sup- 
ply, and  farmers  a  fair  price,  is  easier 
imagined  than  put  into  practice.  How  many 
potatoes  consumers  get  in  a  year  and  at  what 
price  are  influenced  by  many  different  things, 
some  of  them  controllable,  some  not. 

WHEN  farmers  decide  how  many  acres 
they  are  going  to  plant  to  potatoes,  for 
instance,  they  are  influenced  by  the  prices 
which  they  received  for  their  last  year's  crop. 
To  some  extent,  prices  received  for  their  crop 
2  years  before  also  influence  farmers'  plans 
for  new  plantings.  If  those  prices  were  good, 
the  chances  are  that  farmers  will  be  disposed 
to  plant  more  acres  of  potatoes — hoping  that 
those  good  prices  will  continue  and  that  the 
farm  family  exchequer  will  be  swelled  by  returns 
from  a  larger  crop.  If  potato  prices  were  poor, 
farmers  are  apt  to  plant  fewer  acres. 

WEATHER,  farmers'  capricious  partner, 
sometimes  comes  in  to  disturb  the  best  laid 
plans.  How  many  potatoes  we  get  depends  about 
as  much  on  the  yield  per  acre  as  on  the  number 
of  acres  farmers  plant.  Weather  has  much  to  do 
with  the  yield.  The  kind  and  amount  of  ferti- 
lizer used  is  important,  too.  For  instance, 
the  same  number  of  acres  were  planted  in  1919 
and  1920,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  close  to 
22  bushels  per  acre  in  the  latter  year,  with 
the  result  that  in  1920  production  was  72  mil- 
lion bushels  greater. 

IF  IT  were  possible  to  stabilize  the 
number  of  acres  planted  to  potatoes,  the  highly 
variable  yield  per  acre  would  remain  uncontrol- 
lable. There  can  be  no  assurance,  therefore, 
that  total  production  can  be  stabilized. 

PRICES  which  consumers  must  pay  for 
potatoes  depend  not  only  on  how  many  potatoes 
are  produced  but  also  on  consumers'  purchasing 
power.  Consumers'  ability  to  buy  a  certain 
quantity  of  potatoes,  in  turn,  depends  on  many 
things:  the  family  income,  the  cost  of  other 
commodities,  the  family's  liking  for  potatoes  as 
compared  with  other  foods,  and  so  on.  To  stand- 
ardize or  stabilize  all  these  important  links 
clearly  is  impossible. 
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These  actual  conversations  wi-th  food 
dealers,  reported  to  us  by  consumers,  reflect 
some  current  stories  about  food  prices.  For 
the  information  of  consumers  we  are  presenting 
here,  in  condensed  form,  the  facts  as  they  really 
are.  Fuller  explanations  may  be  found  in  other 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  from  time  to  time. 

Production  control  programs  and  proc- 
essing taxes  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  ceased  with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  January  "6,  1936.  Confusion  as  to 
the  part  these  programs  played  in  food  price 
increases  goes  on. 


One  of  the  aims  of  the  AAA  was  to 
raise  farm  prices  to  a  point  where  farmers  could 
function  in  fair  relation  to  other  producers. 
Naturally  such  a  program  also  raised  consumer 
prices  of  food  products  affected  by  the  AAA 
programs . 

The  AAA  did  not  disclaim  responsi- 
bility for  the  part  of  food  price  increases  for 
which  it  was  responsible.  But  the  AAA  programs 
proved  an  easy  explanation  for  price  increases 
caused  by  drought  or  other  natural  factors,  by 
increased  labor  costs,  or  by  the  trade  taking 
advantage  of  consumers'  increased  ability  to 
pay. 

The  purpose  of  these  pages  is  to 
inform  dealers  and  consumers  as  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  one  kind  of  price  increase  and 
another.  If  you  have  some  questions  not  an- 
swered here,  send  them  to  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 
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The  consumer's  question: 

"What  puts  butter  so  far  out  of  my  reach? 
Another  plow-under  policy  in  the  Government?" 

The  marketman's  answer: 

"I  guess  so.  They  tell  me  the  farmers  had 
too  much  milk  and  cheese  and  butter  and  they 
had  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

The  facts: 

There  has  been  no  Government  restriction  of 
dairy  production,  unless  Federal  assistance 
in  elimination  of  tubercular  cows,  cattle 
afflicted  with  Bangs  disease,  and  purchase 
in  1934  of  those  threatened  with  starvation 
by  drought  should  be  considered  restriction. 
The  chief  reason  for  increase  in  the  price  of  butter  is  last  year's  increase  in  the  cost  of  feed, 
caused  partly  by  the  AAA  but  preponderantly  by  the  drought,  which  raised  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
and  reduced  the  volume  of  dairy  production.  But  with  this  year's  abundant  production  of  feed  suit- 
able for  dairy  cows.  Government  estimates  indicate  that  the  total  milk  production  during  the  12 
months  ending  June  1936  will  be  large.  If  the  usual  45  percent  of  our  milk  is  used  for  butter 
making,  we  will  probably  have  more  butter  for  domestic  use  than  we  had  in  1934-35.  Under  these 
circumstances  dairymen  may  have  more  justification  for  complaining  about  prices  being  too  low  than 
consumers  have  for  complaining  about  prices  being  too  high. 

The  consumer's  question: 

"I  suppose  pork's  so  high  because  of 
the  way  the  Government  slaughters 
the  little  pigs,   isn't  it?" 

The  marketman's  answer: 

"Yes.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if 
things  were  scarce  because  of  acts 
of  Providence,  but  this  way  prosper- 
ity comes  high." 

The  facts: 

The  purchase   of  6  million  pigs  and 
sows   in  1933  has  no  bearing  on  the 
pork  situation  now,    except   that  it 
kept   the   present   supply   from  being 
still    smaller.     If    these    pigs  had 
been    fattened    for   sale    instead  of 
being  killed  at  light  weights,  they 
would   have   been   marketed   early  in 
1934.     Since  pigs  are  marketed  at  an 
average  age  of  9  months  they  would  by  now  have  been  consumed,  and  the  drought-scarcened  1934  grain  t 
supply  would  have  been  still  shorter  by  the  60  to  70  million  bushels  of  corn  which  would  have  gone  into 
their  feeding.    As  it  was,    the  270  million  bushels  of  corn  stored  under  the  Government's  corn 
loan  program  helped  to  ease  the  1934  drought  shortage  of  feed. 

We  probably  passed  the  lowest  post-drought  point  of  pork  supply  last  fall.  Estimates  indicate 
that  31  percent  more  pigs  were  produced  in  the  months  between  June  and  December  1935  than  in  the  same 
months  in  1934,  and  these  pigs  will  start  to  market  late  this  spring.  Beginning  in  the  late  spring 
and  increasing  into  the  fall  of  1936,  consumers  can  expect  real  relief  from  the  pork  shortage 
through  which  we  have  been  passing. 
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The  consumer's  question: 

"I  wish  we  could  have  a  chicken  for 
Sunday  dinner.  Why  aren't  they 
cheaper?" 

The  marketman's  answer: 

"Well,  there  were  too  many  of  all 
kinds  of  animals,  so  the  Government 
drowned  a  lot  of  them,  even  chickens. 
That's  why  you  can't  buy  anything  now 
without  having  to  pay  for  it  like  it 
was  gold." 

The  facts: 

Of  course,  the  Government  did  not 
drown  animals.  No  chickens  were  ever 
killed  under  any  adjustment  program. 
There  never  was  an  AAA  program  on  poultry.  The  flocks  of  poultry  on  farms  did  suffer  when  feed 
became  scarce  and  high-priced  in  1934,  mostly  because  of  the  drought.  But  poultry  can  be  produced 
rapidly,  and  all  reports  indicate  to  Government  forecasters  that  poultry  flocks  are  being  built 
up.  Hatchings  in  1935  were  larger  than  in  1934,  but  more  than  the  usual  proportion  will  be  kept 
at  home  as  layers.  Until  approximately  the  middle  of  1936,  therefore,  consumers  will  probably  find 
poultry  meats  in  slightly  smaller  supply  than  in  other  recent  years,  but  in  relation  to  other  meats 
poultry  meat  will  probably  be  less  of  a  luxury. 


The  consumer's  question: 

"Why  are  eggs  so  high?" 

The  marketman's  answer: 

"It's  because  the  Government  taxed 
grain,  and  chickens  that  lay  in  the 
winter  have  to  have  grain  to  eat." 

The  facts: 

Chickens  must,    as   the   grocer  said, 
have    grain    to    eat.     But    there  was 
never  a  tax  on  grain  fed  to  chickens 
or    to    any    other    livestock.     It  is 
true  that  the  reduction  of  grain  sup- 
plies, partly  by  AAA  programs,  but  far 
more  by  the  1934  drought,  raised  the 
cost   of  feeding  hens   and  producing 
eggs,    and    so    reduced    the  poultry 
flocks  on  farms.     All  reports  indicate  that  poultry  flocks  are  now  being  built  up  rapidly. 
Egg  supplies  both  in  storage  and  fresh-laid  are  larger  now  and  are  expected  to  be  larger  throughout 
the  spring  than  during  the  same  time  last  year. 

Consumers  are  always  asked  to  pay  more  for  fresh  eggs  in  the  fall  and  winter  because  hens  do  not 
lay  so  many  eggs  then  as  in  the  spring.  Eggs  ordinarily  go  up  in  price  from  April  on  through  No- 
vember. Usually  in  December  they  start  coming  down  again.  This  year  the  downswing  seemed  to  be 
under  way  in  mid-November,  but  retail  prices  have  not  been  declining  as  much  as  wholesale  prices. 
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The  consumer's  question: 

"Goodness,  how  do  you  expect  me  to  buy  steak  at 
that  price?" 

The  marketman's  answer: 

"Yon  just  think  meat  prices  are  high,  lady.  I  sold 
this  same  kind  of  steak  9  years  ago  for  a  lot  more 
than  that  and  people  were  glad  to  get  it.  It  got 
high  then  because  nobody  knew  how  to  control  meat 
prices.  It's  high  now  because  the  AAA  learned  how. 
They  killed  a  lot  of  cattle,  and  now  you  see  what 
happened. " 

The  facts: 

Cattle  were  never  killed  just  to  raise  prices.  There  were  no  regular  Triple-A  adjustment  programs 
applying  to  cattle.  No  processing  tax  was  ever  paid  on  beef.  The  reason  for  the  present  price  of 
beef  is  that  the  drought  wiped  out  such  large  supplies  of  feed  that  farmers  were  forced  to  reduce 
their  stocks  or  watch  them  die  of  thirst  or  starvation.  During  the  drought  period  the  AAA  pur- 
chased some  8  million  of  these  cattle,  and  the  Relief  Administration  distributed  the  meat  obtained 
from  them  to  families  on  relief. 

Conservation  of  feed  supplies  and  support  of  the  cattle  market  as  a  result  of  this  program  enabled 
farmers  in  drought  areas  and  elsewhere  to  retain  more  cows  for  rebuilding  cattle  numbers  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  This  should  mean  a  larger  supply  of  beef  during  the  next  few  years 
than  would  have  been  available  if  farmers  in  drought  areas  had  had  to  liquidate  their  herds  com- 
pletely. 

Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller  in  1936  than  in  1935  but 
higher  grades  will  be  more  plentiful.  More  cattle  will  be  fed  in  1936  for  later  marketing,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  are  forecasting  that  the  trend  in  cattle  numbers  will  be  upward 
during  the  next  few  years. 


The  consumer's  question: 

"And  lamb,  too!    I  suppose  that  price  is  on  account 
of  the  way  the  Government  taxed  everything." 

The  marketman's  answer: 

"Yes,  first  they  killed  off  the  animals — sheep  and 
all  kinds — and  then  they  put  a  processing  tax  on  all 
those  the  farmers  had  left  to  sell." 

The  facts: 

There  was  never  an  adjustment  program  on  sheep.  No 
processing  tax  has  ever  been  paid  on  sheep.  The  AAA 
bought  3-|-  million  sheep  in  the  drought-stricken  areas  during  1934,  giving  farmers  some  cash  return 
for  stock  that  would  otherwise  have  been  a  total  loss  to  them,  turning  some  of  the  sheep  over  to 
needy  people  in  areas  where  the  sheep  could  be  fed,  and  the  rest  into  canned  mutton  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  families  on  relief. 

Present  prices  of  sheep  and  lamb  are  due  very  largely  to  increases  in  consumers'  income  and  reduced 
lamb  crops  resulting  from  the  drought. 

Drought-reduced  stock  of  breeding  sheep  threatens  to    result  in  fewer  lambs  going  to  market  in  the 
first  half  of  1936  than  in  this  period  for  several  years.     But    Government  forecasters  believe  that 
the  effect  of  the  AAA  programs  in   taking  acreage  out  of  cash  crops  and  putting  it  into  forage  and 
; grazing  land  may  have  already  started  a  trend  toward  more  sheep  raising. 
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Prunes  are  fathered  ^Kert 
th-ey  ha-ve  stored  all  tKe 
su^ar  tliey  can  and  iiave 
dropped  to  tKe  ground. . 


YEAR-ROUND  friend  always  of  budge  tee  rs 
who  fill  their  family's  diet  needs  in  spite  of 
cold  and  high  fruit  prices,  the  prune  offers 
extra  assistance  this  year.  Not  only  is  a  big- 
ger crop  of  prunes  in  sight  than  usual,  but 
some  of  this  abundance  will  come  to  market  in 
new  guises  to  fill  more  places  on  the  menu. 

FOOD  value  of  the  prune  is  no  news  to 
seasoned  bargain  hunters.  Quick  energy  comes 
from  the  prune's  high  sugar  content,  good  red 
blood  by  way  of  its  iron,  and  other  minerals 
add  their  share  to  the  body's  building  materials. 
Prunes  are  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A, 
notably  useful  in  resisting  certain  infections. 
Vitamin  G  comes  along,  too,  to  help  keep  up  the 
general  health.  Dried  prunes  also  contain  some 
vitamin  B,  guardian  of  appetite,  digestion,  and 
disposition . 


PjUU/OES 

StaJtt  otloTLeuj  Ca)i£EJu 


Nev  uses  for  Prunes  — encouraged  by 
AAA's  Diversion  Program  — should  make 
this  versatile  fruit  a  belter  bidder  for 
old  andyoun^  consumer  favor. 


forms.  The  plan  is  to  encourage  growers  to 
market  in  the  usual  form  for  breakfast  boiling 
only  that  part  of  the  super-abundant  prune  crop 
which  measures  up  to  certain  technical  qualifi- 
cations. "Substandard"  prunes,  which  are  still 
good  for  eating  but  the  wrong  shape  or  complex- 
ion for  smart  appearance,  may  be  "diverted"  into 
new  disguises,  such  as  "Prune  Granules"  for 
quick  use  in  endless  recipes;  prune  pulp  to  save 
labor  in  preparing  baby  food;  prune  juice  for 
drinking;  and  "prune  nuts"  for  breakfast  novelty. 
Through  this  diversion  program,  growers  hope, 
first,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  regular 
prunes  which  consumers  buy;  second,  to  prevent 
the  glutting  of  the  market  with  too  many  prunes 
for  ordinary  uses;  and  third,  by  making  new  prune 
converts  and  educating  old  ones  into  new  habits 
of  prune  eating  to  expand  consumers'  demand. 
Necessity  for  this  diversion  program  goes  back 
into  prune-growing  history. 

PROVIDING  prunes  for  the  public  is  a 
hazardous  occupation.  Nearly  400  million  pounds 
of  prunes  have  been  going  to  market  in  recent 
average  years,  and  the  income  that  goes  to  grow- 
ers in  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  varies 
from  as  low  as  9  million  dollars  to  an  all-time 
high  for  one  "prosperity"  year  of  more  than  22 
million  dollars.  The  hazards  come  in  two  places 
— the  orchard  and  the  market. 


NEWS  lies  in  the  AAA  "Diversion  Pro- 
gram"  which  promises   consumers  prunes   in  new 


PRUNE  trees  in  their  prime  represent  a 
13-year  investment,   the  first  6  years  bringing 
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A  lye  tath  and  a  Loilin^  rinse  usually 
follow  picking .  Lye  removes  dirl  and  Hoom, 
and  cracl^s  tKe  skin  for  faster  drying. 


nothing  in  return  for  the  care  and  ex- 
pense. It  takes  about  85  trees  to  bear 
a  ton  of  dried  prunes  a  year. 


WEATHER  hazard  of  course  be- 
gins with  the  blooms  m  the  spring,  when 
a  late  freeze  may  spoil  the  crop  before 
it  starts.  Too  hot  sun  may  cause  sun- 
bum,  but  rainy  weather  while  the  fruit  is  in 
the  drying  trays  is  the  prune  grower's  biggest 
dread.  To  escape  the  uncertainty  of  depending 
on  perfect  weather  in  the  fall,  some  growers 
invest  in  dehydrate rs  which  do  the  job  in  a  day, 
rain  or  shine.  All  northwestern  prunes  sold  dry 
have  to  go  through  dehydrate  rs,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia half  or  more  of  the  crop  is  still  sun- 
dried. 


MARKET  hazards  are  still  more  serious. 
Always  the  size  of  the  prune  crop  has  fluctuated 
ceteorically .  Increasing  lately,  there* has  also 
been  the  uncertainty  that  goes  with  unpredict- 
able volume  of  exports  dependent  upon  interna- 
tional relations,  quotas,  tariffs,  and  foreign 
consumers'  purchasing  power.  But  beginning  with 
the  depression  there  has  been  another  upsetting 
factor.  Wholesalers  who  used  to  buy  the  big  part 
of  their  year's  supply  of  prunes  in  the  fall 
•when  the  new  crop  came  on  the  market  now  buy 
as  they  need  the  prunes  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
large  stocks  and  low  prices.  Since  prunes  never- 
theless still  follow  the  season  for  their  grow- 
ing, and  farmers  who  have  been  subject  to  this 
and  other  vicissitudes  that  cut  their  income 
can't  afford  to  hold  their  crop  and  wait  for 
favorable  prices,  all  the  prunes  go  to  a  chaotic 
overloaded  market  at  once  and  the  result  may  be 
lev/  level  returns  to  the  grower. 


Cleaned  prunes  are  ready  now  for  the 
sun  to  do  its  withering  "work.  Growers  hope 
tae  hoi  weatlier  will  last  uiiiil  their  last 
prune  is  in.  Rain  or  fb6  means  slov  dry- 
ing and  possible  losses  fromm.old. 


PRE-WAR  growers  used  to  get  about  5^ 
cents  a  pound  for  their  dried  fruit.  In  those 
days,  things  which  farmers  had  to  buy  were  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  that  price  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  growers  in  business.  But  since  the 
war,  when  prunes  have  been  flowing  to  consumers' 
tables  in  an  ever-increasing  stream,  more  and 
more  growers  have  had  difficulty  in  making  their 
income  cover  their  expenses.  For  15  years  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  price  per  pound  that 
would  buy  as  much  as  did  their  pre-war  5-|-  cents. 
Even  their  1929  high  price  of  7.7  cents  a  pound 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  price  of 
things  they  had  to  buy.  When  in  the  following 
years  their  price  dropped  to  an  average  of  2.7 
cents  a  pound  they  could  buy  with  it  less  than 
half  what  their  pre-war  price  had  bought. 


PER  POUND  price  is  not,  of  course,  the 
whole  story.  The  highest  prices  will  do  no  good 
if  there  are  not  enough  pounds  to  sell  at  that 
price.  Even  when  farmers  were  selling  their 
prunes  in  1929  at  the  high  price  of  7.7  cents  a 
pound,  their  income  from  their  slim  crop  was  cut 
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by  more  than  a  quarter  from 

the  year  before  when  they 

had  sold  a  bumper  crop  at  5 
cents  a  pound. 

CONTROL  0  f  market- 
ing was  the  object  of  the 
organization  in  1917  of  what 
is  now  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  organization 
discouraged  the  marketing  of 
inferior  prunes  and  in- 
creased demand  by  national 
advertising  and  packaging 
for  consumers.  Growing 
crops  and  falling  prices 
made  it  impossible  for  this 
selling  cooperative  to  han- 
dle all  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  the  industry.  A 
third  huge  crop  in  as  many 
years  threatened  ruinous 
prices  in  1932  and  forced  a 
large  majority  of  growers 
into  a  more  powerful  combi- 
nation with  the  association 
Prune  Growers  of  California. 


Every  few  days  the  prunes  are 
lurned  so  they  mil  be  dry  on  all 
sides. 


called  the  United 
This  new  organi- 
zation attempted  to  raise  prices  by  collective 
bargaining  and  by  raising  the  quality  of  prunes 
going  to  the  market  through  diversion  of  all 
substandard  primes  into  byproducts  and  through 
industry  advertising.  Because  it  controlled 
four-fifths  of  the  crop,  it  was  successful,  but 
members  were  paying  for  advantages  which  bene- 
fitted the  whole  industry. 

THE  AAA  afforded  opportunities  for 
prune  growers  to  enter  into  an  industry  pro- 
gram which  would  affect  all  growers  alike.  The 
agreement  for  the  prune 
industry  provided  for  28 
percent  of  the  standard 
prunes  to  go  into  a  re- 
serve pool,  which  could 
only  be  sold  after  the 
balance  of  the  crop  had 
gone  to  market.  Also, 
all  substandards,  the 
ugly,  injured,  and  the  few 
inedible  prunes,  went  to 
a  Control  Board  which  had 
the  job  of  finding  out- 
lets for  them  as  byprod- 
ucts,  whether  as  brandy 


or  in  one  of  the  new  forms 
lately  devised  to  help  the 
cook. 


PRUNE  grades  un- 
der the  agreement  divided 
the  crop  into  "standards" 
and  "substandards . "  Stand- 
ards are  the  kind  consumers 
usually  buy,  both  edible 
and  handsome .  The  few  that 
do  not  make  this  grade  are 
"substandard."  Culls,  low- 
est grade  of  substandards, 
usually  go  into  alcohol  or 
feed  for  animals. 

LARGE  carry-over 
from  the  year  before  the 
marketing  agreement  and 
license  went  into  effect 
plus  a  lusty  crop  of  200 
thousand  tons  in  1934  kept 
farmers'  prices  from  step- 
ping up  from  their  price  of 
a  ton  in  1933,  but  one  advance  was  achieved 
in  that  all  the  supply  either  went  to  market  or 
remained  with  the  Control  Board.  The  Board,  in 
turn,  sold  12  thousand  tons  of  standard  prunes 
to  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  for 
distribution  to  needy  families,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  31  thousand  tons  of  standards  through 
regular  trade  channels,  feeding  them  out 
gradually  so  as  not  to  disturb  farmers' 
prices.  Total  domestic  consumption  of  prunes 
in  1934,  as  closely  as  can  be  estimated,  reached 
130  thousand  tons  compared  with  an  average  of 
about  100  thousand  tons  in  the  years  1925  to 
1929. 


SUBSTANDARD 
prunes,  some  10  thousand 
tons  of  them,  left  in  the 
[Concluded  on  page  31] 


Wrinkled  and  ready  for 
the  sweating  shed  and  then 
lo  the  packing  house  vhere 
another  bath,  to  wash  off 
dirt  and  heautify  their 
skins  awaits  the  prunes 
he  fore  they  are  finally 
packed  for  market. 
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FEDERAL  Government  tips  to  consumers — 
via  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE — on  when  and  how  to  buy  foods  economi- 
cally, wisely,  are  not  the  only  services  of  this 
sort  reaching  consumers.  More  than  a  year  ago 
(in  the  October  29,  1934,  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE)  we 
reported  on  the  valuable  morning  radio  flashes 
of  the  "Consumers'  Service  Division"  of  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Markets.  Now  comes  news  of 
the  Division  of  Consumer  Information  of  New 
Jersey's  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"THIS  service",  writes  the  Supervisor 
of  the  Division,  "was  inaugurated  as  a  Bureau  of 
Markets  project  3  years  ago  and  since  that  time 
we  have  been  issuing  clipsheets  to  the  press. 
Clippings  indicate  that  we  have  attained  a  cir- 
culation of  about  2,500,000  readers  a  week  for 
each  article. 

"WE  are  endeavoring  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  consumers  timely  information  re- 
garding nearby  produced  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  We  endeavor  to  present  the  informa- 
tion in  an  instructive  form  with  the  hope  that 
our  suggestions  will  serve  to  be  useful  to  the 
housewife  in  making  her  purchases.  We  endeavor 
to  advise  her  what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid 
in  purchasing  the  products  discussed.    At  the 


"^ter  and  ice  used inmeai packing 
estaLlishments  operated  under  U.S. 
raeal  in3pectiorL  mast  Be  pure.  Chem- 
isls  of  line  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
test  samples  of  -^ater  sent  to  "'^^sh.- 
in^ton  firom  inspected  plants. 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  'Washington 

same  time,  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we  are  also 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  move  into  trade  channels 
New  Jersey  products  and  a  considerable  effort 
has  been  made  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
fresh  milk. 

"SINCE  last  June  we  have  been  issuing 
monthly  Food  Bulletins  to  between  8,000  and 
9,000  stores.  (Samples  are  pictured  on  the 
opposite  page,  ed.  )  Besides  being  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  Food  Bulletin  each  store  also 
receives  a  packet  of  counter  hand-out  leaflets. 
We  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  other 
channels  as  a  means  of  reaching  consumers. 
These  have  included  talks  and  demonstrations 
before  women's  groups,  exhibits,  and  radio 
broadcasts . 

"THE  FIELD  for  this  work  is  almost 
unlimited  and  we  are  finding  that  consumers  are 
becoming  very  much  interested  in  obtaining  in- 
formation on  their  food  purchases.  Merchants 
are  commenting  on  the  fact  that  housewives  are 
becoming  much  more  discriminating.  This  is  also 
reflected  in  the  dealings  of  such  merchants 
with  our  growers.  This  has  all  resulted  in  giving 
considerable  impetus  to  the  sale  of  food  prod- 
ucts on  a  definite  grade  basis,  beginning,  of 
course,  with  the  original  transaction  between 
the  grower  and  wholesaler." 
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AAA 

SURPRISING  to  many  would  be  the  re- 
sults of  a  census — could  it  be  taken — of  the 
number  of  clubs,  groups,  classes,  making  a 
special  study  of  consumer  problems  this  year. 
Great  national  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  others,  are 
encouraging  these  study  groups.  Many  school 
principals  and  teachers  seem  to  be  making 
I  courses  in  consumer  problems  a  regular  part  of 
I  their  curricula.  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  likes  to  keep 
in  touch  with  this  important  movement.  If 
j  there  are  any  such  study  groups  in  your  commu- 
nity, write  us  about  them.  Tell  us  who  belongs, 
what  specific  questions  they  are  studying,  what 
help  they  are  getting  from  Government  and  non- 
official  information  sources. 

CALIFORNIA'S  Department  of  Education 
is  giving  its  help  to  some  experiments  in  con- 
sumer education.  We  share  with  our  readers  a 
report  reaching  us  from  the  leader  of  the  Los 
Angeles  group. 

"PRACTICALLY  no  work  in  consumer  edu- 
cation as  such  was  attempted  in  Los  Angeles  in 
an  organized  way  until  this  year",  she  writes. 
"Several  clubs  have  placed  it  on  their  programs, 
and  especially  the  PTA.  At  the  State  convention 
in  May  it  was  decided  to  place  consumer  educa- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  list  for  major  projects. 
When  the  plan  was  to  be  put  into  operation,  it 
was  found  that  neither  the  information  nor  the 
leadership  was  available.  It  was  decided  that 
the  first  step  was  to  train  leaders,  so  four 
groups  were  formed  in  the  State  under  the  Adult 
Education  Division.  I  was  asked  to  have  charge 
of  the  group  in  Los  Angeles.  The  other  centers 
are  San  Mateo,  Berkeley,  and  San  Diego. 

"EACH  leader  was  given  authority  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  deciding  the  type  of 
procedure  as  the  situation  demanded.  The  other 
^  groups  are,  I  believe,  following  the  lecture 
method  to  larger  groups,  and  they  include  men 
and  women.  Realizing  that  the  impetus  for  this 
movement  must  come  from  the  women  who  are  par- 
ticularly affected,  we  are  handling  our  problem 
in  a  different  way.  A  selected  group  of  home- 
makers,  leaders  in  their  community,  has  been 
selected  from  Los  Angeles  County  and  is  meeting 
for  3  hours  each  Monday.     Besides  listening  to 
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speakers,  these  women  are  doing  original  re- 
search work  on  thirty  projects,  gathering  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  is  available  from  com- 
mercial angles,  evaluating  it,  and  interpreting 
it  in  terms  of  the  consumer  and  the  homemaker." 

AAA 

FOOD-COOLING  costs  are  an  important 
item  in  family  food  budgets.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  has  been  making  tests  of  the  cost  of 
operating  different  types  of  refrigerators. 
Their  tests  show  that  a  good  refrigerator  with  6 
cubic  feet  of  food  space,  in  a  room  at  90^  F., 
uses  in  a  month  about  50  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
trical energy,  900  pounds  of  ice,  12  gallons  of 
kerosene,  or  1,800  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Under  the 
test  conditions,  the  mechanical  refrigerators 
maintained  an  average  temperature  of  43°  F.,  and 
the  ice  refrigerators  an  average  of  53°  F.  "Be- 
cause of  difference  in  design",  the  Bureau  re- 
ports, "both  the  mechanical  and  the  ice-cooled 
refrigerators  give  about  46°  F.  in  the  space 
intended  for  milk." 

HOME  kitchen  temperatures  during  most 
of  the  year  are  usually  lower  than  those  in  the 
Bureau ' s  testing  laboratory,  but,  counterbalanc- 
ing that,  home  refrigerators  are  ordinarily 
filled  with  food  causing  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  current,  ice,  or  gas  used.  Comparisons 
in  cost  must  take  into  account  not  only  the 
outside  room  temperature,  the  amount  of  food 
kept  in  the  box,  but  also  the  number  of  times 
the  refrigerator  door  is  opened. 

USING  the  Bureau's  estimates  of  com- 
parative costs,  consumers  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  February  would  have  to  pay  about  ^1.55  to 
operate  either  a  gas  or  electric  refrigerator; 
$1.20  for  a  kerosene  box;  $5.40  for  an  ice 
refrigerator. 

AAA 

FARM  INCOMES  have  been  going  up  by 
tens,  twenties,  and  fifties  since  1932.  Gross 
agricultural  income  (that  includes  costs  of 
living  for  farm  families)  was  estimated  at 
$8,110,000  for  1935,  10  percent  above  1934,  27 
percent  more  than  1933,  and  52  percent  higher 
than   the    low   of   1932.     These    figures  include 


rental   and  benefit  payments,    which  were  con- 
siderably smaller  in  1935  than  in  1934. 

AAA 

GARDEN  SPOTS  of  recovery  in  Massachu- 
setts produced  enough  fresh  vegetables  in  1935 
to  feed  17,000  persons  a  weekly  average  of  5 
pounds  of  vegetables  for  half  a  year,  reports 
W.  R.  Cole,  extension  specialist  and  WPA  super- 
visor of  gardens  and  canning  activities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. More  than  2  million  pounds  of  veg- 
etables were  grown  in  the  gardens  in  25  towns, 
and  they  kept  busy  30  canning  centers,  and  1,800 
men  and  women  who  put  up  125,000  cans  a  week 
during  the  season. 

AAA 

FLORIDA  CELERY  was  worth  a  million 
dollars  more  in  1935  than  the  year  before — an 
increase  of  45  percent  during  the  first  year  of 
the  marketing  agreement.  Growers  sold  2,800,000 
crates  in  1935  for  $4,368,000  compared  with  a 
larger  crop  in  1934,  3,120,000  crates,  for 
$2,995,000.  Indications  are  that  consumers  will 
have  more  celery  in  1936. 

AAA 

TOBACCO  GROWERS  have  reason  to  feel 
encouraged.  The  farm  value  of  their  1935  crop 
is  estimated  at  $249,351,000,  nearly  14  millions 
above  last  year,  and  well  over  twice  the  farm 
value  in  1932.  Price  per  pound  in  the  same  3 
years  has  gone  up  from  10^  to  18^  cents.  Rental 
benefits  in  1935  are  figured  at  less  than  30 
percent  of  1934's  total. 

AAA 

BRITISH  cooperative  societies  re- 
ported a  50  million  dollar  increase  in  business 
in  1934  over  the  year  before,  and  a  fourth  of  a 
million  new  members.  If  each  family  that  be- 
longs averages  four  persons,  the  cooperatives 
now  serve  no  less  than  28,000,000  persons  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  figures  only 
apply  to  retail  business,  and  take  no  account  % 
of  the  wholesale  and  productive  enterprises. 
Unemployment  must  be  somewhat  mitigated  by  co- 
operatives in  Great  Britain,  for  they  now  employ 
200,000  workers  in  retail  stores  and  84,000  in 
wholesale  and  productive  societies.  Although 
widespread  unemployment  continued  in  competitive 
business,  the  cooperatives  added  13,700 
employees . 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FOOD  COSTS  continued  downward  during 
the  2  weeks  from  January  14  to  January  28. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the 
index  of  retail  food  costs  on  the  latter  date 
was  80.7  percent  of  the  1923-25  average.  This 
is  just  about  1  percent  lower  than  on  January 
14,  reported  in  the  last  GUIDE.  All  groups 
except  dairy  products  shared  in  the  decline, 
though  the  extent  of  the  decline  varied  consider- 
ably. Egg  prices  led  with  a  drop  of  5.7  per- 
cent. Fats  and  oils  came  next,  with  a  2.2  per- 
cent decline.  Meats  fell  off  about  1.4  percent, 
while  cereal  and  bakery  products  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  about  1  percent  lower. 

ACCOMPANYING  the  decline  in  retail 
costs  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
showed  a  corresponding  decline  of  approximately 
1  percent  between  the  middle  of  December  and  the 
middle  of  January.  Poultry  products,  truck 
crops  and  fruit  were  the  principal  commodities 
on  which  the  farm  price  declined. 

DECLINE  in  egg  prices  was  largely  sea- 
sonal .  Numbers  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
age  are  usually  at  a  peak  in  January  and  pro- 
duction of  eggs  starts  upward  during  December, 
reaching  a  maximum  about  April.  Prices  tend  to 
decline  as  the  production  mounts  through  the 
late  winter  months.  During  this  period  of  heavy 
production  a  large  number  of  eggs  go  into  stor- 
age to  supply  consumers'  needs  through  the  peri- 
ods of  lighter  production. 

CONTRARY  to  the  usual  seasonal  decline 
in  poultry  prices,  relatively  small  receipts 
strengthened  prices  at  the  farm  during  January. 
Prices  of  poultry  are  likely  to  continue  upward 
until  mid-spring. 

DECLINE  in  the  index  of  prices  of  fats 
and  oils  was  influenced  mostly  by  the  drop  in 
lard  and  lard  compound.  This  is  mostly  a  sea- 
sonal decline.  Lard  prices  generally  tend  dovm- 
ward  from  about  October  to  March.  During  1934 
and  1935,  however,  lard  prices  moved  upv/ard  al- 
most without  interruption,  due  in  part  to  the 
reduction  program  and  partly   to   the  drought. 


Kind  of  food 


Jan. 
14, 
1936 


Jan.  Change 
28,    in  two 

1936  weeks 


Dairy  products:  (ja  ^ 

Milk,  qt   11.8  11.8* 

Cheese,  lb   27.8  27.6 

Butter,  lb   40.9  40.9 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb   34.9  34.2 

Rib  roast,  lb   30.9  30.2 

Chuck  roast,  lb   24.6  23.4 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb   32.3  31.8 

Lard,  lb   17.9  17.1 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb_-  33.2  32.4 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   29.0  29.1 

Breast  lamb,  lb   13.8  13.2 

Square  chuck,  lb   22.5  22.9 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb   32.3  32.2 

Eggs,  doz   38.4  36.2 

Bread: 

White,  lb   8.5  8.4 

Rye,   lb   9.2  9.1 

Whole  wheat,  lb   9.5  9.4 

*3. 5-5.0  percent  butterfat  (continued) 


-0.7) 


-2.0 
-2.3 
-4.9 

-1.5 
-4.5 
-2.4 

+0.3 
-4.3 
+1.8 

-0.3 
-5.7 

-1.2 
-1.1 
-1.1 


which  reduced  hog  supplies  sharply  during  the 
winter  of  1934  and  all  through  1935.  Discon- 
tinuance of  the  hog  program  will  probably  show 
changes  in  supplies  and  prices  when  the  1936 
spring  pig  crop  starts  to  market  next  fall.  In 
anticipation  of  larger  supplies,  prices  of  pork 
and  lard  will  probably  show  more  important  de- 
clines in  the  late  summer  months. 


DROP  in  prices  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table group,  although  seasonal  in  nature,  was 
influenced  mostly  by  the  fresh  group.  The  prin- 
cipal decline  occurred  in  citrus  prices  and  some 
falling  off  appeared  in  potato,  green  bean,  and 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Change 

Kind  nf  fnoH 

14, 

28, 

in  two 

1936 

1936 

weeks 

Cereal  products: 

0 

95 

% 

Flour,  lb  

4 

9 

4 

8 

-2.0 

Macaroni,  lb  

15 

3 

15 

2 

— U  .  1 

Wheat  cereal  

23 

9 

23 

9 

/  P?^— AT      T\i^         cr \ 

Vegetables — canned : 

- 

Corn,  #2  can  

11 

4 

11 

4 

Peas,  #2  can 

16 

2 

16 

1 

-0.6 

Tomatoes,  jf2  can 

9 

3 

9 

3 

VoCTp+nV)!  pc"__f  T-paV)  • 

Potatoes,  lb   

2 

3 

2 

3 

Onions,  lb  

4 

3 

4 

3 

Cabbage,  lb 

3 

9 

4 

0 

+2.6 

VpFP  +  abl  p"^— f  rp=^h  ■ 

V  C           w  Of  k>  ^  O  O           X  X  ^  0 11  • 

Lettuce,  head  

7 

2 

7 

6 

+5.6 

Spinach,  lb  

8 

1 

7 

8 

-3.7 

Carrots,  bunch 

D 

i 

a 

D 

1 

Fruit — canned : 

Peaches,  #2-|-  can  

19 

0 

18 

5 

-2.6 

Pears,  #2-|-  can  

22 

5 

22 

5 

Pineapple,  ^2^  can 

22 

5 

22 

5 

Fruit — fresh: 

Apples,  lb  

5 

4 

5 

4 

Bananas,  lb  

6 

6 

6 

6 

Oranges,  doz  

.  30 

3 

28 

4 

-6.3 

Complete  on 
this  page 


spinach  prices.  Canned  and  dried  fruits  and 
vegetable  prices  declined  only  fractionally 
during  the  2  weeks  ended  January  28. 

CEREAL  and  bakery  products  as  a  group 
moved  downward  about  1  percent  as  the  result  of 
declines  in  all  of  the  commodities  included  in 
this  group  except  corn  flakes  and  wheat  cereal 
which  moved  upward  0.1  percent.  Of  most  inter- 
est was  the  2  percent  drop  in  the  price  of 
flour.  The  price  of  flour  on  January  28  was 
lower  than  for  any  reporting  period  since  June 
of  1934,  and  was  9.7  percent  below  the  price 
reported  on  December  31.    Along  with  lower  flour 


prices,  bread  declined  1.4  percent  during  the 
2-week  period  and  on  January  28  was  2  percent 
lower  than  at  the  end  of  1935, 


WHILE  most  meat  cuts  dropped  in  price, 
the  greatest  declines  took  place  in  the  beef 
group.  Chuck  roast  went  down  4.9  percent,  plate 
beef  4.5  percent,  sirloin  steak  3.3  percent,  rib 
roast  2.3  percent,  and  round  steak  1.8  percent. 
The  largest  percentage  decline  in  the  pork  group 
occurred  in  salt  pork,  which  dropped  4.5  per- 
cent, although  ham  dropped  off  2.5  percent. 

COST  of  10  important  foods  in  the 
amounts  consumed  by  typical  American  families 
was  higher  in  January  this  year  than  in  any  other 
January  since  1931.  The  total  bill  last  month 
came  to  $22.77.  This  was  $6.54  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  foods  in  the  same  amounts  in 
January  1933,  the  lowest  January  since  1913. 

AT  the  same  time  that  retail  costs  of 
these  foods  were  increasing  40  percent  from 
January  1933  to  January  1936,  the  farm  value  of 
the  raw  materials  in  the  foods  advanced  84  per- 
cent, increasing  from  $5.68  to  $10.44,  the 
highest  since  1930. 

FARMERS'  share  in  each  consumer  dol- 
lar spent  for  these  foods  was  35  cents  in  Janu- 
ary 1933.  Three  years  later  their  share  had 
grown  to  almost  46  cents  out  of  each  dollar. 

COSTS  of  processing  and  distributing 
the  10  foods  increased  during  the  same  3  years, 
but  less  than  did  the  farm  value  of  the  raw 
materials  in  the  foods.  In  January  1933  these 
costs  totaled  $10.55  for  the  amounts  repre- 
sented in  the  monthly  market  basket.  In  Janu- 
ary 1936  they  totaled  $12.33,  which  was  17 
percent  more. 

PROCESSORS'  and  distributors'  share  in 
each  consumer  dollar  spent  for  the  10  foods 
shrank  in  this  3-year  period  from  65  cents 
to  54  cents.  In  January  1936  their  share  had 
dropped  to  about  the  level  of  1930. 


DAIRY  PRODUCT  prices  were  virtually  unchanged 
during  the  last  half  of  January.  Butter  con- 
tinued to  retail  at  an  average  of  40.9  cents 
per  pound  and  fluid  milk  at  11.8  cents  a 
quart.  Cheese  prices,  which  for  several 
months  have  been  above  their  normal  relation- 
ship to  butter,  declined  from  27.8  cents  to 
27.6  cents  per  pound. 

PEAK  of  dairy  prices  for  the  current  winter  has 
probably  been  reached,  although  no  sharp  de- 
crease is  to  be  anticipated  until  the  normal 
spring  decline  sets  in.  Prices  thus  far  dur- 
ing the  winter  have  been  slightly  above  those 
of  a  year  ago,  and  the  highest  of  the  past  5 
years.  Consumption  at  these  prices  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  in  the  case  of  butter,  but 
for  cheese  it  has  been  unusually  heavy  because 
of  the  relatively  short  supplies  and  high 
prices  of  meats.  On  a  milk  equivalent  basis, 
storage  stocks  of  all  diary  products  as  of 
January  1  were  about  14  percent  below  those  of 
last  year  and  16  percent  below  the  5-year 
average. 

TOTAL  MILK  PRODUCTION,  with  average  weather  and 
feed  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  be 
slightly  higher  during  the  coming  year  than  it 
was  in  1935.  The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
as  of  January  1  was  a  little  below  that  of 
1935  but  feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  were 
higher.  Crop  conditions  in  1936  will  of 
course  be  the  important  factor  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 

Butter- 
Markets  Milk        fat    Cheese  Butter 

content 

 (qt. )  of  milk  (lb. )  (lb. ) 

United  States                 11.8  3.5-5.1  27.6  40.9 

New  England: 

Boston                      11.7  3.7-4.0  26.6  40.5 

Bridgeport                13.0  3.9-4.0  29.0  41.6 

Fall  River                13.0  3.8  27.2  39.8 

Manchester                12.0  3.8-4.0  27.5  40.6 

New  Haven                 13.0  3.7-4.0  28.1  41.4 

Portland,  Maine_-._  12.0  4.0-4.3  27.5  40.3 

Providence                13.0  3.7-3.8  27.0  39.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton                12.0  3.6-3.8  27.1  40.4 

Buffalo                     12.0  3.6-3.7  26.7  38.7 

Newark                      13.0  3.5  27.0  42.6 

New  York                   13.0  3.5-3.7  29.0  41.8 

Philadelphia            11.0  3.5-3.8  29.6  42.9 

Pittsburgh                11.0  3.6-4.3  28.5  41.3 

Rochester                 12.0  3.8  28.4  38.6 

Scranton                   11.0  3.8  27.6  39.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago                     11.0  3.5-3.8  29.4  40.9 

Cincinnati                12.0  3.5-3.8  27.1  40.0 

Cleveland                 10.0  3.5  28.5  40.2 

Columbus                   10.0  4.0  27.1  40.0 

Detroit                     12.0  3.7  27.4  40.5 

Indianapolis            11.0  3.8-3.9  26.3  39.6 

Milwaukee                 10.0  3.6-3.7  27.9  39.2 

Peoria                      11.0  3.8-4.0  26.5  39.9 

Springfield,  111..  11.1  4.0  26.1  40.1 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids            10.0  4.0  25.6  38.6 

Kansas  City              11.1  3.8-4.0  27.7  39.8 

Minneapolis              10.0  3.5-3.7  27.3  39.3 

Omaha                        10.0  3.8-3.9  26.2  38.6 

St.  Louis                 12.1  3.7-3.8  27.0  41.7 

St.  Paul                   10.0  3.6-3.7  26.3  39.2 

Sioux  Falls              10.0  4.0-4.1  28.5  38.3 

Wichita                     10.0    24.7  36.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta                     14.0  4.2-4.4  23.7  41.0 

Baltimore                 12.0  4.0-4.2  26.0  42.4 

Charleston,  S.  C._  15.0  4.0-4.3  24.9  40.4 

Jacksonville            15.0  4.0-5.0  23.7  40.5 

Norfolk                     14.0  3.8-3.9  24.0  42.3 

Richmond                   12.0  3.5-5.1  25.1  40.5 

Savannah                   14.0  4.0-4.5  24.2  40.8 

Washington,  D.  C.  13.0  4.1  26.3  42.3 

Winston-Salem          14.3  4.3  27.3  44.8 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham               13.5  4.3-4.5  22.3  43.3 

Jackson,  Miss          13.0    24.8  41.9 

Knoxville                 12.0  4.0-4.2  30.2  39.3 

Louisville                12.0  4.0  25.2  39.4 

Memphis                     10.5  3.5-4.2  25.0  38.5 

Mobile                      14.0  4.0-5.2  25.0  38.5 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas                      11.0  4.4  28.3  37.7 

El  Paso                     11.0    25.9  39.6 

Houston                     12.0  4.4-4.6  23.3  40.1 

Little  Rock              12.0  3.8-4.5  23.9  38.1 

New  Orleans              12.0  4.0-4.5  25.5  41.2 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque              12.0  4.0-4.1  35.2  38.4 

Butte                         10.0  3.5-3.7  26.0  38.4 

Denver                      10.5  3.7  27.9  38.8 

Salt  Lake  City         11.0  3.8  24.6  41.4 

Tucson                      12.3    24.6  39.3 

P3,ci.fic  * 

Los  Angeles              11.0  4.0  26.7  40.3 

Portland,  Oreg         10.5  4.0  26.4  39.3 

San  Francisco           13.0  4.0-4.2  30.0  42.3 

Seattle                     10.0  4.0  25.4  40.8 

Spokane                  .10.0  4.0-4.2  26.9  38.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


White 
(lb.  ) 


Rye 
[lb.  ■ 


Whole- 
wheat 
(lb.  ) 


United  States. 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine,... 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta....   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City..... 
Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Spokane  
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.  41 

to .  o 

9.8 

11 

.2 

10.0 

7.6 

9 

.2 

8.0 

9.1 

10 

.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9 

.0 

8.9 

9.1 

9 

.9 

9.0 

9.5 

10 

.0 

9.6 

3;uiacL 


BREAD  prices  continued  to  decline  during  the 
last  2  weeks  of  January.  The  average  retail 
price  of  white  bread  on  January  28  was  8.4 
cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  8.5  cents  on 
January  14.  The  same  decline  of  0.1  cent 
occurred  in  the  preceding  2  weeks,  making  a 
total  drop  since  the  first  of  the  year  of  2 
percent  per    pound  loaf. 

THE  PROCESSING  TAX  on  wheat  amounted  to  about 
0.5  cent  on  a  pound  loaf  of  white  bread.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  the  GUIDE, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  tax,  during 
its  lifetime,  was  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
All  processing  taxes  were  discontinued  on 
January  6.  The  full  amount  of  this  saving  has 
not  yet  been  reflected  in  the  cost  of  flour 
used  for  breadmaking  purposes,  but  the  average 
cost  of  two  important  types  dropped  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  a  cent  (0.36)  per  loaf 
between  December  31  and  January  28.  Other 
ingredient  costs  between  these  two  dates 
remained  steady. 

INCREASES  in  ingredient  costs  were  advanced  by 
bakers  as  a  justification  for  price  increases 
last  October.  The  drop  of  one-third  cent  in 
these  costs  since  December  should  show  up  in  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  average  bread  prices 
now.  Up  to  January  28  this  drop  in  the  average 
price  of  a  pound  loaf,  from  the  end  of  the 
year,  had  totaled  0.2  cent. 

IN  THREE  cities  the  average  price  between  Decem- 
ber 31  and  January  28  fell  off  as  much  as  the 
processing  tax  or  more  than  that  amount. 
These  cities  were:  Indianapolis,  where  the 
average  dropped  0.5  cent;  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  there  was  a  drop  of  0.6  cent;  and  Buf- 
falo, with  a  decrease  of  0.8  cent.  In  four 
cities — Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Philadelphia — the  decrease  in  white  bread 
prices  was  0.4  cent;  in  two  cities — Peoria  and 
Rochester — 0.3  cent. 

RYE  and  whole-wheat  bread  prices  joined  in  the 
general  decline,  though  the  drop  in  each  case 
was  less  than  that  for  white  bread.  The 
average  price  for  the  country  on  January  28 
both  for  rye  and  whole-wheat  bread  was  0.1 
cent  lower  than  on  January  14. 
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RETAIL  PRICES  of  flour  and  most  other  cereal  prod- 
ucts fell  off  slightly  in  the  2  weeks  end- 
ing with  January  28.  Flour  declined  from  4.9 
cents  per  pound  on  January  14  to  4.8  cents  on 
January  28,  and  macaroni  from  15.3  cents  per 
pound  to  15.2  cents.  Wheat  cereal  was  un- 
changed at  23.9  cents  per  28-ounce  package. 

MOST  of  the  decline  in  the  retail  price  of  flour 
which  might  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  The  processing  tax  on  wheat 
amounted  to  about  0.7  cent  per  pound  of  flour. 
Since  December  31,  1935,  the  retail  price  of 
flour  has  dropped  about  0.6  cent  per  pound. 
Retail  prices  of  flour  have  fallen  slightly 
more  than  wholesale  prices,  the  decline  in  the 
latter  since  the  first  of  the  year  amounting 
to  0.57  cent  per  pound. 

MACARONI  and  other  cereal  products  derived  from 
wheat  should  show  some  further  price  decline 
as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  processing 
tax.  Because  of  the  additional  processes 
through  which  such  products  must  go,  the  ad- 
justment of  retail  prices  is  somewhat  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  flour  itself. 

AVERAGE  farm  price  of  wheat  was  93  cents  a  bushel 
in  January  as  compared  with  90.1  cents  in  the 
preceding  December.  This  increase  did  not  ap- 
parently result  from  the  removal  of  the  proc- 
essing tax.  The  average  retail  price  of  the 
quantity  of  flour  milled  from  a  bushel  of  wheat 
decreased  about  21  cents,  thus  supporting  the 
general  belief  that  the  processing  tax  on 
wheat  was  being  largely  passed  forward  to  the 
consumer. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

January  28,  1936 

( cents ) 

Flour 

Maca- 

Wheat 

Markets 

roni 

cereal 
(28-oz. 

/IK  \ 
(lb.  ) 

(lb.  ) 

Dkg: .  ) 

United  States  

4.8 

15.2 

23.9 

New  England: 

Boston  

4.  ( 

1/1  o 

23.8 

Bridgeport 

25.  0 

Fall  River  

5  0 

16.6 

21.9 

Manchester   

5  1 

17.5 

25.5 

New  Haven  

5.4 

16. 1 

23.7 

Portland,  Maine 

4.7 

17.8 

23.8 

Providence  -  

4.9 

14.8 

22.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

A  Q 

±o .  U 

25.6 

Buffalo 

O  .  X 

ID .  y 

24.4 

Newark 

22.9 

New  York .   

5.4 

16.7 

23.4 

Philadelphia  

4.9 

15  2 

25.0 

Pittsburgh  

4.4 

15 . 8 

23.5 

Rochester  

5.2 

14.9 

22.9 

Scranton  

4.9 

16.8 

24.2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago 

A  Q 

J.O  .  o 

25. 1 

Cincinnati  

1/1  Q 

X'* .  y 

22.6 

Cleveland 

A  Q 

XO  .  <c 

23.2 

Columbus  . 

4  2 

1  6  7 

22.6 

Detroit  

4.8 

14.2 

23.6 

Indianapolis  

4.3 

14.8 

25.8 

Milwaukee  

4.6 

14.2 

24.3 

Peoria  

5.0 

13.1 

26.6 

Springfield,  111 

5.4 

12.0 

27.2 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

O  .  X 

X4 .  y 

23.9 

Kansas  City 

A  ft 

IPO 

xd  .  c. 

23.2 

Minneapolis 

4  9 

21 .8 

Omaha  

4.5 

18.  5 

25.0 

St.  Louis  

4.9 

16.  0 

25.9 

St.  Paul  

4.9 

13.9 

23.8 

Sioux  Falls  

4.3 

13.4 

26.6 

Wichita  

4.2 

13 . 0 

24.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

R  O 
O  .  <L 

1  C  A 
XD  .  4 

25.3 

Baltimore   

A  P 

^  A  p. 

.  D 

22.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

R  A 

XO  .  4 

24.4 

Jacksonville   ... 

5  6 

26.2 

Norfolk  

5.0 

16 . 0 

25.2 

Richmond  

4.8 

15.5 

24.2 

Savannah  

5.2 

16 . 0 

25.0 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.3 

15 . 5 

23.8 

Winston-Salem   

4.2 

18 . 5 

29.7 

East  South— Central : 

Birmingham  

27.5 

Jackson,  Miss  

5.6 

18.3 

29.1 

Knoxville  

5.1 

12.7 

28.7 

Louisville  

4.5 

13.4 

25.4 

Memphis  

5.7 

14.  0 

28.0 

Mobile   ._. 

4.8 

16.9 

25.5 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas     

4.9 

16.7 

26.1 

El  Paso  

5.6 

17.7 

27.7 

Houston  

4.6 

12.9 

22.9 

Little  Rock  

4.5 

15.8 

30.0 

New  Orleans   

6.0 

9.6 

24.3 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

5.6 

16 . 0 

27.9 

Butte  

4.4 

16.5 

25.3 

Denver  

3.9 

16.5 

23.6 

Salt  Lake  City  

3.5 

18.0 

25.5 

Tucson  

4.6 

16.3 

23.1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

4.4 

14.3 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.7 

15.7 

25.1 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

15.6 

23.7 

Seattle   

4.7 

17.4 

25.7 

Spokane    

4.0 

13.0 

24.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 

Round        Rib  Chuck 
Markets  steak      roast  roast 


(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb 

.  ) 

nited  States  

.  34 

2 

30 

2 

23 

4 

New  England: 

Boston  

40 

9 

32 

3 

27 

0 

Bridgeport   

39 

9 

33 

9 

26 

2 

Fall  River   .... 

42 

2 

31 

3 

24 

9 

Manchester  

42 

5 

29 

2 

23 

1 

New  Haven  

42 

8 

34 

4 

26 

9 

Portland,  Maine 

37 

5 

32 

5 

23 

3 

Providence  

41 

7 

34 

3 

28 

1 

Middlp  Atlantic* 

Binehamton  

31 

0 

27 

4 

22 

6 

Buffalo  

30 

7 

27 

1 

22 

4 

Newark..     

39 

8 

31 

9 

21 

7 

New  York  

37 

8 

33 

8 

25 

1 

Philadelphia  .__  

37 

5 

35 

4 

25 

5 

Pittsburgh  

32 

4 

26 

7 

20 

6 

Rochester    . 

31 

3 

26 

8 

21 

8 

Scranton  

35 

5 

32 

9 

26 

7 

East  North— Central : 

Chinap'o 

33 

3 

31 

5 

25 

2 

Cincinnati  

35 

8 

30 

6 

23 

9 

Cleveland  

29 

5 

27 

8 

23 

6 

Columbus  

34 

9 

28 

1 

24 

2 

Detroit  

33 

7 

29 

5 

24 

4 

Indianapolis  

33 

0 

26 

0 

21 

9 

Milwaukee  

31 

7 

27 

1 

23 

2 

Peoria  

29 

6 

24 

9 

20 

1 

Springfield,  111 

30. 

1 

23 

0 

19 

5 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids  

25 

4 

19 

0 

17 

6 

Kansas  City  

30 

1 

27 

9 

20 

5 

Minneapolis.. 

30 

8 

28 

5 

22 

9 

Omaha  

28 

5 

23 

8 

19 

9 

St.  Louis. 

35. 

5 

26 

7 

22 

6 

St.  Paul  

29 

9 

27 

0 

22 

4 

Sioux  Falls.. 

28 

3 

22 

0 

19 

2 

Wichita   .. 

27. 

9 

21 

3 

17 

3 

South  Atlantic* 

Atlanta 

q 

30 

o 

24 

1 

Baltimore..  . 

31. 

4 

28 

6 

21 

8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

30 

0 

27 

1 

19 

9 

Jacksonville 

31. 

4 

26 

3 

-21 

5 

Norfolk  . 

32 

5 

30 

1 

21 

7 

Richmond.. 

33 

3 

29 

3 

21 

4 

Savannah  

28 

5 

25 

9 

18 

7 

Washington,  D.  C 

36 

1 

30 

0 

21 

3 

Winston-Salem  

31 

9 

26 

2 

21 

9 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

.  30 

5 

21 

7 

18 

2 

Jackson,  Miss.... 

34 

1 

23 

9 

21 

2 

Knoxville..  .. 

30. 

2 

24 

7 

20 

3 

Louisville..  . 

32 

1 

25 

5 

20 

6 

Memphis  

35. 

7 

26 

3 

18 

5 

Mobile  

30 . 

2 

20 

6 

15 

6 

West  South-Central : 

Dallas 

33. 

1 

28. 

5 

19 

1 

El  Paso.  ... . 

30. 

1 

24 

8 

18. 

0 

Houston 

32. 

9 

28. 

5 

19 

6 

Little  Rock   ... 

30. 

9 

25. 

9 

19 

1 

New  Orleans.. 

31 

6 

28. 

8 

18 

4 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque 

35. 

7 

25. 

8 

22. 

9 

Butte  ... 

25 

3 

20 

8 

16 

7 

Denver..  ..   

.  30 

3 

24 

6 

20 

3 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

29 

1 

24 

2 

19 

9 

Tucson  

34 

4 

26 

7 

19 

7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.... 

31 

1 

26 

2 

19 

2 

Portland,  Oreg  

25 

0 

21 

5 

17 

0 

San  Francisco  

31 

8 

28 

1 

18 

6 

Seattle 

30 

0 

25 

8 

19 

1 

Spokane.... 

.  25 

3 

20 

2 

16 

1 

SOME  DECREASE  in  the  retail  price  of  beef,  which 
has  been  expected  since  December,  occurred 
during  the  latter  half  of  January.  Prices  of 
all  cuts  except  liver  fell  off,  the  decline 
averaging  around  3  percent.  The  main  reason 
for  the  decline  was  the  heavy  December  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  which  was  the  largest  for  this 
month  since  1925.  Cattle  slaughter  in  January 
was  the  second  largest  for  the  month  on  record. 
There  was  no  processing  tax  on  beef,  although 
the  drop  in  retail  pork  prices  following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  may  have  been  a  factor 
in  lower  retail  prices  of  beef. 

TOTAL  SLAUGHTER  of  cattle  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  is  expected  to  be  a  little  below 
that  of  a  year  ago.  Feed  supplies,  however, 
are  more  plentiful  and  the  animals  will  be 
much  better  finished.  The  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  January  1,  1936, 
was  estimated  as  about  40  percent  larger  than 
the  small  number  of  a  year  earlier,  although 
still  a  little  below  the  average.  This  in- 
crease in  feeding  operations,  however,  does 
not  presage  a  corresponding  increase  in  total 
slaughter  supplies,  but  rather  a  large  pro- 
portion of  finished  beef.  Following  the 
drought  of  1934,  many  cattle  in  thin  flesh  had 
to  be  marketed  because  there  was  no  feed  to 
carry  them  through  the  subsequent  winter.  The 
result  was  that  total  supplies  of  beef  avail- 
able for  consumption  during  1935  were  about 
average,  but  the  quality  was  low.  In  1936  the 
total  slaughter  as  measured  in  cattle  numbers 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year  but 
the  quality  will  be  better.  Some  narrowing 
of  the  premium  on  the  better  grades  of  beef  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  as  compared  to  last 
year . 
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PRICES  of  pork  at  retail  continued  to  fall  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  January,  although  the 
decline  was  not  as  sharp  as  that  occurring  in 
the  first  half  of  the  month  following  the  in- 
validation of  the  processing  taxes  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Since  the  first  of  the  year, 
retail  prices  of  pork  chops  have  dropped  3.2 
cents  per  pound;  lard,  1.8  cents;  and  smoked 
ham,  1.1  cents. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  removal  of  the  processing 
taxes  early  in  January  the  prices  paid  for 
hogs  by  packers  advanced  sharply.  This  rise 
attracted  a  marked  increase  in  market  ship- 
ments as  producers  sought  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  higher  prices.  The  supply  situation  as 
a  whole  was  not  changed  by  these  heavy  market- 
ings, the  effect  having  been  only  to  hasten 
the  shipment  of  hogs  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  held  on  the  farm  a  little  longer. 

MARKET  PRICES  for  pork  have  probably  not  yet 
fully  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  basis  of 
operation  without  processing  taxes.  Until  they 
do  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  the  direction 
of  price  changes  from  week  to  week.  Retail 
prices  for  fresh  pork  usually  show  a  seasonal 
increase  between  February  and  April.  This 
year  this  advance  will  probably  be  less  than 
normal.  After  April  prices  of  fresh  pork 
products  are  expected  to  drop  more  than  sea- 
sonally. 

ELIMINATION  of  processing  taxes  will  not  affect 
supplies  of  pork  available  for  consumption 
during  1936.  Indications  are  that  the  spring 
crop  of  pigs  will  be  substantially  larger  in 
1936  than  it  was  in  1935,  but  they  will  of 
course  not  be  available  for  market  before  the 
winter  of  1936-37.  If  the  cycle  of  hog  pro- 
duction should  follow  its  normal  course,  pork 
supplies  will  increase  for  the  next  several 
years  until,  in  response  to  lower  prices, 
farmers  will  again  curtail  production  and 
begin  the  cycle  anew. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Chops 
(lb.) 

Lard 
(lb.) 

Who  le 
smoked 
ham 
(lb.) 

United  States  

31.8 

17.1 

32.4 

New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine-_._ 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111.. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Greg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Spokane  


31 

2 

16 

4 

32 

9 

31 

5 

16 

9 

32 

9 

30 

6 

15 

0 

34 

3 

30 

3 

16 

2 

35 

3 

A 

rt 

oo 

Q 

c? 

29 

9 

15 

6 

31 

0 

29 

8 

14 

6 

32 

5 

30 

7 

15 

3 

31 

6 

33 

2 

15 

7 

31 

1 

33 

2 

17 

3 

32 

1 

33 

8 

18 

8 

32 

6 

33 

2 

16 

7 

32 

5 

31 

5 

16 

4 

32 

0 

a 

J-\J 

O  -L 

7 

31 

7 

17 

7 

31 

7 

32 

6 

17 

2 

32 

0 

33 

1 

17 

5 

30 

4 

30 

2 

19 

1 

33 

2 

31 

2 

18 

2 

33 

3 

36 

5 

16 

1 

34 

5 

28 

8 

16 

1 

30 

2 

31 

5 

1  6 

n 

O  -L 

1 

31 

0 

18 

2 

31 

0 

30 

.3 

16 

8 

31 

3 

27 

0 

16 

3 

29 

.•0 

28 

7 

16 

9 

33 

.2 

31 

.3 

15 

9 

32 

.0 

27 

.7 

16 

6 

31 

.0 

31 

4 

17 

2 

29 

5 

28 

8 

16 

2 

30 

9 

27 

8 

17 

1 

.  X 

26 

.8 

15 

7 

28 

.7 

30 

9 

15 

3 

30 

9 

29 

.8 

15 

5 

32 

8 

29 

3 

20 

4 

33 

6 

29 

4 

20 

1 

31 

7 

79 

o<c 

30 

0 

15 

2 

33 

6 

26 

5 

20 

6 

30 

5 

30 

9 

15 

1 

31 

7 

31 

1 

21 

0 

32 

5 

7n 
ou 

o 

1  "7 
X  ( 

u 

ou 

A 

4 

29 

6 

19 

8 

33 

2 

29 

5 

20 

5 

32 

9 

29 

3 

16 

6 

28 

6 

28 

2 

15 

5 

30 

7 

26 

9 

18 

0 

31 

0 

29 

2 

22 

1 

32 

9 

28 

4 

16 

7 

31 

9 

29 

1 

17 

5 

29 

2 

27 

2 

16 

3 

33 

5 

29 

4 

16. 

0 

31 

8 

29 

4 

21 

3 

29 

8 

30 

7 

20 

9 

30 

7 

30 

2 

18 

1 

33 

0 

32 

0 

20 

4 

33 

9 

31 

7 

20 

2 

38 

7 

38 

0 

18 

0 

32 

6 

31 

3 

19 

7 

32 

9 

36 

5 

21 

2 

35 

4 

33 

1 

19 

9 

34 

6 

28 

6 

18 

6 

34 

6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of 
lamb 

(lb.) 


Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.)  (lb.) 


Breast 
lamb 


r$ T I ^  T|.,  T|7 


14.5 
11.6 
9.2 
16.4 
12.3 
15.4 
11.8 

13.8 
14.8 
15.0 
13.1 
10.0 
14.1 
14.5 
14.5 


19.8 
21.9 
20.5 
22.8 
23.4 
20.9 
21.6 

24.6 
26.1 
25.8 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.8 
25.7 


United  States   29.1  15.2  22.9 

New  England: 

Boston   27.8 

Bridgeport   28.9 

Fall  River   27.4 

Manchester   27.8 

New  Haven   28.0 

Portland,  Maine   28.3 

Providence   27.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton      29.3 

Buffalo   27.7 

Newark   28.3 

New  York   28.8 

Philadelphia   31.0 

Pittsburgh   29.8 

Rochester   27.9 

Scranton     30.7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   31.2  13.6 

Cincinnati   33.0  18.2 

Cleveland   30.6  15.4 

Columbus   32.7  17.2 

Detroit   30.4  17.1 

Indianapolis   31.4  15.0 

Milwaukee   30.2  13.8 

Peoria   29.9  14.5 

Springfield,  Ill..____  28.6  13.5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   28.0  12.7 

Kansas  City   27.7  15.1 

Minneapolis   28.2  12.1 

Omaha   26.6  10.1 

St.  Louis   29.1  18.1 

St.  Paul   26.7  11.7 

Sioux  Falls   29.8  10.4 

Wichita   29.4  11.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   27.1  15.8 

Baltimore   28.6  16.7 

Charleston,  S.  C   29.1  15.8 

Jacksonville   28.2  14.4 

Norfolk   28.1  12.7 

Richmond   30.3  15.4 

Savannah   29 .  8  13.8 

Washington,  D.  C   29.6  13.9 

Winston-Salem   32.9  14.4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   34.3  15.8 

Jackson,  Miss   27.9  16.6 

Knoxville   29.2  15.0 

Louisville   31.4  17.5 

Memphis   29  .  0  16  .  8 

Mobile   31.6  14.8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   26.1  12.7 

El  Paso   28.3  13.5 

Houston   29.8  14.4 

Little  Rock   29.0  13.6 

New  Orleans   28.8  13.9 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque   28.2  13.7 

Butte   27.9  12.6 

Denver   24.9  13.1 

Salt  Lake  City   28.8  12.3 

Tucson   28.6  14.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   27.4  11.9 

Portland,  Oreg   26.5  12.6 

San  Francisco   30.4  11.8 

Seattle   28.0  13.7 

Spokane   29.0  11.4 


25.4 
27.4 
27.1 
29.3 
28.1 
24.2 
26.6 
24.6 
21.8 


22.8 
24.2 
23.6 
19.9 
23. 1 
22.9 
22.4 
20.0 

21.4 
24.0 
22.5 
21.7 
17.5 
23.1 
21.9 
23.7 
23.7 

18.2 
18.3 
23.0 
26.3 
21.1 
21.4 

16.3 
21.4 
18.8 
21.1 
17.6 

24.6 
22.9 
20.7 
23.1 
21.5 

22.0 
21.6 
20.4 
22.3 
20.5 


Xamlr 


IN  CONTRAST  to  prices  of  beef  and  pork  which 
declined  somewhat  during  January,  retail 
prices  of  lambs  remained  virtually  unchanged. 
From  January  14  to  January  28  prices  of  chuck 
and  leg  of  lamb  increased  0.4  cent  and  0.1 
cent  per  pound,  respectively,  while  breast 
and  rib  chops  decreased  by  about  0.5  cent 
per  pound. 

ALTHOUGH  slaughter  in  January  of  this  year  was 
the  second  largest  for  the  month  on  record, 
slaughter  supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  from 
now  until  May  1,  1936,  probably  will  be  some- 
what smaller  than  a  year  ago,  due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  on  feed.  Prices  of 
lambs  in  this  period  are  likely  to  stay  at 
about  the  level  of  December  and  January 
prices . 

SUPPLIES  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  1932.  Following 
the  drought  of  1934,  however,  numbers  of  sheep 
for  breeding  purposes  were  sharply  reduced. 
The  lamb  crop  of  1935,  which  is  furnishing  the 
present  slaughter  supply,  was  the  smallest 
since  1927. 

TREND  of  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  be  upward  for  the  next  several 
years.  This  upward  tendency  may  be  influ- 
enced, however,  by  grazing  policies  that 
may  be  inaugurated  in  western  areas  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  Taylor 
Act. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb, 


Eggs 
(doz . 


DUE  TO  severe  weather  conditions,  egg  prices 
during  the  last  weeks  of  January  and  early 
February  were  somewhat  unsettled.  The  average 
retail  price  declined  about  2  cents  per  dozen 
from  January  14  to  January  28  but  the  sub-zero 
weather  in  many  producing  areas  curtailed 
fresh  supplies  sharply  and  temporarily  halted 
the  price  decline. 

LOWER  PRICES  for  eggs,  however,  are  in  prospect 
with  the  return  of  more  normal  weather  condi- 
tions. The  seasonal  trend  of  egg  prices  is 
usually  downward  rather  sharply  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ent ratio  between  feed  and  egg  prices  is  such 
as  to  encourage  egg  production.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  3  percent  more 
layers  in  farm  flocks  on  January  1,  1936,  than 
on  January  1,  1935. 

PRICES  OF  POULTRY  meats  continued  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  latter  part  of  January. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  downward  movement  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  no  marked  decline  in 
poultry  prices  is  in  prospect  until  spring. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  leading 
markets  during  last  December  was  the  lightest 
in  years.  The  influence  of  these  light  re- 
ceipts on  the  price  will  continue  for  several 
months,  as  fresh  supplies  are  ordinarily  low 
at  this  time  and  the  market  depends  largely 
on  the  poultry  stored  during  the  previous 
fall. 


New  England: 


Middle  Atlantic; 


East  North-Central: 


West  North-Central; 


St, 


South  Atlantic: 


Charleston,  S. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central; 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  


West  South-Central: 

Dallas  L_-... 

El  Paso  

Houston  


Mountain; 


Pacific : 


32 

2 

36 

2 

32 

0 

41 

6 

33 

5 

45 

.1 

29 

.6 

39 

.9 

33 

.7 

36 

.7 

33 

.6 

41 

.5 

33 

.1 

36 

.9 

31 

.& 

40 

.7 

32 

.1 

36 

2 

33 

.0 

37 

3 

33 

.1 

40 

3 

33 

7 

41 

9 

32 

.5 

39 

.0 

30 

9 

35 

4 

31 

.4 

36 

3 

33 

9 

35 

.8 

66 

1 

"7/1 

rr 
I 

34 

4 

36 

8 

35 

.3 

34 

6 

31 

.8 

35 

.8 

34 

8 

34 

8 

29 

2 

31 

8 

30 

.4 

30 

.8 

31 

5 

31 

.7 

29 

.0 

33 

.5 

26 

7 

27 

2 

29 

4 

32 

8 

31 

8 

30 

1 

27 

9 

30 

2 

29 

3 

31 

8 

30 

4 

29 

6 

27 

1 

24 

5 

28 

3 

25 

6 

/C  1 

6 

o 
<c 

33 

9 

35 

4 

28 

4 

32 

8 

29 

9 

35 

3 

29 

8 

35 

6 

31 

1 

34 

7 

24 

5 

28 

6 

34 

7 

39 

1 

27 

2 

41 

8 

22 

1 

31 

3 

24 

6 

29 

4 

25 

1 

36 

8 

30 

0 

34 

7 

27 

4 

27 

8 

2 

24.3 

27 

5 

27 

9 

29 

2 

38 

0 

30 

5 

27 

3 

24 

3 

28. 

8 

/CO 

X 

28. 

7 

26. 

4 

43. 

5 

26. 

9 

33. 

6 

29. 

5 

34. 

1 

30. 

0 

30. 

8 

31. 

9 

34. 

7 

35 

0 

27 

.0 

28. 

1 

23. 

6 

34. 

8 

27. 

1 

30. 

3 

28. 

9 

25. 

5 

25. 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents.) 


Markets 


Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 
(lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


^ — _  ■  .-^-^i^JSfet^i^^^^^^^g 

United  States. 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine... 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh....  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul   

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk......  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis   

Mobile  

West  South-Central 

Dallas  .  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City..... 
Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Spokane  


2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

.9 

2 

1 

4 

7 

4 

,5 

2 

0 

4 

3 

3 

.1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

3 

.7 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 

6 

2 

0 

4 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

3 

9 

2 

6 

1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

8 

2 

8 

4 

8 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

9 

1 

6 

3 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1 

4. 

1 

4 

0 

2. 

2 

4. 

3 

4 

7 

2 

3 

4. 

8 

3 

5 

2. 

1 

4. 

1 

3 

3 

1. 

6 

4. 

1 

2. 

7 

1. 

8 

3. 

6 

3 

7 

1. 

9 

4. 

5 

2. 

7 

1. 

8 

3. 

7 

4. 

0 

2. 

1 

4. 

8 

4 

3 

2. 

0 

4. 

7 

3. 

9 

2 

0 

4. 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

5. 

3 

3 

8 

2 

3 

3. 

9 

4 

6 

1 

9 

5. 

3 

4 

3 

2. 

3 

4. 

2 

3 

8 

1. 

9 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

0 

4. 

8 

4 

1 

1 

8 

4. 

5 

3 

7 

2 

6 

4 

6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

8 

2 

6 

5 

0 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 

4 

9 

5 

0 

2 

6 

4 

7 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

2 

8 

5 

6 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4 

4 

0 

3 

9 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

.7 

o 
<o 

■7 
o 

/I 

4 

1 

o 

3 

.5 

5 

2 

3 

6 

2 

.6 

4 

4 

3 

.4 

3 

.  1 

4 

2 

2 

.2 

2 

.2 

4 

1 

3 

.1 

0 

/( 

4 

O 

O 

.  O 

1 

9 

5 

.0 

5 

.0 

2 

.0 

4 

.2 

6 

.0 

2 

.0 

3 

.7 

3 

.4 

1 

.8 

3 

.1 

3 

.6 

2 

.5 

3 

.8 

2 

.2 

2 

.7 

4 

.1 

2 

.8 

2 

.5 

3 

.3 

5 

.0 

2 

.7 

3 

.9 

6 

.8 

2 

.8 

3 

.5 

5 

.2 

2 

.7 

4 

.2 

5 

.  1 

NO  CHANGE  in  the  retail  price  of  potatoes  and 
onions  was  recorded  during  the  last  2  weeks 
of  January  but  cabbage  advanced  0.1  cent  or 
2.6  percent  per  pound. 

STOCKS  of  old  potatoes  on  January  1  were  about 
25  percent  lower  than  on  the  same  date  in  1935 
and  3  percent  lower  than  the  5-year  average 
for  January  1. 

PRESENT  farm  prices  are  expected  to  continue  at 
their  January  level  or  slightly  higher  through 
March.  From  April  to  July,  farm  prices  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  early 
potato  crop  in  southern  States  which  at 
present  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  aver- 
age. 

ACREAGE  of  early  and  second-early  cabbage  in 
the  South  is  almost  75  percent  larger  than  in 
1935  and  about  42  percent  above  the  5-year 
average.  The  early  crop  which  is  now  moving 
is  more  than  double  the  1935  acreage  and  about 
52  percent  above  the  average.  Supplies  of 
late  cabbage  are  considerably  lighter  than  a 
year  ago  and  prices  may  be  expected  to  continue 
somewhat  higher.  The  production  from  large 
acreage  of  early  cabbage,  when  it  begins  to 
move,  is  likely  to  check  the  upward  price 
movement . 

RAIL  MOVEMENT  of  onions  continues  to  run  below 
the  comparable  period  of  last  season.  Con- 
siderable movement  of  onions  has  occurred  by 
motor  truck,  however.  Movement  from  north 
central  States  has  been  heavy  and  this  has 
apparently  acted  as  a  check  on  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  in  price.  As  stocks  are  de- 
pleted the  better  grade  onions  will  begin  to 
move  in  greater  volume  and  some  price  rise 
may  be  expected  perhaps  along  in  late  February 
or  March. 
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LETTUCE  PRICES  advanced  4.6  percent,  spinach  de- 
clined 3.1  percent,  while  carrots  made  no 
change  during  the  2  weeks  ending  January  28. 

LETTUCE  is  in  full  production  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  and  Arizona,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  ship,  reports  the  crop  in  excellent 
condition.  Excellent  yields  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  resulted  in  burdensome  supplies  on  the 
market  with  very  low  prices  to  the  growers. 
As  a  result  of  a  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  shippers,  supplies  were  held  to  a  level 
which  would  prevent  an  over-supply  on  the  mar- 
kets. The  crop  around  Yuma,  Ariz.,  will  begin 
to  move  in  volume  around  March  1.  The  Salt 
River  Valley  in  Arizona  has  a  large  acreage 
which,  with  good  weather  prevailing,  should 
increase  supplies  materially  during  the  next 
few  months. 

MOVEi.IENT  of  spinach  from  Texas  is  considerably 
heavier  than  last  year  and  supplies  have  been 
ample  all  season. 

SUPPLIES  of  early  vegetables  on  the  whole  should 
be  adequate  during  the  spring  months.  While 
some  damage  in  north  Florida  and  Texas  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  freeze  during  the  latter  half 
of  January  the  principal  result  will  be  a  delay 
in  shipments  from  these  States.  Extreme  south 
Florida  escaped  the  cold  weather  with  little 
damage  to  tender  crops  but  potatoes  in  north 
Florida  were  killed  to  the  ground  and  straw- 
berries in  the  main  producing  sections  were 
damaged.  Yields  of  hardy  crops  in  central  and 
north  Florida  will  be  adversely  affected. 
There  was  no  loss  of  acreage  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  spring  cabbage  crops  but 
production  will  be  adversely  affected.  Rain- 
fall has  been  normal  or  above  in  nearly  all 
sections  while  a  few  areas  in  extreme  north 
Florida  have  suffered  severely  from  too  much 
water. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

January 

28, 

1936 

( cents) 

Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

(head) 

(lb.) 

(bunch) 

United  States 

7 

.6 

7 

.8 

New  England: 

Boston  

8 

.8 

7 

.6 

7.2 

Bridgeport  

9 

.  1 

8 

.7 

8.0 

Fall  River  

7 

.  5 

8 

.6 

6.5 

Manchester  

10 

1 

8 

1 

6.9 

New  Haven..    .. 

8 

5 

8 

4 

7.2 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

8 

7 

2 

6 . 5 

Providence  

8 

4 

8 

0 

7 . 5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

7 

3 

7 

4 

6.8 

Buffalo  

7 

7 

7 

2 

5.1 

Newark  

9 

4 

10 

0 

7.3 

New  York.... 

9 

8 

9 

3 

8.0 

Philadelphia  .  

8 

1 

8 

2 

7. 1 

Pittsburgh  

8 

3 

6 

7 

5 . 9 

Rochester  . .   

8 

6 

8 

2 

5.4 

Scranton  

8 

2 

8 

6 

6.3 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago         .  _ 

7 

8 

9 

1 

X 

6.4 

Cincinnati  

8 

4 

9 

2 

5.6 

Cleveland   . 

7 

9 

8 

3 

6.3 

Columbus.-   

9 

3 

9 

3 

5.7 

Detroit   ...   

7 

2 

7 

9 

6.1 

xnaianapoxis  

8 

0 

7 

3 

5.7 

7 

3 

8 

2 

b .  1 

6 

8 

8 

3 

/  .  1 

7 

3 

9 

9 

/  .  1 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

7 

0 

10 

3 

5.9 

Kansas  City   ... 

7 

2 

8 

1 

6.0 

Minneapolis  

8 

2 

9 

5 

6.2 

Omaha      

7 

3 

9 

3 

6.0 

O  t  .    LiOUlS      .          -  -  . 

7 

8 

6 

8 

5 . 9 

C5+  Pan! 

o  u  .  rauj  

9 

0 

9 

8 

O  .  D 

oloux  raxxs   

7 

5 

10 

3 

6 . 8 

If  icnixa  

7 

2 

8 

9 

0  . 1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

8 

3 

Q 

1 

.  J- 

7.3 

Baltimore  

9 

2 

9 

.7 

7.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

6 

10 

.4 

8.6 

Jacksonville..   

7 

7 

10 

7 

6.9 

Norfolk    

9 

3 

6 

.6 

6.5 

r\icnmonu   

7 

8 

9 

.3 

1  .  ( 

oavannan       .        .  . 

8 

.3 

8 

.9 

o  c 
O  .  D 

ri aSulUgX.On  ,    U.  U  

8 

.4 

8 

.9 

1  .  O 

winsxon— oaxem  _ 

11 

1 

13 

.0 

y .  4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

7 

8 

9 

5 

6.8 

Jackson,  Miss  

5 

0 

9 

9 

5.0 

Knoxville    ... 

6 

2 

11 

.9 

T  T 
/  .  / 

Louisville  

6 

9 

8 

1 

C  O 

D  .  O 

Memphis  

5 

7 

6 

0 

D  .  4 

Mobile                     .  - . 

8 

0 

7 

3 

0 . 6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

5 

9 

7 

3 

5.0 

LjI  raSO    

4 

9 

5 

2 

T  A 

nous  xon    

5 

3 

5 

5 

o .  1 

LlXXie  KOCK  

5 

7 

8 

0 

cr  c 

O  .  D 

New  Orleans  .  .  .  . 

7 

3 

8 

6 

A  1 
4.  1 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

6 

0 

8 

5 

3.9 

DUtte  -  

9 

7 

11 

4 

rr  rv 

/ .  y 

Denve  r  

7 

6 

6 

6 

o .  o 

oait  LaKe  oixy  

8. 

6 

7. 

8 

A  A 

4 . 4 

Tucson  

2. 

4 

8. 

3 

6  .  U 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

5. 

4 

3. 

2 

3.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

7 

1 

9. 

3 

4.3 

San  Francisco  

4. 

6 

5. 

2 

2.5 

Seattle  

6. 

8 

8. 

0 

5.2 

Spokane  

9. 

4 

10. 

0 

5.0 

'ts)  Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1956  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Orang 

Markets 

(doz. 

(lb.  ) 

lb.*) 

( doz 

.  ) 

United  States  

5.4 

*6 

6 

28. 

4 

New  England: 

Boston  

5 . 3 

D 

0 

31 

5 

Di  X^^C^Ui   

D 

■^0 

rr 
1 

Fall  River  . 

5.6 

D 

o 

32 

a 

Manchester 

4.4 

O 

0 

34 

3 

New  Haven 

5.1 

1 

32 

1 

Portland,  Maine 

4.8 

*'7 
1 

•z 

O 

31 

2 

Providence 

5.5 

D 

b 

32 

7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   . 

5.7 

I 

35 

7 

Buffalo  

4.3 

OA 

R 

0 

30 

0 

Q 

Q 

1 

X 

New  York 

6.6 

OA 

o 

35 

5 

Philadelphia 

4.8 

O  1 

/I 

■4 

31 

3 

Pittsburgh 

4.9 

b 

29 

4 

Rochester 

4.5 

OA 

31 

1 

Scranton 

3.9 

1  Q 
13 

b 

33 

0 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago  

b .  1 

*7 

0 

34 

0 

Cincinnati  

5.6 

<; 

30 

4 

Cleveland   . 

5 . 5 

D 

b 

31 

9 

OU-LLLUlULio                       _  _  . 

A  Q 

o 

Q 

o 

Detroit 

5.4 

D 

b 

33 

3 

Indianapolis 

5.4 

b 

o 
o 

29 

6 

Milwaukee 

5.5 

'^b 

rj 

1 

29 

2 

Peoria  .  - 

6.6 

•7 
O 

30 

0 

Springfield,  111 

5.0 

*  f 

1 

32 

3 

west  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids  

4.9 

A 

4 

31 

1 

Kansas  City   . 

5.6 

/ 

4 

34 

2 

IVlJ-iliiocLUUX  Xo  

y 

o 
c. 

Omaha 

5.7 

o 

O 

30 

6 

St .  Louis 

5.9 

*b 

cr 

o 

29 

1 

St.  Paul 

6.3 

*o 
*t> 

4 

34 

1 

Sioux  Falls 

5.1 

*o 
*o 

<c 

32 

4 

Wichita 

6.5 

b 

33 

1 

bouth  Atlantic. 

Atlanta  

5.3 

20 

7 

23 

8 

Baltimore  

5.3 

(J 

31 

0 

0'V^^-l■M^rtf~,-i-^-.v^              O  O 

Lnarleston ,  b .  0 

5 . 3 

22 

9 

1  f 

o 

O  1 
<c  1 

Norfolk 

5  5 

2o 

1 

32 

3 

Richmond 

5.6 

o  cr 

y 

29 

8 

Savannah 

4.9 

O  T 

^cl 

ry 

( 

21 

5 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.2 

31 

5 

Winston— Salem 

5.1 

*7 

2 

31 

0 

hiast  bouth— Lentrai : 

£jX  1  iilXli^licLill   _ 

A  A 

cr 

9 

/CD  . 

O 

Jackson,  Miss 

*  R 

U 

27. 

Q 

Knoxville 

4.4 

*5 

7 

26 

2 

Louisville 

5.2 

D 

28 

6 

Memphis 

4  5 

*5 

2 

28 

4 

Mobile 

5.4 

17 

5 

27 

3 

W 

wcoL  oouLn — uenxrax. 

Dallas 

6.3 

*6 

4 

36 . 

8 

El  Paso 

6.1 

*  R 

ry 

/ 

25 

8 

Houston 

1  1 

R 
D 

28 

7 

Little  Rock 

5.8 

*5 

6 

26 

4 

New  Orleans 

*4 

2 

29 

1 

IVIU  UIl  L  d  Xii  . 

Albuque  rque 

8  2 

*7 

3 

32 

5 

Butte 

6.3 

*9 

.6 

34 

2 

Denver 

5  6 

4 

26 

9 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.7 

*7 

.7 

23 

8 

Tucson 

5.5 

*5 

.9 

14 

Pani  f in • 

Los  Angeles  

7.2 

*6 

.9 

16 

1 

Portland,  Oreg 

4.2 

*7 

.8 

29 

0 

San  Francisco. . 

4.6 

22 

.8 

25 

6 

Seattle 

4.0 

*7 

.3 

27 

5 

Spokane  

...  3.4 

*9 

.0 

29 

2 

DURING  the  last  2  weeks  of  January  apple  and 
banana  prices  were  unchanged  from  the  preced- 
ing 2-week  period.  Orange  prices  on  the  other 
hand  declined  nearly  2  cents  per  dozen. 

APPLE  PRICES  usually  start  advancing  during  the 
late  winter  and  continue  upward  until  the  new 
crop  season.  The  extent  of  the  seasonal  rise 
is  influenced  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  crop. 
With  large  crops  the  increase  in  price  is 
usually  somewhat  less  than  with  small  crops. 
The  crop  of  1935  was  considerably  larger  than 
in  1934  but  only  around  5  percent  above  aver- 
age. Exceptionally  cold  weather  has  forced 
apples  out  of  common  storage  and  may  have 
caused  some  loss  from  freezing.  Supplies  from 
now  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  are 
pretty  well  shown  by  the  cold  storage  holdings 
on  February  1.  The  quantity  of  apples  in 
cold  storage  on  that  date  this  year  was  about 
17  percent  larger  than  on  February  1  last  year 
and  about  the  same  amount  above  the  1931-35 
average  for  the  1st  of  February.  After  apples 
are  removed  from  cold  storage  they  may  not 
keep  as  long,  consequently  purchases  in  quan- 
tities should  be  examined  carefully  to  be  sure 
the  fruit  is  firm  and  in  good  condition. 

SEASONAL  rise  in  orange  prices  does  not  usually 
begin  until  about  February.  The  prices  of 
this  fruit  may  be  expected  to  show  some  in- 
creases during  the  next  month  and  continue 
upward  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  winter 
orange  season.  Grapefruit  prices  usually  fol- 
low somewhat  the  same  trend.  In  buying 
oranges  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put 
should  be  considered.  A  medium  sized  orange 
(not  larger  than  size  200)  is  a  good  orange 
for  juicing.  The  halves  fit  the  reamer  on  the 
average  juicer  better  and  they  ream  out  clean. 
For  eating  out-of-hand  or  on  the  breakfast 
table  a  larger  fruit  is  desirable. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  28,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(#2i*) 

Peaches 
#2x  can 

Pears 
#2^  can 

Pineapple 
#2|-  can 

United  States  

  11.4 

16.1 

9.3 

18.5 

22.5 

22.5 

New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

  12.6 

  13.6 

  10.6 

  12.2 

  13.4 

  12.6 

  10.7 

16.4 

19.5 
16.9 
16.6 
17.0 
16.4 
18.0 

11.5 
11.7 

9.4 
10.7 
10.9 
10.0 

9.2 

18.6 
20.1 
18.6 
20.9 
20.0 
20.9 
18.7 

22.9 
24.9 
21.7 
24.2 
24.3 
24.5 
20.1 

22.1 
22.8 
22.4 
23.8 
23.1 
23.6 
22.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo,:,--  

Newark  -  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

  12.2 

  12.4 

  11.1 

  11.8 

  11.0 

  10.8 

  12.7 

  12.2 

18.0 
15.8 
16.7 
15.8 
14.7 
16.2 
16.5 
16.3 

8.8 
10.1 
9.0 
9.2 
9.4 
9.5 
10.5 
9.6 

19.4 
19.7 
16M 
16.9 
17.0 
18.1 
20.7 
18.6  " 

21.8 
22.8 
19.9 
20.6 
19.9 
22.5 
23.7 

21  :o 

22.3 
23.0 
21.0 
20.9 
21.2 
22.8 
23.0 
22.6 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  :— 

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111  

  11.4 

  12.2 

 12 . 4 

  11.1 

  10.6 

  10.3 

  10.9 

  13.1 

....                   12 . 2 

15.1 
15.8 
17.2 
16.7 
18.1 
15.7 
14.5 
17.1 
18.5 

10.2 
11.2 
9.9 
9.6 
9.0 
8.9 
10.0 
10.4 
11.0 

22.0 
18.8 
20.  S 
20  .  4 
19.5 
19.0 
21.2 
22.8 
22.9 

24.7 
24.0 
23.3 
25:8 
23^.0 
26.0 
20.1 
25.6 
26.5 

24.7 
23.4 
24.0 
24.8 
23.4 
23.0 
24.5 
24.6 
24.6 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

  10.7 

  10.0 

  10.7 

  11.1 

  10.9 

  11.6 

  11.4 

  10.3 

17.2 
15.0 
15.7 
15.7 
17.1 
15.0 
16.2 
17.6 

10.6 
8.8 
10.5 
10.0 
9.1 
10.2 
10.6 
9.0 

21.6 
19.1 
21.6 
20.2 
19.2 
21.4 
22.4 
18.4 

22.1 
23.4 
24.3 
23.6 
23.8 
22.5 
24.4 
22.0 

24.0 
23.3 
24.6 
23.5 
23.2 
23.8 
24.7 
22.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S,  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk    

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C  

Winston-Salem  

  11.2 

  12.7 

  10.2 

  11.4 

  10.9 

  11.4 

  11.2 

  10.8 

  12.7 

18.0 
15.5 
16.9 
16.2 
14.5 
17.8 
18.0 
15.0 
22.0 

8.8 
8.4 
8.3 
8.0 
7.8 
7.0 
8.2 
7.7 
9.3 

20.3 
16.7 
18.1 
17.5 
20.1 
18.9 
19.0 
16.9 
23.3 

23.4 

20.8 
22.1 
22.7 
24.1 
23.7 
24.0 
22.2 
25.8 

24.3 
20.2 
22.8 
22.2 
24.0 
23.7 
23.0 
21.0 
26.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

  10.5 

  14.1 

  12.4 

  11.0 

  10.7 

  11.7 

17.0 
15.7 
16.7 
15.5 
16.3 
17.2 

9.1 
9.9 
8.6 
9.5 
8.6 
8.1 

18.3 
23.8 
20.1 
19.6 
17.8 
17.4 

23.3 
24.2 
23.2 
24.5 
22.0 
20.3 

22.3 
24.7 
23.3 
22.9 
21.6 
19.3 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

  11.8 

  13.0 

  10.7 

  11.1 

  11.4 

19.7 
19.5 
16.3 
16.0 
18.2 

9.1 

9.2 
7.2 

8.4 
8.8 

19.8 
19.6 
16.1 
20.5 
18.4 

25.7 
23.6 
20.4 
24.3 
24.3 

24.4 
23.3 
20.5 
25.0 
21.8 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson  

  11.6 

  12.2 

  10.6 

  11.0 

  11.3 

19.0 
15.3 
16.2 
16.9 
16.0 

11.5 
10.2 
9.9 
7.7 
*8.8 

20.2 
19.4 
19.2 
20.6 
17.3 

23.2 
22.0 
22.3 
24.2 
20.6 

23.7 
24.5 
23.0 
23.4 
20.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..   

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  :  

Seattle  

Spokane  

  11.7 

  12.9 

  12.6 

  13.8 

  12.4 

15.8 
17.1 
15.5 
17.6 
17.8 

*8.1 
*8.7 
*8.8 
*9.2 
*11.5 

14.9 
18.8 
15.6 
19.0 
21.9 

19.0 
21.2 
19.2 
20.6 
23.8 

19.0 
21.7 
19.5 
21.6 
23.8 
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PRUNES  START  ON  A  NEW  CAREER 

[Concluded  from  page  13] 

hands  of  the  Control  Board  were  more  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of,  and  as  long  as  they  existed 
they  continued  to  threaten  the  price  of  the 
better  grade.  New  problems  arose  when  1935 's 
crop  of  280  thousand  tons,  almost  the  largest 
on  record,  came  pouring  on  the  market; 

NEW  negotiations  between  growers, 
shippers,  and  the  AAA  were  started,  this  time 
to  discover,  if  possible,  a  way  to  get  these 
supplies  into  consumption  channels.  Out  of 
these  negotiations  grew  a  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  corporation  to  buy  old  substandards 
from  the  Control  Board  and  new  ones  which  might 
I  be  available  from  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  and  to  offer  such  supplies  at  what  prices 
they  would  bring  ^from  firms  interested  in  pro- 
moting new  types  of  prune  products  here  or 
abroad.  This  corporation,  named  the  Pacific 
Prune  Products  Association,  and  created  in 
October  1935,  will  also  sell  to  manufacturers 
of  stock  feed  and  alcohol.  These  uses  of  sub- 
standards  maintain  the  industry's  policy  of 
selling  only  high-grade  prunes  whole  to  con- 
sumers, which  was  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram under  the  "United"  and  the  AAA  marketing 
agreement. 

FUNDS  for  financing  the  program  will 
come  from  a  special  appropriation  equal  to  30 
percent  of  all  duties  on  imports,  which  the 
last  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  spend  for  the  removal  of  price- 
depressing  farm  supplies.  The  plan  behind  di- 
version is  so  to  stimulate  consumer  demand  that 
future  crops  will  find  a  ready  market. 

NEW  developments  in  canning  open  new 
careers  for  prunes  which  used  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  burst  the  cans  in  which  they  were 
packed.  A  lining  recently  discovered  will  pre- 
vent such  losses  and  make  possible  delicious 
^desserts  of  prunes  canned  in  syrup  or  wine. 
Prune  juice,  once  expensive  because  it  could 
be  sold  only  in  bottles  may  make  its  way  to 
your  table  more  cheaply  in  shiny  new  cans  with 
golden  linings. 

"PRUNE  GRANULES"  promise  to  take  a 
versatile  place  on  the  pantry  shelf.  They  are 
very  dry,   yellow  pieces  of  prune  pulp,  rice- 


like in  size,  pop-corn-like  in  variety  of  shape. 
After  a  few  minutes  soaking  in  water  they  are 
ready  for  any  uses  creative  fancy  dictates. 
Bakers  use  them  for  a  new  flavor  in  bread  and 
cakes.  Kitchen  inventors  recommend  them  for 
prune  whips,  ice  cream,  prune  milk  shakes,  jams, 
and  pies.  New  recipes  are  turning  up  every  day. 
"Prune  Nuts",  is  the  possible  name  for  a  new 
delicacy  discovered  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, tasting  like  prunes  and  looking  like 
grapenuts  to  be  served  for  breakfast  with  milk 
or  cream. 

DELICACIES"  from  abroad  give  other 
suggestions  for  prune  futures  in  America. 
Prune  butter,  long  popular  in  Germany,  may  appear 
on  our  markets.  Yugoslavia  makes  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  prune  crop  into  "Slivovitz."  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  experimenting  with  this 
brandy  and  other  prune  liqueurs. 

PRUDENT  buyers  who  keep  one  eye  on  the 
budget  keep  the  other  on  labels  when  buying 
prunes.  "Moisture  Added"  means  they're  deli- 
cious eaten  raw,  but  if  you  plan  to  soak  and 
cook  anjrway,  the  dry  fruit  gives  more  food  for 
the  money.  The  smaller  the  cheaper,  usually 
applies  to  prunes,  but  small  prunes  have  more 
seed  in  proportion  to  pulp.  A  mark  "40/50"  on 
the  end  of  a  box  means  that  a  pound  contains 
between  forty  and  fifty  prunes.  "Large"  means 
that  forty  or  less  weigh  a  pound;  "medium" 
takes  in  everything  up  to  sixty;  "small"  means 
no  more  than  ninety  to  the  pound;  and  "very 
small"  covers  tiny  prunes.  Oregon  prunes  usu- 
ally cost  less  than  the  same  size  of  California, 
but  call  for  added  sugar  since  they  are  not  so 
sweet. 

CO 

TWO  UNIVERSITY  cities  announce  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  consumer  cooperatives. 
The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association, 
following  its  regular  line  of  promoting  city 
consumers'  cooperatives,  helped  a  group  of  Co- 
lumbus consumers  to  organize  a  cooperative  oil 
station  which  also  serves  as  the  buying  agent 
for  coal,  fuel  oil,  and  dry  cleaning.  Consumers 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  have  organized  three  coopera- 
tive oil  stations,  a  cleaning  and  pressing  co- 
operative, restaurant,  milk  route,  coal  yard, 
fuel  oil  business,  and  several  credit  unions. 
The  oil  cooperative  with  a  coal  yard  in  connec- 
tion did  a  business  of  $18,000  in  1935  and 
passed  8  percent  in  savings  back  to  purchasers. 


Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials— the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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This  generation 
owes  oL  dvLfy 
generations  un-' 
born  to  Kand  on 
to  them  an  agri-^ 
cultural  lieritage 
whioln  will  supply 
tliis  country  irL 
tKe  fixture  and 
on  whicK  th,ey  too 
can  make  a  living- 
ancL  let  us  hope  a 
better  living  than 
this  cfeneration 
has  made." 

Henry  A.Wallace 
Secretary  of  Ac^riculture 


"IN  the  GUIDE  of  December 
31",  a  western  consumer 
writes,  "you  describe  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  consumer  cooper- 
atives are  founded.  But  those 
principles  have  legal  aspects, 
at  least  in  my  State,  that  might 
make  it  difficult  to  incorporate 
a  cooperative.  For  instance, 
you  say  that  each  member  of  a 
cooperative  has  one  vote  regard- 
less of  how  much  stock  he  has 
bought,  and  that  he  gets  his 
dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  purchasing  he  does 
rather  than  in  proportion  to  the 
investment  he's  made  in  stock. 

"Now  in  my  State  a  corpora- 
tion must  operate  under  the 
usual  rules  that  stockholders 
must  vote  according  to  the  stock 
they  own,  and  that  dividends  are 
paid  in  proportion  to  stock 
ownership . 

"In  a  situation  like  this, 
how  can  a  cooperative  incorpo- 
rate?    Or   should  a  cooperative 


operate  on  an  unincorporated 
basis?" 

ANSWERING  the  last  part  of 
the  question  first,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  cooperative  to  oper- 
ate without  being  incorporated, 
but  it's  risky  because  in  that 
case  each  member  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  society's  obliga- 
tions, so  in  case  of  failure 
there  might  be  some  serious 
individual  hardships.  It's 
safer  to  be  incorporated,  for 
then  the  cooperative  has  the 
same  legal  position  as  other 
corporations.  They  can  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  the  members  are  not 
individually  responsible  for  the 
debts  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
membership  fee  or  stock. 

Our  correspondent  is  right 
in  realizing  that  the  usual  in- 
corporation laws  present  a  prob- 
lem to  budding  cooperatives. 
But  34  States  have  laws  that 
specifically  provide  for  the  in- 
cornoration  of  consumers'  coop- 
eratives. These  laws  are  not 
uniform,  and  some  of  them  don't 
make  it  possible  to  follow  the 
most  satisfactory  principles  of 
cooperatives.  But  others  are 
better.  The  Wisconsin  act,  for 
instance,  is  made  to  order  for 
the  needs  of  consumers'  cooper- 
ative societies. 

In  some  other  States  with- 
out cooperative  laws,  the  laws 
applying  to  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions such  as  churches,  schools, 
or  fraternal  lodges  can  some- 
times be  used  by  cooperatives. 
But  the  possibility  is  not  the 
same  in  every  State. 

FARMERS  may  organize  to 
market  farm  products  coopera- 
tively in  every  State  except 
Delaware.  Though  their  purposes 
are  different   from  a  city  con- 


sumers' cooperative,  the  laws 
usually  allow  collective  pur- 
chase of  machinery  or  supplies. 
So  groups  of  farmers  in  States 
without  general  consumers'  coop- 
erative laws  may  organize  to  buy 
their  supplies  cooperatively  by 
incorporating  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  cooperative 
marketing  act  of  their  State, 
although  other  consumers  have 
not  the  same  privilege. 

CONSUMERS  thinking  of  or- 
ganizing a  cooperative  may  check 
on  their  legal  position  by  means 
of  a  mimeographed  publication, 
"Synopses  of  Individual  Laws", 
obtainable  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

NEWEST  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature on  consumers'  co- 
operatives is  a  mimeographed 
bibliography  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  called  "Consumers' 
Cooperative  Societies:  Basic  In- 
formation Sources"  which  lists 
26  pages  of  titles  of  Government 
and  non-Government  American  pub- 
lications and  those  of  other 
countries  telling  consumers 
about  the  history  and  present 
status  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, detailed  information  about 
specific  cooperative  groups,  and 
all  published  data  helpful  to 
beginning  cooperators.  This 
bibliography  is  free  to  con- 
sumers who  write  for  it. 

H "COOPERATIVE  associations 
of  farmers",  reports  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Baltimore  Bank  for 
Cooperatives,  "came  through  the 
depression  without  a  failure 
of  major  importance."  Some,  it 
is  true,  have  gone  under,  but 
in  no  case  was  the  failure  of 
more  than  local  importance. 
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SAVING  LAND  FOR 
TOMORROWS 
CONSUMERS 


Shall  lomorroVs  consum- 
ers look  lo  a  land  stripped 
of  ils  fertility"  for  their  food 
and  clothing,  or  shall  todays 
consumers  join  "with  farm- 
ers in  conserving  and  en- 
hancing the  richness  of 
our  land? 


]EFORE  this  year  is  out,  consumers 
in  this  country  will  eat  some- 
where near  150  billion  pounds  of  food. 
They  will  use  up  over  20  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber.  They  will  purchase 
some  2y  billion  pounds  of  cotton  and 
wool  materials. 


ALL  of  these  necessities  of 
life  must  come  from  the  soil,  most  of 
them  from  our  own  land.     Behind  the 
shops    that    make    them    immediately  available, 
behind    the    factories    that    transform    raw  ma- 
terials into  useful  forms,  behind  the  railroads, 
ships,  and  trucks,   that  carry  them  from  distant 
places,    behind   the    farmers   who    grow    the  raw 
materials — behind    all    these    and   making  their 
operations  possible   is   a  thin  layer  of  earth. 
Out  of  that  soil  must  come  much  of  the  stuff  that 
makes  daily  living  possible  for  some  125  million 
people. 

VISIONARIES  predict  that  many  of  these 
necessities  one  day  will  come  to  us  from  elec- 
trical contraptions  in  the  home,  or  from  facto- 
ries which  have  learned  the  alchemy  of  trans- 
lating   a    handful    of    chemicals    into    bins  of 


Dusl  rides  the  vind, seeps  into 
homes  to  settle  inches  deepen 
vindoT57  sills. 


Desolation  after  a  1  935  dust  storm. 

food,  or  yards  of  fabric,  or  plastics  with 
which  to  build  and  equip  our  houses. 

ALREADY  dairy  farms  abroad,  they  re- 
port, are  experimenting  with  cabinets  in  which 
seed  corn  grows  a  foot  high  in  ten  days  and 
produces  five  times  the  volume  of  seed  planted 
in  the  ground.  Experimenters  predict  the  time 
will  come  when  consumers  can  grow  their  year- 
round  supply  of  greenstuffs  by  planting  some 
seeds  in  cabinets  in  their  homes.  Making  ma- 
chines instead  of  cows  do  the  work  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  will  be  another  achievement,  they  claim. 
Scientists  here  are  testing  ways  of  raising  sheep 
on  "synthetic"  foods.  Synthetic  silk  is  in  daily 
use  by  millions  of  consumers.     Synthetic  cotton 
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already  can  be  had.  Plastics  are 
taking  the  place  of  many  things 
formerly  made  of  wood. 

SOME  of  these  alchemies 
of  science  we  can  put  to  use  today. 
But  for  this  year,  next  year,  and 
many  years  to  come,  today's  con- 
sumers and  their  children  must  look 
to  the  soil  as  the  main  source  of 
their  food,  their  clothing,  and 
other  material  needs. 


SO  ESSENTIAL  a  posses- 
sion as  this  needs  cherishing  and 
care.  To  people  living  close  to 
the  land,  the  fact  that  land  and 
its  fertile  topsoil  is  not  a  per- 
manent thing,  lying  there  year 
after  year  and  ready  to  do  its  best  for  human 
needs,  is  no  news.  But  for  millions  of  consum- 
ers, remote  from  sources  of  supplies,  it  sometimes 
takes  a  catastrophe  to  make  them  aware  of  the  roots 
of  living,  and  to  provide  a  warning  that  these 
roots  must  be  preserved. 

DUST  storms  in  the  past  two  years  have 
provided  such  dramatic  warnings.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  winds 
swept  great  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  West  across  the 
country  to  cast  a  yellow 
gloom  over  cities  two 
thousand  miles  away,  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Some 
of  these  clouds  even  swept 
beyond,  and  were  sighted 
300  miles  out  to  sea.  In 
Texas,  1935  dust  storms 
piled  up  drifts  20  feet 
high,  stretching  sometimes  a 
quarter  mile  across  fields 
and  fences.  In  western 
Kansas  two  dust  storms 
carried  away  from  40  to  80 
tons  of  soil  per  acre. 


Gullies  and  Kill- 
sides  like  these 
show  faulty  land 
use.  Thousands 
of  acres  have  teen 
allowed  -to  wash 
a'way  taking  IKeir 
owners'  livelihood 
wilhlhem.  Soil 
Conservation  Serv- 
ice is  showing 
how  to  prevent 
such  devastation.. 


WIND  erosion,  set  in  motion  by  "man- 
made  forces",  the  conservationists  say,  has 
transformed  5  million  acres  of  good  land  into 
waste  areas  since  May  1934.  Some  60  million  acres 
more,  they  say  are  in  process  of  destruction  by 
the  same  cause  unless  controlled. 

CLOUD  bursts  and  heavy  rains,  which 
take   their   toll    from   the   land,    point  warning 
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Sub-standard  liv- 
ing is  the  lot  of 
thousands  of  farm 
folk  on  p  o  or  land . 
TKeyrteed.  ouiL- 
side  Kelp  to  ^et/ 
on  tKeir  feet. 


fingers,  too.  Two  years  ago  in 
a  bean  and  orchard  district  in 
southern  California  a  single 
rain  of  2-|  inches  washed  away 
525  tons  of  earth  an  acre,  and 
left  behind  land  which  was  not 
simply  damaged  but  ruined  for 
food-growing  purposes. 


NEWS  of  the  desola- 
tion that  follov/s  in  the  trail 

of  these  great  winds  and  storms  comes  headlined 
to  city  consumers. 

NOT  HEADLINED  are  the  less  dramatic, 
more  insidious,  losses  of  soil  which  are  going 
on  all  the  time.  They,  too,  are  stealing  away 
the  original  source  of  our  necessities  of  life 
or  adding  needlessly  to  their  cost. 

TWO  kinds  of  losses  loom  largest:  one 
caused  by  wind  and  water  erosion;  the  other 
caused  by  over-cropping,  or  over-cultivating 
land.  Actual  loss  of  soil  results  from  the  first. 
Loss  of  fertility  is  the  penalty  imposed  by 
both. 

CONSERVING    soil   means   both  control- 
ling erosion  and  maintaining  fertility.    In  some 
areas,   soil   impoverishment    is   due    to  one,  in 
some  to  the  other  cause.     In  the  last 
generation  we  have  added  enormously  to 
our  knowledge— if  not  to  our  practice — 
of    the    technique    of    rebuilding  soil 
fertility.     Less  familiar  is  the  cure 
of  erosion. 


RAINS,  big  and  little,  are 
constantly  at  work  on  our  many  acres. 
They  may  come  as  a  benediction  of  the 
earth,  to  give  greater  life  to  growing 
things,  but  if  the  land  that  receives 
them  can  not  absorb  and  hold  the  water, 
they  carry  away  with  them  soil  which  has 
taken  centuries  to  produce. 


Families  such  as 
IKese  are  stru^- 
^lin^  against  ter- 
rific handicaps 
Lecause  land  on 
whicKtKey  depend- 
ed for  a  living 
Kas  move  d  ou.t 
from  -under  them." 
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Reclaiming  a  §ully.  One  of  many  types 
o£  clams  lein^  constrxicted  under  IKe  soil 
oonser  vation  program. . 


Bartks  oF  deep  gullies  are  graded  and 
plarLt-edwiyn.  soil  Binding  vegetation . 


MORE  than  three-quarters  of 
our  country  is  sloping  land.  On  all 
this  land  which  is  used  for  growing 
crops  or  grazing  animals,  water — not 
controlled— can  work  permanent  damage. 
It  has  done  so  in  the  past,  is  doing 
so  today,  and  will  continue  unless 
care  is  taken  to  protect  the  soil 
against   "erosion",    or  wearing  away. 

TOPPING  these  lands  is  a 
productive  soil  which  is  only  about  7 
to  8  inches  deep.  From  these  few 
inches  must  come  our  bread,  our  veg- 
etables, our  milk  and  meat,  our  shirts 
and  socks,  our  thousands  of  other 
foods  and  clothes.  How  those  inches 
of  soil  are  cared  for  means  as  much 
ultimately  to  city  consumers  as  to 
the  farmers. 


TWO  YEARS  ago  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  made  a  survey  of  all  the  country  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  the  damage  which  wind  and 
water  erosion  had  done  to  our  soil.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  has  been  studying  the 
question,  too.  From  these  sources  come  these 
figures : 

OUR  country  covers  some  1,902  million 
acres.  Of  this  total,  close  to  1,000  million 
can  be  classed  as  agricultural  land.  About  600 
million  acres  of  this  agricultural  land  is  crop 
land  which  has  been  tilled  in  the  past,  is  being 
tilled  now,  or  is  suitable  for  tilling  in  the 
future . 

MORE  arresting  are  these  discoveries: 
Three-quarters  of  these  600  million  acres  of 
past,  present,  or  future  crop  land 
are  subject  to  erosion.  Already 
about  200  million  are  seriously 
impoverished. 

"WE  can  boast   the  banish- 
ment of  our  last  frontier",  says  the 


Building  a  dam  of  aspKalled  ta^s 
in  a  spillway  in  tKe  sou-tRwest. 
Note  pipe^  at  tKe  3ide  for 
relieving  winter  pressure. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service,  but  "we  can  also 
boast  the  most  colossal  achievement  in  soil 
wastage  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  in  the 
same  length  of  time." 


inch  by  inch,  the  valuable  topsoil  gives  way. 
During  the  next  50  years  they  may  total  as 
much  as  30  billion  dollars,  unless  we  learn 
and  use  new  ways  of  caring  for  our  soil. 


CONSERVATION  measures  must  focus  on 
all  the  present  and  potential  crop  land  which 
is  threatened  with  erosion,  but  the  immediate 
job  is  to  look  to  the  land  which  is  now  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 


EROSION  costs  do  not  stop  with  these 
soil  losses.  Their  human  costs  mount  high. 
Farms  stripped  of  their  soil  wealth  mean  bank- 
rupt farmers.  They  mean  poorer  food,  poorer 
housing,     tattered    clothing,     children  under- 


UNTIL  agricultural 
adjustment  programs  came 
along,  we  were  using  about 
360  million  acres  for  har- 
vested crops.  Fertility  of 
the  soil  has  been  reduced  vir- 
tually throughout  this  area 
and  must  be  rebuilt.  Erosion, 
says  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  has  ruined  50  million 
acres.  The  major  concern  is 
that  soil  losses  shall  be 
stopped  on  the  remaining  310 
million  acres. 

MILLIONS  of  gul- 
lies, which  never  existed 
when  we  started  to  farm  our 
country,  now  run  across  its 
face  like  cracks  on  a  chapped 
hand.  Many  of  them  have  cut 
their  way  into  precious  land 
and  are  carrying  away  what 
might  be  used  for  growing 
clothes  and  food  for  people. 


TKree  -  qixar-ters  of  our  coun'tr/  is  slopin.^  land.  On  allll^is 
land -wkicK  is  -used  for  ^rovirt^  crops  or  ^razin^  animals, 
Tvaler  -  not  controlled-  can  work  permanent  damage. 


SCHOOL  books  do  not  tell  the  tale. 
We  have  grown  up  innocently  believing  that  our 
wealth  in  soil  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  when 
the  last  foot  of  land  was  acquired.  All  of  the 
little  rocks  and  rills  prettily  pictured  seem 
to  have  been  there  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
They  beguile  us  with  their  charm.  Seldom  if  ever 
do  we  pause  to  question  how  they  came  about  and 
what  their  coming  has  cost  us. 

THIEF-LIKE,  this  wearing  away  of 
valuable  soil  goes  on  year  after  year.  Three 
billion  tons  of  soil  are  lost  from  fields  and 
pastures  every  year,  a  loss  put  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  400  million  dollars  a 
year.     Losses  grow  proportionately  greater  as. 


nourished,  and  lacking  normal  opportunities. 
Many  of  the  one  million  farm  families  who  have 
had  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  past  2  years,  had  been  trying  to 
make  a  living  on  land  which  could  no  longer 
support  them. 

NOR  do  those  costs  stop  at  the  doorsteps 
of  the  bankrupt  farmers.  What  little  produce 
such  farmers  can  bring  to  market  is  enough  to 
pull  down  prices  which  farmers  on  good  lands  re- 
ceive. That  in  turn  forces  farmers  on  good  lands 
to  overwork  their  soil  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

HERE,  then  is  the  problem.  We  have  125 
million  and  more  consumers  to  feed  and  clothe. 
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Te  rraced  -wKeaifieH 
orL  an  Erosion Exper- 
iirverLt  Farm  intKe 
middle-^est. 


Strips  of  summer 
wKeat  seeded  orL-tKe 
corLlour  in.  a  summer^ 
fallov  fieldio  retard 
"the  do-wii-wasli  of  soil . 


We  are  doing  the  job 
now  by  using  up  or  let- 
ting waste  away  the 
source  of  materials 
original  for  these 
needs.  Next  genera- 
tion's consumers — pos- 
sibly 15  million  more 
than  we  are — must  look 
to  this  soil  for  their 
food  and  clothing.  What 
can  we  do  to  farm  our 
soil  and  keep  it,  too, 
and  so  increase  our 
own  chances  for  a  good 
living  and  those  of 
tomorrow's  consumers? 


OBVIOUSLY  our  soil  has  wasted  away  in 
the  past  because  it  has  not  been  used  wisely, 
but  why? 

PART  of  the  answer  lies  in  farmers' 
ignorance  of  wise  soil-conserving  methods.  Most 
of  it  is  due  to  failure,  largely  because  of 
immediate  economic  pressure,  to  put  such  methods 
into  practice. 

NATURE  has  its  own  protectors — trees, 
grass,  shrubs,  that  hold  the  soil  in  place. 
When  people  come  along  and  destroy  this  protec- 


tive covering,  by  burning  forest  or  grasslands, 
ploughing  and  cultivating  cleared  land,  over- 
grazing, they  expose  the  fertile  topsoil  to  the 
rain.  Crops  which  humans  want  from  the  soil  do 
not  hold  the  soil  in  place  as  tightly,  surely, 
as  nature ' s  guardians . 

WATER  erosion  then  has  its  chance. 
Rain,  which  cannot  penetrate  or  is  not  held  by 
the  soil,  flows  across  cultivated  fields,  picks 
up  fine  fertile  particles.  Little  rivulets — 
running,  perhaps,  along  a  rut  from  a  cartwheel — 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 
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Nuts  for  Exlra  Nutrition 


Festive  touches  on 
the  menu  can  make 
valuable  additions 
to  the  diet . 


OOD  FADDISTS  claim  that  nuts  are  enough 
for  a  well-fed  life.  Nutrition  specialists 
say  this  is  an  exaggeration.  But  after  the 
scientific  sifting  of  fact  and  fallacy,  plenty 
of  reasons  remain  to  justify  a  real  place  on  the 
marketing  list  for  treats  in  the  form  of  nuts. 

V7HETHER  TASTE  or  food  value  stimu- 
lates your  hunger  for  nuts,  it  stands  to  be 
well  satisfied  this  year.  Big  nut  crops  are 
on  the  cards.  The  pecan  crop  is  the  biggest 
on  record.  The  total  production  of  walnuts, 
pecans,  almonds,  and  filberts  is  almost  half 
again  as  big  as  usual.  The  peanut  crop  is 
breaking  all  records.  When  you  count  the  nuts 
we  gather  from  our  wild  American  trees — black 
walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  hazelnuts, 
beechnuts  and  pine-nuts — the  total  adds  up  to 
a  staggering  tonnage.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  nuts,  importing  less 
and  less.  Between  1920  and  1927  we  raised  our 
yearly  per  capita  eating  average  of  nuts  other 
than  peanuts  from  2  pounds  to  3  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  we  dropped  back  to  2  pounds 
apiece.  As  consumer  incomes  go  up.  Government 
nut  experts  are  forecasting  that  our  nut  con- 
sumption, especially  of  native  nuts,  '.vill  rise 
again. 

PEANUTS,  botanically  not  true  nuts 
at  all,  nevertheless  lead  the  field  in  the  taste 
of  nut  consumers.  As  nuts,  in  candy,  in  peanut 
butter,  we  usually  eat  twice  as  much  of  peanuts 
as  we  do  of  all  other  nuts  combined.  Probably 
because  peanuts  are  always  cheaper  than  other 
nuts,  we  gave  a  still  bigger  edge  to  peanuts 
over  other  nuts  during  the  depression.     In  the 


It  lakes  a  ba^  this  oF  almonds  in  the  shell 
to  (^ive  the  pound  of  nut  meds  in  the  dish . 


years  1931-32  and  1932-33,  our  annual  consump- 
tion of  peanuts  in  these  forms  went  up  to  an 
average  of  more  than  400,000  tons,  almost  three 
times  the  consumption  of  all  other  nuts  combin- 
ed. Since  then  more  of  the  peanut  crop  has  been 
going  into  peanut  oil,  as  shortage  of  other  fats 
has  opened  up  new  market  possibilities  for  pea- 
nuts. This  year's  crop  of  peanuts  for  all  pur- 
poses promises  to  total  620,000  tons,  or  more 
than  a  billion  pounds. 

WALNUTS  take  second  place  in  consumer 
favor.  Over  a  third  of  the  commercially  raised 
"tree  nuts"  we  ate  last  year  were  the  so-called 
"English"  walnuts,  which  actually  originated  in 
Persia  and  came  to  us  by  way  of  England.  Nov/ 
five-sixths  of  those  we  eat  are  raised  on  our 
own  west  coast.  Most  of  the  imported  sixth  comes 
from  China. 

PECANS,  headlining  native  nuts,  have 
come  'way  up  in  popularity  in  the  last  few 
years,  crowding  almonds  out  of  their  position 
in  American  consumption  and  showing  signs  of  se- 
rious competition  with  "English"  walnuts ,  Pecans 
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make  up  one-fifth  of  the  tree  nuts  we  eat  now- 
adays. Pushing  in  this  direction  is  the  rapid 
development  of  the  new  improved  varieties — 
"paper  shell"  to  the  lay  consumer.  This  year's 
pecan  production  is  almost  twice  as  big  as  the 
average  for  the  5  years  1930-34. 

CASHEW  NUTS  have  skyrocketed  overnight 
into  fourth  place  in  America's  nut  eating.  Only 
5  years  ago,  in  the  year  1929-30,  this  exclusive- 
ly imported  nut  accounted  for  just  about  one 
three-hundredth  of  our  nut  consumption,  not 
counting  peanuts.  By  1930-31  it  had  jumped  to 
one-twentieth,  and  in  1931-32  up  again  to  one- 
twelfth,  and  the  last  figures — 1934-35 — show  us 
eating  one  pound  of  cashew  nuts  in  every  seven 
pounds  of  "tree  nuts."  The  experts  figure  we 
haven't  seen  the  end  of  this  trend,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  falling  off  of  nut  imports. 

BRAZIL  NUTS,  which  are  all  imported, 
accounted  for  almost  one-eighth  of  the  tree  nuts 
we  ate  in  1934-35. 

ALMONDS  have  been  on  the  toboggan  in 
American  taste  since  1919.  Then  they  ranked 
first  in  consumption  (always  excluding  peanuts). 
Now  they  rank  fifth.  From  the  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  which  Americans  on  the  average  ate  in 
that  year  we  have  cut  our  consumption  down  to  a 
yearly  per  capita  average  of  one  quarter  of  a 
pound.     And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 


Classifying  -wal- 
nuts according 
to  color. 


CHESTNUTS,  since  the 
blight  that  wiped  out  Amer- 
ican   trees,  nowadays 
all  come  from  abroad 
—  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  even 
Japan.  They 
make  up  about 
one-twen- 
tieth of 


Harvest 
season 
for  Cali- 
fornia 
walnuls. 


the  tree 
nutswe  eat . 
Then  come 
filberts,  big 
brothers  to  our 
own  wild  hazel- 
nuts, also  mostly 
imported.  Following 
down  the  line  in  still 
smaller  proportions  of  American 
consumption    come    the    pignolias — 
the  imported  kind  of  'pine  nut' — pistachios,  and 
others  in  too  small  quantity  to  have  their  shares 
reported. 

DEPRESSION  brought  loss  to  nut  growers 
in  the  United  States.  Consumers  could  not  spend 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  give  growers 
sufficient  income  to  pay  them  for  producing  the 
increasing  crops  of  American  nuts.  During  the 
years  1927-28  to  1930-31  growers  received  an 
average  of  better  than  17  cents  a  pound  for  pe- 
cans, walnuts,  and  almonds.  This  price  had  come 
down  to  an  average  of  8.3  cents  in  1932.  Pea- 
nuts, always  much  lower  in  price  than  other  nuts, 
dropped  in  the  same  period  from  nearly  5  cents  a 
pound  at  the  farm  in  1928  to  1^  cents  a  pound  in 
1932. 

CONTROL  PROGRAMS  were  requested  by  nut 
producers  to  lift  the  burden  of  surplus  nuts 
which  was  pushing  prices  down  to  loss  levels. 
The  chief  trouble  spots  were  in  the  walnut, 
pecan,  and  peanut  industries, 
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WALNUT  HANDLERS  worked 
together   in    1933,    1934,  and 
1935  under  AAA  market- 
ing agreements  to  pro- 
tect   the  American 
unshelled  walnut 
industry.      By  the 
terms     of  all 
three  agree- 
ments,    only  70 


Peanuls 

in  NorlK 
Carolina. 


percent  of  each 
year's  supply  of 
'  me  rchantab 1 e  ' 
walnuts  may  be  mar- 
keted in  the  regular 
unshelled  form.  The 
supply  means  the  total 
nuts  on  hand  including 
both  current  crop  and  carry- 
over from  previous  years.  'Mer- 
chantable '  nuts  means  those  grading 
high  enough  to  go  into  the  unshelled  nut  trade. 
Ordinarily  only  culls  are  sold  in  shelled  form, 
which  with  imports  from  China  make  up  nearly 
all  the  walnuts  we  buy  already  shelled.  But 
under  the  terms  of  the  control  programs,  the  30 
percent  'surplus'  is  turned  over  to  the  walnut 
control  board,  to  be  exported  or  marketed  in  the 
form  of  shelled  nuts. 


PECAN  HANDLERS  are  signing  a  tenta- 
tively approved  pecan  program  which  would 
stipulate  grading  and  price  filing,  and  elimi- 
nate certain  unfair  trade  practices,  but  would 

I not  control  volume  of  production  or  marketing. 
This  agreement  would  affect  only  the  pecans  sold 
unshelled.  This  includes  all  improved  "paper- 
shell"  varieties  of  pecans  v/hich  are  always 
marketed  in  their  shells.  Most  seedling  pecans 
.|  go  to  market  only  after  shelling.  Normally  the 
improved  pecans  sold  in  their  shells  make  up 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total.  This  year,  with 
a  bumper  crop  which  throws  all  normal  proportions 
out   of   balance,    16^   million   pounds   out    of  a 


total  crop  of  95  million  pounds  are  of  the  im- 
proved varieties,  due  to  go  to  market  in  their 
shells . 

PEANUT  CROPS,  so  record-breaking  as 
those  of  1931  and  1932,  both  over  the  billion- 
pound  mark,  with  low  consumer  incomes  to  buy 
them,  brought  loss  to  the  farmer.  At  the  1932 
average  farm  price  of  less  than  1|  cents  a  pound, 
growers'  income  hit  a  low  of  under  13  million 
dollars  for  the  year,  a  drop  by  almost  two- 
thirds  from  their  35-|-  million  dollar  income  in 
1928.  To  correct  this  impossible  situation, 
a  marketing  agreement  was  negotiated  with  pea- 
nut shellers  and  became  effective  in  January  1934. 
Technical  difficulties  prevented  this  becoming 
entirely  effective,  and  experience  led  to  a 
new  plan  which  went  into  effect  in  October  1934. 
With  a  tremendous  crop  of  over  a  billion  pounds 
threatening  to  depress  prices,  a  "diversion  pro- 
gram" was  agreed  upon  (see  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE, 
December  17,  1934) .  Under  its  terms  growers 
received  diversion  payments  on  peanuts  sold  to 
be  crushed  for  oil  which  would  give  them  suffi- 
cient total  return  for  their  nuts  to  compete 
with  the  price  they  could  get  from  the  shelled- 
goods  trade.  Out  of  the  914  million  pounds  of 
peanuts  actually  offerred  for  sale  during  the 
year,  about  153  million  pounds  were  diverted 
into  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  and  its  byprod- 
ucts. Due  to  the  program  that  made  this  pos- 
sible, and  the  higher  average  incomes  consumers 


Peanuls  plus  a  lillle 
oil^saRjandlaW 
tecome  deli  - 
ciousKome- 
made  pea- 
nul  tulter. 
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were  receiving  which  enabled  them  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  program  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
cent  a  pound  on  the  retail  price  of  peanuts, 
peanut  growers  received  an  average  of  3^  cents 
a  pound  for  their  peanut  crop,  bringing  their 
income  from  peanuts  for  the  year  up  to  29f 
million  dollars.  And  practically  no  unsold 
stock  remained  to  handicap  the  next  year's 
peanut  market. 

THE  1935  CROP  totals  even  bigger  than 
1934's,  breaking  all  records.  Under  a  new  diver- 
sion program  which  took  effect  last  Fall,  113 
million  pounds  of  peanuts  have  been  diverted  or 
purchased  subject  to  diversion,  and  the  farm 
price  for  the  year  held  at  an  average  of  3.2 
cents  a  pound,  raising  growers'  total  income 
from  peanuts  for  the  year  to  34^  million  dollars. 
Contracts  under  this  program  have  now  expired. 
Unless  consumers  through 
still  higher  incomes  are 
willing  to  buy  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  peanuts  than 
usual  in  the  form  of  nuts, 
candy,  and  peanut  butter,  or 
unless  nev/  means  are  found 
to  divert  more  peanuts  into 
other  channels,  farmers  and 
manufacturers  stand  to  have 
a  sizable  left-over  of  their 
peanuts  on  their  hands  at  the 
beginning  of  next  season. 


COMPARE  COSTS  OF  SHELLED 
AND  UNSHELLED  NUTS 


CONSUMERS  have 
been  consistently  lucky  in 
these  years  of  high  produc- 
tion   and    lowering  retail 

prices  of  nuts.  "Soup  to  nuts"  used  to  mean  a 
festive  company  dinner.  Now  we  can  buy  pecans 
in  the  nut  shop  on  the  corner  at  prices  that 
used  to  mean  peanuts.  And  all  nuts  are  bargains 
in  food  value . 


To  get  one  pound  of  nut  meats  you  need 
these  pounds  unshelled: 

Pounds 

Almonds   3'/3 

Brazil  nuts   2'/2 

Chestnuts   1  '/2 

Filberts   2  % 

Peanuts   1  '/2 

Pecans: 

Seedlings   2 1/2 

Stuart  (Improved  variety)   2V2 

Schley  (Improved  variety)   1 

Pistachios   3 

Pignolias   IV2 

Walnuts  ("English")   2V2 


FAT  CONTENT  varies  with  the  variety  of 
nut.  Proportion  ranges  from  a  low  in  coconuts  of 
one-third  fat,  through  almonds — about  half  fat — 
up  to  pecans  which  are  almost  three-quarters 
fat.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  most  nuts  ranges 
between  one-half  and  two-thirds.  This  puts  nuts 
definitely  on  the  spot  reserved  for  fuel  value, 
and  calls  for  wariness  about  uses  that  would 
double  the  richness  of  dishes  or  meals  already 
rich.  Most  nuts  have  a  calory  count  of  well 
over  3,000  calories  per  pound,  or  equal  to  the 
entire  day's  requirement  of  fuel  value  for  an 
active  man. 

EXCEPTION  to  this  general  rule  of  oili- 
ness  in  nuts  is  the  chestnut  with  only  one-third  the 
calory  count  of  the  pecan,  and  that  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  carbohydrates .  Coconut  meat  comes  not 
much  higher  in  fuel  value  but  lacks  also,  the  high 

protein  values  of  the  typical 
nut.  Peanuts,  almonds,  and 
cashew  nuts,  while  further  up 
the  fuel  value  scale,  are  not 
in  the  high  fat-content  class 
of  pecans,  walnuts,  hickory 
nuts,  filberts,  butternuts, 
and  Brazil  nuts. 


IRON  in  good  sup- 
ply comes  with  natural,  un- 
blanched  nut  kernels,  espe- 
cially those  of  almonds, 
hazelnuts,  walnuts,  pecans, 
and  hickory  nuts.  Phosphor- 
ous is  richly  provided  by 
most  nuts. 


VITAMINS  are  not  an  important  contri- 
bution of  nuts,  though  most  nuts  are  good  sources 
of  Vitamin  B,  the  "appetite  vitamin."  Some 
nuts  offer  a  fair  supply  of  Vitamin  A,  too, 
which  helps  to  stand  off  certain  infections. 


PROTEIN  leads  the  list  of  nut  recom- 
mendations. Nut  protein,  like  that  in  eggs  and 
milk  and  meat,  is  "efficient"  protein,  able  to 
help  us  build  and  repair  body  tissues  .  But  be- 
fore you  make  high-wide-and-handsome  substitu- 
tions, consider  the  impracticability  of  eating 
enough  nuts  to  get  your  quota  of  protein  when  in 
most  nuts  you  must  eat  so  much  fat  along  with  it. 
So  count  on  nuts  as  a  supplementary,  not  exclu- 
sive, source  of  protein  supply. 


BEST  USES  for  nuts,  then,  are  in  dishes 
and  in  meals  where  the  fat  is  short,  and  the 
protein  can  well  stand  reenforcement .  In  sal- 
ads, as  stuffing  and  topping,  and  flavor  accents 
for  vegetable  dishes,  in  loaves  for  main  courses, 
and  to  dress  up  and  give  body  to  modest  des- 
serts— these  are  the  places  on  the  menu  that 
call  loudest  for  nuts. 

ECONOMY  carried  to  its  ultimate  possi- 
bility would  call  for  careful  calculation  as  to 
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Modern  cultivating  melKocls 
Kave  Kelped  in  tKe  pecans 
swift  drive  to-ward  tKe 
"top  amon^  nut  crops. 


whether  to  buy  nuts  shelled 
or  in  the  shell.  At  first 
glance  it  seems  obvious 
that  by  doing  the  labor 
yourself  you  can  save 
money.  But  do  a  little 
figuring  first.  Get  the 
prices  of  nuts  shelled  and 
unshelled  in  your  store. 
Use  the  table  on  page  12 
which  shows  how  many  pounds 
of  nuts  in  the  shell  it 
takes  to  give  you  one  pound 
of  nut  meats. 


PRICES  in  one 
Washington  nutshop  gave  us 
these  results:  "English" 
walnuts,  for  instance,  cost 
85  cents  a  pound  already 

shelled.  That  sounds  expensive.  With  their 
shells  on  they  cost  35  cents  a  pound.  But  wait. 
To  get  one  pound  of  shelled  nut  meats  we  must  buy 
2i  pounds  of  the  unshelled  nuts  at  35  cents  a 
pound,  totaling  88  cents,  as  against  85  cents 
for  the  equivalent  nuts  already  shelled.  In 
the  case  of  almonds,  we  were  quoted  95  cents  a 
pound  for  the  shelled  nuts  and  38  cents  a  pound 
for  the  unshelled.  It  takes  3^  pounds  of 
unshelled  almonds  to  give  a  pound  of  meats,  so 
we  would  have  to  pay  almost  $1.27  for  what  we 


could  get  for  95  cents  if  we  passed  up  the  heavy 
labor. 

SOME  USES,  of  course,  call  for  nuts  in 
the  shell.  For  after-dinner  nibbling  from  the 
fruit  and  nut  bowl  before  the  fire,  the  nut- 
cracker seems  indicated.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  little  point  in  spending  extra  money 
for  the  privilege  of  cracking  nuts  that  are  to 
be  chopped  up  for  nut  bread,  cakes,  and  candy. 

HYGIENE  raises  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  consumers  on  the  point  of  shelled  ver- 
sus unshelled  nuts.  Doubt  on  that  score  seems 
entirely  logical,  since  a  hand-processed,  un- 
cooked product  is  wide 
open  to  contamination.  It 
can  only  be  as  clean  as  the 
hands  that  did  the  work,  and 
the  precautions  of  clean- 
liness depend  entirely  on 
the  conscience  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  packing  com- 
pany. Consumers  who  plan 
to  use  nuts  in  ways  which 
give  them  a  thorough  cook- 
ing can  feel  safe  in  buying 
them  shelled.  For  raw  uses 
it  seems  obvious  that  the 
unshelled  nut  boasts  the 
advantage  of  absolute 
safety  in  its  natural 
germ-free  package. 


One  -vay  a  popular  Amer- 
ican nut  ^oes  to 
market. 


Pecans  ^radin^  tKem- 
selves  -with  tKe  lielp 
of  a  macKine . 
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ESEARCHERS  for  the  National  Association  of 
Marketing  Officials  have  completed  the  big 
job  of  compiling  and  studying  egg  laws  and  grades 
in  the  country. 

TWO  hundred  egg  laws,  they  find,  have 
been  passed  by  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  last  25  years.  Some  10  percent  of  them  have 
been  repealed.  About  70  percent  have  been 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten.  Only  20 
percent  are  now  being  rigidly  enforced. 

MANY  of  the  latter  are  laws  which  have 
little  immediate  importance  to  consumers,  but 
knowledge  of  two  kinds  of  laws — on  grades  and 
sizes — should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  buyers 
who  want  to  know  quality  values  before  they  buy. 


Low-priced  e^^  months  are  coming 
— MarcK,  April,  and  May  —  wln.ei\- 
wise  consumers  plan  for  more  e66s 
inthe  family  menu.. 


EGG  standards  are  not  yardsticks  of 
food  nutrients  but  of  other  quality  character- 
istics,  including  size. 

VARIATION  in  the  amount  of  food  nu- 
trients in  eggs  is  not  important  except  in  re- 
spect to  vitamins.  Egg  yolks  contain  Vitamins 
A,  B,  D,  and  G.  The  amount  of  Vitamins  B  and  G 
is  about  the  same  in  all  eggs.  Vitamin  A  varies 
considerably,  depending  on  the  diet  of  the  hen, 
the  number  of  eggs  which  the  hen  lays,  and  on 
time   in  the   egg-laying  season.     Vitamin  D  can 


20  STATES  HAVE  EGG  GRADES  OF  THEIR  OWN 


State 


New  York*  

California'^  

Florida*  

Michigan*  

Minnesota*  (retail). 

Nevada*  

North  Carolina*  

North  Dakota*  

South  Carolina*  

Wyoming*  

Arizona  

Connecticut  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Maryland  

Rhode  Island  

Vermont  

Wisconsin  


Best  ^rade 


Second  grade 


Third  grade 


Fourth  grade 


Fancy  |  "A"  

Specials  '  Extras  

Florida  fresh   Shipped  

Fancy  !  "A"  

Minnesota  "A"  No.  1   Minnesota  "A"  Medium. 

Large,  special   Large,  extra  

Fresh  North  Carolina          Cold  storage  

"A"   "B"  

South  Carolina  fresh   Cold  storage  

Wyoming  fresh  j  Fresh-out-of-State  

Arizona  fresh. 

Fancy  and  special   Connecticut,  extra  

Extra   Standard  

Grade  "A"  hennery   Grade"  B",  strictly  fresh_. 

Grade  1  special   Grade  2  

Grade  "A"  (extras)   Grade  "  B"  (firsts)  

Fresh   Large  24-oz.  doz  

Special   Fresh- 


"B"   -  C." 

Standard  i  Trade. 

Cold  storage. 


"B"  

Minnesota  "  B"  No.  1. 
Large,  standard. 
Processed,  shipped.. 
Undergrade. 
Shipped. 

Cold  storage  


"C." 


Preserved. 


Vermont  fancy  

Wisconsin  grade  "  A". 


Vermont  medium  

Wisconsin  grade  "B' 


Connecticut,  gathered. 

Trade   Yard  run. 

Grade  "C",  fresh   Grade  "D",  edible. 

Grade  3   U.  S.  lower  grades. 

Grade  "C"  (seconds). 

Medium  21-oz.  doz  

Processed. 

Vermont  pullet  

Wisconsin  undergrade. 


Small  18-oz.  doz. 
Vermont  "  A." 


*  Grading  in  these  States  is  compulsory. 
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vary,  also,  according  to  the  kind  of  feed  and 
the  amount  of  sunlight  which  the  hen  receives. 
Between  one  egg  and  another  on  the  market  these 
days  there  is  probably  little  difference  in  this 
vitamin,  however,  since  most  hens  are  being  fed 
a  ration  to  which  cod  liver  oil  has  been  added. 

AGE  is  still  a  quality  standard  in 
some  laws,  yet  scientific  studies  show  that  it 
is  a  poor  index.  One  study  proved  that  eggs 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  will  de- 
teriorate as  much  in  3  days  as  eggs  kept  at  33 
degrees  for  100  days.  Cold  storage  eggs  which 
have  been  stored  so  that  they  are  fit  to  eat 
probably  show  little  loss  in  food  nutrients. 

DISTANCE  from  point  of  production  is 
no  measure  of  quality,  either,  provided  the  eggs 


have  been  handled  with  ordinary  care  and  kept  at 
the  right  temperature  between  their  laying  and 
their  selling. 

UNITED  STATES  grades,  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  are  vol- 
untary. Any  dealer  can  have  the  expert  services 
of  this  Bureau's  graders,  provided  he  pays  the 
small  cost  involved.  The  cost  of  grading  25 
cases,  each  of  them  holding  30  dozen  eggs  is 
only  $1.50,  or  0.2  cent  a  dozen.  Many  eggs  are 
sold  today  under  these  grades.  Eggs  graded  by 
these  agents  can  then  be  marketed  with  a  seal 
on  the  carton  which  shows  the  grade  and  either 
the  date  when  the  grading  was  done  or  a  marker 
reading:   "Not  to  be  sold  after  (date)." 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 


SIZE  STANDARDS  FOR  EGGS 
(Dozen  Weight) 


State 


Arizona  

California  

Colorado  (1st  and 
2d  grades  only). 
Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  


Louisiana   (U.  S 

grades). 
Maine     (U.  S 

grades). 

Maryland  

Minnesota  

Montana   (U.  S 

grades). 
Nebraska  

Nevada     (U.  S 

grades). 
New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey.  

New  York  

North  Dakota  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

Utah  

Vermont  

Wisconsin  


Large 


24  oz  

NL  23  V2  oz  

NL  24  oz  

NL  24  oz  

23  oz.  or  over  

NL  24  oz  

24  oz.  av  

Av.  24  oz.  (2  eggs  at 

22-oz.  rate  allow- 
able). 
Uniformly  large  

NL  24  oz  

NL  24  oz  

23  oz.  av  

24  oz.  av  

Specials,  24  oz.  net.. 

Extras,  24  oz.  av  

NL  24  oz____.  

NL  24  oz  

NL  24  oz  

NL  24  oz  

24  oz____-  

24  oz.  av  

24  oz.  av  

24  oz.  av  

NL  24  oz  


Medium 


Small  or  pullet 


NL*  20  oz__. 
NL  20  oz-.. 
NL  201/2  oz. 

21  oz.  av  


21  and  22  oz. 
NL  20 '/2  oz.. 


201/2  oz.  av  

22  oz.  (2  eggs  at 
20-oz.  rate  allow- 
able). 

221/7  oz  


NL  21  oz. 

NL  21  oz. 
20  oz.  av.. 


20 1/2  oz.  av  

Extra  24  oz.  net. 
20  oz.  av  


NL  211/2  oz. 
NL  21  oz. 
NL  201/2  oz. 
NL  23  oz.-.. 

21  oz  

21  oz.  av  

201/2  oz.  av.. 

21  oz.  av  

NL  21  oz. 


NL*  16  oz. 

NL  16  oz  

NL  17  oz. 

Less  than  20  oz.  but 
at  least  18  oz. 

19  and  20  oz  

NL  1 7 1/2  oz  


171/2  oz.  av. 

2  2  1/2  oz. 
Cooking,  20  oz. 
NL  18  oz. 


17  oz.  av. 

Standards,     22  oz. 

and  up. 
16  oz.  av  


NL  19  oz. 


Less  than  20 1/2  oz. 
Av.  20  oz. 

17  oz.  av. 

18  oz.  av. 
17  oz.  av. 

19  oz.  av. 


Peewee 


Under  15  oz. 

Others  

Under  19  oz. 


Less. 


Over-grades 


Extra  large  24  oz. 
av.,  23  oz.  min. 

Extra  large,  NL  27 
oz. 


^A"  No.  1,  av.  24 
oz. 


Large    special,  26 
oz.  av. 


*NL  means:  Not  less  than. 
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CONSUMER 


ARMERS  improved 
their  position 
in  1935  over  1934 
to  the  tune  of  12 
percent  more  gross 
income,  10  percent 
more  in  cash  income, 
and  the  largest  re- 
turn for  their  labor, 
capital,  and  man- 
agement for  any  year 
since  1929. 

GROSS  INCOME  of  farmers  for  1935, 
according  to  economists  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  who  report  on  the  farm  situ- 
ation, was  $8,110,000,000,  compared  with  about 
7i  billion  in  1934,  and  5i  billion  in  1932,  the 
lowest  point  of  the  depression.  This  estimate 
of  increased  gross  income  includes  rental  and 
benefit  payments,  but  final  figures  for  1935 
will  probably  show  a  decrease  in  these  payments 
of  more  than  100  million  dollars  from  1934. 

EXPENSES  of  farmers,  including  wages, 
taxes,  interest,  rent,  and  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  did  not  go  up  during 
1935  as  much  as  farmers'  income,  so  that  their 
net  income  left  after  allowing  for  these  expend- 


r 
re 
r 


It 
at 
to 
is 
at 

they  made  in  1932. 

PRODUCTION  volume  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1934,  with  bigger  output  of  grains,  cot- 
ton, vegetables,  and  fruits  balanced  by  smaller 
production  of  meat  animals,  livestock  products, 
and  poultry.  But  high  prices  allowed  both  grain 
crops  and  animal  products  to  bring  in  more  in- 
come in  1935  than  in  1934,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  crops  were  larger  and  the  livestock 
numbers  smaller. 

BIGGEST  GAINS  went  to  the  Eastern  Corn 
Belt  States,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Moun- 
tain States.  Only  eight  States  received  less 
income  than  in  1934,  those  mostly  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region  which  showed  the  smallest  gen- 
eral improvement. 


■FARMER  BRIEFS  J^<^-^  WASHINeiON 


Decree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  plays  anim- 
portan-t  part  in  plant  ^rowtK.  Some  plants 
require  an  aoid  soil,  some  prefer  an  alka- 
line one.  Here  a  chemist  in  the  Soil  Investi- 
gations Division  of  tKe  Bureau  of  Chemislry 
and  Soils  o£tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  deternn.inin6  tKe  acidity  of  soil . 


itures  was  greati 
than  the  year  befo 
and  larger  than  fi 
any  year  since  192! 
Though  this  return  ( 
their  capital,  1; 
bor,  and  managemei 
is  72  percent  of  wh. 
farmers  were  able  ' 
make  in  1929,  it  : 
still  three  timeswhi 
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MOST  encouraging  factor  in  farmers' 
present  situation,  according  to  economists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  "that 
the  last  year  actually  has  improved  the  farmer's 
position  relative  to  other  productive  groups. 
Not  all  farmers  have  shared  fully  in  this — 
eastern  dairymen  and  potato  growers  for  in- 
stance— but  it  is  true  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole . " 

RESULTS  of  farmers'  relative  prosper- 
ity have  already  started  going  down  the  line  to 
improve  the  situation  of  other  groups.  People 
who  make  and  sell  clothing,  house  furnishings, 
farm  machinery,  automobiles,  and  building  mate- 
rials have  felt  the  biggest  benefit  of  this  new 
farm  buying.  General  stores  in  small  towns  sold 
goods  coming  to  1/5  more  dollars  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1935  than  in  the  same  time  during 
1934.  Though  this  was  only  4/5  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  these  stores,  sales  in  the  same  part  of 
1929,  and  allov/ance  for  the  difference  in  prices 
would  show  that  these  1935  dollars  bought  almost 
as  much  goods  as  the  1929  dollars  did.  An  even 
more  startling  indication  is  that  of  the  mail- 
order houses  which  supply  needs  of  farm  fami- 
lies. They  reported  bigger  sales  than  for  the 
first  11  months  of  any  year  since  1929,  and  if 
the  price  level  is  taken  into  account  the  figures 
represent  more  merchandise  sold  than  in  the  same 
period  of  any  year  on  record. 

AAA 

1,000  CREDIT  UNIONS  organized  under 
Federal  charter  in  16  months  is  the  record  an- 
nounced by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
January  31.  Each  month  has  shown  a  faster  rate 
of  increase,  last  figures  indicating  100  new 
credit  unions  to  the  month,  which  according  to 
present  estimates  will  soon  be  doubled. 

AAA 

TWO  university  cities  announce  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  consumer  cooperatives.  The 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  follow- 
ing its  regular  line  of  promoting  city  con- 
sumers' cooperatives,  helped  a  group  of  Columbus 
consumers  to  organize  a  cooperative  oil  station 
which  also  serves  as  the  buying  agent  for  coal, 
fuel  oil,  and  dry  cleaning.  Consumers  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  have  organized  three  cooperative  oil 
stations,   a  cleaning  and  pressing  cooperative. 


restaurant,  milk  route,  coalyard,  fuel  oil 
business,  and  several  credit  unions.  The  oil 
cooper-ative  with  a  coalyard  in  connection  did  a 
business  of  $18,000  in  1935  and  passed  8  percent 
in  savings  back  to  purchasers. 

AAA 

WOMAN'S  WORK  does  not  require  the 
amount  of  energy  food  usually  recommended  for 
women  in  dietary  standards,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  study  by  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics  of  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca. 
The  study  is  based  on  estimates  of  energy  per 
kilogram  of  weight  per  hour  used  up  in  various 
activities  such  as  preparing  meals,  washing 
dishes,  carrying  wood  and  water,  ironing,  sew- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  amount  of  energy  taken  in  in 
food  by  individual  farm  v/omen.  The  results  show 
that  about  2,500  to  2,600  calories  a  day  are 
enough  for  farm  women  not  regularly  engaged  in 
actual  farm  labor.  For  the  average  town  or  city 
housewife  this  study  shows  about  2,200  to  2,300 
calories  a  day  are  needed.  Usually  dietary 
scales  and  standards  in  general  use  in  America 
call  for  2,700  to  3,000  calories  for  farm  women 
and  2,400  to  2,500  for  the  women  "at  moderately 
active  work"  which  most  people  interpret  as 
housework.  On  that  basis  the  conclusion  of  the 
study  is  that  "these  scales  and  standards  tend 
to  overestimate  the  energy  needs  of  women  gen- 
erally." This  conclusion  does  not  of  course 
mean  that  too  good  a  diet  is  ordinarily  recom- 
mended for  women,  but  simply  too  many  calories 
of  energy,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter 
since  the  highest  energy  foods  are  not  the  most 
complete  from  the  point  of  view  of  healthful 
nutrition . 

AAA 

MEAT  GRADING  reports  for  1935  show  a 
long  step  taken  over  the  years  before.  Nearly 
320  million  pounds  of  meat  were  sold  under  the 
stamp  of  Federal  graders,  as  compared  with  255i 
million  in  1933  and  about  283  million  pounds  in 
1934,  meaning  an  increase  of  about  25  percent  in 
graded  meat  in  2  years.  The  sharpest  rise  was 
in  sausage  and  ground  meats  of  which  nearly  20 
times  as  many  pounds  were  graded  in  1935  as  in 
1933.  Lamb  showed  a  strong  rise  too,  coming  up 
from  8  million  pounds  in  1933  and  9§-  million  in 
1934  to  17i  million  pounds  in  1935.  Grading  of 
cured  pork  almost  doubled. 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


REPORTS  for  February  11  showed  another 
small  drop  in  the  average  cost  of  foods.  At  the 
end  of  1935  retail  food  prices  averaged  82.5 
percent  of  the  1923-25  average.  This  was  the 
highest  point  reached  since  the  spring  of  1931. 
At  the  low  point  early  in  1933  retail  food 
prices  were  about  60  percent  of  the  1923-25 
average.  The  increase  from  the  spring  of  1933 
to  the  end  of  1935  represented  a  rise  of  a  lit- 
tle over  one-third  in  the  cost  of  food. 

DURING  the  first  6  weeks  of  1936  food 
costs  dropped  slowly  but  steadily.  The  index 
stood  at  82.5  on  December  31,  1935,  at  81.7  on 
January  14,  1936,  at  80.7  on  January  28,  and  at 
80.6  on  February  11. 

TWO  facts  stand  out:  First,  that  al- 
though there  have  been  substantial  decreases  in 
prices  of  a  few  important  foods,  the  index  of 
food  costs  in  general  has  not  yet  dropped  very 
much;  second,  that  the  rate  of  the  price  drop 
appeared  to  be  slowing  up  in  February. 

PROSPECTS  appear  to  be  for  some  fur- 
ther drop  of  food  prices  during  the  next  few 
months.  Food  prices  later  in  the  year  will  be 
influenced  a  great  deal  by  prospective  crop 
conditions . 

THE  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
decreases  from  January  28  to  February  11  in  the 
prices  of  six  of  the  eight  commodity  groups, 
while  prices  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  ad- 
vanced. The  increase  in  egg  prices  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  unusual.  It  was  due  to  the 
extreme  cold  weather  which  existed  in  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  Hens  do  not  lay  so  well  in 
cold  weather,  and  the  cold,  weather,  together 
with  storms,  makes  it  difficult  to  ship  eggs  and 
many  other  commodities.  Severe  winter  weather 
in  January  and  February  had  a  strengthening 
effect  on  the  prices  of  a  number  of  foods  and 
it  is  likely  that  if  weather  conditions  had  been 
more  normal  a  greater  drop  in  food  prices  would 
have  occurred. 

FREEZES  in  the  South  often  occur  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  There  was  a  rather  seri- 
ous one  in  February  in  some  of  the  truck  growing 
areas  which  reduced  yields  of  several  early 
vegetables  and  made  necessary  the  replanting  of 
some  vegetables.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  will  be  liberal  sup- 
plies of  most  of  the  early  crops  this  year. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  cabbage  although 
the  cold  weather  in  Texas  and  Florida  mav  have 


Kind  of  food 


Jan.  Feb.  Change 
28,  11.       in  two 

1936        1936  weeks 


Dairy  products:  ^  ^ 

Milk,  qt   *11.8  *11.8 

Cheese,  lb   27.6  27.6 

Butter,  lb   40.9  41.8 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb   34.2  33.4 

Rib  roast,  lb   30.2  29.9 

Chuck  roast,  lb   23.4  23.0 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb._    31.8  32.0 

Lard,  lb   17.1  16.8 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  32.4  31.5 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   29.1  28.4 

Breast  lamb,  lb   13.2  13.2 

Square  chuck,  lb   22.9  22.2 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb   32.2  32.5 

Eggs,  doz   36.2  36.8 

Bread: 

White,  lb   8.4  8.4 

Rye,  lb   9.1  9.1 

Whole  wheat,  lb   9.4  9.4 

*3. 5-5.0  percent  butterfat  (continued) 


+2.2 

-2.3 
-1.0 
-1.7 

+0.6 
-1.8 
-2.8 

-2.4 

-3.1 

+0.9 
+1.7 


damaged  the  cabbage  crop  somewhat.  There  is  a 
big  acreage  of  this  crop  in  the  early  and  second 
early  States  and  shipments  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  heavy. 


MOST  important  increase  during  the 
first  half  of  February  was  in  the  price  of  butter 
and  eggs.  Butter  prices  have  been  rising  for 
some  time.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  feed 
prices  are  much  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
the  last  year  or  two.  Even  with  the  lower  feed 
prices  farmers  are  finding  that  it  is  more 
profitable  for  them  to  feed  the  meat  animals 
rather  than  to  feed  for  milk  production  and  this 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  production  of  butter  in 
some  sections  of  the  country. 


CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Jan . 

Feb. 

Change 

Kind  of  food 

28, 

11, 

in  two 

1936 

1936 

weeks 

Cereal  products: 

0 

% 

Flour,  lb  

4 

8 

4 

8 

Macaroni,  lb  

15 

2 

15 

0 

— i  .  O 

Wheat  cereal    

23 

9 

24 

1 

+U  .  o 

\  /CO         .    ^ciOi\ci£,c  } 

Vegetables — canned : 

Lorn,  //c  can  

11 

4 

11 

4 

Peas,  #2  can  

16 

1 

16 

0 

-0.6 

Tomatoes,  ^2  can 

9 

3 

9 

3 

Vegetables— fresh : 

Potatoes,  lb  

2 

3 

2 

3 

Onions,  lb 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Cabbage  lb 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Vpp'p+ablps  f  rp'^h  ■ 

V  \^  o             ^  .1.  ^  O          X  X  w  0 11  • 

Lettuce,  head 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Spinach,  lb  

7 

8 

8 

2 

+5.1 

Carrots,  bunch 

b 

1 

b 

i 

Fruit — canned ; 

Peaches,  /2-|  can.. 

18 

5 

18 

2 

-1.6 

Pears,  #2-|  can  

22 

5 

22 

5 

Pineapple,  #2i  can 

22 

5 

22 

4 

-0.4 

Fruit — fresh: 

Apples,  lb  

5 

4 

5 

3 

-1.9 

Bananas,  lb  

6 

6 

6 

2 

-6.1 

Oranges,  doz  

.  28 

4 

30 

0 

+5.6 

Complete  on 
this  page 


PRICES  of  all  other  major  groups  of 
food  fell  off  in  the  first  half  of  February. 
These  include  cereals  and  bakery  products, 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  beverages  and 
chocolate,  fats  and  oils,  and  sugars  and  sweets. 

SLIGHT  decreases  occurred  in  prices  of 
most  cereals  and  bakery  products  although  there 
was  a  small  increase  in  the  average  price  of 
wheat  cereal.  Most  meat  prices  also  went  down. 
Further  drops  were  reported  in  prices  of  all 
cuts  of  beef  and  in  prices  of  most  hog  products 
although  reports  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  loin  roast  and  pork  chops.  Most  cuts 
of  lamb  also  sold  at  lower  prices. 


PRICES  at  the  farm  in  February  were 
about  the  same  as  in  January  but  according  to 
a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
a  downward  trend  is  in  prospect  until  the  middle 
of  1936.  Prices  of  hogs,  dairy  products,  and 
potatoes  in  February  were  higher  than  in  January, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  continued  and  wide- 
spread cold  weather.  On  the  other  hand  prices 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  some  other  products 
declined  from  January  to  February. 

RETURN  of  warm  weather  will  probably 
bring  with  it  lower  prices  of  dairy  products  and 
eggs.  The  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  which 
usually  occurs  in  the  spring  is  likely  to  begin 
earlier  and  perhaps  will  be  greater  than  usual 
this  year.  In  the  next  few  months  prices  of  farm 
crops  will  be  affected  by  the  planting  and  grow- 
ing conditions.  Wheat  prices  especially  will 
be  influenced  considerably  by  weather  conditions 
during  the  next  few  months.  Since  the  carry- 
over of  wheat  and  other  grains  has  been  reduced, 
weather  conditions  will  play  a  more  important 
part  in  the  price  outlook  than  they  have  during 
the  past  few  years. 

FARM  INCOME  in  1935  including  rental 
and  benefit  payments  was  9  percent  greater  than 
in  1934.  It  is  expected  that  the  income  from 
farm  marketings  in  the  first  half  of  1936  will 
continue  above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  foods  have  been  re- 
adjusted quickly  and  fairly  completely  to  the 
removal  of  the  processing  taxes,  although  bread 
prices  perhaps  should  be  reduced  somewhat  more 
than  they  were  up  to  February  11.  Lowering 
of  the  prices  of  hog  products  also  was  doubtless 
a  large  factor  in  bringing  about  lower  prices 
of  beef  and  lamb. 

ANY  further  substantial  reduction  in 
retail  food  prices  will  probably  be  the  result 
of  lower  prices  at  the  farm.  As  indicated  above 
the  present  outlook  is  for  somewhat  lower  prices 
of  a  number  of  products  at  the  farm  from  now 
until  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Prospects  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  this  year  will  of  course 
depend  largely  on  the  outturn  of  this  year's 
crops  and  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  definitely 
what  the  supplies  of  foods  will  be.  If  weather 
conditions  should  be  about  normal,  it  is  likely 
that  the  average  level  of  food  prices  in  1936 
will  be  lower  than  in  1935. 


BUTTER  went  up  almost  1  cent  a  pound  from  Janu- 
ary 28  to  February  11.  Prices  of  milk  and 
cheese  were  unchanged  in  these  2  weeks. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  recent 
rise  in  the  butter  market  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary was  the  severe  winter  weather.  Heavy 
snowstorms  'and  cold  weather  tended  to  curtail 
production  in  the  market  receipts  of  butter. 

ANOTHER  factor  which  for  several  months  has 
tended  to  keep  butter  prices  up  has  been  high 
prices  of  meat  animals  which  have  made  it  more 
profitable  for  farmers  to  feed  livestock  for 
meat  purposes  rather  than  to  feed  dairy  cows 
for  milk  production.  The  present  outlook, 
however,  is  for  at  least  the  usual  seasonal 
increase  in  production  during  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  Some  seasonal 
decline  in  butter  prices  is  likely  until  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 

STORAGE  stocks  of  butter  on  February  1  were 
higher  than  on  that  date  a  year  ago  but  con- 
siderably under  the  5-year  average.  Stocks  of 
American  cheese  are  relatively  large,  being 
above  the  stocks  of  last  year  and  substan- 
tially above  the  5-year  average. 

ALTHOUGH  some  seasonal  decrease  in  butter  prices 
can  be  expected  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  no  important  drop  is  in  prospect.  The 
continued  cold  weather  throughout  February 
caused  wholesale  prices  to  advance  throughout 
practically  the  entire  month.  From  January  18 
to  February  22,  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
amounted  to  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Wholesale 
prices  for  the  week  ending  with  February  22 
were  about  3  cents  higher  than  they  were  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  February  23,  1935. 
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WHITE  BREAD  price  average  for  the  country  con- 
tinued its  decrease  which  started  after  the 
removal  of  the  wheat  processing  tax  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  Between  January  28  and  February  11 
the  decrease  was  0.8  percent. 

FOURTEEN  cities  reported  decreases  in  the  aver- 
age price  of  this  type  of  bread  while  7  cities 
reported  increases.  In  most  cases  these 
changes  were  small,  the  exceptions  being  an 
increase  of  1.1  cents  a  pound  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  a  drop  of  0.6  cent  in  Portland, 
Maine.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  reason  for 
the  increase  of  1.1  cents  a  pound  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  The  average  price  in  that  city  on 
February  11  was  reported  as  10.3  cents.  There 
is  only  one  other  city  among  the  59  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  re- 
ports a  price  as  high  as  10  cents.  That  is 
Winston-Salem  where  the  average  is  reported  as 
10.9  cents  a  pound.  The  average  price  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  calculated  as  8.4  cents 
a  pound.  Fifteen  cities  report  prices  of  less 
than  8  cents  a  pound;  26  cities  report  prices 
from  8  to  8.9  cents  a  pound;  16  cities  from 
9  to  9.9  cents  a  pound;  and  two  cities, 
Winston-Salem  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  report  prices 
of  over  10  cents  a  pound. 

THERE  MAY  be  some  further  drop  in  bread  prices 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  drop  during 
January  and  February  amounted  to  0.2  cent  a 
pound.  The  drop  in  the  cost  of  wholesale 
bread  ingredients  during  this  period  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  0.3  cent  a  pound.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  changes  in  bread  prices 
do  not  always  occur  immediately  after  the  drop 
in  wholesale  prices  of  bread  ingredients.  This 
is  because  many  bakeries  have  on  hand  a  supply 
of  flour  which  is  bought  at  higher  prices  and 
try  to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread  until  they 
buy  a  new  supply  at  lower  prices. 
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Markets 


Flour 
(lb.  ) 


Maca- 
roni 

(lb.  ) 


Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 
pkg.  ) 


PRICES  of  macaroni  fell  off  0.2  cent  a  pound 
from  January  28  to  February  11.  An  increase 
of  0.2  cent  a  28-ounce  package  was  reported  in 
the  price  of  wheat  cereal. 

IT  IS  difficult  to  understand  why  the  price  of 
wheat  cereal  should  advance  at  this  time. 
There  was  practically  no  change  in  the  whole- 
sale price  of  wheat  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary and  the  removal  of  the  processing  tax  of 
30  cents  a  bushel  in  January  should  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  wheat  cereal. 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  flour  generally  dropped  immedi- 
ately after  the  removal  of  the  processing  tax 
on  wheat  and  no  substantial  changes  in  retail 
prices  of  flour  are  anticipated  unless  of 
course  the  price  of  wheat  should  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

WHEAT  PRICES  this  year  will  depend  more  on 
weather  conditions  than  they  have  during  the 
past  several  seasons.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  carryover  supplies  of  wheat  in 
this  country  and  in  other  countries  will  be 
much  smaller  than  in  recent  years.  For  sev- 
eral years  there  has  been  a  burdensome  surplus 
of  wheat  throughout  the  world  and  this  heavy 
surplus  has  tended  to  maintain  low  prices 
which  were  not  influenced  very  much  by  weather 
conditions  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

IF  winter  killing  of  wheat  is  not  unusually 
heavy  in  the  United  States  and  if  the  spring 
wheat  crop  is  about  average  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  this  country.  This 
would  probably  mean  a  downward  movement  in 
prices,  which  would  encourage  exports  from 
this  country  to  Europe.  This,  of  course,  is 
on  the  assumption  of  average  weather  condi- 
tions. Abnormal  weather  conditions  either  in 
this  country  or  any  other  wheat  producing 
countries  might  greatly  change  the  outlook  for 
the  wheat  market  during  the  next  few  months. 

PRESENT  indications  are  that  the  severe  cold 
weather  in  January  didn't  greatly  damage  the 
crop  in  the  Wheat  Belt  since  that  area  was 
well  protected  by  snow. 


United  States   4.8  15.0 

New  England: 

Boston   4.7 

Bridgeport   5.6 

Fall  River   5.1 

Manchester   5.0 

New  Haven   5.3 

Portland,  Maine   4.7 

Providence   5.0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   5.1 

Buffalo   5.0 

Newark .   .  .  .  5.0 

New  York   5.3 

Philadelphia   5.0 

Pittsburgh   4.4 

Rochester   5.2 

Scranton   4.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   4.9 

Cincinnati   4.6 

Cleveland   4.9 

Columbus   4.2 

Detroit   4.7 

Indianapolis   4.3 

Milwaukee   4.6 

Peoria.    _  5.0 

Springfield,  111   5.4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   4.9 

Kansas  City   4.4 

Minneapolis   4.9 

Omaha   4.5 

St.  Louis.   __  .  4.9 

St.  Paul   4.9 

Sioux  Falls   4.2 

Wichita   4.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   5.1  16.4 

Baltimore   4.8  14.7 

Charleston,  S.  C   5.5  15.4 

Jacksonville   5.6  14.8 

Norfolk   4.9  15.7 

Richmond   4.8  14.8 

Savannah   5.2  16.1 

Washington,  D.  C   5.2  15.1 

Winston-Salem   3.9  17.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   4.8  12.4 

Jackson,  Miss   5.4  18.4 

Knoxville   4.9  12.6 

Louisville   4.4  12.8 

Memphis   ......  5.7  14.0 

Mobile   4.7  16.9 

West  South-Central  

Dallas   4.9  15.8 

El  Paso   5.7  17.8 

Houston   4.5  13.0 

Little  Rock   4.5  15.8 

New  Orleans   6.0  9.5 

Oklahoma  City   5.9  14.8 

Mountain : 

Butte   4.4  16.3 

Denver    3.8  16.5 

Salt  Lake  City   3.6  17.9 

Tucson   4.5  16.4 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   4.3  14.6 

Portland,  Oreg   4.7  15.2 

San  Francisco         ..  4.9  15.5 

Seattle     4.6  17.3 


14.5 
16.7 
15.3 
16.6 
15.8 
17.7 
14.3 

14.6 
16.7 
15.3 
16.5 
15.3 
15.8 
14.9 
15.5 

13.0 
14.9 
14.8 
16.7 
14.1 
14.7 
13.8 
12.2 
12.0 


14.9 

15.9 

14.0 

18.5 

16. 

13, 

13 

13. 


24. 1 


7 

f 

•7 
o 

P1 

A 

25 

8 

24 

2 

23. 

7 

22. 

3 

4 

Pn 

n 

23 

5 

23 

1 

25 

4 

p 

g 

4 

23 

25 

8 

24 

7 

26 

6 

26 

.9 

q 

A~  -L 

q 

g 

2 

23 

9 

26 

24 

6 

O  A 

.  ( 

0"^ 
C.O 

u 

A 

26 

0 

24 

9 

24 

4 

25 

0 

23 

8 

30 

1 

25 

7 

28 

9 

28 

.7 

25 

5 

27 

9 

25 

5 

26. 

3 

28 

3 

22 

9 

31 

2 

24 

3 

28. 

7 

25. 

6 

23. 

6 

25. 

6 

23. 

1 

23. 

8 

24, 

8 

23. 

6 

25. 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

February 

11,  1936 

( cents) 

Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

{ ib .  ) 

( lb .  ) 

( lb .  ) 

United  States  

..  33.4 

29.9 

23.0 

New  England: 

Boston  

39.8 

32.3 

25.9 

Bridgeport  

39.2 

33.9 

27.3 

Fall  River   _ 

41 . 0 

29 . 8 

25  . 2 

IVlCXii  w  liO  O  LCi   

pp  R 

Npw  H^^vpn 

AC]  n 

7"^  A 

oo  .  t: 

PR  P 

/CO  .  /C 

oo  .  o 

ou  .  o 

p"^  n 

/Co  .  u 

AO  9 

oo  .  c 

P7  R 
/C  /  .  0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton 

31.5 

26.8 

23.0 

Buffalo  

30.4 

26.7 

22.6 

Newark 

35.7 

30.9 

22.0 

New  York   

36 . 5 

33 . 3 

24 . 4 

Phi  1  ?iHp1  "nh  i  n 

■^fi  A 

o^  . 

PA  S 

Pi  tt<=;}mT'0"h 

■^1  1 

OJ.  .  X 

?R  4. 

^vj  .  ^ 

PI  1 
/C  X  .  ± 

?Q  Q 

/CO  .  o 

P  T  R 
/C  ±  .  0 

5^n  T?!  Ti  t  nn 

OH:  .  kJ 

ox.  .  U 

PR 

/CD  .  0 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

32.9 

32.7 

25.1 

Cincinnati   ... 

35.3 

30.3 

23.6 

Cleveland.. 

28.5 

27.4 

23.2 

Columbus 

34.6 

28. 1 

22.6 

Detroit   . 

33 . 1 

29 . 4 

23 . 9 

Tndipin^mnl  ic; 

^  11^  .i- CLli     k.' J.  X  O 

oo  .  o 

iCO  .  \J 

PP  ^ 

/C/C  .  X 

Milwaukpp 

/C  1  .  o 

P"^  p 

/CO  .  /C 

Ppn  ria 

30  9 

PD  fi 

/CU  .  0 

Snrinfffipld  111 

31  5 

23  4 

1  Q  4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

25.4 

19.0 

17.6 

Kansas  City  

29.5 

26.9 

20.2 

Minneapolis  __ 

30.9 

28.3 

23. 1 

Omaha..   

28 . 8 

22 . 6 

19 . 3 

T  mi  1  c; 

oo  .  \J 

/CO  .  o 

pp  n 
/C/C .  u 

St  Paul 

>Co  .  O 

97  P 
/C  (  .  ic 

PP 

/C/C  .  0 

PI  R 
X  X  .  o 

1  Q  7 
X  0  .  0 

W  i  n  h  i  +  a 

OU  .  J. 

PI  p 

iC  X  ,  /C 

T  7 

X  /  .  0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   ... 

34.7 

30.6 

24.1 

Baltimore.   

30.7 

28.6 

21.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

30.5 

27.3 

18.5 

Jacksonville   

31.0 

27.6 

21.0 

Norioik  

31 .  b 

29  .  5 

21 . 3 

Richmond 

33  0 

28.  9 

20 . 9 

Savannah 

28.  5 

25 . 9 

19 . 5 

Washington,  D.  C 

34.  0 

29 . 9 

20  . 6 

Winston— Salem 

30 . 4 

24.  8 

20 . 6 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham    

28.8 

20.1 

18.2 

Jackson,  Miss 

31 . 9 

23 . 8 

18 . 4 

Knoxville 

30 . 2 

24.  3 

21 . 1 

Louisville 

32  2 

26 . 2 

21 . 0 

Memphis 

34  0 

24 . 5 

19 . 2 

Mobile 

29  .2 

21 . 5 

14 . 9 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.. 

33.4 

29.3 

19.7 

Eli  raso-.  . 

<d9  . 7 

25 . 0 

19 . 1 

Houston 

31  6 

26 . 2 

18 . 3 

Little  Rock 

30  6 

26 '.  0 

19 . 2 

New  Orleans 

30  . 5 

27!  4 

19 . 3 

Oklahoma  City 

32 . 1 

21 .4 

17 . 0 

Montain : 

Butte 

25  7 

21 . 5 

17 . 3 

Denver 

30  1 

23 . 9 

19 . 7 

Salt  Lake  City 

28  4 

23 . 9 

19.  9 

Tucson 

34  4 

32 . 4 

22  .6 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles 

32.4 

26.4 

19.7 

Portland,  Oreg 

24.7 

21.0 

16.8 

San  Francisco.. 

31.2 

27.3 

18.5 

Seattle.. 

29.0 

25.4 

19.1 

3-i4 

BEEF  PRICES  continued  to  drop  from  January  28  to 
February  11.  The  average  price  of  round  steak 
fell  0.8  cent  a  pound,  rib  roast  dropped  0.3 
cent  a  pound,  and  chuck  roast  fell  0.4  cent  a 
pound . 

MOVEMENT  of  meat  prices  in  January  and  February 
gave  clear  indication  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  meat. 
When  the  hog  processing  tax  was  removed  and 
the  price  of  hog  products  started  downward, 
prices  of  beef  and  lamb  fell  with  them.  This 
does  not  indicate,  of  course,  that  prices  of 
beef  and  lamb  depend  entirely  on  the  pork 
situation  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  sharp 
drop  in  the  price  of  hog  products  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  prices  of  beef  and  lamb. 

IN  THE  wholesale  livestock  markets,  prices  of 
beef  steers  dropped  fairly  steadily  from 
about  the  middle  of  January  until  about  the 
end  of  February.  The  average  price  of  all 
grades  of  beef  steers  in  Chicago  during  the 
week  ending  with  January  11  was  $9.53  a  100 
pounds.  By  the  week  ending  with  February  22 
the  average  price  had  dropped  to  $8.35  a  100 
pounds,  or  a  decrease  of  $1.18  in  a  period 
of  6  weeks.  During  the  same  period  quotations 
for  dressed  beef  fell  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

INCREASED  supplies  of  better  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  are  expected  during  the  next  few  months 
and  for  that  reason  prices  of  the  better 
grades  of  beef  may  drop  somewhat  further. 
On  the  other  hand  market  supplies  of  the  lower 
grades  of  beef  animals  are  expected  to  be  be- 
low the  supplies  of  last  year.  This  may  tend 
to  reduce  the  differential  in  prices  between 
the  higher  grades  and  lower  grades  of  beef. 


feie  Buxiucls 

LARD  and  ham  continued  to  decrease  in  price  from 
January  28  to  February  11,  but  there  was  an 
increase  of  0.2  cent  in  the  average  price  of 
a  pound  of  pork  chops. 

MARKET  PRICES  of  hogs  started  to  rise  immedi- 
ately after  the  processing  tax  was  discontin- 
ued but  this  increase  in  hog  prices  brought 
about  an  immediate  increase  in  the  marketings 
of  hogs  which  kept  those  prices  from  rising  as 
far  as  many  economists  expected.  The  in- 
creased offerings  of  hogs  checked  the  rise  in 
hog  prices  temporarily  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary but  there  was  a  further  increase  in  hog 
prices  during  February  as  marketings  fell  off 
again . 

MOVEMENT  of  wholesale  prices  of  hog  products 
during  January  and  February  was  somewhat 
irregular.  Prices  of  fresh  products  such  as 
loins  fell  sharply  during  the  first  half  of 
January.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February  there  was  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial rise  in  the  prices  of  these  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  wholesale  prices  of  hams 
dropped  sharply  throughout  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary and  some  decreases  were  registered  during 
the  month  of  February.  Prices  of  bacon  and 
lard  both  dropped  substantially  during  the 
first  half  of  January  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  February  were  practically  un- 
changed. 

PRICES  of  hog  products  usually  go  down  some- 
what during  the  spring  months.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  fall-farrowed  pigs 
come  to  market.  This  year  indications  are 
that  the  spring  decline  in  prices  of  hogs  and 
of  hog  products  will  be  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  and  probably  will  be  greater  than  aver- 
age. It  will,  of  course,  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  spring  drop  this 
year  is  of  a  seasonal  nature  and  how  much  of 
it  may  be  delayed  reaction  to  the  removal  of 
the  processing  tax. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Chops 
(lb.) 

Lard 
(lb.) 

smoked 
ham 
(lb.  ) 

United  States  

  32 . 0 

16.8 

31.5 

New  England: 


Boston    

31 

9 

16 

2 

32 

2 

Bridgeport  

32 

7 

16 

5 

31 

0 

Fall  River.... 

30 

3 

15 

1 

33 

6 

Manchester  

30 

8 

15 

9 

34 

7 

New  Haven.  ._  .. 

32 

8 

17 

4 

32 

4 

Portland,  Maine 

29 

1 

14 

9 

30 

7 

Providence 

29 

9 

14 

8 

31 

8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

33 

1 

15 

0 

31 

5 

Buffalo  

31 

9 

15 

1 

30 

5 

Newark   . 

33 

4 

16 

7 

31 

7 

New  York    

33 

0 

18 

4 

32 

3 

Philadelphia  

33 

7 

16 

6 

31 

0 

Pittsburgh  

32 

3 

16 

3 

30 

8 

Rochester  

29 

4 

15 

7 

30 

8 

Scranton  

32 

6 

17 

4 

29 

8 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago 

33 

1 

17 

1 

31 

6 

Cincinnati 

32 

9 

17 

4 

30 

1 

Cleveland 

30 

7 

18 

.5 

31 

7 

Columbus 

32 

6 

17 

1 

32 

8 

Detroit 

36 

3 

16 

0 

32 

7 

Indianapolis  

29 

4 

16 

0 

29 

8 

Milwaukee  

32 

3 

15 

8 

29 

7 

Peoria  

31 

4 

18 

1 

31 

2 

Springfield,  111 

30 

1 

15 

9 

32 

2 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

27 

0 

15 

6 

29 

0 

Kansas  City 

30 

0 

16 

7 

32 

2 

Minneapolis 

32 

7 

15 

6 

31 

4 

Omaha 

28 

9 

16 

4 

29 

6 

St .  Louis 

30 

9 

17 

3 

29 

2 

St.  Paul  

30 

6 

15 

8 

30 

3 

Sioux  Falls  

28 

2 

17 

6 

31 

4 

Wichita  

28 

9 

15 

4 

29 

8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

32 

4 

15 

3 

29 

5 

Baltimo  re 

30 

4 

15 

4 

31 

9 

Charleston,  S.  C  

29 

2 

20 

4 

33 

3 

Jacksonville  

28 

5 

19 

0 

30 

9 

Norfolk  

26 

7 

15 

9 

31 

0 

Richmond  

28 

8 

15 

2 

32 

4 

Savannah  

26 

6 

20 

0 

29 

6 

Washington,  D.  C 

31 

4 

14 

5 

30 

7 

7/inston-Salem  

31 

4 

18 

7 

32 

7 

East  South— Central : 

Birmingham  

29 

7 

16 

4 

30 

9 

Jackson,  Miss  

28 

4 

18 

4 

32 

4 

Knoxville  

28 

9 

19 

5 

31 

9 

Louisville  

30 

7 

16 

0 

27 

4 

Memphis  

29 

9 

15 

9 

30 

8 

Mobile  

26 

4 

17 

9 

31 

6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

29 

4 

21 

3 

33 

1 

El  Paso_.  

27 

5 

16 

3 

31. 

9 

Houston  

29 

0 

16 

0 

28 

5 

Little  Rock  

28 

4 

16 

7 

31 

4 

New  Orleans  

29 

7 

16 

1 

32 

5 

Oklahoma  City  

28 

6 

16 

0 

30 

5 

Mountain : 

Butte   .- 

30 

5 

20 

0 

30 

3 

Denver..-.   

29 

4 

18 

0 

32 

4 

Salt  Lake  City  

31 

2 

20 

1 

33 

4 

Tucson  

32 

7 

20 

2 

31 

5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

34 

6 

16 

4 

32 

3 

Portland,  Oreg  

30 

1 

18 

8 

33 

1 

San  Francisco  

35 

4 

20 

0 

34 

4 

Seattle  

32 

5 

19 

0 

34 

3 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of 
lamb 


Breast 
lamb 


United 


New  England: 


Middle  Atlantic: 


East  North-Central 


West  North-Central: 


St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham___.  

Jackson,  Miss  


West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso  


Mountain: 


Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg_ 


Lamb 
square 
chuck 


(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb 

•  ) 

28 

4 

13 

2 

22 

2 

or* 

b 

io 

U 

19 

2 

o  o 
do 

4 

"1  0 
i/C 

U 

21 

9 

27 

d 

0 
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b 

4 

27 

D 

io 

A 

4 

22 

4 

DO 

do 

'7 

0 

i/C 

1 

R 

d  I 

rr 

/ 

io 

0 

21 

3 

26 

5 

10 

9 

20 

5 

ol 

4 

14 

4 

24 

9 

d  1 

rr 
/ 

14 

'7 

0 

24 

4 

d  I 

y 

14 

2"^ 

CD 

do 

d 

io 

u 

20 

5 

'zn 

oU 

1 

y 

0 

0 

20 

6 

CO 

d^ 

/I 
•4 

io 

U 

22 

7 

d  1 

rr 
1 

io 

1 

23 

3 

oU 

4 

i4 

1 

25 

4 

29 

9 

13 

0 

25 

6 

oo 

1 

io 

U 

27 

3 

do 

Q 

0 

iO 

D 

26 

2 

"Z.  1 

ol 

■7 
0 

iy 

rr 
I 

27 

0 

oU 

■7 

0 

i  ( 

A 
4 

28 

2 

oi 

4 

io 

U 

24 

2 

"70 
OU 

1 

1  'Z 
iO 

D 

26 

R 

oU 

1 

i4 

0 

24 

« 

29 

7 

13 

7 

23 

p 

o  o 

/CO 

u 

rr 

7 

22 

8 

/C  / 

i 

lb 

rr 
f 

^/C 

c 

/C  / 

y 

12 

u 

/CO 

"Z 
0 

dt) 

D 

10 

1 

R 
0 

<-) 
/C 

18 

2 

/CO 

/C 

0 

ii 

rr 

7 

<co 

n 

oU 

1 

iU 

y 

/C  0 

n 

oo 

/CO 

d 

i/C 

rr 

0 

1 

26 

8 

15 

0 

18 

6 

o  o 
/CO 

0 

/C 

lb 

d 

23 

5 

/cy 

U 

io 

rr 

( 

PI 

/C  / 

4 

14 

A 

4 

PI 

•z 
0 

oc 

/CO 

rr 

1 

1  "Z 

io 

(J 

1  7 

"Z 
0 

dxi 

0 

lb 

0 
0 

24 

p 

/C 

27 

9 

13 

0 

A.U 

A 

28 

2 

12 

3 

21 

4 

33 

3 

15 

4 

23 

6 

34 

*z 

0 

14 

rr 

Q 
0 

/CD 

A 

4 

io 

T 

X  / 

Q 
0 

/dy 

0 
d 

io 

0 

/CO 

n 
u 

32. 

0 

20. 

5 

/C  / 

R 
0 

27 

8 

16 

5 

19 

5 

29 

5 

13 

5 

19 

6 

26 

2 

11 

3 

lb 

CT 

0 

26 

9 

13 

9 

ly 

29 

8 

15 

6 

18 

7 

'Z 

10 

A 

20 

5 

10 

A 
4 

17 

2 

Q 
0 

/C 

21 

3 

28 

1 

12 

8 

23 

0 

24 

4 

12 

5 

20 

4 

28 

6 

13 

0 

22 

7 

31 

2 

16. 

1 

25. 

8 

27 

2 

12 

4 

22 

8 

26 

4 

12 

6 

20 

5 

30 

0 

12 

6 

20 

4 

27 

8 

13 

7 

22 

4 

Xamlf 


LAMB,  along  with  other  meats,  dropped  in  price 
from  January  28  to  February  11.  The  average 
price  of  lamb  legs  fell  off  0.7  cent  a  pound 
and  square  chuck  0.7  cent  a  pound.  No  change 
was  reported  in  the  average  price  of  breast 
of  lamb. 

PROBABLY  the  most  important  cause  of  the  lower 
lamb  prices  was  the  drop  in  prices  of  pork 
and  beef  during  January  and  February.  When 
consumers  can  buy  pork  and  beef  at  lower  prices 
they  will  either  buy  less  lamb  or  insist  on 
getting  lamb  at  lower  prices .  There  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  competition  between  beef,  pork, 
and  lamb.  Anything  which  affects  the  market 
price  of  one  of  these  meats  tends  to  affect 
the  prices  of  the  other  two  indirectly. 

SLAUGHTER  SUPPLIES  of  sheep  or  lamb  during  March 
and  April  probably  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  feed.  The  prospective  small  sup- 
ply of  sheep  and  lambs  in  March  indicates  that 
prices  are  not  likely  to  fall  a  great  deal 
lower  in  the  immediate  future. 

RECEIPTS  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  seven  leading 
markets  in  January  were  about  25  percent  larger 
than  in  December  and  slightly  larger  than  in 
January  1935.  During  recent  months  the  market 
receipts  have  included  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  sheep  and  less  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  lambs.  Inspected  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  January  was  12.5  percent 
greater  than  in  December  and  14.5  percent 
greater  than  in  January  1935.  The  January 
slaughter  this  year  represents  the  second 
largest  January  slaughter  on  record. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1936  (cents] 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb.) 


Eggs 
[doz.  ), 


PRICES  of  both  hens  and  eggs  went  up  from  Janu- 
ary 28  to  February  11,  hens  increasing  0.3 
cent  a  pound  and  eggs  0.6  cent  a  dozen. 

IT  IS  unusual  for  egg  prices  to  increase  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  reason  for  the  increase  this  year 
was  undoubtedly  the  cold  stormy  weather. 
Probably  as  soon  as  the  cold  spell  is  over  the 
downward  seasonal  movement  in  egg  prices  will 
continue. 

RISE  in  wholesale  egg  prices  started  about  the 
middle  of  January  and  continued  with  a  few 
interruptions  throughout  most  of  February.  In 
New  York  City  wholesale  egg  prices  went  up 
almost  11  cents  a  dozen  in  the  5  weeks  from 
January  18  to  February  22.  Wholesale  prices 
in  January  were  below  those  of  January  1935 
and  prices  in  February  were  higher  than  the 
1935  prices. 

STORAGE  stocks  of  shell  eggs  on  February  1  were 
159,000  cases  compared  with  39,000  cases  a 
year  earler  and  a  5-year  average  of  312,000 
cases . 

REPORTS  on  egg  production  indicate  an  abrupt 
change  during  January  and  early  February. 
During  the  10  months  previous  to  January  of 
this  year  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
hen  have  been  on  a  high  level  generally  in 
excess  of  the  5-year  average  and  in  many  cases 
close  to  record  highs.  On  February  1,  how- 
ever, production  per  hen  was  lower  than  the 
February  5-year  average  although  it  was  some- 
what higher  than  production  per  hen  on  Febru- 
ary of  last  year.  Last  year's  low  production 
per  hen  was  due  to  the  feed  shortage  at  that 
time.  The  February  drop  in  production  per  hen 
occurred  mainly  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States  where  storms  and  cold  weather  were 
severe.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy  production 
was  reported  in  the  Far  West,  where  weather 
conditions  were  favorable. 


United  States   __  32.5 

New  England: 

Boston     32.6 

Bridgeport   33.8 

Fall  River   29.7 

Manchester   34.8 

New  Haven   33.3 

Portland,  Maine   32.6 

Providence   32.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   32.9 

Buffalo.    32.9 

Newark   33.4 

New  York   33.4 

Philadelphia    33.3 

Pittsburgh   31.6 

Rochester   32.1 

Scranton   34.3 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    33.8 

Cincinnati   36.1 

Cleveland   35.7 

Columbus   30.5 

Detroit  .  34.6 

Indianapolis   30.0 

Milwaukee   31.4 

Peoria   31.9 

Springfield,  111   29.5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   26.9 

Kansas  City   28.8 

Minneapolis   32.5 

Omaha   28 . 4 

St.  Louis   28.7 

St.  Paul   31.1 

Sioux  Falls   27.9 

Wichita   28.1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   27.5 

Baltimore    34.2 

Charleston,  S.  C   28.1 

Jacksonville   29.6 

Norfolk   30.5 

Richmond   31.7 

Savannah   25 . 6 

Washington,  D.  C   35.4 

Winston-Salem   30.4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   24.8 

Jackson,  Miss   23.8 

Knoxville   26.0 

Louisville—    30.4 

Memphis   25.4 

Mobile   24.1 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   27.5 

El  Paso     29.0 

Houston   30.6 

Little  Rock  .   25.2 

New  Orleans    28.8 

Oklahoma  City    23.9 

Mountain : 

Butte   27.9 

Denver    29.8 

Salt  Lake  City   31.1 

Tucson   32.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles     35.9 

Portland,  Oreg   27.5 

San  Francisco   34.9 

Seattle   30.2 


36.8 


42.3 
43.7 
38.8 
37.6 
42.5 
37.9 
39.5 

37.6 
36.0 
40.7 
41.2 
39.0 
37.7 
36.6 
36.6 

37.0 


35. 
35, 
36, 
36. 
32, 
33, 
35.8 
34.8 


31.5 
34.0 
32.9 
33.8 
34.5 
32.0 
28.7 
27.2 


35.8 
37.0 
30.0 
33.5 
34.4 
33.5 
28.7 
39.6 
37.7 

31.6 
32.7 
36.7 
35.3 
29.8 
26.8 

27.7 
35.0 
29.0 
31.3 
30.2 
29.6 

33.6 
34.0 
30.8 
34.1 

24.2 
24.5 
26.8 
29.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

United  States 

d 

'7 

.  o 

4 

.  3 

4 

.  0 

New  England: 

Boston 

2 

.4 

4 

.2 

4 

.6 

Bridgeport  

2 

.2 

4 

.  5 

4 

.  5 

I^CIXJL  l\-LVCi  

2 

.  1 

4 

.  4 

3 

.  5 

2 

.  2 

4 

.8 

3 

.6 

INtJW  FlcLVCll  

2 

.3 

4 

.7 

4 

.  1 

2 

.  0 

4 

.  8 

3 

.  1 

I   L  \J  V  XCltJilOfc?  

2 

.  1 

4 

.0 

3 

.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

1 

7 

3 

8 

4 

4 

Buffalo  

1 

8 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Newark  

2 

6 

4 

7 

3 

5 

Mpw  VhtU" 

2 

8 

4. 

8 

4 

8 

1    11  X  X  dVXC  X  L/Ii  X  CL„ 

2. 

5 

4. 

5 

3 

1 

Pi  1"  +  qHii  TcrVi 

2 . 

2 

4. 

5 

3 . 

7 

Rn(?VlPC!  +  fir* 

1 . 

6 

4 . 

0 

2 . 

6 

F^r*.     Ti  +  on 

2 . 

2 

4. 

0 

4 . 

1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

2. 

3 

4. 

3 

4. 

6 

Cincinnati  

2. 

3 

5. 

1 

3. 

5 

Cleveland.... 

2 . 

2 

4. 

2 

3 

3 

Columbus., 

1 

7 

4. 

7 

2 . 

8 

r)p+  vci  1  + 

1 . 

9 

3 . 

6 

3 . 

9 

2 . 

1 

4 . 

2 

3 . 

2 

Mi  1  wpiilcpp 

2 . 

0 

4 . 

0 

3 . 

9 

ppo  ria 

2 . 

1 

4. 

7 

4. 

5 

5^nri  ncrf  i  p1  H  Til 

X  X 11^  i.  X  ^  Xtwi  f       XXX    _  . 

2 . 

0 

4. 

6 

4. 

4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

2 

0 

4. 

4 

4. 

5 

Kansas  City..  _ 

2 

2 

5. 

5 

3. 

7 

Minneapolis. 

2 

1 

4. 

1 

4. 

9 

1 

9 

4. 

7 

4. 

1 

5^  t      T  nn  i 

2 

3 

4. 

3 

3 

9 

St  Paul 

1 

9 

4. 

4 

4. 

4 

5i i  nnv  F'al  1 

•^Xl^Ll^     1  CLXXO  

1 

9 

5. 

0 

4 

4 

Wi  i^Vi  i  +  a 

1IX011X  LCL 

1 

8 

4 

6 

3 

8 

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta  

2 

6 

4. 

5 

3 

4 

Baltimore.. 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 . 

4 

Jacksonville.. 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

6 

Nor f nl k 

2 

7 

4 

8 

4 

6 

P  i  p Vimon r\ 

i.\  X  O  ilUHJll^  

2 

7 

4 

6 

4 

3 

Oct  V  CLllildli  

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

]Np\  oVi  i  n  o"i"  nn      T)  P 

2 

5 

4 

7 

4 

0 

Wi'ncii'nn— ^j^l  Pm 

VlXilO  H_)li~fc_)CLX  ClU 

? 

7 

R 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

8 

Jackson,  Miss 

6 

0 

5 

0 

3 

9 

Knoxville 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 

7 

Louisville 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

8 

Memphis 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Mobile 

2 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  .  _ 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

7 

El  Paso 

2 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

Houston 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Little  Rock 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

New  Orleans 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

5 

Oklahoma  City 

2 

5 

4 

9 

3 

1 

Mountain : 

Butte 

2 

0 

3 

7 

6 

2 

Denver 

1 

9 

w 

q 

3 

q 

Salt  Lakp  Citv 

1 

^8 

3 

1 

4 

1 

Tucson  

2 

5 

4 

6 

3 

0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 

2 

.8 

4 

0 

2 

8 

Portland,  Oreg 

2 

.3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

San  Francisco 

2 

.7 

3 

9 

6 

6 

Seattle 

2 

.8 

3 

4 

5 

4 

CHANGES  in  average  prices  of  potatoes,  onions, 
and  cabbage  from  January  28  to  February  11 
were  all  slightly  upward.  Potatoes  increased 
most,  2.5  percent,  cabbage  0.7  percent,  and 
onions  0.6  percent. 

IN  January  and  February  there  were  numerous 
temporary  variations  in  the  wholesale  prices 
of  potatoes.  These  variations  were  due  mainly 
to  weather  conditions.  Prices  went  up  in  the 
middle  of  February  during  the  extremely  cold 
stormy  weather  when  it  was  difficult  to  ship 
potatoes  from  the  commercial  producing  areas. 
However,  prices  came  down  again  during  the 
last  part  of  February  and  little  change  is 
expected  in  the  potato  market  during  the  next 
few  months.  Unfavorable  weather  may  reduce 
the  crop  considerably  in  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina,  and  this  may  tend 
to  strengthen  prices  of  the  old  crop  somewhat. 
Supply  of  new  potatoes  in  April  and  May  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  last  year. 

STOCKS  of  old  cabbage  are  about  average  and 
plentiful  supplies  of  new  cabbage  are  in 
prospect  for  several  months  at  least.  There 
is  a  big  acreage  of  cabbage  in  Texas  which  is 
now  being  harvested.  The  crop  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  hurt  very  much  by  the  freeze  in 
February  and  shipments  are  very  much  heavier 
than  they  were  last  year.  Large  cabbage  crops 
are  expected  also  in  the  other  early  and 
second  early  States. 

JANUARY  1  stocks  of  onions  were  somewhat  greater 
than  on  January  1,  1934  and  on  January  1, 
1935. 
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WEATHER  conditions  in  the  first  half  of  February 
were  very  unfavorable  in  the  truck-growing 
sections  in  the  southeast.  Rainfall  was  very 
heavy  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  Florida.  Heavy  rains 
have  also  delayed  the  planting  of  spring  crops 
and  made  necessary  the  replanting  of  crops 
which  had  already  been  sown  for  spring  har- 
vest. Temperatures  have  been  generally  below 
normal  and  freezing  temperatures  occurred  as 
far  south  as  the  Everglades  on  the  morning  of 
February  12. 

IN  north  Florida  the  potato  crop  was  seriously 
damaged  by  heavy  rains  and  freezing  tempera- 
ture. In  central  Florida  cucumbers,  beans, 
and  many  other  crops  had  to  be  replanted  and 
there  was  considerable  loss  of  pepper  plants 
and  a  decrease  in  the  prospective  yield  in 
cabbage,  celery,  and  strawberries. 

IN  southern  Florida  many  crops  had  to  be  re- 
planted and  these  will  come  to  market  later 
than  usual . 

IN  Texas  growing  conditions  in  the  next  half  of 
February  were  unfavorable  for  winter  crops  and 
for  spring  plantings.  The  spinach  crop  was 
damaged  considerably  and  yields  of  this  crop 
have  been  lowered. 

WEATHER  conditions  in  California  were  much  more 
favorable  to  the  vegetable  industry.  Lettuce 
supplies  from  Imperial  Valley  section  continue 
to  be  plentiful  and  the  quality  of  the  crop 
continues  good.  The  spring  crop  of  lettuce 
appears  to  be  progressing  well  and  there  should 
be  plentiful  supplies  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1956  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
(head) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Carrots 
(buncn) 

United  States  

7 

.  6 

Q 

1 

.  J. 

New  England: 

Boston    

8 

.9 

8 

.2 

6 

.7 

Bridgeport  

Q 

p 

p 

.  D 

rr 
1 

rr 
.  1 

rtaJ-X  r\_Lvoi  

rr 
1 

p 

p 
0 

.  u 

C 

■z 

.  0 

Manchester  

Q 

A 
.  41 

p 
0 

.  <. 

C 

D 

Q 

.  y 

New  Haven  

p 
o 

.  ft 

p 

.  D 

rj 

I 

.  u 

Portland,  Maine 

Q 

rr 
.  1 

rr 
/ 

A 
.  ft 

D 

p 

Providence  

D 

o 

P 
0 

Q 

P 

rr 

I 

A 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

8 

.2 

8 

.0 

6 

.9 

Buffalo  

7 

8 

7 

.2 

6 

.1 

Newark  

Q 

xu 

X 

rr 

1 

n 
.  vJ 

T\l£itI7      V^  T^l^ 

INew    I  O  FK 

Q 

Q 

y 

Q 

y 

ft 

rr 
1 

Q 

.  iC 

Philadelphia- 

p 

0 

p 

.  0 

1 

■z 
0 

Pittsburgh  

Q 

o 

A 

■4 

p 
0 

it 

c 
D 

.  ^ 

Rochester           .  . 

p 

■z 
0 

p 
0 

■z 
0 

c; 
<j 

Scranton  

p 

■7 

p 
0 

c 
0 

c 

D 

p 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

7 

9 

10 

0 

6 

3 

Cincinnati  

7 

6 

8 

3 

5 

6 

Cleveland  

7 

9 

8 

3 

6 

4 

Columbus                . . 

xu 

1 

Q 

y 

p 
0 

c 

p 

i-'c  L  I  0 1  t  

rr 

1 

X 

0 

c 

D 

•z 
0 

Indianapolis..  . . 

o 
o 

c 
D 

p 
0 

n 
u 

«J 

c 
0 

Milwaukee 

1 

0 

p 
0 

rr 
1 

C 

n 

Peoria   ... 

c 

D 

p 

p 

c 
D 

D 

"7 
.  1 

Springfield,  111... 

y 

Q 

y 

p 
0 

rr 
1 

n 
u 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids..  

7 

0 

10 

3 

5 

9 

Kansas  City  

7 

4 

8 

7 

5 

9 

Minneapolis  

p 

A 

Q 

y 

D 

C 
D 

■z 
0 

ilm  Q  Vi  o 

p 
O 

U 

Q 

y 

A 
ft 

0 

p 

St.  Louis 

•7 

Q 

y 

rr 

I 

rr 

1 

y 

St.  Paul   

Q 

A 

u 

Q 

y 

"Z 

C 
0 

rr 
1 

Sioux  Falls 

17 
/ 

17 
1 

1  n 
xu 

u 

0 

rr 
I 

Wichita  

rr 

1 

0 

p 
0 

Q 

y 

p 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

8 

0 

8 

4 

7 

6 

Baltimore  

9 

4 

10 

0 

7 

8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

6 

10 

7 

9 

2 

Jacksonville  

nr 
1 

Q 

y 

y 

0 

c 

D 

K 

INOriOXK      .  ..  .  

Q 

X 

Q 

y 

0 

c. 

c 
D 

A 

Richmond...   

P 

0 

Q 

y 

rr 
1 

p 
D 

Savannah  

P 

■z 
0 

Q 

y 

u 

p 
0 

A 

Washington,  D.  C 

P 

D 

•z 

0 

p 
0 

p 
0 

7 
1 

p 

Winston-Salem  

q 
y 

c 

XiC 

Q 

n 

VJ 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Q 

y 

0 

"7 

rr 

1 

"7 
( 

X 

jacKson,  Miss   

n: 
0 

0 
<c 

Q 

y 

C 
D 

iJ 

■z 
0 

Knoxville   

D 

X 

X 

rr 

1 

rr 

1 

Louisville   

17 
1 

X 

p 

0 

p 

C 

1 

X 

Memphis 

0 

p 
0 

c 

D 

X 

c 

■z 
0 

Mobile   

p 

0 

1 

X 

rr 
I 

"Z 

0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

c 
0  . 

0 
c. 

p 

rr 
1 

iJ 

u 

Ejx  rasu  

ft 

rr 

I 

A 
ft 

■z 

•z 
0 

Houston   

0 

•Z 

0 

c 
D 

D 

ft 

Q 

y 

Little  Rock 

0 

0 

p 

A 

C 

D 

New  Orleans 

6 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

Oklahoma  City 

6 

0 

7. 

9 

5 

0 

Mountain : 

Butte  .   

Q 

y 

17 

1  0 

n 
u 

Q 

1 

X 

Denver 

17 
1 

rr 

1 

c 
D 

Q 

<J 

■z 
0 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

7 

7 

8 

4 

4 

Tucson   

3. 

3 

5. 

1 

2. 

2 

raciiic . 

Los  Angeles  

4. 

7 

3. 

1 

3. 

1 

Portland,  Oreg  

6. 

3 

10. 

1 

5. 

1 

San  Francisco  

4. 

6 

5. 

1 

5. 

6 

Seattle  

7. 

1 

10. 

0 

5. 

0 

Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1956  ( cents ) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz . 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

unitea  otates  

5.3 

*6 . 2 

30 . 0 

New  England: 

Boston  

5.5 

*5.8 

32.3 

Bridgeport  

5.5 

*6.1 

32.4 

Fall  River  

5.4 

*6.4 

34.2 

Manchester  

4.5 

*6.5 

32.8 

New  Haven  

4.9 

21.7 

32.2 

Portland,  Maine 

4.4 

*7.3 

30.0 

Providence.... 

5.3 

*6.0 

34.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghainton 

5 . 1 

21 .7 

37 . 3 

Buffalo  

4.0 

23.5 

29^8 

Newark  

6.0 

21.0 

33.2 

New  York....  .. 

6.3 

22.4 

35.7 

Philadelphia 

4.8 

18.9 

30.7 

Pittsburgh 

4.7 

25.6 

29.1 

Rochester 

4.1 

22.1 

30.2 

Scranton  

4.1 

20.0 

34.1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago 

5  6 

*-7  1 

33 . 3 

Cincinnati 

5  5 

*5  7 

30  .7 

Cleveland. 

4.9 

*5.9 

32^1 

Columbus. 

4.7 

*5.8 

35.2 

Detroit. 

5.5 

*5.8 

34.1 

Indianapolis 

5.4 

*6.7 

30.2 

Milwaukee 

5.7 

*6.2 

29.7 

Peoria. 

6.3 

*6.9 

33.2 

Springfield,  111 

4.6 

*6.2 

34.2 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids 

4 . 9 

*7 . 5 

31 . 8 

Kansas  City 

5.5 

*6.'7 

33.2 

Minneapolis         ..  . 

6.4 

*7.5 

32.4 

Omaha 

6.0 

*8.3 

29.9 

St .  Louis  

5.7 

*5.9 

30.4 

St.  Paul....        .  .. 

6.3 

*8.0 

33.7 

Sioux  Falls...   

5.1 

*8.0 

29.4 

Wichita  

6.4 

*8.2 

32.7 

South  Atlantin' 

Atlanta 

5  8 

20 . 0 

25 . 0 

Baltimore 

5  3 

19 . 6 

31 . 4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

6.2 

20'.0 

23^2 

Jacksonville 

5.4 

16.1 

19.9 

Norfolk 

5.4 

23.1 

35.8 

Richmond 

5.9 

23.8 

31 .5 

Savannah 

4.9 

21.4 

22.6 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.0 

21.7 

32.0 

Winston-Salem 

5.0 

*6.4 

26.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham 

4.4 

*5.8 

26.4 

Jackson,  Miss. 

6.8 

*4.9 

29.6 

Knoxville 

4.4 

*5.6 

26.2 

Louisville 

5.5 

*6.4 

27.7 

Memphis  

5.1 

*5. 1 

30.1 

Mobile..... 

5.8 

16.5 

28.5 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

6.3 

*6.3 

36.3 

El  Paso  .  .  . 

6.0 

*5.8 

22.2 

Houston  



16.8 

28.9 

Little  Rock.. 

5.8 

*5.2 

29.5 

New  Orleans..  



*4.1 

29.0 

Oklahoma  City 

4.7 

*7.1 

Mountain: 

Butte 

5.9 

*9.4 

31.7 

Denver....     

5.5 

*8.3 

27.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.5 

*7.8 

24.2 

Tucson. 

6 . 0 

*7. 1 

21 .3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..       .. . 

6.0 

*6.8 

13.8 

Portland,  Oreg 

4.5 

*7.7 

30.5 

San  Francisco.... 

4.6 

23.5 

24.6 

Seattle. - 

4.1 

*7.1 

27.1 

APPLE  PRICES  dropped  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  Jan- 
uary 28  to  February  11,  while  banana  prices 
fell  off  0.4  cent  a  pound,  and  orange  prices 
went  up  1.6  cents  a  dozen. 

COLD  STORAGE  HOLDINGS  of  apples  on  February  1 
amounted  to  about  24  million  bushels  compared 
with  21  million  bushels  last  year  and  a  5-year 
average  of  about  21  million  bushels.  The 
holdings  of  box  apples  this  year  are  about 
the  same  as  last  but  there  is  a  much  larger 
supply  of  eastern  apples  in  baskets  and  bar- 
rels. This  is  due  to  the  increased  crop  of 
apples  in  the  East  last  fall.  Western  ship- 
ments of  apples  this  year  have  been  consider- 
ably below  last  year  but  the  marketings  of 
apples  in  the  East  by  rail  and  by  motor  truck 
are  much  heavier  than  last  year.  No  marked 
changes  in  apple  prices  are  likely  during  the 
remainder  of  the  old  crop  year. 

FEBRUARY'S  crop  report  indicates  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  prospective  supply  of  California 
Valencia  oranges.  This  variety  starts  to  mar- 
ket about  the  first  of  May.  The  prospective 
supply  of  all  other  kinds  of  citrus  fruit  is 
about  the  same  as  had  been  anticipated  earlier. 
The  total  production  of  oranges  during  the 
current  crop  year  is  estimated  at  about  52 
million  boxes  as  compared  with  65  million 
boxes  last  year  and  a  5-year  average  of  49 
million  boxes.  In  the  citrus  producing  areas 
in  California  the  month  of  January  was  very 
dry  and  this  probably  had  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  oranges  to  the  usual 
average  size.  The  Florida  citrus  crop  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  damaged  greatly  by  the 
recent  cold  weather. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  11,  1936  (cents; 


r>^^„  Tomatoes  o      -  -r,  t-.- 

Markets                                       „g°^^  „l^^^  #2  can  ^,1?^^'®^  ^f^^s  Pineapple 

#2  can  #2  can  (#2i*) 

United  States                                                              11.4         16.0  9.3         18.2  22.5  22.4 


New  England: 

Boston   12 

Bridgeport   13 

Fall  River   10 

Manchester   12 

New  Haven   13 

Portland,  Maine   12 

Providence   10 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   12 

Buffalo   12 

Newark   10 

New  York.   11 

Philadelphia   11 

Pittsburgh   10 

Rochester   12 

Scranton   12 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   11 

Cincinnati   12 

Cleveland   12 

Columbus   11 

Detroit   10 

Indianapolis   10 

Milwaukee   11 

Peoria  .   13 

Springfield,  111   12 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   10 

Kansas  City   9 

Minneapolis   10 

Omaha   11 

St.  Louis   11 

St.  Paul   11 

Sioux  Falls   12 

Wichita  .   10 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   11 

Baltimore   12 

Charleston,  S.  C   10 

Jacksonville   11 

Norfolk   11 

Richmond   12 

Savannah   11 

Washington,  D.  C   10 

Winston-Salem   11 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  i   10 

Jackson,  Miss   14 

Knoxville  ,   12 

Louisville   11 

Memphis   10 

Mobile  .   11 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   12 

El  Paso   13 

Houston   10 

Little  Rock   11 

New  Orleans   11 

Oklahoma  City   9 

Mountain: 

Butte   12 

Denver   10 

Salt  Lake  City   10 

Tucson   11 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   11 

Portland,  Oreg   12 

San  Francisco   12 

Seattle   13 
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SAVING  LAND  FOR  TOMORROW'S 
CONSUMERS 

[Concluded  from  page  8] 

grow  into  gullies,  making  deep  gashes  in  the 
soil,  destroying  the  land.  Water  in  these 
gullies,  carrying  valuable  particles,  runs  on 
through  the  valleys,  into  rivers  and  then  to  the 
sea.  Every  year,  the  experts  say,  there  is 
enough  supersoil  carried  out  by  the  Mississippi 
into  the  sea  to  build  1,250  farms  of  160  acres 
each  with  twice  the  depth  of  the  average  upland 
soil  of  America. 

DRY  parched  land,  left  behind,  is  the 
perfect  stage  for  dust  storms  which  pick  up  fine 
earth  particles  and  carry  them  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  away,  deposit  them,  perhaps, 
on  good  lands. 

MUCH  of  our  land  does  not  have  to  be 
exposed  to  these  wastes  from  wind  and  flowing 
water.  It  can  be  used  to  furnish  people  with 
the  foods  and  fibers  they  need  and  still  hold 
much  of  its  topsoil  if  it  is  used  wisely. 

EXPERTS  have  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  at  work  for  2  years 
putting  this  expert  knowledge  into  practical  use. 
Many  farmers  have  been  working  with  them  and  on 
their  own  to  conserve  their  soil. 

PREVENTING  erosion,  briefly,  means 
doing  such  things  as  these;  taking  out  of  cul- 
tivation, lands  that  are  not  suitable — lands 
that  are  too  dry,  too  hilly,  too  poor — and 
planting  these  with  trees  and  grass  and  other 
protective  coverings;  terracing;  crop  rotation; 
contour  cultivation;  strip  cropping. 

ANOTHER  job,  however,  must  be  done, 
too.  This  is  to  rebuild  fertility  of  good  lands, 
by  using  better  farming  practices,  a  better 
balanced  type  of  agriculture. 

P  TANGLED  up  in  these  problems  of  soil 

conservation  are  important  economic  difficulties  . 

i*In  another  issue  we  will  explain  some  of  the 
major  reasons  why  farmers  have  let  this  wastage 
go  on  and  what  are  the  inducements  now  to  put 
a  stop  to  it. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  EGG  LAWS? 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

TOPS  in  the  United  States  grades  are 
"U.  S.  Special"  eggs,  but  these  are  seldom  found 
on  the  market.  More  frequently  the  best  grade 
found  in  retail  shops  is  "U.  S.  Extra",  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast  egg.  Third  grade  is  "U.  S. 
Standard",  the  kind  sometimes  in  the  grade  "B" 
basket.  Bottom  grade  is  "U.  S.  Trade",  suitable 
for  cooking  dishes  where  egg  flavor  does  not 
count  so  much. 

"U.  S.  Standard"  eggs,  sold  under 
seals  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, must  be  marked  in  addition  "Retail  grade 
B".  On  "U.  S.  Specials"  and  "U.  S.  Extras"  sold 
under  certificate  of  quality  merchants  may  use- 
but  this  is  not  required — the  additional  desig- 
nation "Retail  grade  AA"  and  "Retail  grade 
A",  respectively. 

FIFTEEN  States  are  using  these  United 
States  standards.  They  are:  Colorado,  Louisi- 
ana, Indiana,  Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

STATE  standards,  some  of  them  differ- 
ing only  slightly  from  the  Federal  ones,  are  in 
effect  in  20  States.  In  the  table  on  page  14 
we  list  the  grade  names  in  these  States.  Defi- 
nitions of  these  grades  can  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture.  In  half 
of  the  States  the  grading  of  eggs  according  to 
these  standards  is  compulsory. 

THIRTEEN  States  which  have  not  adopted 
Federal  standards  nor  grades  of  their  own  are: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New  Hampshire, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and 
Texas . 

SIZE  of  eggs,  as  well  as  freshness,  is 
an  important  value  measure  for  consumers.  One 
dozen  small  eggs  may  weigh  a  third  less  than 
a  dozen  large  eggs.  At  least  24  States  define 
standard  sizes  for  the  eggs  sold  within  their 
borders.     On  page  15  we  list  these  standards. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

V/hile  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU    OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Vol.  3,  No.  5  February  24,  1936 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PSINTING  OFFICE 


"'Th-e  h-istory  of 
every  rvatiort  is 
eventually  writ- 
ten, in  the  way  in, 
wKiclTL  it:  cares 
for  its  soiir 

Franklm  D.Roosevelt 


H VALUABLE  by-product  of  the 
depression  has  been  the  in- 
creased popular  interest  in  get- 
ting at  the  facts  behind  consum- 
er problems  of  price,  supply, 
and  quality  of  goods,  of  income 
and  its  distribution,  of  costs 
and  ways  of  reducing  costs.  In 
the  past  two  years,  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  organizing  an 
increasing  number  of  classes  to 
study  these  problems.  Impor- 
tant national  women's  organiza- 
tions have  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  study  classes  for 
their  members  in  this  field. 
Local  consumer  clubs  and  groups 
have  made  this  study  part  of 
their  agenda. 

WE  give  here  some  refer- 
ences to  outlines  and  material 
for  study  courses  in  consumer 
problems,  prepared  by  noncom- 
mercial organizations,  schools, 
and  research  students,  which 
have  reached  us.  This  list  is 
not  complete,  nor  does  inclusion 
of  any  item  imply  endorsement  by 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONSUMER  PURCHAS- 
ING.— A  study  guide  on  buying 
problems  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  production  and  dis- 
tribution which  affect  the 
consumer's  interest.  Pub- 


lished by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Price,  600. 

SELECTION. — An  analysis  of  con- 
sumers' facilities  for  judg- 
ing merchandise.  Published 
by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,    Price,  500. 

HOUSEHOLD  PURCHASING.— Sugges- 
tions for  club  programs,  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  by 
the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price,  250. 

OUTLINE  for  the  Comparison  of 
Canned  Food  Quality  with  its 
Price,  Brand,  and  Label  De- 
scription. Published  by  the 
American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C. 
Price,  50. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FOR- 
UMS.— Includes  material  on 
Wise  Spending;  Shopper's 
Credit;  Consumer's  Credit. 
Published  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CONSUMER.— 
Published  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Price,  250. 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  CONSUMER'S  IN- 
TEREST.— Published  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Price,  100. 

OUR  WANTS  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  SAT- 
ISFIED.— Published  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Price,  250. 

SURVEY  OF  28  COURSES  IN  CON- 
SUMPTION.—By     Henry  Harap. 


Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Price, 

100. 

DEVELOPING  INTELLIGENT  CONSUM- 
ERS.— Projects  in  Consumer 
Economics.  Prepared  by  Reign 
S.  Hadsell,  Principal,  Hiram, 
Ohio,  High  School.  Price,  150. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION.— Published 
by  the  Michigan  Home  Econom- 
ics Association  in  coopera- 
tion with  Ruth  Freegard,  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Lansingj 
Michigan. 

CONSUMER  PURCHASING.— Sugges- 
tions for  Club  Programs.  Pre- 
pared by  Evelyn  H.  Roberts, 
College  of  Home  Economics, 
State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,    Washington.  Price, 

100. 

MARKETING  SYSTEM  AND  THE  CON- 
SUMER.— Radio  talks  by  Hazel 
Kyrk,  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  READING  REF- 
ERENCES AND  GUIDES  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD BUYERS.— Prepared  for 
the  Conference  on  Education 
of  the  Consumer,  University 
of  Chicago,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics. 

A  PRIMER  FOR  CONSUMERS  .—By  Ben- 
son Y.  Landis,  published  by 
the  Association  Press  (Young 
Men's  Christian  Association), 
New  York.  Includes  references 
to  consumer  education  pam- 
phlets.    Price,  100. 


|HREE  years  ago,  when  it  took  two  truckloads 
of  farm  products  to  buy  what  one  truckload 
bought  in  pre-war  years,  and  farmers  were  hard 
pressed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  Congress 
said  to  them,  in  effect,  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act: 


sjLJXA/nujyn 

Anew  farm  program -^ivin§  farmers  of  -IKe  coun- 
\ry  new  inducemen'bs  lo  conserve  our  soil  wealtK — 
Kas  teen  launched . .  WKal  does  ilLoldfor  consumers  ? 


MORE  than  3  million  farmers  decided  to 
take  a  chance.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  whea 
they  came  to  chalk  up  results,  they  found  that 
farm  prices  now  had  a  purchasing  power  nine— 
tenths  as  large  as  in  pre-war  years,  instead  of 
only  half.  They  found  their  gross  income  in. 
1935  was  close  to  3  billion  dollars  greater  than. 
in  1932.  They  found  returns  for  their  labor, 
capital,  and  management  were  larger  than  for  any 
year  since  1929.  They  found,  too,  that  they 
were  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  national 
income  than  they  had  received  at  the  pit  of  the 
depression.  These  gains  to  the  farmer  were  not 
a  lump-sum  charge  against  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  both  reflected  and  promoted  greater 
income  among  all  classes. 


IF  YOU  will  cooperate,  the  National 
Government  will  help  you  out  of  your  depression 
by  organizing  with  you  a  program  to  control  the 
production  of  certain  farm  commodities  which 
have  been  selling  at  prices  ruinous  to  you.  By 
controlling  this  production  nationally— and  this 
will  mean  restricting  your  output  of  these  com- 
modities until  excess  supplies  are  used  up — 
you  can  lift  up  farm  prices  and  receive,  in 
addition,  benefit  payments  for  cooperating. 


ON  January  6,  1936,  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  in  effect,  to  farmers:  The  National  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  control  the  production, 
of  agricultural  commodities,  because  it  is  not 
so  written  in  the  Constitution.  Your  produc- 
tion-control program,  as  it  has  been  operating, 
must  cease.  Processing  taxes,  out  of  which  you 
have  been  receiving  benefit  payments,  must 
cease,  too,  because  they  have  been  instruments 
used  to  promote  the  production-control  program. 
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The  National  Government  can,  however,  give 
you  money  provided  it  is  for  a  purpose  which 
promotes  the  general  welfare. 

ON  March  1,  1936,  Congress  said  to 
the  farmers,  through  the  new  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act:  To  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  ask  your  cooperation  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  soil.  Agricultural  adjust- 
ment, which  we  recognized  as  an  emergency 
measure,  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
embark  on  a  long-time  program,  the  funda- 
mentals of  which  have  long  been  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  were 
announced  by  the  President  last  year. 

AS  a  Nation  we  do  not  own  the  farms, 
but  we  need  your  produce.  We  must  depend  on 
you  to  use  your  lands  so  that  not  only  this 
year  but  next  year  and  for  many  years  to  come 
we  shall  have  sufficient  to  eat  and  to  wear. 

IF  you  are  to  continue  to  feed  and 
clothe  our  people.    Congress  continued,   a  stop 
must  be  put  to  losses  of  soil  from  your  farms. 


For  a  cen- 
tury we  have 
slashed  dovm 
our  forests, 
plowed  up 
new  acres, 
ove  rgrazed 
our  grass- 
covered  land, 
exploited 
and  mined 
away  our 
soil  wealth . 
While  land 
was  super- 
abundant, it 
troubled  us 
httle  that  we 
were  using 
up  not  only 
the  interest 
but  also  the 
capital  of 
our  greatest 
national  re- 
source. Only 
within  the 
past  50  years 
have  we 
given  any 
thought  to  its 
conservation 
for  coming 
generations. 


Experts  say  that  at  least  400  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  soil  is  being 
washed  away  each  year.  Already  50 
million  acres  have  been  ruined  for 
further  cultivation.  Another  100 
million  acres  are  badly  eroded  and  100 
million  more  are  threatened. 

WE  are  losing  this  valu- 
able soil  because  you  farmers,  forced 
to  compete  with  each  other,  uncer- 
tain of  your  hold  on  your  property, 
and  struggling  to  make  enough  money, 
have  been  unable  to  or  were  unin- 
terested in  caring  for  your  land  as 
you  should. 


YOU  have  been  raising  too 
much  of  the  kind  of  crops  which  ex- 
haust the  soil  and  too  little  of  the 
kind  that  rebuilds  soil  fertility. 
You  have  not  always  repaired  your 
land  or  planted  your  crops  so  as  to 
prevent  rivulets  of  rain  water  from  washing  away 
good  soil  or  from  causing  deep  gashes  in  the  earth. 
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You  have  not  been  saving-  or  rebuilding  enougn 
wood  lots  to  serve  as  windbreaks  against  dust 
storms  and  to  keep  good  soil  rooted  down.  You 
have  been  overgrazing  your  animals  on  grass- 
lands and  many  acres  are  now  being  eroded. 

IF  YOU,  individually  and  not  in  coop- 
eration with  each  other,  were  to  try  to  improve 
your  farming  practices,  you  might  find  your 
efforts  too  costly  or  ineffective.  The  job  is 
one  for  all  farmers.  The  National  Government, 
therefore,  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  con- 
serve your  soil.  We  will  allow  money  from  the 
public  treasury  to  be  paid  among  you  according 
to  evidence  you  show  that  you  are  using  your 
land  wisely,  and  for  administration,  out  of  a 
fund  of  500  million  dollars. 

PLANTING  time  is  planning  time  again, 
this  year  as  it  was  3  years  ago.  This  new  pro- 
gram, passed  by  Congress — a  program  which  has 
new  objectives,  and  new  methods — is  being  pon- 
dered on  today  in  millions  of  farm  homes. 

EQUALLY  important  is  its  significance 
to  consumers.  The  new  Act  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  national  effort  to  save,  instead  of  waste, 
our  most  essential  resource.  Whatever  short- 
comings this  program  may  prove  to  have  as  opera- 
tion gets  under  way,  it  will  at  least  have  served 
to  emphasize  anew  that  ownership  of  land  must 
be  in  trust  to  the  nation  and  that  those  who 
use  the  land  must  be  economically  enabled  to 
keep  that  trust. 


full  of  this  nationally  owned  soil  might  be  used 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

IN  those  75  years,  we  gave  away  one 
billion  acres  to  individuals,  to  corporations, 
and  to  States,  with  lavishness  and  impatience. 
To  those  who  promised  to  fell  the  forests  and 
till  the  soil  we  said:  Take  them;  they  are 
yours  to  use  or  dispose  of  as  you  wish.  The 
Nation  needed  settlement  and  revenue  and  it  gave 
away  lands  to  increase  both.  It  handed  over  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  private  ownership  and 
retained  only  the  right  to  tax,  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  and  the  police  power. 

IT  is  to  these  private  owners  we  must 
look  now  for  the  conservation  of  our  soil  which 
has  been  both  used  to  our  gain  and  abused  to  our 
loss.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  our  farm 
lands  were  producing  food  and  clothing  for  only 
31  million  consumers.  Today  they  are  feeding 
and  clothing  127  million  consumers,  but  every 
year  now  more  than  3  billion  tons  of  soil  are 
washing  and  blowing  away  from  the  fields  from 
which  we  must  continue  to  obtain  these  necessi- 
ties. This  is  enough  soil  to  fill  a  train  of 
freight  cars  long  enough  to  go  around  the  earth 
19  times  at  the  equator.  Such  losses,  if  ig- 
nored, cause  irreparable  damage  over  the  years. 

SOIL  can  be  used  and  yet  conserved, 
provided  the  right  farming  practices  are  fol- 
lowed. Why  these  practices  have  not  been  ob- 
served   in    the   past    is   due    to   many  economic 


ONLY  75  years  ago,  as  a 
Nation,  we  owned  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  area  of  continental  United 
States.  Today  we  own  one-quarter, 
but  these  are  lands  held  as  forests, 
parks,  reservations,  or  used  for  rec- 
lamation, national  defense,  or  other 
purposes.     Relatively  only  a  thimble 

Three  decades  ago,  when  the  last 
remaining  forest  lands  of  the  pubhc 
domain  were  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment and  established  as  national 
forest  land,  we  began  our  short 
history  of  national  conservation.  A 
new  chapter  opened  in  1935  with 
the  passage  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  which  has  now  been  amended 
to  provide  special  encouragement  in 
conservation  to  farmers  everywhere. 
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Scarcity  of  labor — not  land — was  our  major  farm 
problem  a  century  ago.  The  coming  of  machines 
speeded  up  the  use  of  millions  of  new  acres,  and 
encouraged  more  intensive  use  of  old  lands. 
Today's  problem  is  how  to  use  that  power  wisely 
so  that  soil  is  not  wastefully  overworked  but 
husbanded  for  generations  to  come. 


An  early  colonial  plow. 


llo  2  acres  a  day  can  be  tilled  with  this  type  walking  plow. 


6  acres  per  day  can.  he  plowed  witK  a  tWo-toltoio.  ridm^  plow. 


causes.  Some  of  our  land  was  obtained  and  has  since 
been  bought  by  people  who  wished  to  speculate  in  its 
values,  not  to  keep  it  as  a  source  of  income  to  be 
passed  down  to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
Speculators  in  land  have  little  interest  in  its  long- 
time conservation.  Impatience  to  expand  their  acres, 
increase  their  production,  utilize  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, have  cost  many  farmers  their  whole  property. 
From  owners,  they  have  become  tenants,  and  tenants 
who  are  unsure  of  their  tenure  have  little  interest 
in  conservation.  Over  half  of  our  farmers  operate 
some  leased  land,  and  42  percent  lease  from  others 
all  the  land  they  operate. 

OTHER  reasons  lie  behind  soil  wastage  in 
the  past — the  roving  spirit;  the  relatively  greater 
comfort  of  city,  as  against  country,  living;  "keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses",  and  so  on. 

SOME  farmers  fortunately  placed  have  always 
practiced  good  farming  methods  which  have  conserved 
the  soil  and  maintained  its  fertility.  Many  more 
know  what  good  farm  practices  are,  but  have  been  stop- 
ped from  becoming  practitioners  of  soil  conservation 
by  increased  costs  or  decreased  immediate  returns. 
Farmers,  who  try  to  be  conservationists  and  find 
their  neighbors  are  not,  are  apt  to  lose  out. 

THIS  has  been  so  since  the  beginning  of 
farming  in  this  country.  It  has  been  even  more  true 
since    the    7/orld    War.     In    the    20 's    and  through 


7  acres  per  day  canbe  tilled  wilh  a  Iractor-drawn ^aix^ plow. 


80  acres  per  day  can  "be  covered  with  averlical  disk  plow. 
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depression  years  until  1933,  falling 
prices  and  high  costs  forced  farmers  to 
exploit  their  soil  as  hard  as  they  could 
so  as  to  make  enough  to  pay  their  debts. 
Loss  of  foreign  markets,  which  had  been 
such  price  boosters  during  the  War  and 
for  a  few  years  after,  forced  down  prices 
in  the  late  20 '  s .  Unemplojnnent  and  wage 
cuts  in  cities  at  home  made  farm  prices 
take  a  further  nose  dive  in  depression 
years. 

AGRICULTURAL  adjustment  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  put  a  stop  to  this 
overworking  of  the  soil,  by  making  it 
more  profitable  to  produce  less.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  when  farmers  were 
limiting  their  production  to  commodi- 
ties which  were  needed  at  home,  instead 
of  producing  also  for  foreign  markets 
which  no  longer  wanted  their  produce, 
farmers  had  a  better  chance  than  they 
had  had  ever  before  to  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  conservation  rules  they 
knew  about. 


Courtesy,  Oakland  "Tribune' 


When  covered  wagons  gave  way  to  railroads,  more  efficient 
transportation  gave  new  inducement  to  extend  farm  lands  and 
increase  production.  Here,  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  in 
1869,  a  golden  spike  was  driven  in,  to  mark  the  first  joining 
of  East  and  West  by  rail. 


MAJOR  objective  of  agricultural  ad- 
justment was  to  lift  farm  prices  to  "parity." 
A  bjrproduct  of  that  objective  was  a  beginning 
at  soil  conservation.  Through  the  AAA,  farmers 
in  1934  and  1935  were  encouraged  to  shift  the 
30  to  35  million  acres, 
which  previously  had 
been  used  to  grow  crops 
bringing  only  poverty 
prices,  into  grasses  and 
legumes  which  are  good  for 
the  soil.  Farmers  had 
their  first  practical  les- 
son from  this  experience 
in  the  wisdom  of  cooperat- 
ing together  in  their 
production  and  conserva- 
tion plans. 


CONSERVING 
those  gains  in  income,  won 
under  production-control 
programs  which  are  no 
longer  possible,  and  con- 
serving and  extending 
those  good  farm  practices 
started  cooperatively 
under  those  programs,  are 
the  tv/o  major  objectives 


of  farmers  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act. 


ous. 


Fifty  million  new  acres — many  of  which  could 
only  be  operated  profitably  under  the  high 
prices  of  the  World  War  period— were  plowed 
up  to  produce  foods  to  be  sold  abroad.  De- 
mand from  abroad  for  this  produce  is  gone 
now,  and  many  farmers  are  left  with  fertiHty- 
exhausted  soil. 


ROUTES  to  those  objectives  are  vari- 
Chief  among  them  is  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  planted  to  soil- 
depleting  crops  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of 
acres  planted  to  soil- 
conserving  crops.  But 
soil  is  lost  to  good  use 
not  only  when  the  miner- 
als in  it  are  taken  out 
by  crops  which  humans 
eat  and  not  replaced  by 
fertilizer,  but  when  the 
soil  is  allowed  to  wash 
or  blow  away.  So  other 
routes  to  soil  conserva- 
tion depend  on  better 
methods  of  planting, 
building  ponds  and  dams, 
extending  wood  lots,  and 
so  on.  These  improved 
farm  practices,  too,  must 
take  their  place  in  such 
a  program. 


for 


BETTER  income 
farmers,     once  the 
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A  homestead  in  a  western  State  after  one  year's  operation. 


Much,  of  our  land  was  settled 
on  the  theory  that  the  man  who 
worked  the  soil  should  be  free 
to  use — and  even  abuse — the 
land  as  he  wished.  Low  prices 
drove  many  farmers  into  over- 
working their  soil.  When  es- 
cape to  more  fertile  free  lands 
was  closed,  the  farmer  who 
wished  to  conserve  and  rebuild 
his  soil  found  himself  handi- 
capped by  increased  costs  or 
decreased  immediate  income. 


State  programs  are  in  operation,  is  to  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  not  of  parity  in  price  but  parity 
in  income . 

PUTTING  the  new  program  into  practice 
for  this  year  means  quick  action,  for  planting 
time  is  here.  Already  regional  conferences  have 
been  held  to  give  farmers,  farm  organization 
officals,  and  agricultural  experts,  an  opportu- 
nity to  recommend  to  AAA  how  the  program  should 
be  run.  Local  and  national  officials  are  busy 
at  work,  setting  up  standards  for  land  use  which 
will  fit  the  soil-conservation  needs  of  each 
farming  region.  Later  in  the  year,  farmers  who 
can  show  that  they  have  met  these  standards  will 
receive  payments.  In  1936  and  1937  these  pay- 
ments will  be  made  by  AAA  directly  to  individual 
farmers  who  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  matter  of  the  conservation  of  the  soil  of 
their  farms,  unless  the  State-aid  plan  provided 
in  the  Act  becomes  operative  before  1938.  From 
1938  onward,  money  from  the  National  Government 
will  be  paid  to  States  which  will  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  distribution  to  individual 
farmers.  Only  those  States  which  want  to  parti- 
cipate and  which  submit  plans  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  receive  Fed- 
eral funds. 

THESE  are  significant  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  farm  program.  Economists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figure  that  the 
1935  per  capita  farm  income — including  benefit 
payments — had  a  purchasing  power  equal  to  83 
percent  of  the  pre-war  farm  income.  Nonfarm 
income  had  a  purchasing  power  of  about  93  per- 
cent of  pre-war.  Farmers,  last  year,  were  about 
10  percent  below  income  parity  with  other  people 
in  the  country.  Without  benefit  payments  they 
were  nearly  20  percent  below. 


FARMERS'  new  program  goes  still  fur- 
ther to  take  consumers'  interest  into  account. 
The  new  Act  gives  consumers  a  definite  assurance 
that,  so  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned,  there  will 
be  no  reduction  of  supplies  below  consumers' 
normal  needs. 

YARDSTICK  for  "normal"  is  taken  as  the' 
10  years,  1920  to  1929.  These  years  cover  a 
brief  period  of  depression,  a  longer  period  of 
"prosperity",  which  touched  higher  levels  of 
production  and  consumption  than  we  had  ever 
known  before.  They  do  not  include  years  of 
drought,  such  as  the  past  2,  when  despite  the 
best  intentions  many  farmers  could  not  produce 
normal  quantities  of  some  foods. 

CONSUMERS  have  been  eating  an  average 
of  about  1,450  pounds  of  food  a  year  per  person. 
During  the  years  1920-24,  the  average  was  some- 
what less,  1,422  pounds.  In  the  next  5  years,  it 
increased  to  1,474  pounds.  During  the  depres- 
sion years,  1930-33,  the  average  dropped  to  1,454 
pounds.  The  per  capita  average  of  the  1920 's 
to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  normal  consumption 
is  1,450  pounds. 

BACK  in  the  20 's,  farmers  were  playing 
a  losing  game  in  providing  consumers  with  these 
1,450  pounds,  but  the  reason  was  not  that  con- 
sumers could  not  pay  a  fair  price  for  this  quan- 
tity of  food  but  that  they  could  not  pay  a  fair 
price  for  all  the  food  which  farmers  produced. 

DURING  those  years,  farmers  produced 
not  only  for  domestic  consumption  but  for  a 
foreign  market  which  had  largely  disappeared. 
What  they  could  not  sell  abroad  stayed  at  home 
and  depressed  all  farm  prices. 
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UNDER  the  AAA,  farmers  cut  down  on 
their  production  of  the  extra  pounds  for  foreign 
consumers  and  by  doing  so  were  able  to  raise 
the  price  of  food  sold  at  home.  Under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  they  can  continue  to  measure 
their  production  to  fit  consumers'  needs  at  home, 
but  the  law  provides  that  no  powers  under  the 
Act  shall  be  used  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce 
less  than  average  requirements. 

TOTAL  food  quantities  consumed  in  the 
years  1920-29  would  not  be  enough  for  our 
present  population,  but  the  Act  takes  account  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers.  In 
1920  there  were  about  106  million  consumers  in 
the  United  States.  By  1935  the  number  had 
stepped  up  to  almost  127  million. 


NORMAL  consumption  at  which 
the  Act  is  aimed  is  the  per  capita 
amount.  To  get  a  total  figure  for 
normal  consumption  the  per  capita  amount 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  consumers  there  are  now  in 
the  country. 

FOOD  HABITS,  in  some  cases, 
have  changed  since  the  20 's.  Consumers 
obviously  do  not  want  farmers  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  same  amount  of  a 
particular  food  which  has  either  lost 
or  gained  greatly  in  consumer  favor  since 
those  years.  These  days  we  are  appar- 
ently eating  less  cereal  products  and 
potatoes  than  in  the  yardstick  years — 
about  16  pounds  per  person  less.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  consumption  of  fresh 
vegetables  has  increased  some  16  pounds 
per  person.  Milk  and  cream  consumption 
has  stepped  up  14  pounds.  We  eat  more 
eggs,  too. 


20 's  we  ate,  on  the  average,  10  pounds  per  per- 
son more  pork  and  lard  than  we  ate  before  the 
war,  and  the  reason  was  largely  because  pork 
had  become  so  cheap.  Consumers'  gain,  however, 
was  at  a  serious  cost  to  hog  producers.  War- 
time foreign  demand  for  pork  products  had  en- 
couraged farmers  to  boost  their  hog  production. 
The  habit  stuck,  long  after  the  export  market  was 
gone.  All  that  pork  was  thrown  on  the  domestic 
market  to  be  sold  at  what  it  would  bring,  and 
farmers  took  the  loss. 

WHEN  farmers  measure  the  normal  sup- 
plies which  consumers  expect  from  them  under 
the  new  farm  program,  they  will  take  into 
account  all  such  changes  in  population,  eating 
habits,  and  export  business. 


MANY  changes  in  eating  habits 
have  come  about  because  consumers  know 
better  how  to  plan  a  balanced  diet .  Some 
have  resulted  from  better  transporta- 
tion   making   it  possible   to  load  our 
city   markets   with    fresh    fruits  and 
vegetables  all  year  round.     Some  are  due  to  bet- 
ter refrigeration,  which  has  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  perishable  foods  sold  and  so  increased 
their  consumer  appeal. 

STILL   other   changes   are   due    to  the 
luck  of  low  prices.     During  the  last  half  of  the 


Individual  farmers  found  themselves  up  against  it — before 
AAA — in  trying  to  cope  with  loss  of  markets,  low  prices,  high 
costs,  and  decreasing  soil  fertility.  Cooperatively,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  AAA,  they  made  long  strides  toward  higher 
prices.  Under  the  new  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  they  can  continue  to  work  together  to  build  up 
both  their  income  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 


NORMAL  consumption,  as  measured  by  the 
20 's  or  any  other  year  past  or  present,  is  a 
workable  yardstick  for  farmers  now,  but  neither 
farmers  nor  consumers  look  to  that  as  the  ideal 
permanent  goal.  Recognition  that  present  con- 
sumption levels  might  be  raised  has  been  made 
in   Section   32   of   the   Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act,  passed  in  1935  and  still  in  effect,  which 
provides  that  certain  tariff  revenue  may  be  used 
to  expand  domestic  consumption  of  farm  products. 

MILLIONS  of  consumers,  even  in  our 
flushest  years,  have  not  had  enough  to  eat  or 
enough  of  the  kind  of  food  that  builds  strong- 
est bodies.  According  to  one  estimate,  a  third 
of  all  nonfarm  families  in  the  United  States  in 
1929  had  less  income  than  required  in  order  to 
buy  the  kind  of  diet  that  would  give  them  a 
satisfactory  margin  of  safety,  without  stinting 
on  other  necessities. 

ANY  ideal  standard  would  provide  food- 
stuffs enough  to  give  every  one  an  adequate  diet. 
Ideally,  farmers  should  produce  all  the  varie- 
ties and  quantities  of  food  necessary  to  supply 
that  amount.  There  is  probably  not  a  farmer  in 
the  country  who  would  not  welcome  the  chance  to 
step  up  his  output  to  that  standard,  provided  he 
were  assured,  in  return,  an  adequate  income. 

TWO  MAJOR  stumbling  blocks  lie  in  the 
way  of  putting  such  an  ideal  standard  into  prac- 
tice. One  is  that  consumers  do  not  now — nor 
did  they  even  in  1929 — receive  an  income  large 
enough  to  buy  the  foods  required  for  an  adequate 
diet  for  everyone.  The  second  is  that  by  re- 
quiring farmers  to  produce  such  quantities  at 
prices  which  consumers  could  now  afford  to  pay, 
we  would  be  forcing  farmers  to  continue  to  over- 
work their  soil  and  to  neglect  good  farming 
practices  as  they  have  been  forced  through  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  do  in  the  past. 


TO  consumers  there  is  a  large  differ- 
ence between  these  two  parities.  The  first 
means  getting  the  price  of  a  truckload  up  to  the 
point  where  it  will  buy  as  many  shoes,  shirts, 
cars,  blankets,  and  pay  as  many  debts,  taxes, 
wages,  and  so  on,  as  it  did  in  pre-war  years. 
The  second  means  getting  a  farmer's  purchasing 
power  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  in  pre-war 
years  in  relation  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
people  not  on  farms. 

LIFTING  farm  prices  to  parity  in  some 
cases  would  require  cutting  down  severely  on 
the  amount  produced.  Cutting  down  too  far  on 
the  amount  of  food  consumers  can  buy  means 
boosting  the  price  so  high  that  some  consumers 
have  to  go  without  or  all  consumers  have  to  cut 
down  on  what  they  buy. 

SERIOUS  questions  for  farmers  as  well 
as  for  consumers,  loom  up  when  quantities  of 
food  are  reduced  below  normal  needs.  Obviously, 
if  a  farmer  can  sell  two  truckloads  of  farm 
produce  and  clear  $100  apiece,  rather  than  one 
and  clear  $150,  he  is  going  to  be  better  off. 
He  is  going  to  have  a  bigger  income  to  spend  on 
the  shoes  and  suits  his  family  needs. 

MORE  dollars  coming  in  are  cause  for 
rejoicing,  but  we  can't  eat  dollar  bills;  they 
can't  keep  us  warm;  they  can't  amuse  or  educate 
us.  What  we  are  after  is  the  food  and  clothes 
and  movies  and  books  they  will  buy.  Being  able 
to  buy  more  counts  for  more  than  getting  a 
bigger  pay  envelope. 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 


Seventy-five  years  ago 
the  public,  in  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, owned  a  billion 
and  a  half  acres.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  publicly 
owned  lands  have  been 
given  away  to  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and 
States.  It  is  to  the  pri- 
vate owners  of  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  lands 
we  must  look  now  for 
conservation  of  our  soil. 
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ouna  Consumers 


New  developmerrts  iiathe  science  of 
building  healthy  children  play  their  pari:/ 
in  trends  of  agricultural  produchioru. 


ILKMEN  used  to  have  a  monop- 
oly on  the  baby '  s  business  for  a  year  and  more . 
Now  the  green  grocer  finds  good  prospects  among 
the  very  youngest  consumers .  When  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  children  start  giving  him  their  trade  in  the 
matter  of  orange  juice  and  tomato  juice.  Some 
weeks  later  he  begins  to  write  spinach  and 
carrots  and  peas  on  the  market  orders  of  his 
smallest  and  steadiest  customers. 

MULTIPLY  these  extra  years  of  fuller 
diet  by  the  number — in  millions — of  youngsters 
profiting  from  the  new  variety  in  little  chil- 
dren's menus.  Add  the  effect  of  this  early 
cultivation  of  tastes  on  their  food  habits  of 
later  years.  Add  the  nutritional  improvements 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  result  is 
written  in  carloads  on  the  records  of  shipments 
from  newly  stimulated  producing  areas. 

RECORDS  show  that  if  all  the  food  we 
ate  during  each  year  of  the  1920 's  had  been 
divided  equally  among  the  population,  each 
person's  quota  of  fruits  and  vegetables  would 
have  gone  up  10  percent  from  the  first  half  to  the 
last  half  of  the  decade  1920-30.  Citrus  fruit 
took  one  of  the  most  spectacular  leaps  in  this 
class.  Spinach  more  than  doubled  its  popularity 
between  1921  and  1929,  while  carlot  shipments  of 


carrots  in  1930  numbered  almost  seven  times  as 
many  as  those  of  1921.  The  city  market's  fresh- 
vegetable  season  spread  right  around  the  year, 
while  truck  gardens  covered  more  and  more  acres 
in  California,  Florida,  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the 
other  States  that  turned  their  agricultural 
resources  into  newly  profitable  channels  to  meet 
the  demand. 

DAIRY  FARMERS  did  not  lose  the  busi- 
ness truck  farmers  gained.  Consumers  learned  to 
eat  10  percent  more  dairy  products  in  the  last 
5  years  of  the  'twenties  than  they  ate  in  the 
first  half,  and  4  percent  more  eggs.  During  the 
depression  some  of  these  foods  lost  part  of 
their  gains  but  many  kept  on  going  up  in  con- 
sumer favor,  and  the  upward  trend  is  clear. 

NO  COINCIDENCE  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  these  foods  on  which  the  consumption  curve 
is  rising  are  the  "protective  foods"  recom- 
mended for  bigger  places  on  the  dietary  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies  working  to 
publicize  the  facts  Of  nutrition  on  which  to. 
build  better  child  health  in  this  country. 
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KNOft'L- 
EDGE  of  nutri- 
tion has  in- 
creased, with  a 
burst  of  speed, 
out  of  research 
and  experiment 
within  very  re- 
cent  years. 
Studies  of  chil- 
dren in  clinics 
and  schools  have 
borne  out  the 
new  feeding 
practices  in 
actual  records 
of  gain  in 
growth,  devel- 
opment, spirit, 
and  behavior. 


CHIEF 
practical  re- 
sult of  the  new 

knowledge  of  specific  nutritive  elements  has 
been  a  new  emphasis  on  introducing  a  variety  of 
foods  to  children  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
in  order  to  include  both  the  values  now  known 
and  those  to  be  discovered. 

KNOWN  nutritional  essentials  fall  into 
three  categories:  Body-building  materials,  body 
regulators,  and  materials  to  provide  energy  for 
the  body's  activities. 


PRO- 
TEINS are  Num- 
ber One  build- 
ing materials, 
along  with  min- 
erals and water . 
Different 
grades  of  pro- 
teins come  with 
different 
foods.  Highest 
grade  are  the 
proteins  in 
milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  meat . 
To  do  an  effi- 
cient job  of 
rapid  growing, 
children  need 


a  daily  share  of  these  efficient  protein  foods. 

MANY  MINERALS  are  part  of  body  fluids 
and  tissues,  but  three  are  very  likely  to  be 
inadequately  provided  unless  the  diet  is  care- 
fully planned.  Calcium  and  phosphorus  for  good 
teeth  and  bones,  and  iron  for  red  blood  cells, 
call  for  special  thought  to  include  foods  that 
provide  enough  of  them. 

REGULATORS,  materials  that  help  in  the 
body's  routine  functions,  include  minerals  and 
water,  and  also  vitamins. 

VITAMINS,  youngest  members  of  the  food- 
value  family,  have  presented  answers  to  old 
nutrition   riddles   and   have   set   up   new  ones. 


Though  much  is  still  being  learned  about  their 
number,  identity,  and  composition,  vitamins  have 
proved  so  far  to  be — more  than  actual  food  mate- 
rials in  themselves — stimulators  to  help  the 
body  make  use  of  other  food  materials.  For  in- 
stance, certain  vitamins  are  necessary  to  help 
calcium  and  phosphorous  build  good  bones  and 
sound  teeth.  To  get  all  the  vitamins  a  child's 
body  needs  for  a  wide  safety  margin  against  all 
deficiency  diseases,  he  should  have  a  variety  of 
foods  known  to  be  rich  in  vitamins.  The  list 
reads:  Whole  milk,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  whole- 
grain  cereals,  and  plenty  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  green  leaves,  tomatoes, 
and  citrus  fruits,  along  with  cod-liver  oil  for 
extra  protection  in  the  sun-short  wintertime. 
The  more  natural  the  food — the  less  processed — 
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At 
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the  more  likely  is  a  high  supply  of  vitamins. 
Nutrition  experts  underline  the  warning  against 
overcooking  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  rec- 
ommend some  raw  every  day. 

ENERGY  FOODS,  needed  by  children  in 
proportion  to  size  and  activity,  are  important, 
but  most  easily  provided  of  all  food  values  in 
the  diet.  Fats,  sugars,  and  starches  are  the 
most  concentrated  sources  of  energy.  A  steady 
gain  in  weight  tells  the  story  of  the  sufficient 
quota . 

MANY  FOODS  do  more  than  one  job  in  the 
business  of  building  healthy  children.  That  is 
why  certain  ones  get  a  place  as  indispensable  on 
every  diet  list. 

MILK  rates  a  star  on  almost  every 
count — calcium  and  phosphorous,  efficent  pro- 
teins, and  vitamins,  especially  one  in  the  but- 
terfat  of  whole  milk.  A  quart  a  day  for  every 
child  is  the  goal,  and  a  pint  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum ration.  This  can  include  not  only  drinking 
milk  but  also  all  milk  that  goes  into  the  child's 
food  supply  by  the  cooking  route. 

EGGS,  next  to  milk,  are  tops  in  natural 
foods,  with  protein,  iron,  and  vitamins  as  their 
main  contributions.  The  baby  of  a  few  months  gets 
egg  yolk,  and  when  he  is  a  year  old  he  is  having  a 
whole  egg  or  some  meat  every  day. 

CEREALS,  bread,  and  potatoes  are  en- 
ergy standbys  on  account  of  the  starch  they  con- 


tain. But  they  don't  all  supply  the  same  food 
values.  Potatoes  are  especially  valuable  be- 
cause they  offer  not  only  calories  but  also 
minerals  and  vitamins  as  well — that  is,  if  the 
food  value  is  retained  by  proper  cooking;  bak- 
ing or  boiling  in  their  jackets.  Little  children, 
from  about  10  months  on,  need  potatoes  at  one 
meal  a  day  at  least,  or  an  extra  serving  of 
vegetables  or  fruit.  Cooked  cereal  makes  its 
appearance  as  the  first  solid  food  at  as  early 
as  3  months.  All  kinds  of  cereals  provide 
starch  for  energy,  but  after  the  first  few 
months  the  selection  of  the  cereal  to  cook  for 
the  child  calls  for  care  to  make  sure  it  has  the 
whole  grain  with  the  germ  which  carries  the 
valuable  "appetite  vitamin."  Both  white  and 
whole-grain  bread  also  supply  starch,  while 
whole-grain  bread  provides  at  low  cost,  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  proteins  besides.  Nutrition  ex- 
perts in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  do  not 
make  hard  and  fast  rules  about  relative  quan- 
tities of  different  types  of  starchy  foods, 
since  the  proportion  depends  on  the  general 
proportions  in  the  rest  of  the  diet.  They  say 
that  though  some  kind  of  bread  is  advisable  at 
each  meal  for  the  child,  the  type  of  bread  can 
be  left  to  his  preference  if  he  is  getting  plen- 
ty of  whole  milk,  a  variety  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  some  form  of  whole-grain  cereal 
every  day. 

VEGETABLES  and  fruits  offer  minerals, 
vitamins,  color,  and  flavor.  The  vegetable  rule 
is  two  servings  a  day  besides  potatoes.  "Leafy" 
greens  like  spinach  and  turnip-tops  take  a  pre- 
ferred position  on  the  child's  menu  because  of 
their  high  vitamin  and  iron  rating  in  the  raw  or 
quickly  cooked  state.    Tomatoes  keep  their  vita- 
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Foods  for 


tional  advice.  Regular  between-meal  hours  for 
offering  water  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  the 
habit.  But  at  meals  foods  with  too  high  liquid 
percentages  may  crowd  out  solid  food,  so  thin 
soups  with  little  food  value  are  not  suitable 
for  little  children.  Even  milk,  valuable  as  it 
is,  should  not  come  first  in  the  meal. 

TECHNIQUE  in  planning  and  serving 
meals  to  children  can  make  tremendous  differ- 
ences in  the  nourishment  a  child  gets.  In  this 
important  part   of   a  mother's  job   it  pays  to 

learn  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  that  make  it  easier 
and  more  effective. 


mins  in  cooking  so  the  can 
of  tomatoes  is  the  mother's 
friend,  especially  when  the 
budget  can't  carry  enough 
citrus  fruit.  For  fruit, 
like  vegetables,  the  rule 
is  two  a  day,  at  least  one 
raw  if  possible.  They  are 
a  special  help  in  the 
problem  of  giving  happy  but 
healthful  desserts. 

SWEETS,  concen- 
trated fuel  value,  can  be 
used  two  ways.  One  is  to 
let  them  spoil  appetites  for 
other  foods,  between  or 
before  meals.  The  other  and 
the  right  way  is  to  use  them 
in  judicious  quantities  at 
the  end  of  the  meal  as  a  sort 
of  unheralded  reward  for  a 
on  other  foods. 


Good  Nutrition 

Does  your  child  eat  them  every  day? 

Millie  At  least  a  pint;  preferably  a  quart 

Butter  At  every  meal 

Cereal,  Bread,  or  Potato — ^At  every  meai 

Vegetables  other  than  potato— At  least  two  daSy 

One  raw  or  qmckly  cooked;  leafy  kinds  often 

Fruits  Once  or  twice  a  day 

Citrus  or  other  raw  fruit,  or  tomatoes,  daily 

or  Meat  The  older  child  may  have  both 

S'WeetS  In  small  amounts  at  end  of  meal 


BureaQ  of  Home  Economics 
UMTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


workmanlike  attack 


FATS,  most  concentrated  of  all  fuel 
foods,  call  for  moderation .  Butter  and  cod-liver 
oil  make  extra  contributions  of  vitamins,  so  but- 
ler takes  first  place  on  the  everyday  menu  and 
cod-liver  oil  is  a  "must"  in  young  children's 
wintertime  nutrition. 

WATER  and  plenty  of  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  proper  child,   according  to  our  best  nutri- 


HELPS  in  learning 

these  effective  techniques 
are  offered  in  Government 
publications.  The  bulletin 
■  "Food  for  Children",  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  provide  not  only 
the  information  about  nutri- 
tion on  which  this  article 
draws,  but  gives  pointers  to 
parents  on  feeding  problems, 
with  sample  menus  and  reci- 
pes showing  how  to  make  the 
same  meals  cover  the  needs 
of  every  member  of  the  family 
down  to  the  very  youngest. 
A  leaflet  called  "Good  Food 
Habits  for  Children"  points 
the  psychological  paths  to 
parents  who  are  teaching 
their  children  to  like  all 
wholesome  foods.  Send  5 
cents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  Washington 
for  either  of  them.  The 
Children's  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  sends  free  on  request 
of  parents  their  two  bulletins  "Infant  Care"  and 
"The  Child  from  One  to  Six",  which  give  direc- 
tions for  feeding  and  practical  advice  on  the 
psychology  of  achieving  lively  appetites  and 
happy  mealtimes.  Feeding  cards  for  each  age 
period,  to  hang  in  the  kitchen  as  a  reminder  to 
the  marketer  and  caterer,  have  been  made  up  from 
these  two  books  and,  though  the  free  supply  is 
temporarily  out  of  stock,  the  set  can  be  bought 
for  10  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington. 
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Bread, 

Cereals,!^  ^^^^^3 
Baked 
^oods. 


fburl:lrL  o£  a  nev  series  of  adequate 
diets  at  miniraura  cost  for  families 
of  varying  sizes  and  a^es,  tased  on. 
studies  of  tKe  Bureau  of  Home  Eco  - 
noraics.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Two  moderately  active  adidts  and  a  bov  of  14, 

\  \ 


Planting  seedlings  on  fire-swept  slopes  of  land  now  a  part  of  our  national  forests 
in  order  to  provide,  among  other  things,  a  protection  against  soil  erosion,  is  one  of 
the  valuable  conservation  services  performed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  crew  is  at  work  here  on  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest,  Idaho. 

CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS  ^^>^  WASHINGTON 


IFE  INSURANCE  is  the  latest  offering  of  the 
insurance  cooperatives  affiliated  with  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  March  1  was  the 
day  Ohio  cooperators  could  start  buying  coopera- 
tive life  insurance,  and  other  States  will  soon 
get  theirs.  Besides  that,  the  insurance  cooper- 
tives  boast  as  results  of  their  1935  expansion 
program:  Over  49  thousand  more  automobiles  in- 
sured by  affiliated  cooperatives  in  8  States 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Auto  Insurance 
Cooperative;  members  of  cooperatives  added  more 
than  15  million  dollars  to  their  fire  protection 
during  the  year,  doubling  the  coverage  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Cooperative; 
and  cooperative  auto  insurance  which  only  farm 
cooperatives  once  had  a  chance  to  get  was  ex- 
tended to  consumers'  cooperatives  in  cities  in 
the  8  States  in  which  the  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tives are  operating:  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  V/est  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Delav/are,   and  Vermont. 


RELIEF  families  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  had  the  milk  and  cheese  and  butter 
received  23  million  dollars'  worth  of  dairy 
products  between  August  1933  and  February  1936. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  by 
authority  of  Congress,  bought  the  food  in  places 
where  the  supply  was  threatening  to  push  down 
farmers'  prices,  and  turned  it  over  to  relief 
agencies  for  distribution.  In  the  two  and  a 
half  years  in  which  the  program  has  been  going, 
this  two-way  relief  has  included  nearly  75 
million  pounds  of  butter,  18  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  nearly  16  million  pounds  of  dry  skim 
milk,   and  47  million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk. 

AAA 

CITRUS  PROGRAM  for  California  and 
Arizona  has  svrung  into  its  third  year  of  opera- 
tion. The  program,  developed  and  continued  at 
the   request   of  a  majority  of   the   growers  and 
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shippers  of  grapefruit  and  oranges,  aims  to  pre- 
vent low  prices  to  growers  by  regulating  ship- 
ments so  that  quantities  moving  into  commerce 
correspond  with  the  market  requirements. 

INCOME  to  growers  under  the  program 
increased  one-fourth  during  the  first  year  of 
operation  over  the  value  of  the  crop  the  year 
before.  Of  course  the  program  must  share  part 
of  the  credit  for  this  boost  with  the  fact 
that  consumers  had  more  money  to  spend  for 
citrus  fruit  in  1934  than  in  1933.  The  biggest 
crop  on  record  came  along  in  the  season  of 
1934-35,  presenting  a  problem  in  the  matter  of 
getting  the  fruit  to  market  without  flooding  it 
and  thereby  cutting  down  returns  to  grov/ers. 
Under  the  program  this  bumper  crop  brought  in 
abaut  63  million  dollars  to  growers,  almost  a 
third  more  than  the  income  of  1933-34. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  shippers  have  developed 
a  marketing  agreement  which  has  received  the 
tentative  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Under  its  terms  regulation  of  weekly 
total  shipments  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tan- 
gerines would  be  possible  by  means  of  limiting 
the  amount  of  lower-grade  fruit  going  to  market. 

20,000  GROWERS  in  Florida  depend  on 
citrus  sales  for  their  incomes.  During  the  last 
few  years  they  have  been  selling  more  fruit  and 
getting  less  money  for  their  labor  and  invest- 
ment. While  they  have  raised  their  production 
from  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  20  million 
boxes  in  the  5-year  period  1925-26  through  1929- 
30,  to  an  average  of  30  million  boxes  in  the  5 
seasons  ending  1934-35,  they  received  for  the 
much  lower  production  in  the  first  5  years  an 
average  income  of  nearly  31  million  dollars  and 
for  the  last  5  years  of  production  half  again 
as  high,  an  average  income  of  about  22  million 
dollars,  a  drop  of  more  than  one-fourth.  The 
proposed  marketing  agreement  is  designed  to  make 
the  greatly  needed  improvements  in  this  marketing 
situation. 

AAA 

ELECTRIFYING  news  from  farm  coopera- 
tors:  5,387  miles  of  cooperative  electric  wiring 
is  the  plan  of  20,000  farmers  in  62  counties  or- 
ganized under  the  Rural  Electrification  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Coopera- 
tives.  .   .  Electricity   will    light    1,700  farm 


homes  in  Miami  and  Shelby  Counties,  Ohio,  for 
the  first  time  in  May  when  the  cooperative 
lines  in  those  counties  are  due  to  be  fin- 
ished. .  .  2,200  homes  in  Boone  County,  Indiana, 
will  see  the  light  of  electricity  when  the  first 
line,  now  under  construction,  is  hooked  up  under 
the  banner  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tive. .  .  20  electric  cooperatives  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  get  engineering  service  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Midland  Cooperative 
Wholesale.  .  .  Consumers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion of  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  em- 
barked on  a  special  department  of  rural  elec- 
trification to  help  local  cooperatives  with 
electric  projects.  .  .  Stories  like  these  will 
add  to  the  tale  of  85,000  newly  electrified  farms 
in  1935,  will  help  take  the  remaining  85  percent 
of  our  farms  out  of  the  dark  and  semi-dark. 

AAA 

FRESH  LETTUCE,  peas,  and  cauliflower 
grown  in  western  Washington  v/ill  be  covered  by 
a  new  marketing  agreement  developed  at  the  re- 
quest of  90  percent  of  the  industry  in  that 
area,  now  tentatively  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  at  this  writing  in  the  hands 
of  the  industry  for  signature.  If  approved  by 
the  industry,  this  agreement  will  provide  that 
when  supplies  of  lettuce,  peas,  or  cauliflower 
seem  too  heavy  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will 
bring  growers  a  reasonable  return,  lower  grades 
and  unpopular  sizes  will  be  kept  off  the  market. 
If  this  does  not  suffice,  then  the  total  ship- 
ments are  to  be  limited  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 
Each  grower  would  limit  his  shipments  in  pro- 
portion to  the  limitation  of  the  whole  area,  in 
accordance  with  an  allotment  assigned  him  by  a 
Pro-ration  Committee  composed  of  six  growers, 
six  handlers,  and  a  thirteenth  member  chosen  by 
the  two  groups.  When  only  the  lower  grades  are 
to  be  kept  off  the  market,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  shipments  be  graded  on  the  basis  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  grades. 

AAA 

WATERMELON  consumers  who  last  year 
learned  to  expect  the  average  melon  on  the 
market  to  be  good,  may  continue  to  be  opti- 
mistic this  year.  The  marketing  agreement  now 
in  effect  worked  to  prevent  gluts  on  the  melon 
market   by   keeping   lower   grade   melons   out  of 

[  Concluded  on  page  31 1 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BAD  weather  was  mainly  responsible  for 
a  one  percent  increase  in  retail  food  costs 
which  occurred  during  the  2  weeks  from  February 
11  to  February  25. 

FOOD  COSTS  in  general  had  been  declin- 
ing slowly  from  the  latter  part  of  December 
until  February  11,  partly  because  of  the  removal 
of  processing  taxes  and  partly  because  of  sea- 
sonal price  drops  which  usually  start  at  that 
time  of  year.  On  the  latter  date,  the  cost  of 
food  was  almost  back  to  the  February  1935  level. 
Severe  winter  weather,  reducing  production  and 
halting  transportation  of  eggs  and  butter, 
checked  this  drop.  The  index  of  all  food  costs 
on  February  25  stood  at  81.3  percent  of  their 
1923-25  level,  compared  with  60.1  in  February 
1933  and  102.3  in  February  1929. 

EGG  prices  showed  the  largest  increase 
in  the  2  weeks  under  review.  Ordinarily  con- 
sumers can  count  on  eggs  getting  cheaper  right 
along  from  November  or  December  to  April.  Pros- 
pects of  a  heavy  winter  egg  production  were 
bright  in  December  and  January.  Retail  prices 
dropped  10  percent  in  January  because  of  heavy 
receipts.  Then  came  bad  weather  in  late  Janu- 
ary and  most  of  February.  Production  fell  off. 
Delivery  to  packing  plants  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Middle  Atlantic  cities  was  almost  impossible 
because  of  snow-blocked  roads.  Storage  supplies 
were  low,  as  they  usually  are  in  January.  Be- 
tween February  11  and  February  25,  the  average 
price  of  a  dozen  eggs  jumped  almost  4  cents,  to 
40.6  cents. 

BUTTER  prices  usually  start  sliding 
off  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  January  of 
this  year,  because  of  low  production,  they 
stepped  up  a  little,  instead  of  falling  off. 
When  snow  blocked  the  highways  in  February  and 
kept  many  farmers  from  getting  their  milk  and 
cream  from  farms  to  plants  and  slowed  up  dis- 
tribution to  markets,  the  price  kept  on  going 
up.  Use  of  cold  storage  and  imported  butter 
kept  the  price  from  reaching  a  much  higher  level. 
In  the  2  weeks  from  February  11  to  February  25 
the  average  price  increased  almost  2  cents,  to 
43.6  cents. 


Kind  of  food 


Feb .        Feb .  Change 
11,         25,       in  two 
1936       1936  weeks 


Dairy  products:  0 

Milk,  qt   11.8 

Cheese,  lb   27.6 

Butter,  lb   41.8 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb   33.4 

Rib  roast,  lb    29.9 

Chuck  roast,  lb   23.0 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb   32.0 

Lard,  lb   16.8 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  31.5 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   28.4 

Breast  lamb,  lb   13.2 

Square  chuck,  lb   22.2 

Poultry  and  eggs* 

Hens,  lb   32.5 

Eggs,  doz   36.8 

Bread: 

White,  lb   8.4 

Rye,  lb   9.1 

Whole  wheat,  lb   9.4 

*3. 5-5.0  percent  butterfat. 


0 

11.8* 
27.2 
43.6 

33.6 
29.8 
22.9 

33.1 
16.5 
31.2 

27.7 
13.3 
22.0 

32.7 
40.6 

8.3 
9.1 

9.4  - 

'  continued) 


% 


-0.9 
+4.3 

+0.5 
-0.4 
-0.7 

+3.4 
-1.9 
-1.0 

-2.2 
+0.5 
-1.2 

+0.6 
+10.4 

-0.5 


MEAT  costs  as  a  group  did  not  change 
in  these  weeks.  Increases  in  fresh  pork  were 
counter-balanced  by  decreases  in  lamb.  Beef 
cuts  stayed  fairly  steady. 


WATCH  for  spring  lamb  which  will  be  on 
markets  soon.  Best  months  for  this  youngest  of 
all  lamb  are  from  May  to  July,  but  supplies 
•start  appearing  before  May.  Spring  lamb  coming 
from  animals  from  3  to  5  months  old  is  to  other 
lamb  as  broilers  are  to  other  chickens.  The 
early  lamb  crop  from  California,  Arizona,  and 
Texas  promises  to  be  larger  this  year  than  last. 
Because  of  unfavorable  weather,   the  early  lamb 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


V 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Change 

Kind  of  food 

11. 

25, 

in  two 

1936 

1936 

weeks 

X/OX  ^C4>-1>           ^  W  ^      W  I/O  ■ 

Flour,  lb 

4. 

8 

4. 

8 

-0.7 

Macaroni,  lb  

15 

0 

14 

9 

-0.6 

Wheat  cereal 

24 

1 

24 

1 

+0.1 

(28-oz.  package) 

Vegetables — canned : 

Corn,  #2  can  

li 

11 

A 

-0.5 

Peas,  #2  can  

ID 

U 

Id 

U 

Tomatoes,  #2  can  

Q 

o 

y 

'7 
O 

-0.2 

Vegetables — fresh : 

Potatoes,  lb  

o 

•T 

o 

A 

+4.3 

Onions,  lb  

A 

■z 

o 

A 
ft 

•z 

o 

-1.1 

Cabbage ,  lb  

A 

n 
u 

A 

o 

iC 

+6.5 

Vegetables — fresh : 

Lettuce,  head  

rr 

1 

c 

D 

rr 

I 

c 

D 

Spinach,  lb  

Q 

o 

o 
iC 

rr 
1 

Q 

-5.1 

Carrots,  bunch  

6 

1 

5 

9 

-3.6 

Fruit — canned : 

Peaches,  #2^  can  

18 

2 

18 

0 

-1.3 

Pears,  #2^  can  

22 

.5 

22 

3 

-0.9 

Pineapple,  #2i  can 

22 

4 

22 

4 

+0.1 

Fruit — fresh : 

Apples,  lb  

5 

.3 

5 

4 

+1.5 

Bananas,  lb  

6 

.2 

6 

2 

-0.8 

Oranges,  doz  

.  30 

.0 

30 

.7 

+2.7 

Concluded  on 
page  31 


crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southeastern 
States  is  behind  time  in  growth. 

CHANGES  between  February  11  and  Febru- 
ary 25  in  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  were  mainly 
seasonal  and  in  most  cases  slight.  Prices  of 
spinach  and  green  beans  decreased  a  little  more 
than  other  price  increases  and  cabbage  increased 
slightly  more.  Prices  of  vegetables  in  general 
should  continue  to  decline  until  late  in  the 
summer,  since  prospects  are  for  ample  supplies. 
Most  fruits  will  edge  up  in  price  from  now  until 
the  summer  months  when  new  supplies  load  the 
market . 


BETTER  perspective  on  the  relation  of 
processing  taxes  to  the  cost  of  foods  is  possible 
now  for  consumers  who  believed  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  level  of  food  costs  before  the 
January  6  Supreme  Court  decision. 

COST  of  the  market  basket  containing 
10  important  foods  in  average  amounts  purchased 
in  a  month  by  families  decreased  from  $22.96  in 
December  1935  to  $22.44  in  February  of  this 
year.  The  December  cost  included  83  cents  of 
processing  taxes  on  the  pork,  flour,  and  white 
bread  included  in  the  market  basket.  Processing 
taxes  were  officially  stopped  on  January  6, 
1936,  but  even  before  they  ceased  some  proces- 
sors, who  were  paying  their  taxes  into  Court, 
were  apparently  not  passing  on  the  full  amount 
of  the  tax  to  their  customers  or  deducting  it 
from  the  price  they  paid  to  farmers.  This  fact 
explains  in  part  why  the  reduction  of  52  cents 
in  the  cost  of  the  10  foods  does  not  match  up 
with  the  reduction  of  83  cents  in  taxes.  Other 
facts  are  important,  too,  in  explaining  this 
discrepancy . 

PROCESSING  TAX  on  hogs  before  January 
6  was  $2.25  per  100  pounds  of  live  hog.  A  com- 
parison of  December  with  February  prices  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  sum,  since  January  6, 
has  been  split  three  ways.  On  the  basis  of  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
on  retail  prices  of  5  principal  pork  products 
in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  the  division  has 
been  about  like  this:  The  larger  part  is  going 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  pork  prices; 
a  smaller  portion  is  going  to  farmers  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  live  hogs;  a  still 
smaller  part  is  being  retained  by  processors 
and/or  distributors.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
record  how  much  of  this  third  part  of  the  $2.25, 
which  used  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for 
benefits  to  hog  farmers  and  is  now  retained  by 
the  trade,  is  being  reserved  by  packers  and 
how  much  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  pork 
products . 

BEFORE  the  tax  was  removed,  most  of 
the  experts  believed  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
tax  would  be  added  to  the  farm  price  of  hogs. 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 
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RISE  in  butter  prices  continued  from  February  11 
to  February  25,  and  amounted  to  1.8  cents  per 
pound.  Cheese  prices  fell  off  somewhat  and 
milk  prices  remained  the  same. 

CONSUMERS  can  expect  the  price  of  butter  to  fall 
off  gradually  until  next  summer.  Recent 
trends  in  the  wholesale  butter  market  indicate 
that  retail  prices  on  February  25  probably 
were  at  about  their  peak  for  the  season.  The 
high  point  in  wholesale  market  prices  of 
butter  was  reached  in  the  week  of  February  22. 
In  the  following  2  weeks  butter  prices  fell 
off  rather  sharply.  The  drop  from  the  week 
of  February  22  to  the  week  of  March  7  amounted 
to  almost  4  cents  a  pound. 

SEVERE  winter  weather  which  greatly  curtailed 
shipments  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rise 
in  butter  prices  in  the  last  week  of  January 
and  the  first  half  of  February.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  became  more  normal,  prices  began 
to  decline  and  the  seasonal  decline  in  prices 
is  expected  to  occur  during  the  next  several 
months . 

BUTTER  production  is  now  larger  than  a  year  ago 
and  will  probably  continue  larger  for  several 
months.  Storage  stocks  of  butter,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  rather  low. 

IN  CONTRAST  with  the  rise  in  butter  prices  in 
late  January  and  the  first  half  of  February 
cheese  prices  declined  throughout  most  of  the 
period.  Production  of  cheese  was  heavy  and 
there  was  not  a  corresponding  increase  in 
consumption.  This  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
fairly  large  stocks  of  cheese  which  has  tended 
to  keep  prices  down.  It  is  expected  that  the 
decline  in  cheese  prices  from  now  until  next 
summer  will  be  rather  small. 

BUTTERFAT  PRICES  at  the  farm  increased  from  33.5 
cents  a  pound  on  January  15  to  34.9  cents  on 
February  15.  Whole  milk  prices  were  un- 
changed at  $1.95  a  hundred  pounds.  On  Febru- 
ary 15  a  year  ago  butterfat  prices  at  the  farm 
were  35.9  cents  a  pound  and  milk  prices  $1.85 
a  hundred  pounds. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 

Milk  Butter- 
Markets            fresh  fat    Cheese  Butter 
del'd  content 
 (qt.  )  of  milk  (lb.  )  (lb.  ) 

United  States                 11.8  3.5-5.1  27.2  45.6 

New  England: 

Boston                      12.6  3.7-4.0  25.8  43.6 

Bridgeport                13.0  3.9  28.6  43.6 

Fall  River               13.0  3.8  26.4  41.9 

Manchester                12.0  3.9-4.0  27.3  43.7 

New  Haven                 13.0  3.7-4.0  26.3  44.3 

Portland,  Maine....  12.0  4.0-4.3  27.8  43.6 

Providence                13.0  3.7-3.8  26.0  42.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton                12.0  3.6-3.8  25.5  43.4 

Buffalo                      12.0  3.6-3.7  26.9  41.7 

Newark                      13.0  3.5  27.5  45.7 

New  York                   13.0  3.7-4.0  29.2  45.7 

Philadelphia            11.0  3.5-3.8  28.9  45.3 

Pittsburgh                11.0  3.6-4.3  28.5  43.6 

Rochester                 12.0  3.8  27.7  41.7 

Scranton                   11.0  3.8  27.4  41.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago                     11.0  3.5-3.8  28.9  43.2 

Cincinnati                12.0  3.5-3.8  26.5  43.9 

Cleveland                 11.0  3.5  28.3  43.0 

Columbus                   10.0  4.0  26.1  41.0 

Detroit                     12.0  3.7-3.7  24.5  43.1 

Indianapolis            11.0  3.8-3.9  26.3  42.5 

Milwaukee                 10.0  3.6-3.7  27.8  41.6 

Peoria                      11.0  3.8-4.0  26.5  42.9 

Springfield,  111..  11.1  4.0  25.8  42.2 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids            10.0  4.0  22.7  39.6 

Kansas  City              11.1  3.8-4.0  26.5  41.2 

Minneapolis              10.0  3.5  26.4  41.5 

Omaha                        10.0  3.8  25.8  41.0 

St.  Louis                 12.1  3.7-3.8  26.6  44.0 

St.  Paul                   10.0  3.6-3.7  25.4  41.8 

Sioux  Falls              10.0  4.0-4.1  29.5  40.5 

Wichita    10.0    23.4  39.1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta                     14.0  4.2-4.4  22.9  43.5 

Baltimore                 12.0  4.0-4.2  26.0  44.7 

Charleston,  S.  C  15.0  4.0-4.3  24.6  41.4 

Jacksonville            15.0  4.0-5.0  24.0  42.8 

Norfolk                     14.0  3.8-3.9  23.4  43.0 

Richmond                   12.0  3.5  24.6  41.9 

Savannah                  14.0  4.0-4.5  24.2  42.0 

Washington,  D.  C.  13.0  4.1  26.1  45.2 

Winston-Salem          14.3  4.3  25.7  44.3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham               13.3  4.3-4.5  22.8  44.9 

Jackson,  Miss   13.0   24.7  42.1 

Knoxville                 12.0  4.0-4.2  29.6  41.4 

Louisville                12.0  4.0  24.0  41.8 

Memphis                     10.0  3.5-4.2  23.6  41.1 

Mobile                      14.0  4.0-5.2  25.1  41.4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas                       11.0  4.4  28.7  40.2 

El  Paso   11.0    25.4  41.4 

Houston                     12.0  4.3-4.6  22.3  42.0 

Little  Rock              12.0  3.8-4.5  23.9  40.5 

New  Orleans              12.0  4.0-4.5  24.6  41.0 

Oklahoma  City          11.0  4.0  27.1  44.2 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  ....  12.0  4.0-4.1  26.6  41.5 

Butte                        10.0  3.5-3.7  26.2  39.9 

Denver                      10.5  3.7-3.8  28.0  42.2 

Salt  Lake  City......  11.0  3.8  24.4  42.5 

Tucson   12.3    22.8  41.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.              10.0  4.0  27.0  42.3 

Portland,  Oreg......  11.1  4.0  26.6  41.1 

San  Francisco           13.0  4.0-4.2  30.1  43.4 

Seattle                     10.0  4.0  25.2  43.4 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole- 
wheat 

(lb 

.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

8 

3 

9 

1 

9 

4 

New  England: 

Boston  

8. 

3 

9 

2 

8 

8 

8. 

6 

9 

1 

9 

1 

Fall  River.   

7. 

8 

8 

4 

9 

0 

Manchester 

8. 

5 

8 

9 

8 

6 

New  Haven            -  . 

8. 

6 

9 

0 

9 

1 

Portland,  Maine   

8. 

3 

9 

5 

9 

3 

Providence     

8. 

2 

8 

7 

9 

4 

Miuaie  AXianxic. 

Binghamton  

8. 

6 

8 

0 

Bui  1 aio  

8. 

0 

8 

4 

9 

1 

9. 

0 

9 

5 

9 

7 

New  York   

8. 

5 

9 

2 

9 

6 

Philadelphia.,   

8. 

9 

9 

9 

10 

7 

Pittsburgh 

8. 

8 

10 

6 

10 

6 

Rochester 

8. 

0 

7 

6 

8 

7 

Scranton   

9. 

6 

9 

7 

9 

4 

East  North— Lentrai . 

Chicago      - 

rr 
/  . 

1 

Q 

Q 

U 

Cincinnati-—   

7. 

5 

9 

4 

9 

5 

Cleveland  

7. 

6 

8 

3 

8 

5 

8. 

2 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Detroit 

7. 

4 

8 

0 

8 

2 

Indianapolis  

7. 

3 

7 

8 

9 

2 

Milwaukee    — 

7. 

7 

7 

6 

q 

8 

Peoria   

7. 

9 

Q 

1 

q 

O 

Springfield,  111 

8 

9 

q 

% 

q 

West  North— Lentra± : 

Cedar  Rapids   

R 

u  < 

9 

8 

Q 
o 

Kansas  City  

8. 

8 

9 

4 

q 

A 

lViJ.XiiiC7CX^UXXO  

8. 

3 

8 

q 

q 

Omaha 

8. 

6 

q 

8 

Q 

St .  Louis           -  -  . 

8. 

8 

q 

o 

q 

St.  Paul   . 

8. 

4 

9 

n 

q 

O 

Sioux  Falls 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

Q 

o 

Wichita        -       . . 

7 

6 

R 

n 

a 

O 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

r\ 

y 

U 

y 

A 

4 

o 

o 

9 

Baltimore  

Q 

vI7 

n 

Q 

7 

q 

Lnarleston,  o.  L 

9 

3 

Q 

Q 

o 

1  n 

J-  u 

u 

9 

7 

1  n 

1 

X 

1  n 

u 

Norfolk  _   

8 

8 

Q 

Z/ 

A 

q 

CI/ 

Richmond 

8 

7 

Q 
o 

q 

Q 

Savannah      .          . . 

9 

6 

9 

8 

10 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

5 

9 

2 

9 

3 

Winston— Salem. 

10 

9 

11 

7 

11 

1 

ejcLS L  oou  Lii— L/eii xrax  . 

9 

7 

1  n 

n 

X  u 

U 

Jackson,  Miss 

9 

6 

1  n 
±  \j 

n 

xu 

n 
U 

Knoxville 

9 

0 

1  n 

T 
X 

1  n 
xu 

1 

Louisville 

7 

4 

Q 

o 

n 

Q 

O 

Memphis 

8. 

7 

9. 

1 

9 

3 

Mobile 

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

0 

V/est  ooutn— L/Gnt rai . 

8 

8 

q 

n 

Q 
O 

c 
o 

El  Paso 

8 

0 

n 

Q 

rr 
1 

Houston  

7 

4 

Q 

o 

Q 
£3 

c 

o 

Little  Rock  

9 

7 

9 

9 

9 

8 

New  Orleans   

8 

2 

8 

7 

9 

7 

Oklahoma  City  

8 

3 

9 

5 

9 

6 

+  3  "i  n  * 

Albuquerque 

10 

0 

xu 

U 

Butte 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

8 

Denver 

7 

9 

9 

7 

8 

3 

Salt  Lake  City 

7 

0 

9 

4 

6 

8 

Tucson  

9 

8 

11 

2 

10 

0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

7 

6 

9 

3 

8 

1 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

1 

10 

0 

9 

2 

San  Francisco  

9 

3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

Seattle  

9 

1 

9 

9 

9 

0 

FURTHER  DROP  in  bread  prices  was  reported  on 
February  25.  The  average  price  of  white  bread 
slipped  down  from  8.4  cents  a  pound  to  8.3 
cents  a  pound. 

TOTAL  DROP  in  the  price  of  white  bread  since  the 
end  of  1935  amounts  to  0.3  cent  a  pound.  The 
wheat  processing  tax  which  was  removed  in 
early  January  amounted  to  about  0.5  cent  per 
pound  loaf  of  bread. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  flour  declined  sharply  after 
the  wheat  tax  was  removed  and  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  flour  prices  occurred  during  the  week 
ending  February  25.  There  have  also  been 
further  decreases  in  the  costs  of  some  other 
bread  ingredients,  particularly  in  the  prices 
of  lard  and  other  shortening.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  retail  prices  of  bread  should  be 
somewhat  further  reduced  during  the  next  month 
or  two  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  present 
costs  of  bread  ingredients. 

MOST  of  the  decreases  in  bread  prices  which 
were  reported  from  February  11  to  February  25 
were  very  moderate.  Although  15  of  the  60 
reporting  cities  showed  decreases  in  the  aver- 
age price  of  white  bread  and  only  two  showed 
increases,  most  of  the  changes  amounted  to 
only  0.1  cent  or  0.2  cent  a  pound.  The  big- 
gest changes  reported  were  a  drop  of  0.7  cent 
a  pound  in  prices  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  a 
decrease  of  0.4  cent  a  pound  at  Oklahoma 
City. 
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ONLY  change  in  retail  prices  of  cereal  products 
from  February  11  to  February  25  was  a  drop  of 
0.1  cent  a  pound  in  the  price  of  macaroni. 
Prices  of  flour  and  of  wheat  cereal  remained 
unchanged. 

FURTHER  drop  in  the  wholesale  price  of  flour 
took  place  during  the  latter  half  of  February 
and  may  result  in  some  decrease  in  retail 
flour  prices  in  the  near  future.  The  GUIDE 
indicated  in  previous  issues  that  after  the 
removal  of  the  wheat  processing  tax,  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  flour  both  dropped  almost 
immediately  and  the  decrease  in  the  retail 
price  was  kept  closely  in  line  with  that  in 
wholesale  prices. 

PROBABLY  no  very  marked  changes  can  be  antici- 
pated in  prices  of  cereal  products  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  After  about  the  first  of  April 
prices  of  these  products  will  tend  to  in- 
crease, depending  upon  probable  supplies  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  during  the  coming  year. 
Such  reports  as  are  now  available  indicate  that 
crop  conditions  declined  more  than  average  in 
both  the  hard  winter  wheat  areas  of  the  South- 
west and  in  the  soft  wheat  areas  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Nevertheless  if  weather  condi- 
tions are  about  average  during  the  growing 
season  we  should  have  a  crop  materially  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements.  Therefore, 
unless  weather  conditions  should  be  unusually 
bad  no  rise  in  prices  of  wheat  or  wheat  prod- 
ucts is  to  be  expected. 

IMPORTS  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  from  July 
1935  through  January  1936  consisted  of  15,— 
700,000  bushels  of  milling  wheat  and  7,500,000 
bushels  of  feed  wheat.  Most  of  the  imports 
have  been  hard  red  spring  wheat  from  Canada. 
Some  durum  wheat  also  has  been  imported.  Im- 
ports this  year  were  necessary  primarily  be- 
cause supplies  of  good  milling  wheat  were 
short,  due  to  black  rust.  It  is  expected  that 
further  imports  of  wheat  for  feeding  will  de- 
crease since  feed  supplies  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  are  ample. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 


Flour 

Maca- 

Wheat 

Markets 

roni 

cereal 

• ) 

(lb 

\  /CO— • 

(lb 

•  ) 

United  States  

4 

8 

14. 

9 

24.1 

Mpwr  T'^no'l  p n H  * 

ii  O  W     i_ill^_LClll^  ■ 

4 

6 

14 

3 

OX  rr 
/CO  .  / 

5 

6 

lb 

c 
o 

QR  T 
/CO  .  O 

Fall  River 

n 

xD 

o 

/CX  .  z/ 

Manchester  

o 

1 

X 

X  / 

1 

25.9 

New  Haven  

p; 
o 

■z 

o 

xO 

rr 
1 

24.3 

Portland,  Maine 

A 

1 

J.  ( 

c 
O 

24.0 

Providence  

A 

q 

1  A 
x^ 

■7 
O 

22.3 

MidHlp  Atlan+nn' 

4 

9 

14 

7 

PR  n 

/CO  .  u 

Rn  f f a  1 n 

4 

9 

16 

5 

OA  A 
/c4 . 4 

5 

0 

1  R 
ID 

o 
<C 

O"^  R 
/CO  .  O 

New  York 

■7 

o 

A 

2.3  7 

Philadelphia  

A 

Q 
O 

1  R 
-LO 

O 

24.9 

Pittsburgh  

A 

A 

T  R 

Q 

23.5 

Rochester  

o 

XO 

Q 

o 

22.5 

Scranton  

A 

q 

1  R 
lO 

R 

o 

24.3 

Ea^^t   Nnrf h— npn+ 1  * 

4 

.9 

12 

9 

PR  P 
(CO  .  O 

n i  nn 1  HHP  +  i 

4 

.5 

15 

0 

PP  rr 
<C/C  .  f 

n  1  PVP  1  ?1  Tir^ 

4 

.8 

14 

.8 

OX  A 
/cO  .  4 

rin  1  ninV^n  ^ 

4 

.  2 

lb 

rr 
I 

OO  R 

/c/c .  b 

Detroit 

A 

rr 
1 

14 

1 

23  6 

Indianapolis  

A 

•z 
.  o 

14 

.8 

25.8 

Milwaukee  

A 

c 

13 

8 

24.8 

Peoria   . 

n 

12 

5 

26.4 

Springfield,  111 

R 

\J 

A 

r± 

12 

0 

26.9 

Wpc;-!-  Nnr+h  flpn+fal  • 

Cerlar  Rariirlc; 

4 

8 

14.8 

PT  R 

<co .  b 

Kansas;  fli +v 

4 

4 

15 

9 

P'=C  A 

4 

o 
o 

13 

,9 

OO  X 
jC/C  .  o 

Omaha 

A 

o 

18 

5 

24.6 

St  •  Louis  

A 

q 

16 

2 

26!  2 

St.  Paul  

A 

o 
o 

13 

6 

23.6 

Sioux  Falls  

A 

13 

1 

26.5 

Wichita  

A 

J. 

13 

5 

24.5 

^mi  +  Vi    A  +  1  an  +  "i  p  * 

A  + 1  an  +  p 

5 

1 

16 

5 

OA  rr 
/c4 .  / 

Ral  +  "1  mnfp 

4 

7 

14 

7 

OX  n 

/CO  .  u 

Hha  r^        nn     S  f! 

5 

4 

15 

1 

Pzl  A 

.T?^  f^lfcirt'n  VT  lip 

5 

5 

14 

5 

OR  Q 

/co .  y 

Norfolk 

Q 

y 

15 

4 

fvKJ  •  X 

Richmond  

A 

o 

14 

4 

24.2 

Savannah  

O 

o 
<C 

15 

3 

25. 1 

Washington,  D.  C 

O 

o 
c. 

15 

2 

23.8 

Winston— Salem   

■r 
O 

Q 

17 

7 

30 . 1 

Facit   .Snn t h— Hpn  +  ra  1  • 

Ri  7^ i  n ch am 

4 

7 

12 

5 

P^  p 

/CO  .  /C 

Jackson,  Miss 

O 

A 

4 

18 

3 

P9  3 

Knoxville 

•ft 

Q 

12. 

6 

30.0 

Louisville   

A 

O 

12. 

5 

25.5 

Memphis   

0  . 

ry 
I 

13. 

9 

27.9 

Mobile   

A 

Q 

16. 

8 

25.5 

Wp<=?+  ."^nu  +  h— Cpnt  ral  • 

Da  1  1  p 

A 

4 . 

o 
O 

15. 

8 

PR  p 

/CO  .  /C 

El  Paso 

1=; 

C 
D 

17. 

7 

28.  8 

Houston  

A 

p. 

12. 

2 

22.9 

Little  Rock  

A 

O 

15. 

8 

31.3 

New  Orleans  . 

<J  . 

q 
y 

9. 

7 

24.3 

Oklahoma  City  

Q  . 

p 
o 

14. 

8 

28.7 

IVlUUli  UcLXii  . 

Albuque  rque 

A 

c; 
O 

15. 

9 

23.8 

Butte  

A 

A 

16. 

3 

25.6 

Denver  

O 

o 
o 

16. 

2 

23.6 

Salt  Lake  City  

O 

1 

17. 

3 

25.6 

Tucson  

4. 

5 

16. 

2 

26.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

4. 

3 

14. 

3 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4 

7 

15. 

5 

24.9 

San  Francisco  

4. 

9 

15. 

5 

23.7 

Seattle  

4 

7 

17. 

4 

25.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1956  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

United  States  

-  33 

.6 

29 

.8 

22.9 

New  England: 

Boston  

39 

.  8 

31 

.  9 

26 . 5 

Drici£,cpo  r  L  

38 

.8 

33 

.3 

/CO  .  <o 

Fall  River 

40 

.9 

29 

.9 

25 . 2 

Man oh  pst  rt 

40 

.4 

28 

.6 

23 . 2 

Npw  Haven 

40 

.7 

33 

.  5 

26 . 5 

Portland.  Maine 

38 

.3 

30 

.  0 

21 . 3 

ProvidGnc6 

39 

.9 

33 

5 

26.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

29 

6 

27 

9 

22  .  5 

Buffalo    

_  29 

0 

27 

6 

22 . 1 

fiiewarK_    

38 

9 

31 

0 

tC±  .  o 

Nfiw  Yo  rk 

37 

3 

33 

2 

23.4 

Philadelnhia 

36 

1 

33 

9 

24.3 

Pittsburgh 

31 

6 

29 

3 

22.0 

Rochfister 

30 

3 

27 

1 

21 .7 

Sn  rfnTton 

34 

3 

30 

3 

25.2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

32 

8 

30 

9 

/C4  .  D 

Cincinnati  

35 

3 

30 

5 

23 . 2 

Cleveland  

28 

7 

29 

0 

22  .4 

L/OlUmDUS  

34 

4 

29 

8 

Detroit 

33 

1 

27 

9 

24.2 

Indianapolis 

32 

3 

26 

2 

22.3 

Milwaukee 

31 

2 

27 

4 

23.3 

Peoria 

30 

3 

24 

2 

20.5 

Snrinsf ield .  Ill 

31 

3 

23 

3 

20 . 5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

25 

7 

18 

9 

17 . 5 

Kansas  City  

29 

9 

27 

5 

20 . 2 

Himneapoxxs  

30 

1 

27 

4 

99  R 

Omaha 

28 

3 

23 

1 

19.5 

St .  Louis 

32 

4 

26 

4 

20  .2 

St  Paul 

28 

3 

26 

4 

21 .6 

Sioux  Falls 

28 

2 

21 

0 

19.3 

Wichita 

30 

3 

21 

1 

17.  0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

35 

2 

29 

8 

23 . 2 

Baltimore    

31 

1 

27 

6 

21 . 2 

Charleston,  S.  C 

29 

6 

27 

4 

19 . 7 

jacKsonvij-xe    

31 

6 

27 

3 

91  -4 

Norfolk 

31 

5 

28 

5 

21 . 0 

Richmond 

32 

5 

28 

7 

20  .8 

Savannah 

28 

2 

25 

4 

17.3 

Washington    D  C 

'Z'Z 
CO 

o 
o 

'Z 

o 

20 . 9 

Winston— Sa,l  Bin 

31 

5 

21 . 9 

East  South— Central : 

Bi  rmingham  

35 

1 

27 

3 

9n  Q 

.lanksnn  Miss 

31 

1 

23 

3 

17.  9 

Knnxville 

30 

5 

23 

9 

20 . 9 

T  .nn  i  svi  1 1  p 

^j\J  Ll^O  V  ^^JbW  

31 

5 

25 

1 

20 . 6 

Mfimnhis 

oo 

rr 
1 

o 
c. 

1 . 0 

Mobilfi 

29 

9 

21 

5 

16.1 

West  South-Central: 

jjaxxas  _ 

33 

8 

29 

0 

1  Q  7 

El  Paso 

29 

2 

23 

1 

17 . 3 

Houston 

31 

7 

26 

3 

18.0 

Little  Rock 

oi 

4 

y 

19 . 3 

Npw  Orleans 

"^0 

Q 
O 

*i 

20 . 5 

Oklahoma  Citv 

32 

7 
f 

16  .7 

Mountain : 

A  Ibiioup  rcni  p 

33 

1 

24 

4 

21 . 5 

Butte 

25 

5 

21 

7 

18 . 3 

Dsnvp  r 

30 

0 

24 

4 

19 . 9 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

28 

4 

23 

9 

20 . 0 

Tucson 

35 

5 

34 

4 

22 '.  8 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

31 

8 

26 

4 

19.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

25 

2 

21 

1 

17.2 

San  Francisco  

31 

3 

26 

9 

18.5 

Seattle  

29 

0 

25 

5 

19.2 

1  \ 

Bj4 

SLIGHT  CHANGES  only  in  beef  prices  were  reported 
from  February  11  to  February  25.  The  price  of 
round  steak  went  up  0.2  cent  a  pound  while 
the  price  of  rib  roast  and  chuck  roast  each 
dropped  0.1  cent  a  pound. 

FURTHER  DROP  in  prices  of  dressed  beef  occurred 
in  the  wholesale  markets  during  the  latter 
half  of  February  and  early  March.  The  de- 
crease from  February  15  to  March  7  amounted 
to  about  1.5  cents  a  pound. 

NO  spectacular  drop  of  beef  prices  however  can 
be  expected  at  this  time.  In  early  March  the 
price  of  beef  steers  recovered  somewhat  from 
its  January  and  February  level,  so  that  any 
drops  in  retail  prices  of  beef  cuts  during 
the  next  few  weeks  are  likely  to  be  rather 
moderate . 

INSPECTED  slaughter  of  cattle  in  February  of 
this  year  was  15  percent  larger  than  in  Feb- 
ruary 1935,  19  percent  above  the  5-year  Feb- 
ruary average  and  the  second  largest  average 
slaughter  on  record.  Slaughter  of  calves  was 
also  heavy.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
good  and  choice  steers  was  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1924. 

FARMERS  received  an  average  price  of  $6.19  for 
beef  cattle  on  February  15,  compared  with 
$5.95  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


FRESH  PORK  continued  to  climb  in  price  from 
February  11  to  February  25,  but  prices  of 
other  hog  products  continued  to  drop.  Pork 
chops  wont  up  1 . 1  cents  a  pound,  while  prices 
of  lard  and  of  whole  smoked  ham  each  dropped 
0.3  cent  a  pound. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  pork  loins  increased  rather 
sharply  during  the  first  half  of  February  and 
at  about  the  middle  of  February  were  quoted 
higher  than  in  early  January  before  the  hog 
processing  tax  was  removed.  After  February 
15  a  decline  occurred  continuing  through  the 
latter  half  of  February  and  the  first  week  of 
March.  The  drop  in  wholesale  prices  of  pork 
loins  in  this  period  of  4  weeks  amounted  to 
about  3.5  cents  a  pound. 

NO  marked  change  in  prices  of  ham  and  bacon  are 
anticipated  in  the  immediate  future.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  these  products  did  not  change 
much  in  February  and  early  March.  Lard  prices 
at  wholesale  continued  to  drop  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  February  and  early  March.  The 
drop  in  the  4  weeks  ending  March  7  amounted 
to  about  three-fourths  cent  a  pound. 

PRICES  of  hogs  dropped  about  70  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February. 

HIGH  PRICE  of  hogs  during  the  last  few  months 
together  with  the  fairly  low  prices  of  corn 
should  bring  about  a  sharp  increase  in  hog 
production  and  increase  supplies  of  pork  next 
fall.  If  the  relation  of  these  prices  con- 
tinues favorable  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  a  further  substantial  increase  in  hog 
supplies  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  spring  of 
1937. 


Chops 
(lb.) 


Lard 
(lb.  ) 


United  States   53.1  16.5 

New  England: 

Boston    33.5  16.2 

Bridgeport   35.4  16.4 

Fall  River   32.1  15.2 

Manchester   33.0  15.7 

New  Haven   36.0  16.7 

Portland,  Maine   32.6  14.9 

Providence   34.4  15.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   32.6  14.3 

Buffalo   35.0  15.0 

Newark   34.2  16.0 

New  York   34.4  18.1 

Philadelphia   33.7  16.1 

Pittsburgh   33.0  16.2 

Rochester   33.6  15.6 

Scranton   31.3  17.2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   33.9  16.6 

Cincinnati   35.1  16.9 

Cleveland   32.3  18.6 

Columbus   31.4  16.8 

Detroit   38.7  15.8 

Indianapolis   29.9  15.3 

Milwaukee   32.4  15.6 

Peoria   32.0  17.8 

Springfield,  111   31.5  16.3 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   26.6  15.6 

Kansas  City   30.1  16.1 

Minneapolis   32.1  15.6 

Omaha   29 . 6  16 . 5 

St.  Louis   32.3  17.0 

St.  Paul   30.5  15.6 

Sioux  Falls   29.7  17.7 

Wichita   28.8  15.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta     32.0  15.3 

Baltimore   31.9  15.5 

Charleston,  S.  C   29.5  20.4 

Jacksonville   28.9  19.2 

Norfolk   29.0  15.2 

Richmond   31.7  15.1 

Savannah   26 . 8  19 . 6 

Washington,  D.  C   34.5  14.1 

Winston-Salem   30.6  18.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   28.1  14.9 

Jackson,  Miss   29.2  18.1 

Knoxville   29.8  19.2 

Louisville   29.4  15.6 

Memphis   30.3  15.5 

Mobile   27.5  17.3 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   30.7  20.5 

El  Paso   28.9  16.2 

Houston   28.7  16.4 

Little  Rock   29.8  16.6 

New  Orleans   30.6  15.5 

Oklahoma  City   29.3  15.6 

Mountain: 

Albuque  rque   32 . 4  20.1 

Butte   30.8  19.2 

Denver   30.2  17.7 

Salt  Lake  City   31.6  19.3 

Tucson    33.5  19.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.    36.6  16.0 

Portland,  Oreg   30.8  18.2 

San  Francisco   35.3  17.4 

Seattle-    34.0  18.3 


Whole 
smoked 
ham 
(lb.) 


31.2 


32.3 
30.9 
34.2 
33.5 
32.6 
31.0 
31.1 

29.3 
30.2 
31.0 
31.6 
31.3 
31.0 
30.3 
29.5 

31.2 
29.7 
31.7 
30.0 
32.7 
29.1 
30.6 
31.2 
31.2 

29.0 
32.0 
30.4 
29.9 
29.0 
29.7 
31.2 
29.6 

29.5 
31.4 
31.2 
30.4 
31.5 
31.7 
29.7 
30.1 
32.1 

29.2 
32.0 
31.8 
26.9 
28.9 
31.4 

31.2 
32.5 
28.7 
31.0 
30.7 
29.8 

32.4 
30.5 
32.3 
33.3 
32.5 

31.4 
32.5 
33.9 
34.3 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

February  25, 

1936 

( cents ) 

T.ppf  of 

Breast 

Lamb 

Markets 

-L  ClUl  LJ 

lamb 

square 
chuck 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States  

^  1  ,  f 

13 

3 

22.0 

New  England: 

Boston   _ 

26.0 

14 

8 

18.4 

Bridgeport  

27.6 

11 

.8 

21 . 5 

rail  fviver  

27.2 

9 

.5 

on 

27.4 

15 

.  1 

22 . 1 

27.  5 

12 

.6 

22 . 3 

27. 4 

15 

4 

21  0 

P  rnv  i  H  pn  np 

27.  0 

11 

.  1 

20 . 8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

28.4 

14 

4 

24 . 3 

Buffalo  

26.8 

14 

.4 

24.7 

Newark  

26.8 

14 

6 

22 . 9 

New  York    

27.  3 

13 

3 

on 

Phi  1  TiHpl'nhi  a 

28.  8 

9 

.9 

20  ] 

Pi  t  +  ciHnrp'h 

29.  3 

14 

8 

22  .7 

Rnr;hp?=s+  pp 

26 . 9 

14 

3 

23 . 0 

30 . 5 

15 

4 

25  1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

29.9 

13 

2 

25.4 

Cincinnati  

31.1 

17 

1 

25.  0 

Cleveland  

28.7 

15 

4 

27.  2 

Columbus  1  

31.3 

17 

2 

27.  0 

De t  roi  t  

30 . 1 

17 

3 

Tndi  anannl i  s 

31 . 4 

15 

0 

24  ? 

Mil  waiikpp 

30 . 3 

13 

6 

25 

Ppo  tI a 

1  K^\j  1.  -La.  

29 . 8 

14 

6 

23  Q 

Snrinerfield  111 

29 . 1 

13 

8 

22.4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

27.9 

12 

7 

22 . 2 

Kansas  City  

27.0 

17 

1 

22 . 8 

Minneapolis  

27. 1 

11 

7 

23.2 

Omaha.,   

25.7 

10 

2 

ly .  ( 

.9t     T.mi  i  =^ 

27.  9 

17 

7 

Q+  Paul 

26 . 5 

11 

7 

?! i  miv  F"?)  lis 

31 . 0 

11 

2 

Wi  ohi  +a 

27.  9 

12 

5 

X  C?  .  r± 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

26.7 

15 

7 

20 . 1 

Baltimore  

28.0 

15 

3 

23. 1 

Charleston,  S.  C_._. 

29.1 

15 

0 

21 . 3 

Jacksonville  

27.7 

14 

0 

20 . 9 

JMOri  OIK  

27. 1 

12 

3 

1  O 

lo  .  D 

P i  nbmnnH 

29.4 

15 

6 

9A  9 

VP  nn  a  h 

27. 4 

13 

4 

PI  n 

/CX  .  \J 

28.  0 

Id 

4 

PO  Q 

Wl  n     +  r\r\  1  Pm 

VVXliO  K^KJIL  (sJCXXwlU  

32 . 9 

T  R 

lo 

U 

P*^  7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

28.5 

15 

1 

20 . 0 

Jackson,  Miss   

27.4 

14. 

6 

16 , 2 

T^Tinwi  lip 

29.  2 

15. 

0 

p*^  n 

/CO  .  u 

T .mi i  ^vi  lip 

31 . 2 

18 

3 

9A  ^ 

MPTTTTlVl  T 

27. 6 

17 

4 

pn  Q 

MnH  i  1 p 

30.4 

io 

4 

pn  n 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

28.4 

12. 

9 

18.6 

£jX  raso  

28.2 

13. 

7 

20 . 9 

nouo  LUii-  

29 . 2 

14 

5 

lo .  O 

r.i  ttl  p  Rnnk 

27.3 

13 

9 

INCW    Ul  J-t^dllo-  _  —  

29.0 

16 

3 

wr\-La,IiUUlct    Ux  ty_  

29.5 

15 

0 

O"^ 

/CO  .  o 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

29.8 

15 

4 

25.2 

I3U  L  Lc_                              -  _ 

27.9 

13 

3 

OO  T 

L/CllVt:^i-_   

24.  9 

13 

5 

on  Q 

9a 1 t   T  akp   fi  t V 

28.9 

12 

5 

00 

T*!  1    o  /~\  n 

OX  .  /C 

16 

4 

OG  Q 
/CD  .  C> 

Pari  fi  n ' 

Los  Angeles  

27.1 

11 

8 

21.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

26.3 

13 

1 

20.7 

San  Francisco  

29.9 

12 

5 

20.4 

Seattle  

..  27.8 

14 

1 

22.9 

Jumir 

PRICES  of  leg  of  lamb  dropped  0.7  cent  a  pound 
from  February  11  to  February  25,  square  chuck 
0.2  cent  a  pound,  while  breast  of  lamb  went 
up  0.1  cent  a  pound. 

IN  WHOLESALE  markets  the  price  of  slaughter 
lambs  went  up  in  early  February  but  declined 
rather  steadily  during  the  rest  of  the  month. 
Supplies  of  lambs  in  February  continued  fairly 
large.  Receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  were 
2  percent  larger  than  in  February  1935  and 
inspected  slaughter  was  15  percent  greater. 
Inspected  slaughter  is  a  much  better  indica- 
tion of  meat  supplies  than  receipts  of  meat 
animals . 

INDICATIONS  are  that  there  will  be  a  fairly  good 
movement  of  new  crop  lambs  from  California  and 
Arizona  this  year.  Feed  conditions  in  these 
States  have  been  quite  favorable  and  the  early 
lamb  crop  in  each  is  considerably  larger  than 
it  was  last  year.  The  early  lamb  crop  in 
Texas  is  also  larger  than  last  year.  The 
generally  good  feed  situation  in  the  principal 
sheep  area  of  this  State  would  promise  a  much 
heavier  marketing  of  early  lambs  and  of  grass 
fed  yearlings  during  April,  May,  and  June 
than  during  the  same  period  in  the  preceding 
2  years.  On  the  other  hand  the  early  lamb 
crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  the 
Southeastern  States  was  reduced  by  the  very 
unfavorable  weather  in  January  and  February. 
Early  lambs  in  those  States  have  made  rather 
poor  growth  to  date. 

ON  February  15  farmers  reported  receiving  an 
average  price  of  $8.31  a  hundred  pounds  for 
lambs.  A  year  earlier  on  February  15,  1935, 
the  average  price  was  $6.65.  A  farmer  who 
sold  a  carload  of  lambs  on  February  15  this 
year  could  buy  with  the  proceeds  12  percent 
more  goods  than  he  could  buy  with  the  proceeds 
received  for  a  carload  of  lambs  sold  in  the 
period  from  1910-14. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb.  ) 


Eggs 
[doz. ) 


BOTH  poultry  and  eggs  V7ent  up  in  price  from 
February  11  to  February  25.  Hens  increased 
0.2  cent  a  pound  and  egg  prices  3.8  cents  a 
dozen . 

THIS  is  an  unusual  change  to  occur  in  the  price 
of  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Until  the 
middle  of  February  the  seasonal  drop  in  egg 
prices  had  been  fairly  regular  and  normal. 
The  sharp  rise  reported  in  this  issue  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  abnormally  severe 
winter  weather  which  reduced  the  production 
of  eggs  on  the  farms  and  also  made  shipping 
conditions  very  difficult.  These  two  factors 
combined  led  to  a  temporary  curtailment  of 
egg  supplies  in  the  cities  and  egg  prices 
immediately  responded  by  going  up  sharply. 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  the  wholesale  price  of  "extras" 
rose  more  than  10  cents  a  dozen  during  the 
period  from  January  18  to  February  22.  Aver- 
age price  for  the  week  ending  February  22  was 
actually  higher  than  the  average  during  the 
peak  week  of  November  9,  1935. 

V?HEN  V^EATHER  became  more  moderate,  egg  supplies 
began  to  increase  and  prices  in  New  York  City 
dropped  approximately  9  cents  a  dozen  during 
the  2  weeks  from  February  22  to  March  7. 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  eggs  also  dropped  sharply  after 
the  February  25  figures  were  collected,  as 
indicated  by  weekly  retail  quotations  for  the 
New  York  market.  A  further  seasonal  decline 
can  be  expected  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

I/IARKET  RECEIPTS  of  eggs  in  February  were  the 
lowest  for  the  month  in  recent  years.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  receipts  will  pick  up 
rapidly  during  the  next  few  weeks  and  are 
likely  to  exceed  those  of  1935  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer. 


New  England; 


Fall  River. 


Middle  Atlantic: 


East  North-Central: 


West  North-Central: 


St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 


Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  


West  South-Central: 


Mountain : 


Pacific: 


32 . 

7 

f 

40 

c 

32 

« 

33 

8 

46 

3 

30 

2 

47 

1 

34 

3 

46 

3 

33 

8 

44 

9 

33 

1 

45 

7 

31 

1 

48 

4 

30 

0 

40 

8 

I 

AO 

K 

32 

3 

47 

2 

33 

2 

47 

0 

33 

3 

44 

7 

31 

6 

39 

6 

31 

6 

40 

3 

34 

5 

41 

5 

34 

3 

38 

4 

36 

0 

35 

7 

oo 

c 

/C 

31 

2 

35 

0 

35 

7 

40 

2 

31 

5 

36 

.5 

31 

9 

36 

1 

31 

8 

38 

5 

29 

9 

36 

7 

26 

6 

26 

3 

"^A 

1 

X 

32 

7 

33 

5 

28 

5 

31 

7 

32 

0 

35 

9 

31 

2 

34 

0 

28 

9 

27 

2 

28 

2 

26 

5 

27 

1 

39 

0 

33 

6 

41 

0 

<CCS 

o 

oo 

Q 

30 

4 

37 

0 

30 

4 

42 

3 

31 

8 

40 

3 

25 

1 

34 

8 

36 

1 

44 

1 

28 

2 

38 

8 

24 

4 

34 

4 

24 

4 

30 

6 

26 

3 

36 

9 

29 

4 

33 

7 

25 

8 

30 

1 

24 

1 

28 

0 

27 

9 

30 

4 

30 

0 

34 

8 

31 

7 

30 

2 

25 

6 

34 

3 

30 

5 

31 

4 

23 

7 

35 

0 

23 

8 

36 

4 

27 

7 

36 

6 

29 

8 

36 

1 

31 

4 

35 

9 

33 

6 

34 

6 

36. 

8 

26 

1 

27. 

7 

28 

7 

35. 

5 

27. 

2 

30. 

1 

32. 

5 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

United  States  

2 

.4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

INeW    HiUgXallCl  . 

T2  r^  "f" 

2 

.4 

4 

2 

4 

.8 

Bridgeport 

2 

.2 

4 

8 

4 

.4 

Fall  River  

2 

.2 

4 

3 

4 

.5 

Manchester  

2 

.2 

4 

.9 

4 

.1 

New  Haven  

2 

.3 

4 

7 

4 

.3 

Portland,  Maine 

2 

.1 

4 

7 

3 

.4 

Providence  

2 

.2 

4 

.0 

3 

.9 

Binghainton  

1 

Q 

•r 

o 

0 

■7 
0 

*  X 

rsuiiaxo    

1 

.9 

4 

2 

3 

.5 

Newark 

2 

.6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

New  York  

2 

.6 

4 

9 

5 

2 

Philadelphia  

2 

.3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Pittsburgh  

2 

.3 

4 

1 

3 

8 

Rochester  

1 

.7 

3. 

8 

3 

3 

Scranton  

2 

.2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

unicago   

2 

5 

4. 

1 

4 

4 

Cincinnati  

c 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 
0 

Cleveland  

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Columbus 

1 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Detroit  

2 

0 

3. 

6 

3 

6 

Indianapolis....  

2 

3 

4. 

2 

3 

1 

Milwaukee  

2 

1 

3. 

9 

4 

1 

Peoria  

2. 

3 

4. 

9 

4 

7 

Springfield,  111 

2 

1 

4. 

5 

4 

6 

wes u  MO r xn— oenx rai . 

ueuar  r\apias  

o 
d 

d 

A 

4 

Q 
0 

Kansas  City  

2 

1 

5. 

5 

3 

5 

Minneapolis 

2 

3 

4. 

3 

4. 

8 

Omaha  

2 

1 

4. 

8 

4 

6 

St.  Louis..  

2 

6 

4. 

3 

4. 

0 

St.  Paul  

2 

0 

4. 

4 

4. 

6 

Sioux  Falls  

2 

1 

4. 

7 

4. 

4 

Wichita    

1. 

9 

4. 

6 

3. 

8 

ooux.n  Auianxic . 

AX lan xa  

2 

6 

4. 

5 

3. 

2 

isaiximo  re  

o 
d, 

4 

4 . 

0 

0  . 

X 

unarxesxon,  o.  u 

2 

6 

5. 

1 

3. 

6 

Jacksonville 

2 

2 

4. 

3 

2. 

8 

Norfolk  

2 

7 

4, 

8 

4. 

8 

Richmond  

2 

7 

4, 

7 

4 

3 

Savannah  

2 

3 

4. 

4 

3. 

4 

Washington,  D.  C 

2. 

5 

4. 

7 

4. 

9 

Winston-Salem  

2 

8 

5. 

6 

4. 

0 

jzjcIo L  oouxii—uenxi  a.x  . 

Birmingham 

2. 

6 

5 . 

0 

3. 

2 

Jackson,  Miss  

2 

9 

4] 

7 

3. 

3 

Knoxville  

2 

5 

5 . 

2 

3. 

7 

Louisville  

2 

6 

4. 

1 

3 . 

8 

Memphis  

2 

3 

4. 

1 

2 . 

5 

Mobile  

2 

3 

4. 

1 

3. 

4 

wesx  oouxn— uenxrai . 

Dallas 

3 

3 

5. 

5 

3. 

5 

El  Paso  

2 

5 

4. 

2 

3. 

3 

Houston  

3 

1 

4. 

2 

2. 

1 

Little  Rock  

? 

3 

4. 

1 

3 

0 

New  Orleans  

2 

6 

4! 

3 

3. 

5 

Oklahoma  City 

2 

6 

5. 

1 

3. 

2 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

1 

8 

5 . 

0 

3. 

8 

Butte  

2 

0 

4', 

3 

6. 

3 

Denver  

2 

0 

3. 

9 

4. 

0 

Salt  Lake  City 

1 

8 

3. 

3 

4 

3 

Tucson   .  

2 

5 

4. 

6 

3. 

0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

2 

7 

4. 

0 

2 

7 

Portland,  Oreg 

2 

5 

3. 

1 

5 

2 

San  Francisco  

2 

6 

3. 

9 

6 

6 

Seattle   

2 

7 

3. 

5 

5. 

5 

DURING  the  2  weeks  ended  February  25  there  was 
an  increase  of  0.1  cent  a  pound  in  potato 
prices  and  0.2  cent  a  pound  in  cabbage  prices. 
Onion  prices  remained  unchanged. 


INCREASES  in  both  potatoes  and  cabbage  were  of  a 
seasonal  nature.  In  fact  it  is  not  at  all 
sure  that  they  represent  real  increases  in 
prices.  At  this  time  of  the  year  new  potatoes 
and  new  cabbage  are  on  the  market.  The  retail 
prices  of  each  as  quoted  here  average  in  old 
and  new  types.  Such  averages  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  the  prices  reported  in  pre- 
vious weeks  which  apply  to  old  types  only. 

A  TEMPORARY  bulge  in  wholesale  potato  prices 
occurred  during  the  cold  spell  in  February, 
but  since  the  weather  has  moderated  prices 
have  come  down  again.  By  the  end  of  February 
average  prices  were  just  about  equal  to  the 
January  average.  No  marked  change  in  prices 
of  old  potatoes  is  anticipated  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  marketing  year.  Some  advance 
is  possible  during  the  end  of  the  season  since 
the  holdings  of  old  stock  in  the  Northern 
States  is  relatively  light  and  also  because 
the  delay  in  planting  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina potatoes  may  result  in  decreased  yields. 

CONDITION  of  the  early  potato  crop  in  Florida 
declined  considerably  during  February  but  the 
March  1  reported  condition  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Conditions  in  the  lower  valley 
of  Texas  are  far  more  favorable  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

TOTAL  production  of  cabbage  in  the  four  early 
producing  States  is  now  forecast  at  about 
296,000  tons  compared  with  126,000  tons  last 
year  and  a  5-year  average  of  209,000  tons. 
This  indicates  a  very  plentiful  supply  of 
early  cabbage  and  cabbage  prices  should  be  low 
during  the  next  few  months. 
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NO  CHANGE  in  lettuce  prices  was  reported  from 
February  11  to  February  25  but  prices  of 
spinach  dropped  0.4  cent  a  pound  and  carrot 
prices  fell  off  0.2  cent  a  bunch. 


SHIPMENT  of  lettuce  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  has  about  been  completed.  Wet 
v/eather  in  February  retarded  the  growth  of 
spring  lettuce  in  California  but  the  weather 
in  early  March  was  fairly  favorable.  Indi- 
cations are  for  an  increased  acreage  of 
spring  lettuce. 

PRESENT  indications  are  that  the  crop  of  spinach 
in  the  early  producing  States  will  be  about 
60  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prospect 
for  the  crop  in  Texas  was  reduced  by  weather 
conditions  and  disease  in  January  and  early 
February.  About  95  percent  of  the  early 
spinach  acreage  is  in  Texas.  The  other  early 
States  are  California,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina . 

WEATHER  in  the  Southeastern  States  during  the 
last  week  of  February  and  the  first  week  of 
March  was  warm  and  fair.  Before  that  time 
conditions  were  unfavorable  for  the  planting 
of  spring  crops,  and  as  a  result  there  has 
been  some  delay  in  planting  throughout  most  of 
the  southeast.  This  will  tend  to  make  ship- 
ments from  that  section  somewhat  later  than 
normal.  However,  for  the  season  as  a  whole  it 
is  expected  that  the  supplies  of  early  and 
second  early  fresh  vegetables  will  be  ample. 

FEBRUARY  v/as  rainy  in  California  and  the  plant- 
ing was  delayed  because  of  the  wet  fields. 
Heavy  rainfall  also  caused  some  damage  to 
spinach,  peas,  onions,  and  lettuce  in  some 
parts  of  California.  Harvesting  of  asparagus 
in  California  v/as  delayed  on  account  of  the 
rains,  but  some  California  asparagus  is  now 
coming  to  the  market  and  can  be  found  in  most 
of  the  larger  eastern  cities. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

fhead) 

(lb 

.  ) 

(bunch) 

VJliJ.              O  Let  Leo 

7 

6 

7 

8 

New  England: 

Boston 

8 

3 

7 

4 

6 . 0 

Bridgeport....  . 

9 

0 

8 

0 

7.2 

Fall  River   . 

8 

2 

7 

8 

6.1 

Manchester. 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7.2 

New  Haven  

8 

6 

8 

3 

6.6 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

7 

7 

1 

6.6 

Providence.. . 

8 

7 

7 

0 

6.9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton 

7 

4 

ry 

1 

^ 

7.6 

Buffalo 

8 

1 

7 

2 

6.7 

Newark     ...  ....  ._ 

9 

5 

9 

2 

7.0 

New  York   . 

10 

0 

8 

7 

7.0 

Philadelphia  

8 

4 

9 

2 

7.1 

Pittsburgh   . 

8 

7 

7 

5 

5.2 

Rochester  

8 

8 

7 

9 

6.2 

Scranton  

8 

7 

8 

8 

5.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago     .  . 

rr 
1 

7 

y 

6.1 

Cincinnati 

7 

5 

( 

o 

5.4 

Cleveland 

7 

4 

8 

0 

6.5 

Columbus  

9 

8 

9 

3 

5.2 

Detroit.. 

7 

3 

7 

9 

5.8 

Indianapolis  

8 

6 

7 

5 

5 . 8 

Milwaukee  

7 

2 

8 

7 

5.7 

Peoria  

6 

8 

8 

2 

6.5 

Springfield,  111 

7 

2 

9 

2 

7.0 

V/est  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

7 

0 

±u 

o 

5.9 

Kansas  City 

7 

1 

8 

2 

5.8 

Minneapolis  

8 

7 

9 

3 

6.3 

Omaha  

7 

5 

8 

2 

5.9 

St.  Louis  

8 

4 

6 

5 

5 . 6 

St.  Paul  

9 

1 

9 

3 

6 . 5 

Sioux  Falls  

•  7 

6 

9 

0 

6 . 9 

Wichita  

7 

3 

9 

2 

5 . 3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

ry 
1 

b 

Q 

n 
u 

6.4 

Baltimo  re 

9 

3 

T  n 
xu 

-[ 

X 

7.4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

7 

10 

2 

7.5 

Jacksonville  

8 

0 

9 

3 

6.5 

Norfolk  

9 

2 

9 

3 

7.1 

Richmond  

8 

2 

9 

2 

7.7 

Savannah  

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 . 4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

4 

8 

8 

7. 1 

Winston-Salem  

11 

1 

12 

9 

9 . 4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

9 

1 

7 

6 

6.7 

Jackson,  Miss  

5 

0 

9 

1 

5.2 

Knoxville  

6 

2 

12 

1 

7 . 7 

Louisville  

7 

3 

8 

0 

6 .  0 

Memphis  

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 . 1 

Mobile  

8 

0 

7 

9 

5 . 2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

6 

2 

8 

5 

5.0 

El  Paso  

5 

1 

5 

0 

3.2 

Houston  

5 

2 

7 

3 

4 .  y 

Little  Rock  

5 

6 

7 

9 

0  .  O 

New  Orleans  

8 

5 

7 

5 

4 . 0 

Oklahoma  City  

6 

8 

8 

3 

O  .  ^ 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

6 

2 

6 

6 

4.7 

Butte  

10 

0 

11 

0 

D  .  / 

Denver  

7 

8 

6 

4 

0 .  b 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

4 

7 

6 

A  K 

4 .  O 

Tucson  

4 

6 

4 

5 

2  .  o 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

4 

8 

2 

9 

3.0 

Portland,  Oreg 

6 

3 

10. 

5 

5.4 

San  Francisco  

4 

6 

5. 

1 

2.5 

Seattle  

6 

9 

9. 

7 

5.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25.  1956  (cents) 


Appl 

es 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. 

(lb 

) 

lb.*) 

• ) 

United  States  

5 

4 

*6 

2 

30 

7 

New  England: 

Boston  

5 

5 

*5 

7 

32 

3 

Bridgeport   _ 

0 

X 

*6 

1 

'Z'Z 
OO 

o 
o 

Fa  11    "R  i  vpr 

5 

5 

*6 

7 

OtD 

y 

4 

6 

*6 

2 

'7'Z 
OO 

0 

i^t/W  ndvtJii  

4 

9 

22 

1 

OO 

4 

7 

*7 

3 

OO 

cr 

o 

5 

4 

*6 

0 

OO 

o 

c, 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  _.  

4 

7 

18 

9 

37 

3 

Buffalo  

4 

3 

23 

8 

30 

6 

Newark--   

c 
D 

U 

21 

0 

OO 

U 

Mpw  Vn 

6 

3 

21 

7 

Ob 

Phi  1  adplnhi?! 

4 

7 

19 

6 

OO 

nr 

I 

Pi  +  +  cjKn -ncrh 

4 

5 

25 

2 

v3o 

y 

Rrir;hp*=5+PT 

4 

4 

21 

7 

o<c 

( 

4 

w 

19 

6 

OO 

ry 

I 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

6 

1. 

*6 

8 

34 

0 

Cincinnati  

5 

5 

*5 

9 

30 

8 

Cleveland  

5 

4 

*6 

1 

33 

1 

Columbus  

4 

/ 

*6 

1 

oO 

O 

(L 

r)p  f  TTi  "1  f 

5 

3 

*5 

6 

OO 

X 

Tnrt  ianannlif^ 

4 

9 

*6 

7 

ox 

ry 

1 

Mi  1  wnnlcpp 

6 

0 

*6 

1 

<7 

1 

Ppn  ria 

6 

2 

*6 

4 

o4 

u 

9-n  rincrfiplr^  Til 

4 

s 

*6 

4 

O  1 

d 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

4 

8 

*7 

4 

31 

9 

Kansas  City  

5. 

4 

*6 

9 

34 

5 

Minneapolis  .   

D  . 

D 

*7 

4 

o<; 

y 

Dm  P  }i  ?^ 

6. 

1 

*8 

1 

"ZA 

oU 

b 

Q+      T  on  i 

O  U  t      J_j  W  U  X  O  

5 

g 

*6 

1 

oX 

b 

Pan! 

6 

5 

*7 

9 

'Z'Z 
OO 

0 

5. 

0 

*7 

9 

•zi 

oX 

(J 

Wi  rh  i  +  a 

6 

3 

*7 

8 

'Z'Z 

OO 

b 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

5 

7 

20 

0 

24 

5 

Baltimore   

5. 

4 

20 

0 

30 

8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

6 

6 

20 

0 

24 

2 

Jacksonville—    . 

O . 

o 

16 

1 

D 

IN  U  1  X  U  -Ll\  

5 

3 

23 

8 

ol 

U 

P i  r* Vim nnri 

5 

5 

23 

8 

ori 

y 

a  va  n  n  a  Ti 

4, 

8 

20 

0 

OO 

ry 
{ 

Wa  c;h  i  np't  nn     D  f! 

5 

2 

21 

4 

TT 
OO 

b 

Wi  "n  c;  +  nil— .^a  1  pm 

5 

0 

D 

1 

X 

OT 
/C  / 

U 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham.   

4 

b 

*5 

8 

O'Z 

-co . 

ry 

7 

.Ta  r^lf  QriTi      Mi  ^c: 

OCLUrvOUii,  iViXoo  

7 
( 

2 

*5 

0 

OO 

/ca . 

ry 

7 

T^nnYvi  lip 

r\nuAv  xxxc  

4 

*5 

6 

Oi^ 

/cb 

0 

T  i^ni  Qiri  1  1  o 

JjU  U.X  O  V  X -L  X  _   

7 

*6 

0 

o  o 
CO 

ry 

I 

MprrrnVi  i  ^ 

4_ 

7 

*o 

U 

o^ 

26. 

ry 

7 

MnH  i  1 P 

iViUL'xxt;  

1 

xQ 

O 

27. 

8 

West  South-Central: 

jjaiias  

c 
o 

■7 
o 

*5 

8 

35 

•y 

3 

Fl  Pa<=!n 

5 

9 

*5 

7 

O  y1 

4 

Hnust  on 

16 

5 

30 

0 

T  i  +  1 1  P  Pnnlr 

xjx  l  lxc  r\Uwi\  

4 

*5 

4 

27 

7 

Mpw  Di^lpaTic: 

ft 

o 
c. 

29 

0 

nirl  aVinma    Hi  +v 

4 

*7 
( 

OD 

Mountain : 

A  1  HnmiP  "Pn  n  p 

ft 

*7 

4 

29 

1 

Rn  +  tp 

5 

q 

*9 

4 

31 

0 

D  PTl  VP  v 

*7 

9 

29 

6 

5?a  1 1   T  akp  Hi  tv 

5 

3 

*8 

1 

24 

1 

Tn  n^nn 

6 

0 

*5 

4 

15 

0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

6 

5 

*6 

7 

13 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

4 

2 

*7 

.3 

31 

3 

San  Francisco  

4 

6 

22 

.8 

24 

.8 

Seattle  

4 

.1 

*6 

.9 

26 

.2 

tTiulT 

PRICES  of  apples  and  oranges  both  increased 
slightly  during  the  2  weeks  ending  February 
25.  Apples  stepped  up  0.1  cent  a  pound  and 
oranges  up  1.7  cents  a  dozen.  These  price 
increases  are  a  normal  seasonal  appearance  for 
this  time  of  the  year  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  price  of  these  fruits  may  go  slightly 
higher  during  the  spring  months. 

STORAGE  STOCKS  of  apples  on  March  1  amounted  to 
about  18  million  bushels  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  14  million  bushels  on  March 
1  during  the  past  5  years.  Supplies  are 
heaviest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
and  for  that  reason  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
supply  than  usual  is  represented  by  basket  and 
barrel  apples  and  a  smaller  proportion  by  box 
apples . 

CARLOT  shipments  of  apples  this  year  have  not 
been  very  different  from  a  year  ago  but  the 
shipments  by  truck  have  doubtless  been  much 
heavier  this  year  than  last.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bigger 
crop  this  year  near  the  centers  of  population 
where  the  crop  usually  moves  by  motor  truck. 

SHIPMENTS  of  oranges  from  Florida  were  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  cold  weather  in  February  but 
started  to  catch  up  in  early  March  and  during 
the  first  week  in  this  month  were  running 
substantially  ahead  of  the  previous  year. 
Supplies  of  oranges  now  on  the  market  are 
mainly  Florida  valencias  and  California  na- 
vels. The  navels  will  be  gone  before  many 
more  weeks.  The  California  Valencia  crop, 
which  will  come  on  the  market  next  summer,  will 
probably  be  much  lighter  than  last  year.  The 
crop  of  grapefruit  and  lemons  this  year  is 
also  much  smaller  than  last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  25,  1936 


Markets 

iJorn 
^  ,JS2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 

Peaches 
#2^  can 

Pears 
#2i  can 

Pineapple 
#2i  can 

United  States  

  11.4 

16.0 

9.3 

18.0 

22.3 

22.4 

New  England: 

Boston  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

  12.9 

  J.O  .  <, 

  10.5 

  12.3 

  13.4 

....                     12 . 3 

  10.7 

16.4 

1  Q  1 

17.6 
16.9 
16.9 
16.1 
17.9 

11.4 
11 

X  X  .  o 

9.4 
9.9 
11.2 
10.3 
9.2 

18.1 

1  Q 

X13  .  D 

17.7 
20.1 
19.6 
20.1 
17.6 

22.8 

OA  Q 

21.7 
23.2 
24.2 
24.6 
20.1 

22.0 
00  R 

22.4 
23.8 
23.2 
23.6 
22.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

TIT  O        1  ^ 

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

  11.8 

  11.5 

11  A 

  11.8 

  10.8 

  10.8 

  12.4 

  12.2 

17.3 
15.8 

1^  A 

15.6 
14.4 
15.8 
16.6 
15.1 

7.9 
9.7 

Q  n 

9.3 
9.1 
9.7 
10.3 
9.2 

15.9 
19.1 

XD  .  D 

16.9 
16.6 

17.8 
19.9 
18.5 

20.9 

22.9 
or\ 

20.6 
19.7 
22.4 
23.7 

21.0 

20.8 

22.7 
on  Q 

20.9 
20.8 
22.5 
22.6 
22.6 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland   

ooxumuub.  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111  

  11.0 

  12 . 2 

  11.8 

11  A 

  10.5 

  10.3 

  11.8 

  12.9 

  12.1 

15.2 
15.8 
17.2 
^'7  1 

18.0 
15.7 
16.5 
16.7 
17.9 

10.1 
10.9 
9.6 

inn 

xu  .  u 

8.7 
8.9 
11.2 
10.7 
10.4 

20.7 
17.9 
20.8 
pn  9 

17.8 
18.4 
19.7 
22.1 
21.4 

24.2 
23.9 
23.4 

OR  Q 

22.8 
25.7 
23.2 
24.9 
26.4 

24.6 

23.3 

24.0 
r>  A  Q 

23.3 
23.0 
23.9 
24.5 
24.8 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

ivimneapox  lb    

Omaha  

St .  Louis  -  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

  10.5 

  9.6 

10  7 

   X\J  .  / 

  11.1 

  11.0 

  11.6 

  12 . 1 

  10.0 

17.0 
14.3 

15.7 
17.1 
15.1 
17.7 
17.8 

10.6 
8.5 

1  n  4 

xu  .  ^ 

10.2 
9.1 
10.1 
11.5 
8.8 

22.4 
18.1 
on  A 

19.4 
18.2 
20.3 
22.6 
17.9 

23.9 
23.1 
0%  c 

(CO  .  D 

22.9 
23.9 
22.2 
24.8 
21.4 

24.0 
22.4 
<d4.  ( 
23.4 
23.1 
23.7 
25.3 
21.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C  

J  aCKSOIlVJ-XXo       

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C  

Winston-Salem  

  11.2 

  12.7 

  10.2 

11  A 

  J.  -L  .  ^ 

  10.9 

  11.6 

  11.2 

  10.7 

  11.8 

16.8 
15.5 
16.9 
1  fi  n 

XQ  .  \J 

14.4 
17.5 
17.9 
15.3 
21.3 

8.6 
8.7 
8.5 

P.  n 

7.9 
6.9 
8.3 
7.7 
8.8 

18.8 
16.5 
17.5 
1  R  4 

20.5 
18.6 
18.5 
16.0 
22.3 

23.3 
21.0 
21.3 

00  Q 

24.0 
23.4 
23.7 
22.2 
25.4 

24.3 

20.1 

22.2 
00  0 
.  0 

24.0 

23.4 

22.7 

21.2 

26.4 

East  South-Central: 

Dirmmgnam     — 

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

  14 . 1 

  12.4 

  10.7 

  10.7 

  11.6 

xo .  o 
15.9 
16.7 
15.5 
16.3 
17.7 

p.  n 
9.9 
8.6 
9.4 
8.7 
8.0 

1 R  n 

xo .  u 

22.4 
20.1 
19.0 
17.7 
15.8 

on 

23.8 
23.2 
24.8 
22.0 
20.3 

O'Z  T 

do .  1 
24.7 
23.1 
22.4 
21.6 
19.1 

West  South-Central: 

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

19 

  13.2 

10.6 

  11.1 

  11.6 

  9.7 

1  Q 

X^y  .  D 

19.9 
16.2 
16.0 
18.8 
21.6 

Q  1 

C7  .  X 

9.2 
7.2 
8.6 
8.9 
9.5 

1  Q  4. 
X  J  .  ^ 

18.9 
15.7 
20.2 
17.9 
20.0 

OR  n 
23.6 
20.3 
23.9 
23.9 
24.6 

23.0 
20.6 
25.0 
22.4 
24.0 

Mountain ; 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver    

Salt  Lake  City    

Tucson   

  11.7 

  12.2 

  10.9 

  10.8 

10.7 

17.3 
15.3 
16.3 
16.8 
15.8 

10.2 
10.4 
9.8 
7.8 
7.8 

19.9 
19.5 
18.6 
19.2 
16.3 

24.4 
22.3 
22.4 
24.3 
19.6 

24.2 
24.5 
23.3 
23.9 
19.7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

  12.0 

  12.2 

  12.5 

  13.6 

15.4 
17.6 
15.4 
17.5 

*11.5 
*12.0 
*12.5 
*13.0 

14.7 
18.0 
14.6 
18.8 

19.0 
20.6 
19.2 
20.7 

18.9 
21.6 
19.6 
21.5 
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CONSERVATION 

[Concluded  from  page  10] 

INCREASING    purchasing    power,  then, 
gives  everyone  a  better  break.     What  farmers 
will  look  for  from  the  new  farm  program  will  be 
an  increased  purchasing  power  in   relation  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  nonfarm  people.  That 
i brings  into  account  city  workers'  cost  of  liv— 
I  ing.     If  a  farmer's  purchasing  power  is  to  be 
imatched  against  the  city  worker's,  then  the  city 
i worker's  costs  must  be  weighed  in  just  as  well 
: as  farmer's  costs. 

CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

[Concluded  from  page  17] 

shipments.  Only  in  emergency  situations  were 
shipping  'holidays',  lasting  up  to  48  hours, 
used  to  keep  supplies  from  glutting  the  markets 
and  causing  price  collapse  and  waste.  Present 
prospects  are  for  a  new  agreement  based  on  the 
same  principle.  This  agreement,  with  certain 
revisions  based  on  practice,  received  tentative 
approval  signature  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  has 
now  gone  back  to  the  producers  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
where  it  applies  and  where  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  in  the  area  is  necessary 
for  final  approval  and  the  administrative  order 
putting  it  into  operation. 

AAA 

COTTON  in  the  roads  you  ride  on  is  the 
newest  market  prospect  for  cotton  growers  of 
the  South.  Under  the  appropriation  allowing 
30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  to  be  used 
in  various  ways  to  help  agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  allocated  over  a 
million  dollars  to  tests  of  cotton  fabric  to 
determine  its  usefulness  as  a  reenforcement 
membrane  in  bituminous  surface-treated  highways 
and  for  cotton  mats  for  use  in  curing  concrete 
highways . 

EXPERIMENTS  in  Texas  and  South  Caro- 
lina have  shown  the  way,  but  testing  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  only  sure  proof  of  practicability. 
This  appropriation  will  make  it  possible  to  have 
at  least  three  projects  in  each  State.  About 
80,000  cotton  mats  will  be  available  to  State 
highway  departments  for  demonstrations.     Up  to 


1,000  miles  of  highway  may  be  built  under  the 
terms  of  the  fund's  allocation.  To  make  a  sure 
test,  it  will  be  required  that  each  of  the 
three  fabrics  now  considered  most  suitable  for 
the  purposes  shall  be  used  in  each  highway,  and 
that  one  section  be  made  without  the  fabric  in 
order  to  show  the  difference  in  duration  and 
cost  of  maintenance. 

AAA 

GRADING  is  paying  the  potato  grower, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets.  Farmers  noticed  that  graded  pota- 
toes, shipped  in  from  other  States,  often  got 
the  best  returns  on  the  market,  so  they  set  up 
their  own  cooperative  grading  and  marketing  or- 
ganizations in  some  of  the  big  potato  counties, 
and  the  movement  seems  to  be  spreading.  To 
cover  the  cost  of  the  service,  growers  pool 
their  crops.  Grading  demonstrations  held  by 
extension  specialists  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  help  growers  to  bring  their  potatoes 
up  to  grade  requirements.  Inspectors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  at  various  shipping  points 
say  that  growers  have  been  able  to  raise  their 
take  by  10  to  30  cents  on  a  hundredweight  when 
they  use  the  graded  method  of  selling. 

YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

[Concluded  from  page  19] 

This  has  not  happened  for  two  reasons:  One, 
packers  had  cut  their  margin  to  an  unusually 
low  level  before  the  removal  of  the  tax  in 
possible  anticipation  of  receiving  back  the 
money  deposited  with  the  Courts.  Second  reason 
is  that  the  removal  of  the  hog  tax  came  at  a 
time  when  live  hog  prices  usually  decline  sea- 
sonally; instead  of  doing  so  in  January  and 
February  this  year,  these  prices  advanced.  The 
fact  that  they  did  not  advance  more  was  partial- 
ly due  to  larger  marketings  of  hogs  in  January. 

PROCESSING  TAX  on  wheat  was  30  cents 
a  bushel.  When  this  tax  was  in  effect  it  was 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  higher  flour  and  bread 
prices.  The  amount  added  to  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  flour  was  about  0.7  cent,  and  of  white 
bread  about  0.5  cent.  From  December  to  the  end 
of  February,  the  retail  price  of  flour  dropped 
0.6  cent,  bread  0.3  cent.  The  full  amount  of 
the  tax  money  may  not  be  coming  back  to  con- 
sumers in  lower  bread  prices  because  some  bakers 
are  probably  still  using  flour  purchased  while 
the  tax  was  still  in  effect. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — ^is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Science  Looks  at  Soil 


So  far  as  floods 
are  concerneci,we' 
csirL  corLfiderLtly 
predict  that  after* 
several  years  of 
the  new  farm  pro- 
gram,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  soil  and 
water  will  stay  in. 
the  hills  where  they 
are  needed,  rather' 
than  flooding  the 
river  valleys  and_. 
running  to  waste/ 
in  the  sea'" 

Henry  A.Wallace 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


HTHE  PARABLE  of  last  month's 
floods,  snuffing  out  lives, 
causing  terrific  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  losses  of  millions  of 
tons  of  topsoil,  has  been  told 
by  soil  conservationists. 

BIG  rivers,  they  remind  us, 
are  fed  by  little  rivers.  Lit- 
tle rivers  are  fed  by  small 
streams.  Small  streams  are  fed 
by  water  washing  across  fields 
unwisely  tilled.  Soil  loses 
its  power  to  hold  enough  of  the 
rain  or  melted  snow  when  farm- 
ers, through  ignorance  or  eco- 
nomic necessity,  overwork  its 
strength. 

THE  margin  between  what  is 
just  high  water  and  what  is  a 
destructive  flood  is  not  large. 
Often  it  represents  only  20  or 
25  percent  more  water.    Much  of 


it  is  water  that  has  gathered  in 
from  the  rolling  acres  of  thou- 
sands of  farms. 

POTENT  agent  of  flood  pre- 
vention— more  potent  even  than 
dams  or  reservoirs — is  soil  con- 
servation. For  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  all  the  farm- 
ers of  the  land  are  being  offered 
financial  encouragement  to  be- 
come soil  conservers. 

S THIRTY-SEVEN  million  pounds 
of  foodstuffs — canned  meat, 
flour,  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits — and  more  than  one  mil- 
lion items  of  clothing  and  bed- 
ding, are  going  to  families,  left 
destitute  by  the  flood,  from  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation.  Distribution  of 
many  of  these  foods  is  possible 
because  of  a  few  new  words  which 
Congress  placed  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  last 
February. 

SECTION  32  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  approved 
in  1935,  provided  that  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  an- 
nual customs  revenues  could  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  ease  the  strain  on 
farmers  of  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural products  too  great  to  sell 
at  fair  prices:  First,  by  en- 
couraging exports;  second,  by 
encouraging  domestic  consump- 
tion through  diversion  from  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade;  and 
third,  by  financing  adjustments 
in  quantities  planted  or  pro- 
duced for  market. 

"DIVERSION",  said  the 
House  Committee  which  drafted 
the  section,  regarding  number 
2,    "means    'purchase'    of  these 


surplus  supplies  'for  relief 
distribution.'  Expansion  of 
domestic  markets  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources . " 

APPROVAL  of  proposed  pur- 
chases for  relief  distribution 
was  denied  by  the  Comptroller 
General  who  ruled,  in  December 
1935,  that  section  32  did  not 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  any  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  section  for 
this  or  any  other  purpose,  since 
the  specific  word  "purchase"  or 
its  equivalent  did  not  appear  in 
the  law  but  only  in  the  Com- 
mittee's explanatory  statement. 

CONGRESS  clarified  its  in- 
tent by  amending  section  32  in 
February  of  this  year.  In  the 
amended  law,  the  Secretary's 
determination  "as  to  what  con- 
stitutes diversion  and  what  con- 
stitutes normal  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  what 
constitutes  normal  production 
for  domestic  consumption  shall 
be  final",  and  he  is  given  the 
power  to  expend  sums  appro- 
priated to  effect  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  close  to 
1,800  million  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs during  the  past  2^  years 
has  served  to  give  two-way  relief 
to  relief  families  and  farmers. , 
Up  to  March  1  of  this  year 
there  had  been  distributed  921 
million  pounds  of  meats,  meat 
and  fish  products;  157  million 
pounds  of  dairy  products;  402 
million  pounds  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables; 292  million  pounds  of 
cereals;  29  million  pounds  of 
other  foodstuffs. 
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Experts  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
tell  about  soil  nutrients  and  the  forces 
that  undermine  soil  health 


OIL    is    a    dynamic    substance.     It    has   not         the  earth,   slowly  making  it  what  it  is. 
existed    forever,    but   was   created    and  is 


continually    being    modified    by    forces    acting                         FOR   millions  of   years    the  original 

upon     and    within     it,  rock  of   the   earth  has 

*An  abridgement  of  Chapter  II,   "Soil  Health 

slowly   building    it    up         and  National  Wealth",  a  mimeographed  bulletin  of  the  been  worked  upon  by  heat , 

from  the  parent   rock  of           Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  COld,    rain,    wind,  ice. 
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and  chemical  and  organic 
forces,  which  cracked,  ground, 
dissolved,  burned,  upheaved, 
mixed,  and  transformed  the  rock 
material  until  it  became  the 
fine  granular  mass,  partly  per- 
meated with  organic  material, 
which  we  call  the  soil. 

THE  resulting  sub- 
stance is  not  merely  "solid" 
or  mineral.  A  loam  soil  in 
good  condition  for  plant 
growth  is,  by  volume,  about 
one- fourth  water,  one- fourth 
air,  and  about  one-tenth  or- 
ganic matter.  In  a  sense,  it 
may  be  said  to  swim,  and 
breathe,  and  live. 

PLANTS  and  animals, 
bacteria,  molds,  lichens, 
moss,  algae,  worms,  insects, 
all  have  played  and  continue 
to  play  their  part  in  mixing 
and  investing  the  soil  with 
nutrients  which  make  it  the 
matrix  for  plant  growth. 

THE  various  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  soil 
have  their  necessary  func- 
tions in  the  growth  of  plants. 


NITROGEN,  phosphor- 
ous, potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, sulphur,  and  iron  are 

elements  found  in  the  soil  which  are  needed  to 
nourish  the  plant.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen are  also  essential.  It  is  further  believed 
that  certain  other  elements,  in  minute  amounts, 
must  be  present  in  all  normally  fertile  soils. 

ORGANIC  MATTER,  as  it  decays  through 
bacterial  action,  is  of  great  importance  in  pro- 
viding the  plant  roots  with  chemical  compounds 
of  these  elements  in  suitable  forms.  Water  in 
the  soil  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  furnish 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  required  by  the 
plants. 

WATER  also  dissolves  plant  nutrients 
from  the  minerals  and  makes  them  available  to 
the  plants,    and   itself  provides   the  moisture 


Some  510  soil  experts  from  tte  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  doing  service 
for  agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Here  is  one  who  has  just 
taken  a  sample  of  soil,  with  the  aid  of 
an  "auger",  and  is  examining  it  to 
determine  the  soil  type. 


needed  for  their  life. 
Plants,  like  animals,  can  as- 
similate solid  food  only  when 
it  is  in  solution. 

CONSIDERED  togeth- 
er, the  compounds  of  the  var- 
ious elements  that  compose  the 
soil  make  it  a  porous,  crumbly 
mass,  which  is  yet  sufficient- 
ly firm  and  compact  to  pro- 
vide physical  support  for  the 
plant,  allowing  the  roots  to 
penetrate  and  grasp  the  soil 
material  and  thus  support  the 
body  and  leaves  of  the  plant 
that  are  thrust  above  the 
ground. 

ABOVE  ground, 
through  the  action  of  light 
and  heat,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  able  to  take  in  from 
the  air  oxygen  and  carbon  in 
the  form  of  carbon  dioxide 
(and  to  a  small  extent,  nitro- 
gen) and  transform  these  ele- 
ments chemically  into  the 
starches  and  sugars  which  make 
the  chief  foods  of  the  plant 
and  the  cellulose  which  forms 
the  basis  of  its  cell  struc- 
ture . 


BUT    the    soil  pro- 
vides the  foundation  and  the 
nutrients  needed  to  support  the  whole  plant  and 
make  its  above-ground  life  possible. 

BECAUSE  the  soil  is  not  a  fixed,  inert 
substance,  but  a  dynamic  active  one,  it  is 
readily  subject  to  improvement  or  destruction, 
depending  on  the  conditions  affecting  it. 

FORCES  that  made  it  are  acting  upon 
it  still,  and  some  of  these  forces  are  as  cap- 
able of  destruction  as  they  are  of  building  up 
the  soil. 

WHEN  man  arrives  on  the  scene,   with  ^. 
his  plow  and  cultivator  and  with  his  specialized 
needs,    he   becomes   a  potent    factor   in  either 
helping  natural  forces  to  build  up  the  soil,  or 


in  greatly  accelerating  their  capacity  for  des- 
troying it. 

HE  can  actually  hasten  nature's  proc- 
ess of  improving  the  soil.  Careful  tillage,  the 
planting  of  grasses  and  other  soil-replenishing 
crops,  fertilization  by  animal  or  other  prod- 
ucts, may  steadily  improve  the  fertility  of  land. 


HIS  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  keep- 
ing large  areas  loose  and  open  to  sun  and  air 
for  long  periods  of  the  year,  may  cause  exces- 
sive oxidation  (or  slow  "burning")  of  organic 
matter,  depleting  the  soil  of  this  necessary 
material . 


HIS  cultivation  of  slopes  and  hill- 
sides, in  removing  the  cover  from  the 
soil,  may  allow  large  quantities  of 
the  soil  to  be  washed  away  into 
streams  and  rivers.  His  cultivation 
of  semiarid  lands  may,  from  time  to 
time,  allow  the  topsoil  to  be  blown 
away  by  wind, 

THIS  last  effect  of  man's 
activity,  called  erosion,  is  by  far 
the  most   rapid   and   serious   in  de— 


Exceptionally  rich  topsoil,  still  in  place, 
measuring  4  feet,  is  pictured  here  on  a 
farm  in  Texas.  On  the  average  for  the 
country,  topsoil  which  is  properly  proc- 
essed by  nature  for  healthful  plant 
growth  measures  from  6  to  8  inches. 


This  field  in  Missouri  was  broken  from 
sod  just  3  years  ago.  Each  year  it  was 
planted  to  corn.  About  35  days  before 
this  picture  was  taken,  the  field  was 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  made 
ready  for  a  new  planting.  Only  a  few 
days  of  heavy  rains  produced  these 
bad  gullies. 


Scientists  believe,  for  example,  that 
the  soil  of  England  is  now  immensely 
better  than  it  was  v/hen  the  Romans 
first  appeared  on  the  island.  This 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  land  has  been  kept  in  hay 
or  meadows,  the  effect  of  which  on 
the  soil  has  been  more  beneficial 
than  the  original  forest  coverage. 


ON  the  other  hand,  man  may  in  a  few 
years  destroy  the  work  of  centuries  in  the 
building  of  soil.  His  crops  may  continually 
use  up  the  organic  and  mineral  nutrients  of  the 
soil  without  replacement. 


pleting  the  resources  of  the  soil.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  estimates  that  it  takes 
only  about  3  years  of  tilling  moderately  steep 
slopes  in  the  rolling  Corn  Belt  of  northern 
Missouri  and  southern  Iowa  to  lose  an  inch  of 
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topsoil  v/hich  had  taken  the  slow  process  of 
nature  at  least  400  years  to  produce.  On  a 
steep  slope,  the  inch  of  topsoil  may  be  lost  in 
1  year,  or  even  by  a  single  rain  of  the  "cloud- 
burst" type. 

THE  top  6  or  7  inches  of  soil  is  of 
peculiar  importance  not  simply  because  it  is 
the  top  layer,  which  the  farmer  can  "get  at", 
but  because  nature  has  long  been  preparing 
these  6  or  7  inches  for  plant  growth.  It  is 
this  layer  which  has  slowly  been  permeated  with 
decayed  organic  matter,  and  made  loose  and 
workable  by  the  action  of  animal  and  plant 
organisms — that  is  to  say,  properly  processed 
by  nature  for  healthful  plant  growth. 

IN  the  case  of  certain  soil  types, 
particularly  those  deposited  to  considerable 
depth  by  water,  a  high  percentage  of  organic 
mattermay exist  through 
many  feet  of  soil 
depth.  But  in  the  case 
of  most  soils — those 
formed  from  the  parent 
rock  or  clay  under- 
neath— it  is  only  the 
top  layer  which  con- 
tains sufficient  or- 
ganic matter  and  read- 
Rain  faUing  on  slopes  which 
have  been  planted  to  soil- 
depleting  crops  has  washed 
down  tons  of  topsoil  and 
deposited  them  in  this  hollow 
place  on  a  farm  in  Kansas. 


Millions  of  tiny  streams,  swelled  by 
melted  snow  and  rain  allowed  to  carry 
away  topsoil  from  overcropped  and 
overgrazed  lands,  are  the  starting 
points  of  floods  which  devastate  river 
valleys,  ruin  homes,  and  make  desti- 
tute thousands  of  families. 


ily  available  plant  food  for  effec- 
tive plant  growth. 

SCIENTISTS  find  that  for 
these  soils,  which  make  up  the  large 
area  of  cultivated  land,  organic  mat- 
ter diminishes  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
as  lower  levels  are  reached.  Thus, 
if  the  soil  dov/n  to  6  inches  con- 
tains 6  percent  of  organic  matter, 
from  6  to  12  inches  it  may  contain  3  percent  or 
less  of  organic  matter,  and  at  36  inches  it 
usually  contains  less  than  1  percent.  There  is, 
also,  less  available  plant  food,  generally, 
in  the  material  beneath  the  topsoil. 

THEREFORE,  when  the  rich  top  layer 
is  washed  away,  the  fertile  part  of  the  soil  is 
virtually  gone,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  area 
for  farming  has  been  greatly  diminished  or 
essentially  destroyed. 

THE  damage  that  is  caused  by  washing 
away  of  the  soil  is  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  loss  of  soil  proceeds  at  a  more 
and  more  rapid  rate  the  longer  it  continues. 
This  is  because  less  moisture  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  heavier  soil  material  underneath,  and 
less  vegetation  can  be  grown  by  it  to  hold  the 
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A  well-planned  farm  in  Ohio  where  woods  are  fenced  out  and  protected  from  pasture;  steep  land  is  retired 
to  permanent  meadow;  soil-depleting  crops  are  planted  in  strips  and  to  follow  contours;  sandwiched  in  between 
are  soil-conserving  and  soil-building  crops.  The  strips  are  rotated  from  year  to  year. 


soil  in  place.  Experiments  show  that  on  some 
of  the  most  important  types  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  erosion 
on  sub-soil  is  from  li  to  4  times  as  great  as 
the  rate  of  erosion  on  surface  soil, 

SHEET  EROSION,  while  the  slowest  form 
of  soil-washing,  is  the  most  dangerous  because 
it  is  least  apparent  in  its  initial  stages  and 
because  it  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  ero- 
sion. This  form  of  erosion  takes  place  on  all 
unprotected  slopes  with  every  rain  heavy  enough 
to  cause  water  to  flow  across  the  fields.  It 
is  estimated  that  45  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  cities,  has 
been  affected  in  considerable  degree  by  sheet 
erosion. 

ON  certain  types  of  soil,  as  sheet 
erosion  progresses,  the  surface  water  is  likely 
to  concentrate  in  channels,  and  as  these  chan- 
nels become  more  defined,  a  more  acute  form  of 
erosion  begins,  called  gullying. 

EVEN  when  little  washing  away  of  the 
soil  takes  place,  land  that  is  intensively  cul- 
tivated may  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  fertility 
through  the  draining  away  of  valuable  mineral 
elements  which  dissolve  in  water.    Rainfall  on 


bare  fields,  loosened  by  cultivation,  even 
when  the  fields  are  almost  flat,  may  soak  through 
soil,  dissolving  the  mineral  nutrients,  and 
eventually  carrying  them  into  streams  and  rivers. 
This  is  called  leaching. 

SOME  amount  of  leaching  is,  of  course, 
inevitable.  But  it  is  increased  by  practices 
of  farming  which  leave  a  large  proportion  of 
the  land  bare  of  cover  for  long  periods  of  the 
year,  and  can  be  decreased  by  greater  use  of 
grass  and  cover  crops. 

MUDDY  streams  have  long  been  telling 
the  story  of  soil  wastage  over  a  wide  area  of 
the  United  States.  Few  people  realize  that  the 
muddy  condition  of  most  streams  is  not,  in  a 
true  sense,  "natural." 

EXCEPT  in  arid  regions,  the  spring- 
fed  way  is  the  natural  way  for  streams  to  obtain 
their  water.  Rain  falls  on  land  covered  with 
trees,  grass,  bushes,  and  a  spongy,  absorptive, 
and  protective  cover  of  vegetable  litter.  It 
slowly  seeps  down  through  this  spongy,  matted 
cover  and  finds  its  way  into  underground  chan- 
nels. Thence  it  wells  up  clear,  through 
springs,  into  streams  and  rivers.     It  has  served 

[Concluded  on  page  17] 
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What  is  the  farmers'  share  ? 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  looks  into 
^he  spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices 
of  six  important  agricultural  commodities. 


ONSUIvIERS    and    farmers  who  want   to  know  what  comes   between  the 
prices  the   former  pay  and  the  latter  receive  will  do  v/ell 
to  watch  for  an  important  report  which  is  going  to  come  in 
a  few  months  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

THIS  Government  agency  was  given 
a  big  job  by  Congress  and  told  to  turn 
in  a  complete  report  not  later 
than  July  1  of  this  year 
The  job  was  assigned 
in   August  1935, 
in  Public 


Resolution 
No.  61.  Assurance 
of  funds  to  do  the  job 
was  not  forthcoming  until 
January  of  this  year.  In  the 
short  time  and  with  the  limited 
funds — only  $150,000 — available  to  the 
Commission,  obviously  only  a  beginning  can  be 
made.  But  even  the  partial  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  Congress  posed  to  the  Commission 
will  have  significance  to  consumers  and  farmers 
who  are  concerned  about  costs  of  processing  and 
distributing  farm  products. 

TELL  us.  Congress  said  in  effect,  how 
changes  in  agricultural  income  in  recent  years 


compare  with 
changes  in 
the     income  of 
principal  corporations 
handling    and    preparing  farm 
products    for  market,    and  where  con- 
sumers' dollars,  which  are  spent  for  major 
farm  products,  go. 

REPORT  to  us.  Congress  continued,  on 
the  financial  position  of  these  principal  cor- 
porations, their  history,  their  investment, 
costs,  and  profits;  on  the  extent  of  control  and 
monopoly  between  farmers  and  consumers  of  the 
major  farm  products. 

DESCRIBE,  too — the  Commission  was 
instructed — the  importance  of  cooperatives  in 
processing,  v/arehousing,  and  marketing  of  major 
farm  products  and  the  effects  of  such  coopera- 
tive agencies  on  farmers  and  consumers.  What 
are  other  countries  doing,  through  cooperatives 
or  through  their  governments,  to  cheapen  costs 
for  the  protection  of  farmers  and  consumers? 

FINALLY,  Congress  asked,  what  are  your 
recommendations,  based  on  your  researches,  for 


J 


improving  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and 
consumers? 

COMPLETE  answers  to  such  sweeping 
questions  as  these  can  come  only  after  inten- 
sive study.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a 
long  and  honorable  history  as  a  prober  into  and 
untangler  of  difficult  economic  problems.  It 
can  be  counted  on  to  set  about  its  task  fairly 
and  thoroughly,  limited  only  by  the  facilities 
at  its  disposal  for  doing  the  job. 

LIMITS  impose  limits,  and  the  first 
v/hich  the  Commission  had  to  set  on  itself  was 
the  number  of  agricultural  commodities  which  it 
would  attempt  to  cover.  Agricultural  income 
comes  from  many  sources  and  from  the  sale  of 
many  different  products,  but  among  all  products 
are  six  generally  processed  before  they  reach 
consumers  which  loom  largest  in  farmers'  income. 
These  six  are  milk,  cotton,  cattle,  and  calves, 
hogs,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  In  1934  about  60 
percent  of  farmers'  cash  income  came  from  the 
sale  of  these  six  products,  each  of  which  yielded 
a  cash  income  of  over  $200,000,000. 

MANY  hands  handle  these  commodities 
between  the  farmers  and  consumers.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  for  instance,  first  there  are 
country  and  terminal  elevators.  Then  come  flour 
millers.  Flour  distributors  follow.  Bakers 
and  retailers  of  bread  and  flour  are  important 
factors  in  this  flow  of  wheat  from  farms  to 
kitchens.  Other  farm  products  move  through 
different  hands. 

TO  obtain  financial  reports  on  all 
such  handlers  was  clearly  impossible;  nor  was 
it  called  for  by  Congress  which  stipulated  only 
"principal  corporations."  Before  the  Commis- 
sion could  obtain  the  necessary  information  from 
such  corporations  it  had  to  select  those  which 
were  important  and  representative  of  the  various 
food  industries.  The  general  rule  for  selection, 
with  a  number  of  exceptions,  was  on  the  basis  of 
reported  assets  of  processing  and  distributing 
companies . 

TWO  "schedules",  or  questionnaires, 
were  then  prepared  and  mailed  to  these  principal 
companies.  In  the  first  the  companies  were 
asked  to  report  to  the  Commission  for  1934  or 
1935  the  sources  from  or  through  which  they 
bought  their  raw  materials,  such  as  wheat,  cot- 


ton, etc.,  and  the  sources  to  and  through  which 
they  sold  their  manufactured  products,  such  as 
flour,  cotton  goods,  etc. 

SECOND  schedule  asked  processors  to 
tell  all  about  their  financial  operations: 
Their  investment,  costs,  profits,  change  in 
income;  the  share  of  the  consumers'  dollar  going 
to  them;  salaries  and  other  returns  to  officers 
of  such  companies;  the  extent  to  which  these 
principal  companies  control  the  business  of 
processing  and  distributing  the  six  farm  prod- 
ucts. These  facts  are  sought,  in  some  instances, 
for  each  year  since  1913,  in  others,  since  1927. 

OTHER  inquiries  are  being  made  at  the 
same  time  into  the  operations  of  cooperatives. 

ECONOMIC  wisdom,  as  much  for  all  of  us 
as  for  each  of  us,  starts  with  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these  which  Congress  has  put  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

INDIVIDUAL  businesses  in  the  past  20 
years  have  learned  how  to  improve  tremendously 
their  efficiency  in  production  and  distribution. 
Only  the  barest  beginning  has  been  made  on  the 
problem  of  the  sum  total  of  our  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  yet  to  the  Nation 
an  understanding  of  them  is  as  important  in 
building  up  an  adequate  living  standard  for 
everyone  as  a  shoemaker's  knowledge  of  a  cheaper 
way  to  make  shoes  is  in  building  up  his  income. 

FARMERS  have  been  troubled  about  these 
costs,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  group  in  the 
country.  In  depression  years  they  have  found 
that  costs  between  them  and  consumers  usually 
shrink  proportionally  less  than  do  prices  they 
receive  for  the  raw  materials  of  many  products. 
On  10  food  products  alone,  they  found  that  their 
share  of  each  consumer  dollar  which  was  50 
cents  in  the  "prosperous"  20 's  fell  off  to  only 
35  cents  in  the  depression.  They  saw  their  re- 
turns for  raw  materials  for  these  10  foods 
drop  56  percent  in  3  years,  while  costs  of  proc- 
essing and  distributing  fell  off  only  17 
percent. 

WHAT  might  be  done  to  shrink  these 
middle  costs  so  that  consumers  can  buy  at  lower 
prices  and  therefore  buy  more,  or  farmers  can 
receive  a  larger  share  of  each  consumer  dollar 
spent    for    farm   products?    How   much   waste  do 

IConcIuded  on  page  31] 
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OTHS,  like  everyone  else,  have  their  special 
tastes  and  distastes.  Knowing  their  likes — 
and  especially  their  dislikes — can  mean  the 
difference  between  serving  them  well  while  your 
wardrobe  takes  the  consequences,  and  vice  versa. 


WARM  WEATHER  is  the  first  item  on  the 
list  of  things  that  make  moths  comfortable. 
That's  why  cold  storage  is  one  of  the  sure 
measures  used  for  commercial  care  of  valuable 
rugs  and  furs.  That's  why  springtime  is  pre- 
caution time..  In  homes  whose  indoor  climate  is 
equable  the  whole  year  round,  every  month  is 
open  season  for  moths.  But  the  biggest  moth 
months  are  from  May  to  July  and  during  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

DARK  SECLUSION  is  the  next  factor  in 
a  moth's  happiness.  The  moths  you  see  flirting 
with  danger  around  the  candles  are  not  the  vil— 


mcK  avay 


LI  winter 


vooiens... 


Science  collaLorales  villi  coininorL    ^  ci 
sens e  lo  teep  your  wilier  IKin^ s 
whole  for  nexl  years  use. 


lains  of  the  piece.  The  real  guilty  parties 
lurk  in  dark  corners  or  where  the  light  is  dim. 
Actually  even  they  are  not  the  ones  who  do  the 
dirty  work.  They  merely  select  the  quiet  dark 
spot,  and  lay  their  eggs  where  their  minute 
worm  larvae  can  hatch  in  the  midst  of  undis- 
turbed abundance. 

DIET  which  moths  go  in  for  is  wool, 
fur,  hair,  feathers,  and  everything  made  from 
these  animal  products.  Remember  that  this  list 
includes  the  bristles  in  a  shaving  brush,  the 
felts  in  the  piano,  upholstered  furniture,  and 
the  hairs  of  the  family  cat  and  dog.  The  less 
processed — the  closer  to  the  natural  state — are 
the  materials,  the  better  moths  like  them.  In 
regular  dyed  woolen  fabrics  they  show  their  most 
avid  appetite  for  soiled  places. 

THESE  three  moth  predilections  taken 
into  consideration,  the  wise  consumer  draws  the 
conclusion  that  winter  clothes  lying  idle  in 
dark  closets  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
early  fall  are  just  asking  for  replacement.  But 
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depriving .  moths  of  their  ideal  set-up  is  not 
enough  to  guarantee  that  your  woolens  survive 
for  another  winter's  wear.  Complete  moth  con- 
trol calls  for  constructive  measures. 

VIGILANCE  is  the  first  suggestion  from 
entomologists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  consumers  who  would  conserve  their  wools  and 
furs.  There  is  no  known  way  to  mothproof  things 
once  and  for  all  time. 

CLEANLINESS  is  the  best  safeguard. 
Moths  are  not  likely  to  be  a  problem  in  clothes 
that  are  thoroughly  brushed  every  2  weeks,  or 
rugs  and  carpets  that  are  electric-vacuumed. 

RULE  for  preparation  for  the  big 
spring  wool-retirement  calls  for  washing  or  dry- 
cleaning  everything  you  can.  Items  that  can't 
be  squeezed  into  the  dry-cleaning  and  laundry 
budget  can  at  least  get  a  thorough  sunning  and 
brushing  and  beating  on  the  clothesline  to 
remove  any  eggs  that  may  have  found  a  nest  there. 

TIGHT  PACKAGING  must  follow  imme- 
diately with  no  margin  for  danger.  Gummed  tape 
can  seal  the  paper  package,  the  cardboard  hat 
box,  the  hole  around  the  hanger  in  patent  clothes 
bags,  and  make  the  closing  of  a  trunk  or  closet 
moth-tight.  For  sure  safety  the  package  can 
include  some  of  a  tested  insecticide. 

SMELLS  do   not   kill   moths,    nor  even 

discourage    them.  Tests    in    the   Department  of 

Agriculture  show  that  even  the  most  deadly  of 

the  moth-killing  chemicals  do  not  repel  moths 


If  you  can  dedicate  one  closet  to  summer  storage,  3  or  4  pounds 
of  naphthalene,  paradichlorobenzene,  or  gum  camphor  will 
keep  a  well-sealed  closetful  moth-free  for  the  whole  season. 


when  the  fumes  are  not  strong  enough 
to  kill  them.  The  only  way  to  make 
the  vapor  effective  is  to  keep  enough 
of  it  corralled  in  a  tight  container 
— package,  box,  trunk,  or  closet. 

KILLING  CHEMICALS  recom- 
mended for  use  are  naphthalene,  para- 
dichlorobenzene, and  gum  camphor. 
One  pound  of  one  of  these  chemicals 
spread  in  folds  of  tissue  paper 
through  the  layers  of  clothing  will 
protect  a  trunk  full  of  clothes. 
Three  or  four  pounds  'sprinkled  on 
shelves  and  floor  will  protect  a 
whole  closetful  if  the  door  is  sealed 


One  pound  either  of  naphthalene,  paradi- 
chlorobenzene, or  gum  camphor,  preferably 
sprinkled  between  folds  of  tissue  paper 
among  the  clothes,  wiU  take  care  of  a  trunk- 
ful  of  clothes  in  mothtime. 
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tight.  Protection  lasts  only  as  long  as  the 
crystals  or  flakes  or  balls  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  for  it  is  their  evaporation 
that  makes  the  gas  that  kills  the  moths. 

GARMENT  BAGS  are  as  useful  as  they  are 
tight,  but  only  for  keeping  moths  out,  once  the 
contents  are  free  of  them.  Fancy  treatments  can 
make  the  bags  smell  queer  but  cannot  kill  the 
destructive  moth  larvae.  Paper  bags  thoroughly 
sealed,  the  tiniest  openings  closed,  will  serve 
to  keep  outside  moths  outside. 

CEDAR  LININGS  in  closets  as  we  usually 
see  them  are  not  enough  to  protect  clothes.  The 
fragrance  of  cedar  alone  does  not  kill  moths. 
To  be  really  effective,  a  cedar  closet  must  be 
tightly  built  with  red  heart  wood  and  closed  by 
doors  that  clamp  shut  on  felt  or  rubber  gaskets. 
Cedar  chests  are  recommended  for  storage,  partly 
because  they  are  usually  of  tighter  construction 
than  ordinary  trunks,  and  partly  because  if  they 
are  thickly  enough  lined  and  kept  closed  the 
emanation  from  the  cedar  is  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  newly  hatched  larvae  of  clothes  moths. 


Since  it  is  not  equal  to  the  job  on  grown  moths, 
the  experts  stipulate  the  regular  cleaning, 
brushing  and  beating  prelude  to  storage.  The 
ordinary  "cedarized"  boxes  and  bags  cannot  be 
depended  upon. 

KEROSENE  PYRETHRUM  sprays,  sold  in 
most  drug  stores  under  trade  names,  are  effec- 
tive for  killing  moths  in  any  stage  of  their 
development  if  the  spray  actually  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  moth.  Professional  exterminators 
with  power  sprays  can  make  their  coverage  quite 
complete,  but  sprays  applied  with  the  ordinary 
hand  sprayer  cannot  be  forced  into  many  of  the 
cracks,  beneath  carpeting,  or  behind  baseboards 
where  some  of  the  insects  are  in  hiding.  Floor 
cracks  filled  with  lint  are  quite  impervious  to 
hand  sprays  and  protect  the  insects  burrowing 
beneath . 

WORTHLESS  prescriptions  for  moth  con- 
trol include  dustings  of  allspice,  angelica 
root,  pyrethrum  stems,  air-slaked  lime,  powdered 
sulphur,  quassia  chips,  borax,  colocynth  pulp, 
eucalyptus  leaves,  white  helebore,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, salt,  lead  carbonate,  lead  oxide;  dashes 
of  cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper;  tobacco  ex- 
tracts containing  nicotine;  sprayings  of  for- 
maldehyde, 1  to  10;  red  cedar  leaves  or  lavender 
flowers  scattered  in  the  clothing. 

GADGETS  sold  to  hang  as  moth-insurance 
in  ordinary  open-and-shut  closets  cannot  do  the 
trick. 

MOTH-PROOFING  solutions  now  on  the 
market  cannot  make  a  garment  immune  to  moths 
permanently  or  absolutely.  Among  the  better 
solutions  are  those  containing  fluorides  and 
rotenone.  If  used  with  thoroughness,  they  go 
some  distance  along  the  way  to  this  goal.  Those 
made  of  arsenic  are  not  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

FUMIGATION  by  methods  of  professional 
exterminators  will  kill  moths.  For  this  and 
other  latest  complete  information  on  the  subject 
write  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 

No.  1353,  "Clothes 
Clothes  freshly  diy-cleaned  and  Moths  and  Their  Con- 
immediately  sealed  tight  against  trol",  for  sale  for  5 
moths  are  safe  from  danger  till  cents  by  the  Super- 
the  package  is  opened.  intendent    of  Docu- 

ments, Washington. 
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Farmers  learning 
about  the  soil- 
building  qualities 
of  lespedeza  from 
a  county  agent. 


E HEY 'RE  OFF  to  a  new  start — the  farmers  of  the 
country.  On  March  21  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  announced  soil  conser- 
vation plans  under  the  farm  program,  superseding 
production  control  programs  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  January  6,  1936, 
decision  on  the  Hoosac  Mills  case.  As  we  go  to 
press,  farmers  are  gathering  in  thousands  of 
county  and  community  meetings  to  study  the  new 
plans  and  how  to  apply  them  to  their  own  farms. 

GOAL  for  1936  is  30  million  more  acres 
in  soil-improving  and  soil-conserving  crops  than 
in  1930.  This  means  30  million  less  in  soil- 
depleting  crops.  Shifting  will  still  permit, 
experts  in  AAA  are  sure,  the  production  of  nor- 
mal quantities  of  food  and  fiber  for  domestic 
consumer  needs.  "Normal",  as  explained  in  our 
last  issue,  is  defined  in  the  new  soil  conserva- 
tion act  as  the  average  per  capita  quantities 
consumed  in  the  20 's,  with  allowances  for  certain 
changes  in  demand  since  then. 

SOIL-DEPLETING  crops  include  most  of 
the  vegetable  foods  and  the  fibers  which  humans 
consume — corn,  potatoes,  rice,  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets,  vegetables,  melons,  strawberries, 
wheat,  and  many  other  small  cereal  grains,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  These  crops  are  classed  as  soil- 
depleting  because  they  take  plant  food  out  of 
the  soil  or  because  as  row  crops  they  expose 
the  land  to  severe  erosion. 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 

SOIL-IMPROVING  and  soil-conserving 
crops  are  different  kinds  of  grasses  and  leg- 
umes. Soil-improving  crops,  including  several 
which  are  plowed  under  as  green  manure  or  left 
on  the  land  as  forage,  definitely  add  to  soil 
fertility.  Soil-conserving  crops  hold  soil  in 
place  and  do  not  draw  heavily  on  plant  food  in 
the  soil  but  do  not  add  to  the  fertility. 

TWO  kinds  of  payments  are  provided: 
A  Class  I  or  soil-conserving  payment,  averaging 
$10  an  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole;  and  a 
Class  II  or  soil-building  payment.  Total  funds 
available  for  payments  and  administration  is 
approximately  $470,000,000. 

STARTING  POINT  for  the  individual  farm- 
er is  to  figure  the  number  of  acres  he  had 
planted  in  1935  to  soil-depleting  crops.  This 
acreage,  with  adjustments,  is  his  soil-depleting 
base.  Next,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Class  I 
or  soil-conserving  payment,  he  must  show  that 
in  1936  he  had  at  least  one-fifth  as  many  acres 
in  soil-conserving  or  soil-building  crops  as 
in  his  soil-depleting  base,  or  else  that  he  has 
at  least  as  large  an  acreage  as  the  maximum  on 
which  soil-conserving  payments  will  be  made. 
This  is  15  percent  for  the  Corn  and  Wheat  Belts. 
Different  starting  points  are  provided  for  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,    tobacco,   peanuts,  flaxseed. 
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rice,  sugar  beets,  and  sugarcane.  He  then  be- 
comes eligible  for  a  soil-conserving  payment. 
While  the  average  for  such  payments  will  be  ^10, 
the  actual  amount  will  vary  according  to  the 
productivity  of  the  cropland  on  a  particular 
farm.  The  more  productive  the  land,  the  higher 
the  rate  of  payment  so  that  the  program  will 
have  a  definite  effect  in  conserving  the  re- 
maining good  farm  lands  in  the  country. 

LIMIT  is  placed  on  the  maximum  number 
of  acres  on  which  a  farmer  may  collect  a  soil- 
conserving  payment.  This  is  15  percent  of  his 
base  acreage  of  soil-depleting  crops.  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  the  figures 
are  35,  30,  and  20  percent  respectively. 

SPECIAL  inducement  to  plant  soil- 
building  crops  and  encouragement  of  soil-build- 
ing practices  is  provided  in  the  second  type  of 
payment.  The  rate  of  this  payment  will  be  varied 
according  to  a  definite  share  of  the  cost  of 
soil-building  practices.  But  the  total  of  such 
payment  must  not  exceed  $1  for  each  acre  of 
land  in  soil-conserving  and  soil— building  crops 
in  1936.  Farmers  who  already  have  large  acreage 
in  soil-conserving  crops  get  special  considera- 
tion under  this  part  of  the  plan. 

DIVIDING  payments  between  landlords 
and  tenant-farmers  is  also  prescribed  under  the 
new  program. 

DIRECTING  this  big  job  of  soil  conser- 
vation will  be  community  and  county  committees. 
Every  farmer  in  each  county  will  be  eligible  to 
join  a  county  association  which  will  elect  these 
committees.  Above  them  will  be  State  commit- 
tees. The  national  end  of  the  job  will  be  done 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
which  will  function  through  five  regional  divi- 
sions dealing  directly  with  the  State  commit- 
tees. 

AAA 

SUBSTITUTION  of  cheap  or  worthless 
ingredients  continues  as  a  major  violation  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  states  in  its  February  report. 
Among  other  seizures  in  that  month,  the  Adminis- 
tration seized  11,000  pounds  of  butter  which  it 
found  deficient  in  fat.  Butter  is  the  only  food 
for  which  there  is  a  Federal  legal  standard  of 
identity.     It  must  contain  at  least  80  percent 


butterfat,  or  it  must  not  be  labeled  as  butter. 
The  remainder  is  water,  salt,  color,  and  what- 
ever milk  solids  remain  after  churning.  Con- 
sumers buying  so-called  butter  which  is  defi- 
cient in  butterfat  pay  butter  prices  for  so 
much  water  or,  in  some  cases,  salt.  This  is  a 
violation  of  the  law,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
this  watchdog  of  consumers,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  to  protect  the  public  against 
such  cheats. 

AAA 

MAJOR  objective  of  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram is  soil]  conservation,  for  the  social  pur- 
pose of  enabling  farmers  to  supply  consumer  needs 
adequately  now  and  in  the  future  without  bank- 
rupting themselves  or  their  land.  Measuring  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  erosion  control  practices  will  be  the 
function  of  two  agencies  in  Washington — the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics — and  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations.  These  researchers  will 
make  "before  and  after"  reports  as  conservation 
work  goes  ahead. 

AAA 

FARMERS'  cash  income  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  during  the  first  2  months  of 
this  year  totaled  $1,027,000,000,  which  was 
$53,000,000  better  than  the  total  for  January 
and  February  1935,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
these  months  their  cash  income  included  $122,- 
000,000  in  rental  and  benefit  payments.  Such 
payments  in  January  and  February  this  year  came 
to  only  $1,000,000.  Total  income  in  February 
1936  was  66  percent  of  the  average  for  1924-29, 
as  compared  with  57.5  percent  for  February 
1935  .  .  .  Income  of  industrial  workers  (includ- 
ing factory  workers,  railroad  and  mining  em- 
ployees) in  January  1936  was  70.5  percent  as 
large  as  in  1924-29,  and  in  February  1935,  64.5 
percent. 

AAA 

MORE  hired  help  and  fewer  family  work- 
ers on  farms  in  March  of  this  year,  compared 
with  last  March,  marks  another  agricultural 
gain.  The  average  farm  hand  employment  stepped 
up  from  69  to  74  persons  and  the  number  of 
family  workers  stepped  down  from  215  to  201, 
both  per  100  farms. 
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ITHIN  one  1  i  f e- 
time  cooperative 
marketing  by  Ohio  farm- 
ers has  grown  from  a 
few  cheese  factories 
doing  a  few  thousand 
dollars  of  business 
into  State-wide  organi- 
zations handling  nearly- 


Many  farmers  and  consumers  are  exploring  the 
cooperative  way  of  making  and  marketing  their 
necessities  as  a  two-way  route  to  a  greater  purchas- 
ing power  and  a  better  hving.  Farmers  look  to  coop- 
erative purchasing  to  cut  their  costs  of  production 
and  to  gain  for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  consu- 
mers' dollars.  Consumers  look  to  cooperation  to  cut 
their  living  costs  and  to  moke  possible  greater 
consumption  of  farm  products.  From  time  to  time 
we  will  report  some  of  their  cooperative  activities. 


become  a  major  item 
in  cooperative  business 
done  by  farmers.  One 
retail  gas  and  oil  coop- 
erative in  Greely,  Col- 
orado, credited  with 
being  the  largest  of  its 
sort  at  least  in  this 
country,  last  year  saved 


$100,000,000    worth  of 

farm  produce  each  year,  states  a  report  from 
Ohio  State  University. 

MILK  cooperatives  alone  handled  more 
than  100  million  pounds  of  milk  last  year.  Ohio 
farmer  elevator  companies  now  do  a  business  of 
more  than  $35,000,000  annually.  Cooperative 
livestock  commission  associations  now  handle  Ohio 
livestock  on  the  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Cincinnati  markets.  Cooperatives  for  sell- 
ing eggs  and  potatoes  under  brand  name  have 
recently  been  organized. 

OHIO  farmers  claim  that  through  coop- 
eration they  have  improved  markets  and  made  a 
better  living  for  themselves. 


EASTERN  States  Farmers  Exchange,  one 
of  the  largest  purchasing  cooperatives  of  the 
country,  last  year  completed  a  $300,000  addi- 
tion to  its  cooperative  feed  mill  in  Buffalo, 
added  6,000  farmers  to  its  62,000  membership, 
and  did  a  business  of  over  $14,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  recent  annual  report.  Savings  of  $100,000 
on  last  year's  business  have  been  returned  to 
members.  Another  $50,000  was  voted  to  be  set 
aside  for  expansion.  In  its  17  years,  this 
cooperative  has  made  possible  for  its  members 
savings  totaling  over  $2,000,000. 


GASOLINE  and  oil,   important  items  in 
farm  management  and  household  budgets,  has 


its  members  $93,000  on 
purchases  of  1,800,000  gallons  of'  gas.  In  15 
years  it  has  returned  to  its  1,700  members  almost 
$750,000  in  patronage  dividends. 


COOPERATING  farmers  are  throwing  their 
strength  behind  the  organization  of  city  con- 
sumers' cooperatives.  Pennsylvania's  very  ac- 
tive Farm  Bureau  Federation  sets  aside  some  of 
its  funds  to  organize  city  cooperative  outlets 
for  many  farm  products.  Ohio's  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  voted  last  year  to  extend  services  of 
its  affiliated  cooperatives  to  city  consumers. 
The  Nebraska  Farmers  Union,  recently  in  annual 
convention,  resolved: 

"That  the  harmonious  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  consumer  groups  and  the 
marketing  and  producer  cooperatives  be  culti- 
vated and  increased,  and  that  we  request  our 
officers  and  directors  to  formulate  plans  and 
authorize  them  to  promote  such  plans  for  a  con- 
sistent working  relationship  between  such  coop- 
erative associations,  all  such  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  both  rural  and  urban  associations, 
and  in  accord  with  the  promotion  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  as  a  whole." 


SIXTY  retail  cooperatives  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  have  carried  cooperation 
back  into  wholesale  purchasing.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  organ- 
ized a  little  over  2  years  ago.    Members  of  this 

[Concluded  on  page  31] 
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ITTIEARLY  50  million  of  America's  consumers  are 
L2Ll  under  20  years  old.  That  means  almost  4  out 
of  every  10  people  in  the  country.  Today  these 
young  consumers  are  playing  a  vigorous  part  in 
our  trends  of  consumption.  Tomorrow  they  will 
provide  the  direct  demand  which  America's  pro- 
ducers must  meet. 

THIS  new  generation  is  already  the 
product  of  a  set  of  nutrition  ideas  and  prac- 
tices entirely  different  from  the  ones  on  which 
their  parents  grew  up.  Already  these  changes 
are  registered  in  statistics  of  acreage  planted 
to  new  crops,  in  carload  shipments  moving  from 
new  producing  areas  to  new  markets  in  new  sea- 
sons. Eating  habits  now  developing  will  deter- 
mine the  way  future  farmers  plan  their  crops 
and  use  their  land. 

THIS  page  is  to  be  a  meeting  place  be- 
tween farmers  and  their  important  younger  cus- 
tomers. News  from  school  and  home  and  labora- 
tory and  farm  about  what  is  interesting  and 
helping  young  people  as  consumers  will  be 
printed  here. 

— YC— 

SPRING  FEVER  shows  up  at  an  incon- 
venient time  in  the  school  year.  Just  when 
extra  spurts  of  pep  are  needed  to  round  out  the 
year  in  class  work,  to  go  out  for  the  spring 
play,  for  spring  football  practice  or  baseball 
or  track,  even  our  usual  quota  of  ambition 
seems  suddenly  to  be  missing. 

NUTRITION  experts  advise  students  who 
find  themselves  in  this  plight  to  look  to  their 
diets.  Wintertime  is  likely  to  be  a  period  of 
short— changing  our  bodies  in  many  of  the  elements 


they  need,  particularly  in  foods  like  fresh 
fruit  and  green  vegetables  which  are  not  so 
cheap  or  plentiful  then.  Cold  weather  whets 
appetite  for  sausage,  and  pancakes  and  sirup, 
for  candy  and  hot  chocolate,  leaving  milk  and 
salad  trailing  along  behind. 

TO  FEEL  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
school  life,  you  need  an  adequate  diet.  Here 
is  the  framework  on  which  to  build  this  adequate 
daily  diet: 

Plenty  of  milk 

(at  least  1  pint,  preferably  1  quart 
a  day) 

Plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetable,  includ- 
ing 

1  green  leafy  vegetable  (like  spinach) 
a  day 

1  raw  fruit  every  day 
Meat  or  egg  or  fish  (one  serving  a  day) 
Fill    out   with   what    you    like,    but  go 

slow  on  sugar 

ATHLETES  will  want  to  add  calories  in 
the  form  of  cereals  and  potatoes  and  sweets. 
Girls  who  take  most  of  their  exercise  in  spec- 
tator doses  will  probably  go  heavier  on  the 
salads  than  on  the  fats  and  starches  and  sweets, 
remembering  that  one  chocolate  malted  milk  with 
ice  cream  adds  up  to  700  calories — a  quarter  of 
her  total  daily  calory  needs — and  even  a  choco- 
late caramel  makes  its  contribution  of  50 
calories . 

WHETHER  pep,  endurance,  speed,  spar- 
kle, or  beauty  seems  your  special  spring-fever 
lack,  the  reason  may  go  back  to  the  same  dietary 
lack.  To  give  complexions  a  chance,  to  get 
hair  into  shape   for  shining,    to  bring  figures 
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into  line  with  their  optimum  measurements, 
analyze  your  diet  by  the  "adequate"  yardstick. 

— YC— 

STUDENTS  of  Hiram  High  School,  in 
Ohio,  wanted  to  get  from  their  education  help  in 
facing  their  more  practical  after-school  prob- 
lems. Proof  is  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
their  Consumers '  Course  from  its  beginning  as  a 
week's  project  in  the  regular  course  in  Econom- 
ics, to  a  popular  set  of  projects  taking  about 
3  weeks,  during  the  next  year,  then  into  an 
adult  education  course,  and  finally  into  a  full 
semester  course  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Twenty-nine  projects  range  from  practical  ex- 
perience in  buying  and  grading  through  study  of 
economic,  legislative,  and  Governmental  aspects 
of  the  consumer  movement. 

ONE  example  of  the  way  theory  was 
combined  with  practice,  reported  by  the  prin- 
cipal, was  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
big-quantity  buying  to  the  consumer  problems  of 
the  school  band.  By  buying  trombone  oil  in 
gallon  quantities  instead  of  two-ounce  bottles 
they  brought  the  cost  of  a  gallon  down  from  $36 
to  60  cents. 

OTHER  schools  are  organizing  similar 
courses  all  over  the  country.  The  Young  Con- 
sumers page  welcomes  letters  from  students 
describing  their  particular  courses,  giving 
their  slant  on  the  classes,  telling  what  they 
are  learning,  what  use  they  are  making  of  the 
information,  and  what  else  they  could  use  in 
the  line  of  consumer  information. 

SCIENCE  LOOKS  AT  SOIL 

[Concluded  from  page  7] 

its  function  of  watering  the  roots  of  plants 
without  carrying  away  particles  of  the  soil 
into  the  rivers. 

RAIN  falling  on  bare  loose  soil  is 
only  partially  absorbed.  The  unabsorbed  part 
runs  off  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  carrying 
particles  of  the  topsoil  with  it.  Water  and 
sediment  flow  into  the  streams,  making  them 
run  muddy  ,  and  carrying  millions  of  tons  of  soil 
into  the  ocean  every  year. 

INSTEAD  of  clear  streams,  fed  by 
underground  springs  or  by  grassy  runlets,  and 
flowing  relatively  steadily  throughout  the  year. 


surface-fed  streams  are  alternately  swollen  with 
muddy  flood  waters  and  dry  or  shallow  during 
the  summer  months. 

FAILURE  of  excessively  cultivated 
lands  to  hold  back  the  rainfall,  therefore, 
means  two  kinds  of  losses.  There  is  loss  caused 
by  too  much  water  flowing  into  rivers  at  a 
given  time,  and  this  means  flood  damage,  and 
tremendous  loss  of  topsoil.  It  also  means 
silted  river  channels  and  reservoirs. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  is  basic,  then,  to 
flood  control,  and  to  moisture  conservation  as 
well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  wealth. 

RECURRING  dust  storms,  too,  are  evi- 
dence of  wasted  soil  resources  and  misused  land. 
Dust  storms  occur  when  land  is  continually 
cultivated  in  regions  where  rainfall  is  too 
sparse  to  produce  regularly  an  adequate  growth 
of  vegetation  to  protect  the  ground.  When  a 
period  of  drought  arrives,  as  in  1933,  1934, 
and  1935,  the  topsoil  which  is  no  longer  stab- 
ilized by  natural  grasses  or  cultivated  crops, 
becomes  exceedingly  dry  and  powdery.  In  this 
condition,  it  is  easily  swept  up  by  wind,  blown 
in  drifts  of  increasing  size,  and  carried  in 
dense  clouds  into  the  air. 

A  COUNTRY  of  verdant  lands,  with 
spring-fed  streams  flowing  clear  through  every 
season,  is  a  beautiful  picture. 

IT  is  a  picture  which  cannot  fully  be 
realized.  Civilization,  for  good  or  ill,  makes 
demands  on  the  land  which  necessarily  alter  its 
pristine  character.  The  needs  of  a  populous  na- 
tion require  breaking  of  the  heavily-matted  sod, 
intensive  cultivation  of  large  areas,  lumbering 
of  forests,  and  cutting  of  hills  to  build  roads 
and  railways. 

THESE  activities  may  be  carried  on  in 
either  a  destructive  or  a  conservative  way.  It 
would  be  impossible,  of  course,  for  125  million 
people  to  live  on  the  land  and  interfere  as 
little  with  its  natural  conditions  as  if  only  the 
native  animals  or  a  few  hunting  tribes  lived  on 
it.  But  the  needs  of  this  number  of  people  may 
be  met  without  progressive  exploitation  of  the 
land's  resources.  The  land  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  great  enough  that  its  present  and 
prospective  population  may  live  upon  it  at  a 
high  level  of  existence  for  an  indefinite  period, 
provided  the  wealth  of  the  soil  is  conserved 
as  it  is  used. 
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FOR  the  first  time  since  July  15, 
1933,  the  national  food  cost  index  on  March  10 
was  below  the  index  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  The  decline  from  March 
12,  1935,  was  negligible  in  amount,  but  may 
indicate  that  food  costs,  which  have  been  fairly 
steady  for  a  year,  are  now  definitely  turning 
downward . 

DURING  the  first  half  of  1935,  food 
costs  increased  instead  of  showing  the  usual 
seasonal  decline.  So  far  this  year,  February  25 
excepted,  the  index  is  showing  a  seasonal  de- 
cline because  of  seasonal  increase  of  supplies, 
aided  by  the  removal  of  the  processing  taxes. 

SUBSTANTIAL  reductions  in  the  price  of 
eggs  and  butter,  and  important  declines  in  all 
meat  prices  from  February  25  to  March  10  pulled 
the  retail  food  cost  index  down  to  its  lowest 
level  since  January  1935.  The  decline  during 
the  2-week  period  amounted  to  2.2  percent.  This 
was  the  largest  biweekly  decline  since  1933. 

BARRING  adverse  crop  conditions,  this 
drop  in  food  costs  is  expected  to  continue,  and 
the  general  level  should  continue  below  that 
prevailing  during  the  first  half  of  1935.  Bad 
weather  in  January  and  February,  which  curtailed 
supplies,  prevented  the  index  from  going  below 
the  1935  level  earlier  in  the  year. 

INDEX  of  retail  food  cost  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  March  10 
was  79.5  percent  of  the  average  for  1923-25, 
compared  with  59.8  on  March  15,  1933,  and  101.4 
for  March  15,  1929. 

ALL  food  groups  except  beverages  and 
chocolate  shared  in  the  decline.  The  major  de- 
creases occurred  in  the  case  of  eggs,  dairy 
products,  and  meats— three  important  items  in 
the  market  basket. 

EGG  prices  registered  the  largest  de- 
cline, falling  an  average  of  5.8  cents  per  dozen 
during  the  2-week  period.  In  14  cities  egg 
prices  declined  more  than  20  percent.  This 
drop  more  than  offset  the  price  rise  which 
occurred  in  February.     As  a  result,   egg  prices 


CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Feb.        Mar.  Change 
Kind  of  food  25,         10,       in  two 
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Square  chuck,  lb 

22 

0 

21 

5 

-2 

3 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb  

32 

7 

32 

6 

-0 

3 

Eggs,  doz  

40 

.6 

34 

.8 

-14 

.3 

Bread : 

White,  lb  

8 

3 

8 

3 

Rye,  lb_.   

9 

1 

9 

1 

Whole  wheat,  lb 

9 

4 

9 

3 

-1 

.1 

*3. 5-5.0  percent 

butterfat 

(continued) 

on  March  10  were  at  their  lowest  levels  since 
last  summer. 

COST  of  dairy  products  which  had  been 
advancing  steadily  since  last  fall  finally  de- 
clined on  March  10.  This  decrease  was  mainly 
due  to  a  drop  in  butter  prices  amounting  to  3.5 
cents  per  pound.  As  in  the  case  of  eggs,  this 
falling  off  in  butter  more  than  offset  the 
increases  which  occurred  in  February. 

ALL  meat  cuts  shared  in  the  drop  in 
meat  prices.     Veal  cutlets  showed  the  largest 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Feb.        Mar.  Change 
Kind  of  food  25,  10,      in  two 

1936        1936  weeks 


Cereal  products: 

0 

0 

% 

Flour,  lb  

4. 

8 

4 

8 

Macaroni,  lb  .  

14 

9 

14 

8 

-0.7 

Wheat  cereal  

24. 

1 

24 

0 

-0.4 

(28-oz.  package) 

Vegetables  —  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can  

11. 

4 

11 

3 

-0.9 

Peas,  #2  can  

16. 

0 

15 

9 

-0.6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can  

9. 

3 

9 

3 

Vegetables  —  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb  

2. 

4 

2 

4 



Onions,  lb  

4. 

3 

4 

1 

-4.7 

4 

o 

w 

Q 

-9  S 

Vegetables  —  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head  

7. 

6 

7 

9 

+3.9 

Spinach,  lb  

7. 

8 

6 

9 

-11.5 

Carrots,  bunch  

5. 

9 

5 

6 

-5.1 

Fruit  —  canned: 

Peaches,  #2y  can  

18. 

0 

17 

9 

-0.6 

Pears,  #2-|-  can  

22. 

3 

22 

3 

Pineapple,  #2-|-  can 

22. 

4 

22 

3 

-0.4 

Fruit  —  fresh: 

Apples,  lb  

5. 

4 

5 

4 

Bananas,  lb  

6 

2 

6 

4 

+3.2 

Oranges,  doz  

-  30 

7 

30 

9 

+0.7 

Complete  on 
this  page 


decline;  fresh  pork  items  fell  off  about  a  cent 
a  pound  with  cured  pork;  beef  and  lamb  items 
about  one-half  that  amount. 

DECLINE  in  fresh  pork  prices  was  due  to 
a  reversal  of  the  situation  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  half  of  February  when  smaller  market- 
ings of  hogs  caused  prices  to  increase.  The 
number  of  federally  inspected  hogs  slaughtered 
during  February  was  3.7  percent  below  the  very 
small  slaughter  of  February  1935.  This  decline 
in  numbers  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  the  average  v/eight  of  hogs  slaughtered. 


AS  a  result  of  the  relatively  large 
1935  fall  pig  crop,  prices  of  pork  products 
should  decrease  during  the  next  3  months.  That 
crop,  which  was  31  percent  above  the  fall  crop 
in  1934,  will  come  to  market  mainly  in  May  and 
June.  Slaughter  in  March  and  April  should  run 
at  about  the  same  level  as  last  year. 

FRUITS  and  vegetables  continued  their 
seasonal  decline  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
March  10.  Green  vegetables,  especially  spinach, 
cabbage,  and  green  beans,  were  cheaper.  By  March 
7  shipments  of  spinach  and  cabbage  to  market 
were  much  higher  than  last  year,  with  heavy 
marketings  from  Texas. 

COLD  STORAGE  holdings  of  all  food 
products,  with  the  exception  of  cured  beef, 
pork,  and  lard,  decreased  from  February  1  to 
March  1.  These  declines  in  most  cases  were 
seasonal.  Storage  supplies  of  meats,  lard,  and 
poultry  were  smaller  than  those  on  March  1,  1935, 
but  supplies  of  apples,  cheese,  and  frozen  eggs 
were  larger.  While  butter  supplies  were 
slightly  higher  than  on  March  1,  1935,  they  were 
still  12  million  pounds  short  of  the  1931-35 
average.  During  the  next  few  months  large 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  and  pork  products 
should  move  into  storage. 

HIGHER  prices  for  most  farm  products 
on  February  15  did  not  result  in  increased  total 
cash  income  for  farmers,  since  the  volume  of 
marketed  products  dropped  sharply.  Farmers' 
cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  de- 
clined more  than  usual  from  January  to  February, 
but  this  February's  income  was  larger  than  last. 
In  February  1956  cash  income  was  estimated  at 
469  million  dollars  compared  with  558  million 
dollars  in  January  and  402  million  dollars  in 
February  1935.  Decline  from  January  was  heavi- 
est in  the  case  of  meat  animals,  for  smaller 
marketings  more  than  offset  higher  prices.  Cash 
income  from  fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  in- 
creased more  than  seasonally.  This  was  due  to 
large  supplies  marketed  and  also  to  higher  farm 
prices  for  potatoes,  apples,  and  a  number  of 
truck  crops. 


BUTTER  PRICES  dropped  sharply  from  February  25 
to  March  10  and  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  price  of  cheese.  Fluid  milk  prices  re- 
mained the  same  at  11.8  cents  a  quart.  The 
last  issue  of  the  GUIDE  pointed  out  that  but- 
ter prices  were  likely  to  drop  in  March  and 
a  moderate  seasonal  decline  could  be  expected 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

WHOLESALE  butter  prices  continued  to  fall  during 
the  first  3  weeks  in  March.  This  probably 
indicates  some  further  reduction  in  retail 
butter  prices  in  the  few  weeks  immediately 
following  March  10.  In  New  York  City  the 
price  of  92-score  butter  reached  a  high  point 
of  38.5  cents  for  the  week  ending  February  22. 
By  the  week  of  March  21  it  had  dropped  to 
about  32  cents  a  pound. 

PRICES  of  fluid  milk  tend  to  change  less  often 
than  prices  of  butter  and  cheese.  During 
recent  weeks  fluid  milk  prices  appear  to  have 
been  well  maintained.  Ordinarily  there  is 
some  small  seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  milk 
as  well  as  in  other  dairy  products  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months. 

PRODUCTION  of  creamery  butter  so  far  this  year 
has  been  a  little  higher  than  last  year  but 
lower  than  the  average  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Cheese  production  in  recent  months  has 
been  much  larger  than  last  year  and  consid- 
erably more  than  average.  The  increased  pro- 
duction of  cheese  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  cheese  prices  in  the  latter  part  of 
1935  were  high  compared  with  butter  prices. 
At  the  present  time  cheese  prices  are  low 
compared  with  butter  prices  and  it  is  expected 
for  that  reason  the  seasonal  increase  in 
cheese  production  this  spring  will  be  less 
than  normal. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  March  10,  1936  (cents) 
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United  States  

8.3 

9.1 

9.3 

New  England: 

Boston  

8.2 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport  

8.6 

9.1 

9.1 

Fall  River  

7.7 

8.4 

9.0 

8  4 

P.  Q 

p.  R 

New  Haven  

8.5 

9.0 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine  

8.3 

9.5 

9.3 

Providence  —  
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8.7 
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Middle  Atlantic: 
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Buffalo  -  

7.9 
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Newark   

8.9 
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3;uiacL 

AVERAGE  retail  prices  of  white  and  rye  bread 
remained  unchanged  between  February  25  and 
March  10.  Whole-wheat  bread  dropped  0.1  cent 
per  pound  loaf. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS,  was  the  only  city  to  show  a  major 
change  in  the  price  of  white  bread.  Here  a 
"bread  war"  resulted  in  a  3-cent  decrease  in 
price  to  5.8  cents  per  pound  loaf.  As  a  result 
of  this  decline,  Dallas  had  the  lowest  bread 
price  of  the  60  reporting  cities  on  March  10. 

DECREASES  in  white  bread  prices  were  reported 
for  16  other  cities,  while  increases  occurred 
in  5.  In  each  case  the  changes  were  moderate. 
The  increases  were  only  0.1  cent  per  pound 
loaf,  while  the  decreases  were  0.1  cent  or  0.2 
cent  per  pound  loaf. 

ESTIMATED  ingredient  costs  in  a  pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  showed  no  change  during  the  2 
weeks  under  review.  The  cost  of  sugar  and 
lard  shortening  in  a  pound  loaf  decreased 
slightly  when  wholesale  prices  of  these  in- 
gredients dropped.  However,  this  decrease  was 
offset  by  a  slight  increase  in  wholesale  flour 
prices . 

DROP  in  the  cost  of  all  ingredients  in  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  between  December  31,  1935  and 
March  10,  1936,  was  about  0.5  cent.  White 
bread  prices  have  declined  an  average  of  only 
0.3  cent  per  pound  during  the  same  time 
interval . 
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FLOUR  remained  unchanged  in  price  from  February 
25  to  March  10.  Macaroni  dropped  0.1  cent  a 
pound  and  wheat  cereal  the  same  amount  per 
package . 

WHOLESALE  flour  prices  did  not  fluctuate  mate- 
rially during  the  first  half  of  March.  Large 
purchasers  were  waiting  for  lower  flour  prices  . 
As  a  result  they  bought  only  enough  to  cover 
immediate  needs. 

ALL  indications  point  to  a  large  wheat  crop  this 
year.  Reports  from  farmers  on  March  1  show 
that  they  intend  to  plant  22,440,000  acres  of 
spring  wheat.  This  is  about  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  acreage  over  1935  and  about  10  per- 
cent above  the  1928-32  average. 

PROSPECTS  for  winter  wheat  production  are  still 
uncertain.  This  wheat  is  now  growing  and  the 
exact  effect  of  cold  weather  and  dust  storms 
upon  the  size  of  the  crop  is  unknown.  Trade 
agencies  have  forecast  a  crop  of  around  525 
million  bushels.  This  compares  with  433  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1935.  A  large  spring  and 
winter  wheat  crop  will  mean  lower  domestic 
prices  and  an  exportable  surplus. 

FAJIMERS '  cash  income  from  wheat  dropped  more 
than  seasonally  from  January  to  February. 
Lower  farm  prices  and  smaller  marketings 
caused  this  drop.  On  February  15,  farm  prices 
of  wheat  were  91.9  cents  a  bushel  compared 
with  93  cents  in  January  and  87.9  cents  in 
February  1935 . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  March  10,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Flour 

Maca- 
roni 

Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.  ) 

pkg. ) 

Unitpd  States 

4.  8 

1  4  P. 

New  England: 

Boston  

4.6 

14.4 

23.7 

Bridgeport  

5.6 

16.5 

25.4 

Fall  River.  . 

5.0 

15.6 

21.7 

Manchester 

5.0 

16.6 

25.8 

New  Haven 

5.3 

15.5 

24.2 

Portland,  Maine 

4.7 

16.2 

23  .6 

Providence 

4.9 

13.8 

20  .3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

4.9 

16.7 

24.3 

Newark 

5.1 

15  .3 

23.5 

New  York 

5.3 

16.3 

23.4 

Philadelphia 

4.7 

14.8 

24.9 

Pittsburgh 

4.4 

14.6 

23.5 

Rochester 

5.1 

14.2 

22.7 

Scranton 

4.9 

15.4 

24.2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  . 

4.9 

13.0 

25.5 

Cincinnati 

4.6 

14.9 

22.6 

Cleveland 

4.8 

14.  8 

23.4 

Columbus 

4.2 

16.3 

22.4 

Detroit. 

4.8 

14.0 

23.6 

Indianapolis 

4.2 

14.8 

25.8 

Milwaukee 

4.5 

13.3 

24.5 

Peoria 

4.8 

12.3 

26.3 

Springfield,  111 

5.4 

12.0 

27.1 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

4.8 

15.7 

23.7 

Kansas  City 

4.3 

15.9 

23.4 

Minneapolis 

4.8 

13.9 

22.1 

Omaha 

4.4 

18.2 

24.5 

OX .  Louis 

4.8 

15.9 

26.2 

St.  Paul 

4.8 

13.4 

23.4 

Sioux  Falls 

4.2 

12.2 

26.7 

Wichita.. 

4.1 

13.3 

24.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

5.1 

16.6 

24.7 

Baltimore 

4.7 

14.6 

22.9 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5.4 

15. 1 

24.4 

Columbia,  S.  C 

4.8 

18.1 

29.0 

Jacksonville 

5.4 

14.1 

26.2 

Norfolk.. 

4.9 

15.1 

25.3 

Richmond 

4.8 

14.7 

24.4 

Savannah 

5.0 

15.3 

25.0 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.1 

15.2 

23.2 

Wmston-Salem 

3.9 

17.7 

30.1 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham 

4.7 

13.0 

25.3 

Jackson,  Miss 

5.4 

18.3 

29.3 

Knoxville  . 

4.8 

12.7 

30.0 

Louisville 

4.4 

12.7 

25.5 

Memphis 

5.7 

14.0 

28.0 

Mobile  

4.7 

16.5 

25.5 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  . 

4.8 

15.8 

26.2 

El  Paso.. 

5.6 

17.7 

28.5 

Houston  

4.5 

12.0 

22.9 

Little  Rock 

4.5 

15.8 

29.8 

New  Orleans 

5.9 

9.1 

24.2 

Oklahoma  City 

5.8 

14.8 

28.7 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque 

Butte  

4.3 

16.0 

25.6 

Denver  .  ....  . 

3.7 

16. 1 

23.5 

Salt  Lake  City  . 

3.7 

17.2 

25.3 

Tucson   .  . 

4.4 

16.2 

25.8 

raci I ic . 

Los  Angeles   

4.3 

14.2 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.6 

17.2 

24.9 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

15.5 

23.7 

Seattle.. 

4.6 

17.4 

26.0 

Spokane.. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  10,  1956  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

UXI-LlcQ    otctXSo  .     _  - 

Q 

A 

.  4± 

New  England: 

Boston  

39 

.  1 

31 

.8 

26.1 

Bridgeport  

38 

.8 

32 

.0 

25 . 2 

Fall  River  

40 

.2 

29 

.1 

24.  8 

Manchester  

40 

.7 

28 

.7 

23 .  b 

New  Haven  

39 

.2 

31 

.8 

26. 1 

Portland,  Maine 

36 

.8 

29 

.6 

20 . 5 

Providence  

39 

.4 

33 

.2 

27.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  



Buffalo  

28 

.7 

26 

.3 

21.2 

Nev/ark  

37 

.2 

29 

.7 

20.7 

New  York  

35 

.6 

32 

.3 

22.7 

Philadelphia  

35 

.9 

33 

.  1 

24.4 

Pittsburgh  

30 

.5 

27 

.0 

20  .4 

Rochester  

29 

.2 

25 

.4 

21 .2 

Scranton  

33 

.2 

30 

.0 

24.7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

32 

3 

31 

.9 

24.6 

Cincinnati  

33 

.7 

29 

.8 

23.3 

Cleveland  

28 

4 

28 

.9 

22. 1 

Columbus  

34 

.0 

28 

.0 

23. 1 

Detroit  

32 

9 

29 

1 

23. 1 

Indianapolis  

32 

0 

25 

8 

21 .4 

Milwaukee  

30 

4 

26 

6 

23 . 2 

Peoria  

30 

5 

24 

6 

20 . 5 

Springfield,  111 

31 

0 

23 

2 

20  .4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

26 

A 

19 

8 

18.2 

Kansas  City  

28 

7 

26 

1 

19.6 

Minneapolis  

29 

9 

27 

4 

22.3 

Omaha  

.  28 

1 

22 

9 

19.3 

St .  Louis  

33 

3 

26 

4 

21 . 1 

St.  Paul  

28 

4 

26 

2 

21 .6 

Sioux  Falls  

26 

0 

18 

9 

17.9 

Wichita  

.  30 

7 

20 

9 

15.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

34 

3 

28 

6 

21.8 

Baltimore   

31 

2 

28 

0 

22. 1 

Charleston,  S.  C 

29 

5 

27 

0 

19.3 

Columbia,  S.  C  

28 

1 

20 

7 

18.5 

Jacksonville  

30 

7 

27 

0 

20.7 

Norfolk  

31 

5 

27 

6 

20 . 2 

Richmond  

32 

1 

27 

7 

20.6 

Savannah  

28 

5 

25 

9 

18.1 

Washington,  D.  C 

34 

8 

27 

5 

21.3 

Winston-Salem  

30 

9 

25 

6 

21 . 6 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

32 

9 

28 

4 

19.9 

Jackson,  Miss  

.  29 

0 

22 

3 

17.0 

Knoxville  

29 

3 

23 

4 

20  .6 

Louisville  

32 

0 

24 

6 

21 .4 

Memphis  

33 

3 

22 

3 

17.4 

Mobile  

30. 

3 

21 

5 

16.2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas 

33. 

8 

29 

5 

19.7 

El  Paso  

30. 

1 

24 

1 

17.6 

Houston   

31. 

0 

25 

6 

17.8 

Little  Rock  

31. 

0 

26 

1 

19.9 

New  Orleans  

30. 

9 

28. 

2 

19.3 

Oklahoma  City  

32. 

3 

20. 

7 

16.7 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque. 

Butte  

25. 

3 

21. 

4 

17.8 

Denver 

29. 

2 

23. 

7 

19.4 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

28. 

9 

23. 

9 

19.9 

Tucson.. 

34. 

1 

34. 

1 

23.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

30. 

7 

26. 

4 

19.6 

Portland,  Oreg   . 

25. 

1 

21. 

2 

17.0 

San  Francisco 

30. 

1 

26. 

5 

18.4 

Seattle 

29. 

0 

25. 

2 

18.9 

Spokane 


3j4 

ALL  meats  dropped  rather  substantially  in  price 
from  February  25  to  March  10.  Round  steak  fell 
off  0.7  cent  a  pound,  rib  roast  0.4  cent,  and 
chuck  roast  0.4  cent.  Prices  of  other  beef 
cuts  also  declined. 

RETAIL  beef  prices  may  go  up  a  little  in  March 
but  probably  not  to  the  high  levels  of  Janu- 
ary. There  was  some  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
of  beef  steers  and  of  dressed  beef  during  the 
first  3  weeks  in  March.  This  followed  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  prices  during  February.  The 
low  point  in  v.'holesale  prices  of  beef  steers 
was  reached  during  the  last  week  in  February 
and  prices  advanced  about  60  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  during  the  first  3  weeks  in  March. 
The  low  point  in  wholesale  prices  of  dressed 
beef  was  reached  during  the  first  week  in 
March  and  prices  increased  about  1  cent  a 
pound  during  the  2  weeks  following. 

CATTLE  supplies  are  expected  to  continue  rela- 
tively large  for  the  next  2  or  3  months,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  medium  and  lower  grades. 
Supplies  of  the  best  grades  of  beef  cattle 
have  not  been  very  plentiful  recently  but 
prices  of  good  grades  as  well  as  the  poorer 
grades  dropped  substantially  in  January  and 
February. 

INSPECTED  slaughter  of  cattle  at  seven  large 
markets  in  February  was  13  percent  larger  than 
for  the  same  month  in  1935  and  19  percent 
above  the  5-year  February  average.  Slaughter 
of  calves  in  February  was  4  percent  greater 
than  a  year  ago  and  9  percent  above  the  5- 
year  average. 
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HOG  PRODUCTS  dropped  in  price  substantially 
during  the  2  weeks  ended  March  10.  Chops 
declined  1.0  cent  a  pound,  lard  0.3  cent  a 
pound,  and  whole  smoked  ham  0.4  cent  a  pound. 

RETAIL  prices  of  hog  products,  like  those  of 
beef,  may  recover  somewhat  during  the  month 
of  March.  The  drop  in  these  prices  was  abrupt 
in  January  and  February  and  the  trend  of 
wholesale  markets  indicates  that  a  temporary 
low  may  have  been  reached  about  the  first  of 
March.  Low  point  in  wholesale  hog  prices  was 
reached  in  the  last  week  of  February.  These 
prices  recovered  about  30  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  during  the  first  3  weeks  in  March. 

ALTHOUGH  there  may  be  a  temporary  rise  in  retail 
prices  of  hog  products  in  March  the  trend 
during  the  next  3  months  is  likely  to  be 
downward  due  to  a  seasonal  increase  in  slaugh- 
ter resulting  from  the  marketing  of  the  1935 
fall  pig  crop.  Indications  are  that  this  crop 
of  pigs  will  be  about  31  percent  larger  than 
the  crop  last  year. 

NUMBER  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  February  under 
Federal  inspection  was  3.7  percent  less  than 
the  very  small  slaughter  of  February  last  year 
but  heavier  weights  this  year  more  than  offset 
the  smaller  number  of  hogs  slaughtered.  The 
average  weight  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  the 
seven  markets  was  228  pounds  compared  with 
218  pounds  in  February  1935. 

HOG  prices  to  producers  have  been  very  high 
compared  with  the  price  of  corn.  A  favorable 
price  ratio  of  this  kind  almost  always  leads 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of 
hogs  and  the  present  situation  will  undoubt- 
edly encourage  hog  producers  to  expand  pro- 
duction as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

10,  1936 

(cents) 

Whole 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 
ham 

fib 

(lb 

y  XL 

(lb.  ) 

United  States  

32 

1 

16. 

2 

30.8 

t\Iou7   TT'ncrl  cinH  * 

31 

4 

16 

0 

"^1  A 

O  J-  .  rt 

32 

5 

16 

0 

OU  .  D 

Fal 1  Rivpr 

1    CL  _L                      V  ^  ±  

31 

7 

15 

2 

33 , 9 

Manchester 

31 

9 

15 

9 

33^6 

New  Haven  

33 

4 

16 

5 

O/c .  4 

Portland,  Maine 

30 

1 

14 

7 

31 . 5 

Providence 

32 

6 

14 

7 

31^6 

Ri  ncrhpimt  on 

"Rn  f  f  p  1  n 

LJ  LL  X  ±  aj~  \J       -  _                             _  _ 

33 

5 

14 

8 

9Q  A 

l\cYvciiri.__    _   

33 

4 

16 

1 

n 

O  X  .  u 

Npw  York 

32 

9 

17 

7 

31  5 

Philadelphia 

33 

8 

15 

7 

31 . 2 

Pittsburgh 

32 

6 

15 

7 

30 !  4 

Rochester 

32 

5 

15 

5 

29^8 

Scrant on 

32 

7 

16 

8 

29 . 3 

Oil  J-  O  CL^U  

33 

0 

17 

1 

"^1  n 

kJ  J.  ,  \J 

Pi  noi  ntirii'  i 

\^  J.  11  O  -i>  liilC-<-  -1  

34 

1 

17 

3 

X  C  V  tJ -L  CLll'-t   -  

31 

0 

18 

3 

U  -L  LliUU  tio  

32 

7 

17 

9 

PQ  A 

Dpt  roi t 

36 

3 

15 

7 

31 . 9 

Indianapolis 

30 

0 

14 

7 

29!  1 

Milwaukee 

30 

5 

15 

6 

29.8 

Peoria 

30 

1 

17 

3 

32  .4 

Springfield,  111 

30 

7 

16 

1 

30.7 

V^CLlcLi  i\O.^XLJ.O  

26 

8 

15 

7 

i\ciliocLo  ox   

29 

6 

15 

9 

iVlXilli  C  Cl^  U  X  X  o  

31 

3 

15 

1 

"^n  A 

OU  ,  T 

Oma  ha 

28 

4 

15 

8 

30 . 1 

St  Louis 

31 

6 

15 

5 

29^5 

St  Paul 

28 

9 

15 

3 

29.7 

Sioux  Falls 

27 

8 

16 

7 

31 . 0 

Wichita 

28 

4 

15 

4 

29.0 

OvJU.L'll  riUXctllUXO* 

jiLXdliUcL   

30 

5 

14 

9 

PR  S 

DdXLXillUifc?  

30 

9 

15 

3 

kJ\J  .  0 

Phn  rl  pc^t  on      S  n 
\-*lidi  Xco  LUil  ,         .  w  

28 

7 

19 

5 

Pnl  nmhi  ?i       *^  P 

UUXUlilUXCl,           .  \J  

27 

5 

16 

3 

PQ  A 

(J  dOiS.o Uii  V  XX X t;   

28 

2 

18 

9 

PQ  8 

Norfolk 

28 

2 

15 

6 

30  .4 

Richmond 

29 

8 

14 

3 

30  is 

Savannah 

26 

9 

19 

6 

28.8 

Washington,  D.  C 

31 

6 

14 

0 

29.9 

Winston— Salem 

30 

3 

18 

7 

31.8 

28 

1 

14 

7 

29 . 5 

»J  ciorvowil  J  it.j-ij^j  

27 

5 

15 

8 

26!  9 

Knoxville 

29 

8 

18 

8 

30 !  3 

Louisville 

30 

0 

15 

4 

27.0 

MfiinDhis 

30 

2 

15 

3 

29.6 

Mobile 

26 

6 

17 

3 

29.9 

Woc:+    9rm  +  h— Ppri+ m  1  • 
rVfcJoL    OUU.O  li^wCli  0  1  dX  . 

PiQ  1  1  ?5  Q 

X/dX X do  

30 

7 

20 

5 

ox  .  (J 

HtX     I  CLOU  

27 

9 

16 

3 

Hat  1  c  "I"  ATI 

nuuo  buii    — 

28 

5 

15 

3 

28  2 

T .i 1 1 1  p  Rook 

28 

8 

16 

1 

31 . 0 

Mqtj7    Ot^I  o c5 "n ^ 

28 

9 

15 

2 

'^0  ? 
. 

UKXdXlUnid  ux   

29 

3 

15 

5 

IVIU  UIl  LdXll  . 

A  1  Vinmio  "pn  n  p 

rlX  U  Llv^Uc  i  (-^iXo  

Rn  +  +  P 

DU  t    -    

30 

5 

19 

0 

OVJ  .  X 

JJtJllVtJi       _  _  _.    

28 

9 

17 

6 

ox  .  1 

9?i  1  +    T  Jikp   Pi  +\7 

31 

6 

18 

7 

i  U  U  o  Uli        -  -   

33 

4 

19. 

0 

Pa    i  f  i  r*  ■ 

i  CL  O  X  J.  X  u  • 

Los  Angeles  

37 

9 

15 

1 

31.1 

Portland,  Oreg  

30 

1 

18 

2 

31.8 

San  Francisco  

35 

4 

17 

0 

33.7 

Seattle  

33 

5 

17 

6 

33.0 

Spokane 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

10,  1936 

( cents) 

Leg  of 

Breast 

Lamb 

Markets 

lamb 

lamb 

square 
chuck 

( lb .  ) 

{ lb .  ) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States  

27.7 

12.8 

21.5 

Npw  T^'ncl  a 71 H  • 

li  C  YY     l-iii^  J.  CLllLl  ■ 

1"^  1 

X  o  .  ^ 

27 . 5 

11 .2 

20 . 7 

Fall  River 

27^2 

10 . 5 

20 .'  0 

Manchester.  . .  

C  1  .  I 

14 .  y 

0 1  Q 

New  Haven 

27. 1 

12.3 

23.4 

Portland,  Maine 

26.4 

15.2 

20.7 

Providence 

26.3 

13. 1 

20 . 1 

Middlp  A+lantio' 

Bincrham+nn 

Buffalo 

?5  6 

n 

xo  .  u 

Newark 

27.  5 

14.  5 

23 . 1 

New  York 

28.2 

12.6 

19 . 9 

Philadelphia 

28.9 

10.0 

20 . 1 

Pittsburgh 

28.3 

14.  8 

22.7 

Rochester 

25.9 

14.  0 

22  .6 

Scranton 

30.3 

12.2 

24.  0 

East  No rth— Central • 

China  o-o 

27.3 

12 . 7 

23  7 

Cine inn a  t  i 

30 . 2 

16  1 

XW  .  X 

24  1 

ni pvp 1 and 

29 . 0 

xo  •  o 

Columbus 

31 . 0 

17.2 

27 . 0 

Detroit 

30. 1 

16  .7 

27.4 

Indianapolis 

30.7 

13 . 5 

22.8 

Milwaukee 

29.  5 

13 . 3 

24.  8 

Peoria__    .  . 

29.2 

15.0 

23. 1 

Springfield,  111 

28.8 

14.4 

22 . 3 

Wpq+  Nn rt h— Cpn t ra 1 ■ 

Cedar  Ranids 

27  9 

12  5 

X^  •  \J 

<C  X  .  o 

Kansas  Ci tv 

26  "=5 

xu  .  a. 

iC  X  ,  *± 

Minneapolis 

27.2 

11 . 5 

22 . 9 

Omaha 

25 . 5 

9^8 

19^3 

St.  Louis 

27.9 

17.6 

23.6 

St.  Paul 

25.8 

11 .6 

22  .4 

Sioux  Falls 

26.3 

8.8 

20 . 0 

Wichita 

27.8 

12.8 

19.2 

Snnth  Atlantir' 

Atlanta 

26  7 

Xw  .  " 

PI 

Ba 1 1  i  mn  np 

27  8 

1  ^  A 

Xw  .  ^ 

P"^  A 

/CO  .  ^ 

Charleston     S  C 

w  11 CX  X  X.  O  O  \j\J  11  f             <  V/ 

28  9 

xo  •  \J 

PD  R 

Cnlnmhi  a     S  C 

28  n 

XkJ  .  o 

X  C7  .  vj 

Jacks onvil 1 e 

27. 1 

13.4 

20  9 

Norfolk 

27. 1 

12^2 

17.  5 

Richmond 

28.2 

15 . 3 

23 . 0 

Savannah- 

28.2 

14. 1 

21 . 0 

Washington,  D.  C 

27.  3 

12  .4 

23 . 0 

Winston— Salem 

32.9 

15 . 0 

23 . 7 

East  South— Cent ral • 

Bi  rmingham 

30 . 0 

11 . 5 

21 . 1 

Jackson,  Miss 

24. 1 

14.7 

15 . 3 

Knoxville 

31 . 8 

15 . 0 

23 . 0 

Louisville 

31 .2 

18.  5 

23.8 

Memphis 

27.  0 

14.  0 

18.  8 

Mobile 

29.  0 

12.7 

20 . 5 

Wp<^t    ^nnth— Cpn+ral  • 

Dal  las 

1  1 

xo  .  o 

Xj  X      1   0.0  w 

1  Q 
±0  .  c/ 

1  Q  P 
x^ .  /c 

Houston 

30 . 6 

13 . 5 

20 . 1 

Little  Rook 

27  6 

PD  n 

1\  O  TY      \J  i.  X^dXlO  

27  n 

1  8 

17  1 

X  (  .  X 

Okl a hnma   Hi  +  v 

P"^ 

/CO  .  o 

lliUlXll  LClXll  ■ 

Al  VmmiP T*rm p 

XlXULLL^LXCiVJU-C 

Buttp 

1  7 

pp  s 
^>c  .  o 

Dptivp  r 

x/ wii.  V  v>  1 

?4  Q 

pn  Q 

Sal  t   T.alcp  Pi  tv 

'CO  . 

XiC  .  o 

pp  R 
>C/C  .  o 

Tucson 

30 .7 

16  3 

xw  •  o 

26  '^ 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.. 

26.8 

12.0 

19.5 

Portland,  Oreg  .. 

26.1 

12.3 

21.4 

San  Francisco 

29.8 

12.4 

20.1 

Seattle  

28.1 

13.8 

23.2 

Spokane 
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NO  change  was  reported  in  the  average  price  of 
leg  of  lamb  during  the  2  weeks  ending  March 
10  but  prices  of  other  lamb  cuts  dropped. 
Prices  of  breast  of  lamb  and  of  square  chuck 
each  dropped  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

DECREASE  in  the  price  of  lamb  was  about  in  line 
with  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  beef  and  hog 
products.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
situation  to  indicate  a  very  substantial 
change  either  up  or  down  in  lamb  prices  during 
the  next  2  months. 

SUPPLIES  of  lambs  continued  fairly  large  in 
February,  receipts  at  seven  leading  markets 
being  2  percent  larger  than  in  February  1935, 
and  inspected  slaughter  being  15  percent 
larger  than  in  the  previous  February  and  6 
percent  above  the  5-year  average. 

NEW  crop  of  lambs  from  California  and  Arizona 
is  expected  to  come  to  market  sometime  earlier 
than  usual.  Feed  conditions  in  those  States 
have  been  favorable  and  the  early  lamb  crop 
is  likely  to  be  larger  than  last  year.  The 
early  lamb  crop  in  Texas  also  will  probably 
be  greater  than  a  year  ago  and  the  generally 
good  feed  situation  throughout  the  principal 
sheep  area  of  Texas  points  to  a  heavier  mar- 
keting of  early  lambs  and  of  grass-fat  sheep 
and  yearlings  during  April,  May,  and  June 
than  during  the  same  months  in  the  preceding 
2  years.  On  the  other  hand  the  early  lamb 
crop  in  the  Pacific  northwest  and  in  the 
southeastern  States  was  reduced  by  the  un- 
favorable weather  in  January  and  February. 
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Averai 

Retail  Prices, 

March 

10,  1936  (cents) 

Markets 

Hens 
(lb.) 

Eggs 
(doz. ) 

United 

States. 

32.6 

34.8 

EGG  and  poultry  prices  both  decreased  from  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  March  10.  The  price  of  eggs  de- 
clined sharply  5.8  cents  per  dozen  while  hen 
prices  were  0.1  cent  a  pound  lower. 

THE  current  drop  in  egg  prices  more  than  offset 
the  sharp  price  increase  which  occurred  dur- 
ing February.  As  pointed  out  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  GUIDE,  the  latter  was  temporary, 
resulting  from  curtailed  production  and  sup- 
plies. Due  to  extreme  weather  conditions  in 
the  North  Central  and  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  on  March  1 
was  the  lowest  in  10  years. 

FARM  FLOCKS  on  March  1  were  slightly  larger 
than  on  March  1,  1935.  With  better  weather, 
production  and  shipments  are  likely  to  exceed 
those  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  "extra"  grade  eggs  in  New 
York  dropped  15  cents  per  dozen  because  of 
increased  receipts  during  the  3  weeks  from 
February  22  to  March  14.  On  that  date  they 
reached  the  lowest  point  since  August  1934. 
As  a  result  of  this  decline,  a  still  further 
drop  in  retail  egg  prices  should  be  expected. 

FARMERS  did  not  benefit  materially  from  the 
sharp  fluctuations  in  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  during  January  and  February.  Cash  in- 
come from  eggs  declined  more  than  seasonally 
from  January  to  February.  The  smaller  volume 
marketed  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  farm 
prices  of  eggs  from  22.8  to  23.8  cents  per 
dozen  from  January  15  to  February  15. 

STORAGE  stocks  of  poultry  on  March  1  were  low, 
being  85,800,000  pounds  compared  with  106,- 
800,000  pounds  a  year  ago. 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River..  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine.... 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  -  

Newark  

New  York  .. 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111.. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central; 

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City..... 
Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Spokane  


32.0 
33.4 
30.0 
33.8 
33.5 
33.5 
31.3 


41.1 
44.7 
41.1 
39.4 
40.8 
38.7 
42.2 


32. 

6 

35. 

9 

34. 

5 

40. 

6 

33. 

0 

41. 

7 

34. 

7 

37. 

0 

31. 

1 

34. 

1 

31. 

7 

36. 

6 

33. 

6 

35. 

5 

33. 

7 

34. 

6 

36. 

2 

29. 

6 

36 

0 

31 

8 

30 

8 

30 

1 

34 

2 

33 

4 

30. 

5 

26 

8 

30 

3 

29 

6 

31 

8 

32 

4 

29. 

5 

26 

1 

/CD 

Q 

O 

OA 

■z 
O 

29 

1 

28 

4 

31 

8 

30 

0 

28 

3 

26 

9 

31 

1 

29 

8 

31 

3 

30 

4 

26 

3 

21 

0 

29 

2 

22 

9 

26 

2 

27 

2 

35 

3 

32 

8 

28 

6 

28 

7 

25 

7 

25 

3 

29 

5 

30 

9 

30 

3 

30 

0 

31 

9 

31 

.4 

25 

2 

24 

.8 

36 

.7 

o7 

.  2 

29 

.  4 

31 

.  3 

24 

.6 

23 

.  0 

23 

'.1 

23 

!o 

27 

.  8 

25 

.6 

30 

.2 

27 

.8 

27 

.3 

23 

.6 

A 

.  4 

on 

■z 
.  O 

27 

.9 

28 

.8 

28 

.8 

32 

.8 

31 

.3 

24 

.0 

25 

.5 

26 

.4 

28 

.4 

24 

.5 

23 

.7 

24 

.7 

27 

.8 

35 

.1 

29 

.7 

32 

.2 

30 

.9 

30 

.8 

31 

.7 

31 

.8 

35 

.2 

24 

.4 

26 

.6 

23 

.7 

35 

.6 

26 

.4 

30 

.6 

28 

.5 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

10,  1936 

(cents) 

Markets 

Potatoes  Onions 
(lb.)  (lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

United  States  

2 

.4 

4 

.1 

3 

.8 

New  England; 

Boston 

o 

<c 

.  4 

4 

.  2 

4 

.  2 

Bridgeport  

o 
(L 

.  X 

/I 

4 

.  4 

4 

.  U 

Fall  River  

o 

.  X 

4 

.  X 

"Z 

o 

rr 
.  1 

Manchester  

o 

.  X 

A 

4 

Q 
.  O 

4 

A 

.  4 

New  Haven  

o 

■z 
•  o 

/I 
*± 

.  <J 

4 

c 
.  o 

Portland,  Maine  

o 

.  X 

4 

Q 

■z 
O 

.  o 

Providence  

o 

.  X 

4 

.  U 

•z 
<J 

.  o 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Bingham ton 

Buffalo 

J. 

Q 

■7 
<J 

Q 

•z 

O 

.  U 

Newark .  _   

o 

.  4 

4 

.  4 

"Z 

Q 

.  o 

New  York  .   

o 

c 
.  O 

/I 
4 

.  O 

4 

A 

.  4 

Philadelphia  

o 
c, 

.  0 

o 

.  O 

•z 
O 

.  X 

Pittsburgh  

o 
<C 

.  X 

O 

Q 

■z 
O 

.  o 

Rochester  

1 
X 

•7 
.  f 

■7 

o 

•7 

■z 

4 

Scranton  

o 

.  X 

O 

.  o 

4 

.  X 

East  North— Central • 

Chicago 

2 

.  5 

4 

2 

4 

.  (J 

Cincinnati 

o 

.  D 

4 

c 

D 

A 
4 

n 
.  u 

Cleveland 

Q 

ei 

/I 

4 

u 

"Z 

o 

.  y 

Columbus  

± 

"7 

4 

u 

4 

o 

Detroit  

1 
J- 

Q 

.  C7 

O 

•7 

■z 

a 
\j 

Indianapolis  

o 
d, 

X 

4 

X 

■z 

o 

/C 

Milwaukee  

X 

Q 
.  O 

■r 
o 

Q 

■z 
<J 

Q 
O 

Peoria  

o 

xC 

.  X 

4 

Q 

o 

4 

■z 
O 

Springfield,  111 

o 

O 

4 

O 

4 

■z 
O 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

o 

o 
.  ^ 

■z 
o 

4 

Kansas  City 

o 

.  O 

O 

•7 
1 

■z 
O 

■z 
O 

Minneapolis   

o 
tC 

Q 
/& 

4 

o 
c, 

4 

X 

Omaha  

o 

X 

O 

n 

4 

X 

St.  Louis  

o 

D 

4 

■z 

o 

■z 
O 

c 
O 

St.  Paul  

o 

U 

4 

O 

4 

c 

o 

Sioux  Falls  

o 

/C 

1 
X 

/I 
4 

Q 

o 

4 

4 

Wichita  

X 

Q 

4 

n 

•z 
O 

o 
>c 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

2 

7 

4 

2 

3 

1 

Baltimore 

2 

2 

'7 

o . 

y 

4 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

o 

c; 
ij 

\J 

n 

•X 

o 

Q 

Columbia,  S.  C 

o 

Q 

R 
kJ 

■z 
o 

Q 
O 

Jacksonville  

o 
<c 

O 

A 
*± 

■z 
o 

o 

nr 
1 

Norfolk  

o 

c 

A 

Q 

o 

4 

nr 
I 

Richmond   

/I 

4 

9 

Savannah  

O 

4 

4 

"Z 

4 

Washington,  D.  C 

2 

4 

4. 

2 

4 

0 

Winston-Salem  

2 

8 

5 

3 

3 

6 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

o 

(J 

c 

D 

4  . 

Q 

y 

o 
<c 

Q 
O 

Jackson,  Miss  

o 
<o 

o 
O 

ft . 

Q 

"Z 

o 

o 

Knoxville  

<o 

(J 

<J  . 

■z 

o 

Q 
O 

Louisville  

o 

<o . 

o 

^  . 

X 

"Z 

<j 

ry 
1 

Memphis  

2 

5 

4. 

0 

2 

1 

Mobile  

2 

3 

4. 

1 

3. 

2 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas,   

o 

O 

0  . 

D 

"Z 

O  , 

4 

El  Paso  

o 

/C 

O 

A 

4 . 

tD 

"Z 

X 

^Houston  

o 

4 . 

■z 
O 

X  . 

Q 

Little  Rock  

4 

\J  ■ 

Q 

Q 
O 

New  Orleans  

2. 

6 

4. 

4 

3. 

4 

Oklahoma  City  

2. 

7 

5. 

1 

3. 

2 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

2 . 

U 

4. 

2 

b . 

4 

Denver  

2. 

2 

4. 

0 

3, 

8 

Salt  Lake  City  

1. 

8 

3. 

3 

4. 

5 

Tucson  

2. 

5 

4. 

9 

2. 

3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

2. 

7 

4. 

0 

2. 

4 

Portland,  Oreg  

2. 

5 

3. 

1 

4. 

8 

San  Francisco  

2. 

7 

3. 

9 

6. 

5 

Seattle.  __ 

2. 

7 

3. 

4 

4. 

9 

Spokane 

CABBAGE  declined  0.4  cent  per  pound  and  onion 
prices  0.2  cent  per  pound  from  February  25  to 
March  10.     Potato  prices  remained  unchanged. 


SHARP  DECREASES  in  cabbage  prices  resulted  from 
heavy  marketings  of  new  cabbage  and  the  poor 
quality  of  the  old  crop.  Shipments  of  cabbage 
up  to  March  21  were  well  ahead  of  last  year's 
movement.  Texas  is  supplying  most  of  the  cab- 
bage. By  March  21  it  had  shipped  about  2^ 
times  as  much  as  in  the  entire  last  season. 
Prices  at  Texas  shipping  points  were  extremely 
low  in  March  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
growers  were  curtailing  shipments. 

POTATO  PRICES  remained  steady  during  March  and 
no  price  change  is  expected  during  the  month. 
The  supply  of  old  potatoes  is  low.  New  pota- 
toes are  coming  to  market  in  larger  quantities 
but  the  movement  is  still  behind  last  year. 
Potato  arrivals  from  Florida  during  the  first 
2  weeks  of  March  were  showing  the  effects  of 
bad  weather,  and  included  much  decayed  stock. 
Florida  is  the  only  State  shipping  new  pota- 
toes now. 

POTATO  ACREAGE  for  harvest  in  1936  is  expected 
to  be  3,160,200  acres,  which  would  be  the 
lowest  since  1930,  but  with  average  yields  the 
crop  on  such  an  acreage  should  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  In  1935,  3,270,800  acres 
of  potatoes  were  harvested  but  the  yield  per 
acre  was  light. 

ONION  PRICES  decreased  during  the  first  2  weeks 
of  March  because  of  slow  demand  and  the  poor 
quality  of  the  onions.  Warm  weather  has 
caused  much  of  the  storage  stock  to  sprout. 
Texas  should  start  shipping  new  onions 
shortly. 
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SPINACH  prices  declined  0.9  cent  a  pound  and 
carrots  0.3  cent  a  bunch  from  February  25  to 
March  10.     Lettuce  increased  0.3  cent  a  head. 

PRICE  MOVEMENTS  of  these  vegetables  were  sea- 
sonal. This  year's  heavy  spinach  crop  moved 
to  markets  in  large  quantities  during  the  last 
week  in  February  and  the  first  week  in  March. 
Shipments  continued  heavy  during  that  month 
and  by  March  21  they  were  almost  equal  to  the 
total  for  all  of  last  season.  Texas  is  pro- 
viding most  of  the  spinach  on  the  market, 
shipping  almost  twice  as  much  each  week  in 
this  March  as  it  did  last  year. 

MOST  of  the  lettuce  coming  to  market  now  is 
from  Arizona.  Imperial  Valley  shipments  were 
practically  ended  by  the  last  week  in  Febru- 
ary. Heavy  movements  of  Arizona  lettuce  did 
not  start  until  the  second  week  in  March. 
Receipts  during  the  first  10  days  of  March 
were  low. 

CALIFORNIA  spring  lettuce  is  not  expected  to 
move  in  volume  until  April.  Wet  weather  re- 
tarded growth  in  February,  but  the  crop  is 
now  in  good  condition  and  should  prove  fair 
quality  lettuce. 

PRODUCTION  of  spring  lettuce  in  the  second  early 
States  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than 
last  spring's  crop  and  22  percent  above  the 
1928-32  average. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  March  10,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach  Carrots 

(head) 

(lb.) 

(bunch) 

United  States 

ry 

1 

New  England: 

Boston 

8 

.4 

7.0 

6.0 

Bridgeport  

9 

.2 

7.5 

7,0 

r  dx ±  r\±vex  

7 

.5 

7.4 

5.3 

Manchester  

9 

.5 

7.2 

6.1 

INoW    ndVoIl  _  

8 

.2 

8.1 

6.4 

Pi^t'tT  o n H/Ici  T  n ^ 
r  U  i  l/XdliU.  ,     LvicLu.ilC/  _ 

9 

.4 

6.7 

6.8 

riUVXLlt;H.OfcJ   

8 

.1 

6.2 

6 . 0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton 

— 

— 

Buffalo    

7 

.7 

6.8 

5.8 

Newark 

9 

.3 

8.1 

6 . 9 

INCW    lU  I  iv    

9 

.8 

8.0 

6 . 9 

i  lix J. dU-c -Lpil -LcL  

8 

.6 

7.1 

5 . 9 

Pi  "h  +  c;V^n  ■pcrVi 
r  X  1/  toUUl  gjli 

8 

.5 

6.6 

5 . 2 

8 

.8 

7.7 

4.9 

OOi  cLllLOIl              __  _ 

8 

.6 

7.3 

6 . 1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  . 

7 

9 

8.2 

6.2 

Cincinnati  

7 

5 

7.0 

5.4 

Cleveland  

8 

1 

6.0 

6.0 

Columbus 

10 

3 

9 . 1 

4  .  O 

i-/c!     i  U  X  L   

8 

1 

6.7 

O  .  7 

XliU.  XdllcipU  X  X  O 

8 

8 

7.5 

0 .  b 

Mi  1  u/iantrci^ 
"lXXV¥CLU.l\fc/C  

7 

6 

7 . 3 

C  rr 
D  .  I 

1  CU  i  Xd 

7 

0 

7.7 

A 

b .  4 

^K»T'ino'"Picil/-l  Tin 
iXll^XXcXLl,  XXX 

7 

6 

8.0 

6 . 4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

7 

8 

10.0 

6.0 

Kansas  City  . .  . 

7 

3 

7.4 

5.7 

Minneapol is 

7 

8 

9 . 1 

6 . 1 

Om  ^1  V\  3 

wiiidiid  

7 

6 

8 . 8 

5 . 6 

T  rrn  i  c: 

8. 

5 

5.3 

0  .  1 

o  1- .    1  du,x  _ 

8 

9 

8 . 5 

6.4 

KJJ-KJ  UA    r  dX  X  o  

7 

7 

9 . 2 

6 . 4 

W  i    Vi  i  fa 

iVXwllX  od 

6 

6 

7 . 6 

5 . 0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

6 

9 

7.2 

6.3 

Baltimore  

9 

5 

9.1 

6.7 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

5 

9.4 

6.5 

Columbia,  S.  C 

9 

7 

10.7 

9.3 

Jacksonville..  

8 

0 

y  .0 

C  O 

0  .  o 

Kin  r  f  n  1  Ir 

iNvJi  lUXr\.  

9 

0 

rr  c 

7.5 

rr  o 

7.2 

Pi  pVlTTK^inH 

AAX  L/lilJlUllU..  

8 

4 

9.4 

rr  o 

f  .  O 

8 

2 

rr  rr 

O  A 

o.  U 

WpoVii-ncr+nri  P 
IrVdoiiXll^  LUll  ,     U  ,  \y 

8 

b 

rr  o 

7 . 9 

7. 1 

Wi  T^c:+/~i'n™-^cin  o m 
VVXllo  L.U11  OdXt/iil 

±U 

iU  .  C3 

Q 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  -_ 

7 

1 

7 . 3 

O .  o 

T It Q r» n      Mi  o c; 
UdOrVoUll,  IViXoo  

5 

0 

rr  o 

7 . 8 

cr  T 
O  .  1 

6 

2 

12.6 

/  .  b 

LjU  U  X  o  V  X  X  X  c  

7 

7 

O  A 

o .  4 

b .  U 

MoTTlT^Vl  i 

5 

6 

c  o 
O  .  O 

O  .  (C 

Mr^V^  i  1  o 

ry 
( 

Q 

y 

/  .  2 

o .  o 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

6 

8 

8 . 0 

5 . 0 

T?n     Pea  o r\ 

4 

6 

4.b 

o .  1 

1  C!  T 

5 

3 

6 . 1 

4.1 

Lil  LLie  KOCK  

5 

5 

5.4 

4.8 

New  Orleans  

b 

5 

4.9 

3 . 6 

UKianoma  L-ity  

D 

rr 
1 

o .  o 

o .  <c 

Mountain: 

Aiuuquerque.  —   

tsuuxe   

10 

0 

11 .2 

6 . 8 

Denver  

8 

0 

6.3 

5.6 

baix  LaKe  uixy  

Q 

1 

7. 1 

4.6 

iucson   

4 

4 

3  6 

?  0 

rttCl lie. 

Los  Angeles  

6 

8 

3.0 

2.9 

Portland,  Oreg 

7 

2 

9.6 

5.2 

San  Francisco....  

4 

7 

5.1 

2.5 

Seattle   

7 

1 

8.7 

5.1 

Spokane  
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

lu,  lyob 

( cents ) 

Apples 

isananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

( doz . 

(  ID  .  ) 

\ uOZ . ) 

United  States  

5.4 

*6.4 

30.9 

Mpw  P^ncl  anrl  * 

Ro*=;  t  nn 

*6 . 3 

32 . 5 

Brir)  p"eDO  rt. 

5.6 

*6.3 

35 . 5 

Fall  River  

5.3 

*6.7 

35.5 

Manchester  

4.7 

*6.4 

36.4 

New  Haven  

5.1 

21.7 

33.8 

Portland,  Maine  

4.8 

*7.3 

32.5 

Providence  

5.4 

*6.1 

35.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111., 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C_  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Jackson,  Miss  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  .  

Salt  Lake  City..... 
Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Spokane  


4.1 

23 

8 

30 

9 

6.0 

22 

1 

32 

5 

6.3 

23 

8 

34 

5 

4.7 

21 

0 

32 

7 

4.8 

22 

4 

33 

8 

4.2 

23 

5 

33 

1 

4.5 

20 

0 

32 

7 

6.1 

*7 

0 

34 

7 

5.6 

*6 

3 

31 

0 

5.5 

*6 

3 

36 

5 

4.7 

*6 

7 

35 

2 

5.4 

*6 

0 

34 

4 

4.8 

*7 

0 

32 

8 

5.4 

*6 

5 

30 

5 

6.2 

*6 

6 

32 

7 

5.3 

*6 

9 

36 

8 

5.0 

*1 

7 

33 

2 

5^6 

*7 

2 

35 

5 

eis 

*7 

5 

33 

5 

6  0 

*8 

0 

30 

7 

f 

6!o 

*6 

5 

31 

5 

6.4 

*8 

0 

34 

3 

5.1 

*7 

9 

25 

3 

5.2 

*7 

9 

33 

6 

5  a 

0 

\J 

7 

'7. 

o 

c* 

6.2 

20 

3 

23 

0 

5.1 

23 

5 

26 

4 

5.4 

17 

5 

23 

3 

5.2 

24 

5 

33 

4 

5.6 

24 

9 

30 

9 

4.7 

20 

7 

21 

1 

4.9 

23 

5 

33 

3 

4.9 

*6 

1 

27 

0 

4.4 

*5 

4 

26 

5 

6.9 

*5 

4 

29 

8 

4.7 

*5 

6 

26 

4 

5.0 

*6 

7 

28 

5 

5.2 

*5 

8 

26 

3 

5.8 

17 

2 

27 

0 

6.9 

*6 

1 

35 

3 

6.1 

*5 

6 

24 

5 

19 

6 

30 

4 

5.7 

*5 

8 

35 

2 

*4 

2 

29 

6 

4.9 

*7 

0 

36 

0 

6.0 

*9 

.5 

33 

.4 

5.8 

*8 

1 

29 

.8 

5.3 

*7 

.7 

24 

.3 

5.7 

*5 

.5 

7.0 

*6 

.2 

13 

.7 

4.2 

*7 

.7 

31 

.6 

4.6 

22 

.4 

28 

.0 

4.1 

*6 

.8 

25 

.8 

ItluIC 


ORANGE  PRICES  stepped  up  0.2  cent  a  dozen  and 
banana  prices  3.2  cents  a  pound  during  the 
2  weeks  from  February  25  to  March  10.  Apple 
prices  remained  unchanged. 

THIS  is  the  season  for  increasing  orange  prices, 
due  partly  to  increased  demand  for  oranges  by 
consumers.  The  demand  for  oranges  reaches  its 
peak  in  May  and  then  declines  to  a  low  around 
July.  In  July  many  varieties  of  fruits  are 
available  and  these  replace  the  higher-priced 
oranges . 

CALIFORNIA  Valencia  or  summer  oranges  will  start 
moving  to  market  in  April  and  May.  The  crop 
this  year  will  be  7  million  boxes  smaller  than 
last  year  but  it  will  be  the  second  largest  on 
record.  The  total  orange  crop  for  the  1935- 
36  marketing  season  is  below  last  year's 
record  crop,  but  it  will  be  above  average. 

THE  apple  market  during  March  was  weak  and 
demand  for  apples  slow.  During  the  first  week 
in  March  the  trend  in  wholesale  apple  prices 
was  slightly  downward  for  no  special  reason 
except  the  large  supply  of  fruit  which  is  near- 
ing  the  end  of  its  keeping  season.  Storage 
holdings  are  fairly  large  for  so  late  in  the 
season. 

STRAWBERRIES  are  now  increasing  in  supply  and 
selling  at  lower  prices.  Heavy  rains  in 
Florida  have  reduced  crop  prospects  and  the 
yield  there  is  expected  to  be  about  15  percent 
below  last  year.  Louisiana  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  one-third  larger  than  last 
year  but  still  a  little  less  than  average. 
Louisiana  supplies  about  one-half  of  the  early 
strawberry  crop. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  10,  1936  (cents) 


Markets 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 

Peaches 
#2-g-  can 

Pears 
#2-|-  can 

Pineapple 
#2+  can 

United  States 

11 

.  3 

15 

Q 

9 

3 

17 

.  9 

2? 

.  3 

22.3 

New  England: 

Boston  . 

  12 

.7 

16 

4 

11 

4 

18 

1 

22 

8 

21.9 

Bridgeport               _      . 

  13 

.5 

19 

0 

11 

3 

19 

6 

24 

8 

23 . 2 

rd.x±  rvxvei     

  10 

.5 

17 

6 

9 

4 

17 

7 

21 

8 

OO 

Manchester  

  12 

.3 

16 

6 

10 

4 

20 

1 

23 

7 

23.6 

ixcw  ndvtJii  

  13 

.3 

16 

9 

10 

9 

19 

7 

23 

9 

/CO  .  1 

nUi  UXcillU.,     iVldXlie                                     _  _ 

  12 

.3 

16 

2 

10 

2 

20 

1 

24 

6 

/CO  .  c5 

11  UV±U.yj.lL/S              -  _   

  10 

.7 

18 

0 

9 

3 

17 

6 

20 

0 

/Cl  .  / 

Midale  Atlantic. 

Binghamton   __ 

Buffalo  

  12 

.  0 

16 

0 

9 

7 

19 

2 

23 

8 

23.0 

Newark           _    . 

  11 

2 

15 

2 

9 

0 

16 

5 

20 

3 

21 . 1 

IN6W     I  U  i  K     _  .  

  11 

7 

15 

6 

9 

4 

17 

0 

20 

.4 

on  Q 
/cu .  y 

i  il± -L  dLlfc;  ipii-L  cL   _  

  10 

8 

14 

4 

9 

0 

16 

5 

19 

.5 

on  4 
/cu .  ft 

i  ±  L  LoUUi  

  10 

.7 

15 

7 

9 

6 

17 

1 

22 

.3 

/C/C  .  /C 

lAUOiieoLSl  _  

  12 

.  1 

16 

0 

10 

2 

19 

.6 

23 

.8 

/CO  .  u 

OOi  dll  UU-ll-   -   _ 

  12 

1 

15 

5 

9 

2 

18 

5 

21 

1 

/C/C  .  O 

hast  North— oentral : 

Chicago     . 

  11 

0 

14 

6 

10 

1 

21 

1 

24 

.2 

24.6 

Cincinnati  

  12 

2 

15 

7 

10 

8 

17 

4 

24 

2 

23 . 3 

Cleveland                                _  . 

  11 

9 

17 

2 

9 

8 

20 

6 

23 

3 

24.  0 

Columbus    

  11 

.4 

17 

1 

9 

7 

20 

2 

25 

.4 

O  /I  o 

/C4 .  o 

JJc  Li  OX  U                   __  _   _ 

  10 

3 

18 

0 

8 

9 

18 

5 

22 

8 

9'^ 

/cO  .  O 

  10 

2 

15 

7 

8 

9 

18 

2 

25 

.7 

9X  1 
/CO  .  1 

  11 

9 

16 

9 

11 

0 

19 

7 

23 

.2 

9/1  n 

/Cft .  u 

P  O  O  T-»  "i  Q 

r  c  u  i  i  d 

  12 

8 

16 

4 

10 

6 

22 

3 

24 

.7 

94  R 
/Cft  •  o 

  12 

3 

18 

4 

10 

5 

21 

.9 

26 

.6 

94  1 
/Cft .  / 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

  10 

4 

17 

9 

11 

0 

23 

3 

24 

1 

24. 8 

Kansas  City  

  9 

6 

14 

4 

8 

5 

18 

0 

23 

2 

22 . 5 

Minneapolis                  .  _  _ 

  10 

6 

15 

6 

10 

4 

20 

6 

23 

7 

/C4.  ( 

Ulildiid                -  -  _      _  _                                           _  -  _ 

  11 

0 

15 

6 

9 

6 

18 

9 

23 

2 

9'^  n 

/CO  .  u 

OL.  JjOUXo  

  11 

1 

17 

1 

9 

1 

18 

7 

23 

7 

9'^  1 
/cO  .  1 

O  L  .     r  dUX  _   

  11 

3 

15 

1 

10 

1 

20 

7 

22 

0 

9"^  Q 
/CO  .  3 

oXOUX    rdXXo                                           _  . 

  12 

1 

17 

6 

12 

3 

22 

3 

23 

7 

94  R 
/C-y .  D 

VVXOilX  Ld__  _  

  10 

3 

17 

8 

8 

9 

17 

8 

21 

.4 

91  R 
/CI  .  o 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

  11 

2 

16 

8 

8 

4 

18 

8 

23 

1 

24. 1 

Baltimore   

12 

7 

15 

4 

8 

4 

16 

1 

20 

8 

19 .7 

Charleston,  S.  C._ 

  10 

2 

16 

9 

8 

4 

17 

8 

21 

1 

22 . 3 

Columbia,  S.  C  

  12 

0 

19 

3 

8 

4 

19 

4 

24 

3 

22 . 8 

Jacksonville  _     

  11 

4 

15 

5 

8 

0 

18 

3 

22 

9 

OO  Q 

/£/c .  y 

iNUI101K_  .    

  11 

1 

14 

0 

7 

7 

20 

2 

23 

7 

9"^  Q 

/CO  .  3 

iMOiiniOIlCl                       _         _   _ 

  11 

9 

17 

5 

6 

8 

18 

5 

23 

3 

9"^  R 
/CO  .  o 

oavaxinciii           .  .  

  11 

2 

17 

7 

8 

1 

18 

5 

23 

3 

99  7 

/C^  .  / 

vv cLoiixiig  t on ,    U.    U                          _  _  _ 

  10 

6 

15 

4 

7 

6 

16 

1 

22 

1 

91  9 

/Cl  .  /C 

mmb  ton — odiem            .  _ 

  11 

Q 

o 

'Z 

o 

Q 
O 

oo 
tLd 

o 

4 

9K  1 
/CO  .  1 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham     _ 

  10 

6 

14 

6 

8 

0 

17 

8 

20 

5 

O"^  T 
/CO  .  / 

JdOKoOn,     IVIXSS  _  

  13 

2 

16 

1 

9. 

8 

22 

4 

24 

5 

94  7 
/C^  .  1 

ivnoxviiie  .  _  .  

  12 

7 

17 

2 

8. 

8 

20 

5 

23 

5 

9'^  4 
/CO  .  ^ 

J-iOUlbVllXc     .._ 

  11 

1 

15 

8 

9. 

4 

19 

1 

24 

1 

99  4 
/C/C  .  *± 

wiempnxb                            ^           _  .  

  10 

7 

16 

0 

8 . 

6 

17 

7 

22 

1 

91  R 
/Cl  .  O 

MODXXe  _   

  11 

c 
D 

1  /  . 

O 

rr 
1  . 

1 

lb 

1 

on 

Q 

1  P  Q 
lO  .  3 

TTT           X                       X  1         ^            X  T 

West  South-Central: 

uaiias                           _  _ 

  12 

3 

19 

2 

9. 

1 

19 

4 

25 

7 

9/1  P 
/C4  .  O 

EjX    i  doU   -  . 

  13 

7 

19 

8 

9. 

8 

18 

6 

23 

1 

99  4 

/C/C  .  ^ 

Houston  

  10. 

6 

15 . 

8 

7. 

3 

15 

5 

20 

0 

20.5 

Lil  UXXe  rxOOK..    

  11. 

1 

16 . 

0 

8. 

5 

20 

1 

24 

0 

94  9 
/C^  .  /C 

iNew  uneanb..     

  11  . 

4 

lo . 

o 
o 

o 
o . 

b 

1  ( 

y 

o"? 

y 

99 

/C/C  .  o 

UKlallUmd,    1^1  Ly      

  y . 

rr 
1 

<cl . 

b 

y . 

b 

on 

U 

O  A 

b 

94  n 

/C*±  .  u 

Mountain : 

iii  Duque  rque   _ 

DUX ue  



  12 

.2 

15 

7 

10 

5 

19 

3 

22 

4 

94  R 

ucnvei  _     

  10 

7 

16 

3 

10 

0 

18 

9 

22 

4 

9'^  9 

/CO  .  /C 

"^^1+    TolrCk  Pn+tr 

oaix  LiaKe  L>ixy   

  10 

8 

16 

8 

*10 

9  ' 

19 

1 

23 

9 

9"^  R 
/CO  .  o 

1  LlOoUii  _     .   

  10 

9 

15 

9 

*11. 

2 

16 

2 

19. 

4 

19 . 9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

  11 

8 

15 

4 

*11 

2 

14 

3 

18 

6 

18.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

  12 

2 

16 

6 

*12 

0 

18 

2 

20 

6 

21.7 

San  Francisco  

  12 

5 

15 

4 

*12 

3 

14 

3 

19 

1 

19.6 

Seattle  

  13 

6 

17 

5 

*13 

0 

18 

7 

20 

8 

21.6 

Spokane 
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WHAT  IS  THE  FARMERS'  SHARE? 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

these  costs  represent?  How  much,  if  at  all,  are 
they  responsible  for  aggravating  depressions  and 
slowing  up  recovery? 

PARTIAL  answers  to  these  questions  are 
already  available.  The  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  is  expected  to  add  to  these 
answers  and  so  sharpen  our  ability  to  solve  the 
problem  of  building  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  everyone. 

COOPERATION 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

wholesale  cooperative  last  year  distributed 
7  million  gallons  of  gasoline,  108  thousand  gal- 
lons of  lubricating  oil,  700  thousand  gallons 
of  Diesel  and  stove  oil,  and  $40,000  worth  of 
miscellaneous  goods,  including  tires,  batteries, 
feeds  and  other  farm  supplies. 

★  ★  ★ 

BUSINESS  done   by   regional  wholesale 
members    of    National    Cooperatives,     Inc.,  in 
1935  amounted  to  over  $25, 000, 000  and  net  sav- 
ings made  by  member  wholesales  were   close  to 
$620,000.     Approximately  1,000  retail  coopera- 
tives  in  21   States  are   served  by   the   11  co- 
operative wholesale  associations  affiliated  with 
this  national  organization.     These  associations 
include  the  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Su- 
perior, Wisconsin;  Consumers'  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation,   North  Kansas   City,    Missouri;  Midland 
Cooperative  Wholesale,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota; Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Association,  Indianapolis;  Farm  Bureau  Services, 
Lansing,    Michigan;     Pennsylvania    Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Association,  Harrisburg;  Consumers' 
Cooperatives  Associated,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Paci- 
fic Supply  Cooperative,  Walla  Walla,  Washington; 
and  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale,  New  York  City. 

★  ★  ★ 

"COOPERATIVES  are  not  an  automatic 
method  of  solving  problems",  warns  the  AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST .  "They  require  management,  devo- 
tion, and  time,  for  accounts  must  balance  in 
cooperatives  as  in  any  other  enterprise.  Those 
who  want  to  spend  their  incomes  effectively  will 
find  cooperatives  a  help,  provided  they  are 
looking  for  a  cooperative  way  of  living." 


WORKERS  employed  in  a  chain  of  11 
consumer-owned  cafeterias  in  New  York  City  come 
in  for  their  share  of  benefits.  One  of  the 
rules  of  this  cooperative  is  that  the  salary  of 
the  highest  paid  executive  may  not  exceed  five 
times  that  of  the  lowest  paid  employee.  During 
the  2  years  the  NRA  restaurant  code  was  in 
effect,  it  is  reported,  this  cooperative  paid 
out  $10,000  more  than  was  required  under  the 
code  provisions. 

BUSINESS  done  by  Consumers'  Coopera- 
tive Services,  which  started  17  years  ago  with 
one  small  cafeteria  and  now  has  a  chain  of  11, 
two  of  which  were  opened  during  the  depression, 
totals  over  $434,000  a  year.  More  than  4,000 
New  York  consumers  are  owners  of  this  business. 
They  hire  their  own  chefs  and  managers,  scale 
quality  to  meet  their  tastes  and  pocketbooks, 
and  every  3  months  pay  themselves  a  dividend  on 
food  they  have  eaten. 

★  ★  ★ 

AMERICAN  cooperatives,  many  of  them 
still  in  their  teething  period,  look  to  Great 
Britain  where  cooperation,  now  90  years  old, 
claims  a  membership  of  7,632,721.  One  out  of 
every  7  persons  in  Great  Britain  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  which 
is  aiming  at  an  increase  of  220,000  members  this 
year.  Goal  in  volume  of  business  this  year  is 
well  over  one  billion  dollars. 

★  ★  ★ 

FARMERS  in  23  counties  of  Ohio  have 
organized  cooperatively  for  the  purchase  of 
electricity  at  economical  prices.  In  two  coun- 
ties 533  miles  of  rural  electric  lines  are 
already  under  contract  and  are  to  be  completed 
within  150  days.  Total  cost  of  these  533  miles 
of  line,  including  construction  of  substations, 
transmission,  and  distribution  service,  wires  to 
houses,  transformers  attached  to  the  poles,  and 
meters  furnished,  will  be  $504,000,  which  has 
been  borrowed  on  a  20-year  loan  from  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  at  3  percent. 
The  lines  will  be  mortgaged  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  paid  for.  Only  members  of  the 
cooperative  may  use  these  lines.  Current  will 
be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $4.95  for  the  first 
100  kw.-hr.  and  $7.95  for  the  first  200  kw.-hr. 
To  aid  members  to  utilize  this  electric  power 
in  their  homes  and  on  their  farms,  the  coopera- 
tive organization  has  taken  steps  to  furnish 
electrical  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  economical 
figures. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Salute  to  the  "Wonder  Bean 


'  Rain  fallirLg'  orb 
over  worked  fields, 
waslniiag  ^hrought 
gullies,  sweeping" 
dowrt  str'earas  and 
rivers,  carrying  ricK 
soil  out  to  sea,  is 
no  respecter  of 
boundary  lines  or 
of  economic  classes. 
It  is  as  much  the  con- 
cern of  a  consumer 
one  thousand  miles 
away  as  it  is  of  tKe 
farmer  on  whose 
land  it  fell-" 

H.R.ToUey 
Acting"  AdmirListrator,  AAA 

rzm  MASSACHUSETTS'  alert  Divi- 
"3  sion  of  Markets,  reading  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  report  on  con- 
sumer services  of  New  Jersey's 
Bureau  of  Markets  in  our  Feb- 
ruary 10  issue,  v/rites  us  of  its 
pioneering  work  in  the  field  of 
consumer  information  looking 
toward  better  consumer-producer 
relationship . 

BEST  BUYS  in  seasonal  or 
new  products  and  other  tips  on 
ways  to  meet  everyday  food 
marketing  problems  have  been 
published  almost  continuously 
since  June  1920  in  this  Divi- 
sion's "Boston  Weekly  Retail 
Price  Report . " 

"SINCE  1925",  an  officer 
writes,  "this  Division  has  used 
the  radio  fairly  constantly  for 
the  dissemination  of  consumer 
food  marketing  information.  In 
the  beginning,    time  on  the  air 


was  provided  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
a  radio  station.  During  the 
last  few  years,  v/ith  the  in- 
creasing number  of  consumer 
radio  periods  on  various  sta- 
tions, the  Division  has  helped 
by  supplying  data  as  well  as 
speakers  .  .  .  Special  consumer 
newspaper  stories  have  been 
prepared  since  1921,  and  for  the 
last  2  years  we  have  issued  a 
regular  weekly  market  news  re- 
lease under  the  title  'Fresh 
Food  Facts. ' " 

"CHIEF  AIM  of  this  consumer 
information  work  has  been  to 
help  the  consumer  in  her  market- 
ing practices  and  encourage  her 
understanding  of  the  vast  busi- 
ness of  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution, but  the  Division  has 
also  striven  to  arouse  in  Massa- 
chusetts farmer-producer  groups 
recognition  of  consumer  needs 
and  requirements,  fragmentary 
as  is  our  knowledge  of  them. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  easier  for 
business  to  understand  consum- 
ers than  it  is  for  consumers  to 
understand  business." 

WE  would  like  to  add  to 
this  record  of  informational 
work  for  consumers  by  local  and 
State  governments.  What  is  be- 
ing done  in  your  State  or  city? 

fJB  SIGNS  that  consumers  should 
find  it  increasingly  easier 
to  get  graded  canned  goods  in  gro- 
cery stores  are  reaching  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  More 
labels  bearing  grade  designations 
than  ever  before  are  coming  to 
official  attention  this  year, 
they  report.  The  biggest  user 
of  grade  labels,  distributing 
all  over  the  country,   plans  to 


double  the  number  of  such  labels 
this  year  over  last.  Firms 
which  used  to  be  content  with 
descriptive  terms  are  joining  in 
the  procession  to  the  more  defi- 
nite "Grade  A",  "Grade  B",  and 
"Grade  C"  terms  employed  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture grades  for  canned 
goods.  .  .  .  Guessing  at  con- 
sumer reaction  to  trade  prac- 
tices is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  manufacturers  have  to 
do.  If  you  find  grade  designa- 
tions a  help  in  selecting  your 
canned  goods,  why  not  so  write 
to  the  distributor  or  packer  who 
provided  you  with  this  yard- 
stick of  value?  If  you  want 
graded  canned  goods  and  can't 
find  them,  ask  your  grocer  when 
he  will  be  stocking  them. 

fS  "TELL  us",  asks  a  New  Jersey 
consumer,  "if  oranges  that 
are  waxed  are  bad  for  us."  No, 
they  are  not.  Waxing  is  not  a 
very  common  method  used  by  pack- 
ers to  treat  oranges  so  as  to 
prevent  decay  from  blue  mold 
developing  on  the  route  to  mar- 
ket. We  described  blue  mold  in 
our  article  on  "Watchwords  on 
Waste",  in  the  December  15, 
1935,  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  Waxing 
has  no  effect  on  the  internal 
quality  of  the  orange,  unless  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion which  would  normally  take 
place  and  thereby  to  maintain 
the  juiciness  of  the  fruit. 
Washing  oranges  in  a  borax  solu- 
tion is  a  much  more  usual  kind 
of  skin  treatment  to  accomplish 
the  same  protection  against  de- 
cay. A  housewife  who  wants  to 
make  marmalade  with  skins  which 
have  been  either  waxed  or  washed  in 
a  borax  solution  can  do  so  safely 
if  the  oranges  have  been  thor- 
oughly washed  before  skinning. 
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S  alute 
"bo  tKe 
"Wonder 


B 


ean 


OU  TSI,  one  of  the  gods  of  agricul- 
ture, according  to  Chinese  legend, 
wishing  to  give  humans  a  superior  food, 
planted  a  soybean  seed.  His  seed  pros- 
pered and  from  its  increase  grew  great 
crops  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  gen- 
erations have  supplied  a  valuable  source 
of  tissue-building-and-repairing  food  to 
people  who  have  never  known  the  taste  of 
cow's  milk  and  seldom  tasted  meat. 


CENTURIES  before  there  were  any 
I written  records,  soybeans  were  an  essen- 
tial food  of  Orientals.  Ancient  Chinese 
:books  recount  more  than  400  ways  of  preparing 
them.  Decades  before  we  turned  curious  eyes  on 
them,  soybeans  were  used  for  important  indus- 
trial products.  To  Occidentals,  they  now  come 
as  something  like  a  Twentieth  Century  wonder. 

RICHEST  of  all  vegetables  in  protein, 
•soybeans  are  given  a  white  mark  by  nutritionists 
for  their  potential  aid  to  consumers  with  small 
budgets  who  want  to  keep  their  family  diets  in 
balance . 


Human  food,  forage  crop,  iaclory  raw  material, 
and  soil  builder  •  •  lliese  are  \\ie  attributes 
oP  SOYBEANS,  one  oFnalures  most  versa.- 
tile  crops. 


ECONOMISTS  point  out  that  the  use  of  soybeans 
in  industry,  laudable  as  it  is,  does  not  offer  promise 
of  solving  the  farmers'  surplus  problem  in  the 
immediate  future.  Although  the  1935  crop  of 
5  million  acres  was  the  largest  on  record,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  product  of  not  more  than  1 
million  acres  is  going  into  nonfood  commercial 
uses.  This  use  of  soybeans  in  all  industry  makes 
up  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  acreage  which 
formerly  produced  feed  for  horses  and  mules, 
displaced  by  the  automobile  industry  alone. 


TO  INDUSTRY  soybeans  are  even  more  of 
a  wonder  bean  since  science  has  revealed  the 
dozens  of  ways  in  which  they  can  be  used  as 
factory  raw  material. 

FARMERS,  struggling  with  feed  problems 
for  their  livestock,  with  soil  impoverished  by 
other  crops,  are  learning  the  great  value  of  this 
protein  food  for  animals  and  the  soil-building 
qualities  of  the  plant  in  restoring  nitrogen  to 
exhausted  earth. 

WITHIN  the  century,  from  an  almost 
unknown  plant,  American  farmers  have  made  soy- 
beans a  major  crop,  and  production,  in  response 
to  food,  factory,  and  farm  demand,  is  now  ex- 
panding faster  than  with  any  other  agricultural 
crop. 

MORE  VERSATILE  a  bean  has  never  been 
known  to  science.  From  the  seed  comes  meal  and 
oil.  Out  of  the  meal  can  be  made  flour  for  use 
in  infant  foods,  macaroni,  breakfast  foods, 
bread,  and  cakes.  Soybean  oil  meal  provides 
feeds  and  fertilizer  for  farm  use.  Out  of  the 
oil  can  be  made  soap,  enamels,  varnishes, 
paints,  salad  oils,  cooking  fats,  linoleum, 
printing  inks,  and  lubricating  oils. 
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Green  soybeans,  boiled  in  water 
flavored  with  soy  sauce  or  salt,  are 
a  favorite  with  Oriental  people, 
yoimg  and  old. 


NOR  does  the  list  stop  there.  Lecith- 
in— useful  to  bakers  and  confectioners — is  still 
another  valued  byproduct.  Celluloid,  and  even 
glycerine,  can  be  made  from  soybean  oil.  From 
the  dried  beans  come  soy  sauce,  soAips,  sprouts, 
roasted  beans,  a  vegetable  milk  in  liquid, 
powdered,  or  curd  form.  To  these  and  other 
uses  science  is  adding  constantly. 

SO  MULTITUDINOUS  are  the  uses  of  these 
beans,  the  wonder  is  that  they  had  not  long  ago 
become  an  important  agricultural  crop  in  this 
country.  That  development  had  to  wait  on 
science.  Only  certain  types  will  grow  in  cer- 
tain soils  and  climates.  Research  into  these 
type  and  soil  relationships  takes  time  and 
money — rare  resources  of  the  average  farmer. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  clipper,  back  from  trad- 
ing along  the  China  coast,  brought  the  first 
soybeans  to  this  country.  That  was  in  1804. 
Then  they  were  a  botanical  curiosity,  and  fash- 
ionable houses  grew  the  beans  in  their  gardens. 
From  gardens  to  a  national  crop  has  taken  over 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 


UNION  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  lacking  many  of  the  more 
common  foods,  were  given  soybean 
"coffee",  but  aside  from  that  brief 
emergence  into  the  front  lines, 
nothing  much  was  heard  of  soybeans 
from  their  arrival  in  this  country 
until  1890  when  the  Government  be- 
gan experimenting  with  them.  These 
early  Government  experiments  showed 
soybeans  were  a  fine  soil  builder 
when  plowed  under,  and  made  fine 
forage  for  livestock.    Farmers  were 

urged   to   plant   more  for 

these  purposes. 


ANOTHER  WAR,  IN 
1915,  encouraged  explora- 
tions into  the  use  of  soy- 
bean oil.  A  shortage  of 
cottonseed  in  the  South 
coincided  with  a  surplus 
of  soybean  seed  in  North 
Carolina.  Mills  dependent 
on  cottonseed  oil  turned 
to  soybeans  for  some  of 
their  supplies.  War  con- 
ditions which  forced  large 
exports  of  meat  and  boost- 
ed food  prices  provoked  some  more  researches  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  new  cheap 
sources  of  proteins  for  human  consumption. 

SLOWLY  and  gradually  over  the  years, 
soybeans  have  won  through  to  their  present 
recognition  as  a  valuable  aid  to  good  farming, 
a  commercially  worth-while  crop,  a  useful  human 
food,  and  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  industry. 
To  State  experiment  stations,  together  with 
experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  must 
go  most  of  the  credit. 

PROTECTIVE  foods,  modern  nutrition- 
ists have  drilled  into  Occidental  minds,  are  a 
necessary  part  of  any  diet  if  bodies  are  to  at- 
tain their  greatest  growth  and  maintain  their 
maximum  strength.  Daily  calory  requirements  of  H' 
the  average  American  are  around  3,000.  At  least 
half  of  these  needed  3,000  calories,  according 
to  one  eminent  authority,  should  be  provided  by 
protective  foods. 

WESTERN  world  consumers  know  fruits, 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
protective  foods  par  excellence .     Soybeans  now 
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come  to  claim  rank  with  these  foods  because  they 
are  rich  in  high  quality  protein,  rich  in  min- 
erals, and  rich  in  vitamins.  Often  they  have 
the  additional  virtue  of  being  cheaper  sources 
of  some  of  these  food  values  which  ordinarily 
come  high. 

WITHOUT  benefit  of  modern  nutritional 
knowledge,  millions  of  consumers  in  the  Far 
East,  forced  by  economic  necessity  to  an  almost 
exclusively  vegetable  diet,  have  compensated  for 
a  shortage  on  animal  foods  by  the  consumption  of 
soybeans.  Compensation  has  come  in  part  be- 
cause soybeans  furnish  a  protein  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  that  found  in  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 

NO  TWO  foods  are  exactly  identical  in 
their  protein,  which  is  a  composite  of  sub- 
stances, called  "amino  acids",  containing 
nitrogen.  Proteins  in  foods  vary  in  the  kind 
and  amount  of  the  amino  acids  they  contain. 
To  build  bodies  and  keep  them  in  working  order 
they  must  have  the  kind  of  proteins  that  are 
efficient  or  "complete."  Almonds,  eggs,  lean 
meat,  milk,  all  have  complete  proteins.  So  do 
soybeans  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  eastern  people,  are  the  only  source  of 
efficient  protein  within  pocketbook  reach. 

KEEPING  mineral- 
rich  foods  in  the  diet  and 
keeping  the  diet  within 
budget  limits,  too,  chal- 
lenge the  best  of  planners. 
Minerals  are  among  the  ma- 
jor necessities  of  a  bal- 
anced diet,  yet  many  of  the 
foods  rich  in  them  are  ex- 
pensive. Soybean  flour,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  both  a 
rich  and  a  cheap  source  of 
such  minerals  as  calcium  and 
iron. 


Government  experiments  on  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  soU  showed  that  when 
soybeans  were  cut  for  hay  and  roots 
were  left  in  the  ground,  the  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  was  3.5  bushels 
greater  than  when  no  soybeans  were 
grown.  When  the  entire  soybean 
crop  was  turned  under  for  fertiliz- 
ing the  soil,  the  yield  of  wheat  was 
6.6  bushels  an  acre  greater  than 
when  the  soybeans  were  cut  for 
hay. 


BUILDING  bones  without  calcium  in  the 
diet  is  as  difficult  as  making  glass  without 
sand.  Calcium  needs  are  imperative  if  bones  are 
to  grow  straight  and  teeth  strong.  Soybean 
flour  scores  again,  this  time  as  a  cheap  source 
of  calcium. 

LECITHIN,  a  phosphorus-like  substance 
found  in  vital  organs  and  nervous  tissue  of 
humans,  is  still  another  constituent  of  soy- 
beans. Important  as  a  transporter  of  fat  around 
the  body  and  a  builder  of  tissues  instead  of  fat 
deposits,  lecithin  has  commercial  uses,  too. 
Bakers  use  it  to  improve  shortening  effects. 
Confectioners  add  a  little  to  candies  to  make 
them  glossier,  or  to  gumdrops  to  keep  them  from 
hardening.  Egg  yolk  used  to  be  the  chief  com-, 
mercial  source  of  lecithin  until  soybeans  were 
found  to  be  cheaper.  One  pound  of  soybean  flour 
contains  as  much  lecithin  as  4  to  6  eggs. 

VITAMINS  have  not  passed  by  this 
extraordinary  bean.  Tests  show  that  it  is  a 
probable  source  of  Vitamin  A  (the  good-general- 


condition  vitamin) 
"appetite"  vitamin) 


a  good  source  of  B  (the 
and  G  (the  "anti-pellagra" 
vitamin) .  Bean  sprouts  can 
claim  C,  the  scurvy-fight- 
ing vitamin.  Flour  made 
from  the  beans  with  only 
light  heat  treatment  re- 
tains their  Vitamins  A  and 
B.  Solvent-extracted  flour 
loses  practically  all  Vita- 
min A  which  is  found  in  the 
oil  instead  of  the  flour. 

NEGATIVE  virtues 
are  sometimes  the  most  com- 
mendable for  consumers  who 
must  guard  against  certain 
nutrients  in  food.  Soy- 
beans, unlike  most  beans, 
are  shy  on  starch.  For  this 
reason  they  are  recognized 
as  a  good  food  for  people 
needing  a  low  starch  diet. 
For  some  years  food  compa- 
nies have  had  on  the  market 
forms  of  soybean  flour  pre- 
paredforsuchspecialdiets . 

OTHER  BEANS  take 
honors  in  carbohydrate 
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supremacy,  and  many  foods,  such  as 
white  flour,  cornmeal,  macaroni, 
bread,  and  sugar,  are  better  sources 
of  these  energy-giving  nutrients  than 
is  soybean  flour.  Energy-giving 
quality  in  food,  however,  comes  not 
only  from  carbohydrates  but  also  from 
fat  and  protein.  Since  soybeans  rate 
grade  A  in  these  two,  soybean  flour 
as  a  source  of  energy  is  no  laggard. 

LITTLE  wonder,  then,  with 
such  qualities  to  commend  them,  that 
food  experts  look  upon  soybeans  as  a 
useful  addition  to  the  diet  of  fami- 
lies in  areas  where  animal  products 
are  scarce  or  where  pocketbooks  are 
slim,  and  particularly  of  families  on 
relief  who  must  stretch  their  dollars 
farthest. 


BLOCKING  their  more  exten- 
sive use  as  a  green  vegetable  has 
been  the  limited  development,  until 
recently,  of  varieties  suitable  for  consumption 
in  this  form.  Between  types  of  soybeans  there 
is  as  much  difference  as  between  types  of  corn; 
some  are  good  for  eating  as  a  green  vegetable, 
some  not  so  good.  A  few  years  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sent  its  experts  to  the  Far 
East  to  bring  back  seeds  of  green  vegetable 
varieties.  In  the  past  2  years  experiments  on 
these  seeds  have  been  going  ahead  with  success, 
and  farmers  are  planting  more  and  more  of  them 
each  year. 

NUTTIER,  richer  in  flavor  than  tender 
lima  beans,  soybeans  would  probably  rate  highest 
in  popular  favor  in  the  green,  rather  than  the 
dried,  form.  Their  pods  are  tough  and  the 
beans  are  difficult  to  shell,  but  if  the  pods 
are  first  boiled  for  3  minutes  they  will  shell 
readily.  The  oriental  way,  more  piquant,  is  to 
boil  them  in  water  flavored  with  soy  sauce  or 
salt,  and  then  eat  the  bean  directly  from  the 
pcd.  Some  beginning  has  been  made  in  canning 
the  green  beans,  and  those  who  have  tried  it 
praise  soybean  salad. 

GREEN  soybeans  sometimes  can  step  in 
and  fill  a  breach  when  other  fresh  vegetables 
fail.  Because  of  different  maturing  dates,  soy- 
beans can  spread  the  green  vegetable  season  for 
farm   families  which  cannot  afford  fresh  vege- 


Soybean  seeds  must  he  treated,  before  planting,  v/ith  bacteria  to  stimulate 
the  plant  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  greater  its  capacity  to  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  greater  the  protein  content  of  the  plant  and  the 
greater  its  capacity  to  leave  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 


tables  shipped  from  distant  places.  Because 
soybeans  resist  drought  better  than  many  other 
greens,  they  are  a  good  insurance  for  farm  fam- 
ilies where  that  weather  misfortune  may  descend. 

DRIED  bean  uses  read  like  a  bill  of 
fare,  from  soup  to  nuts,  though  of  course  no 
nutritionally  wise  planner  would  include  only 
one  food  in  even  the  simplest  and  cheapest  diet. 
Between  the  soup  and  nuts,  however,  could  come 
baked  soybeans,  flavored  perhaps  with  soy  sauce 
or  Worcestershire  sauce  which  now-a— days  is 
frequently  a  soybean  product.  Next  might  come  a 
salad  of  bean  sprouts,  either  cooked  or  raw,  and 
dressed  with  a  soybean  salad  oil  (sole  exception 
to  the  dried  bean  menu) .  Salad  might  be  touched 
off  with  a  bit  of  soybean  curd,  also  a  dried 
bean  product.  Candy  made  with  the  roasted  beans 
could  even  top  off  the  meal,  with  a  soybean 
beverage  or  even  with  soybean  milk. 

"MILKING"  dried  soybeans  is  an 
achievement  learned  from  the  peasants  of  the 
Far  East.  Compared  with  cow's  milk,  soybean 
milk  contains  most  of  the  same  food  substances 
but,  pint  for  pint,  only  one-sixth  as  much 
calcium,  less  fat,  and  no  milk  sugar.  Its  pro- 
tein, though  more  "efficient"  than  any  other 
vegetable  protein,  is  less  in  quantity  and  not 
equal  in  quality  to  proteins  in  animal  milk. 
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FLOUR,  so  far,  is  the  major  food  use 
of  soybeans.  An  unpleasant  beany  taste  in  soy- 
bean flour  used  to  weigh  against  its  more  exten- 
sive consumption.  Now  science  has  removed  that 
blemish,  and  made  possible  refinement  of  the 
flour  so  that  it  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet. 
Wheat  flour  must  always  be  combined  with  it  to 
give  the  bread,  cakes,  and  cookies  the  texture 
desired. 

GREEN  and  dried  seed  uses  only  begin 
the  amazing  list  of  character  roles  which  soy- 
beans can  play  in  human  lives.  Two  other  big 
parts  come  when  the  oil  is  extracted  and  oil 
meal  is  left  to  work  upon.  Both  the  oil  and 
the  meal  can  be  used  for  human  food  and  indus- 
trial uses. 

FROM  SALAD  OIL  to  doormats,  soybean 
oil  is  capable  of  supplying  a  hundred  needs, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  listed  on  page  3. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  demand  will  come  from  in- 
dustry which  is  finding  the  oil  and  its  deriva- 
tives adaptable  for  many  purposes.  Soybeans  are 
credited  even  with  sinking  ships  in  the  World 
War  when  glycerine,  obtained  from  soy  soap  manu- 
facture, was  redistilled  and  made  into  high  ex- 
plosives. From  meal  come  glue,  paper  sizing, 
and   plastics.      One    important    automobile  firm 


has  made  notable  experiments  with  soybean  ac- 
cessories . 

TOPPING  all  their  variegated  uses, 
soybeans  have  in  the  past  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  have  their  major  useful- 
ness on  the  farm.  More  farmers  are  coming  to 
learn  the  value  of  soybean  meal  for  their  live- 
stock and  poultry,  and  for  fertilizer,  soybean 
hay  and  soybean  pasture  for  livestock  and  poul- 
try, and  finally  soybean  plants,  plowed  under, 
for  soil  improvement. 

HOW  GOOD  a  j  ob  is  done  by  soybeans  in 
improving  the  soil  depends  on  the  inoculation  of 
the  plants,  how  much  of  the  crop  is  returned  to 
the  soil,  and  the  effect  of  the  roots  on  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 

TO  DO  their  best  work  as  a  soil  builder 
soybeans  must  be  plowed  under.  When  the  AAA 
classified  crops  for  the  1936  soil  conservation 
program,  it  put  soybeans  under  the  "soil- 
building"  class,  for  which  special  payments  are 
to  be  made,  only  when  they  are  turned  under  for 
green  manure.  When  the  beans  are  harvested  for 
grain — so  that  the  seeds  can  be  used  for  human 
food  or  for  industrial  purposes,  or  for  hay — 
for  animal  food — then  soybeans  are  classed  as  a 
"soil-depleting"  crop,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. In  the  South,  where  farm- 
ers more  frequently  plant  soybeans 
between  rows  of  other  crops  or  graze 
them  off,  soybeans  are  a  "soil-de- 
pleting" crop  only  if  they  are  har- 
vested for  crushing.  In  other  cases 
in  the  South  and  in  some  East-Central 
States  they  can  be  counted  "soil- 
conserving"  or  "soil-building", 
depending  upon  the  handling  of  the 
crop . 

PRODUCTION  of  soybeans  has 
been  leaping  ahead  on  the  farms  of 
this  country.     Fifteen  years  ago  it 

[Concluded  on  page  22] 


One  method  of  making  soybean  milk,  tested  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
is  to  wash  the  beans  and  soak  overnight;  remove 
the  skins  and  grind  the  beans  very  fine;  put 
ground  beans  in  a  cheesecloth  bag,  in  a  bow^l 
of  lukew^arm  water,  using  3  quarts  to  each  pound 
of  dried  beans;  work  with  the  hands  for  5  to  10 
minutes;  wring  the  bag  of  pulp  until  dry;  boil  the 
milk  on  a  low  fire  for  30  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently; add  sugar  and  salt  to  taste;  keep  in  a 
cold  place. 


for  Sale 


Hov  Governmenl  progress 
lovard  prelecting  consumers 
from  poisons  is  vipin^  out  some 
old  prejudices  against  food 
colors. 


ENERATIONS  that  grew  up  to  dread  the  bright 
amazing  green  which  peas  acquire  from  con- 
tact with  copper  salts  still  feel  suspicious  of 
artificially  colored  foods.  Their  suspicions 
grew  out  of  two  valid  reasons. 

MOTIVES  of  food  manufacturers  who 
originally  used  food  colors  laid  them  open  to 
doubt.  They  acted  on  the  discovery  that  infe- 
rior food  could  be  colored  to  look  like  the 
best  of  its  field,  and  that  products  which  were 
actually  past  the  edible  stage  could  be  given 
a  false  glow  of  health  and  youth. 

MATERIALS  used  for  food  colors  caused 
the  second  basis  for  doubt.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  brilliance  was  brought  about  too  often 
by  highly  poisonous  colors. 

NOWADAYS  the  use  of  artificial  color- 
ing does  not  necessarily  condemn  either  the 
food  or  the  intention  of  the  manufacturer  who 
produces  it.  But  the  motive  behind  its  use  is 
still  significant.  Whether  using  these  colors 
is  regarded  by  Government  guardians  of  food 
integrity  as  illegal,  as  legal  when  correctly 
labeled,    or    as    perfectly    legitimate  without 


label  declaration,  depends  not  only  on  whether 
the  colors  are  harmless  but  also  upon  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  used. 

DECORATION  comes  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  an  honest  use  for  harmless  artificial 
colors,  subject  to  no  restriction.  Candies  and 
cake  icing  may  come  in  any  tint  a  confectioner 
can  devise  from  safe  materials,  and  they  need 
not  be  labeled  as  artifically  colored  unless 
the  color  is  added  to  certain  fruit  type  candies 
so  as  to  deceive  as  to  fruit  content.  The 
principle  underlying  this  practice  is  that  con- 
sumers are  getting  what  they  expect  of  the  food. 
The  colors  neither  lead  to  false  expectations, 
nor  represent  the  addition  of  an  ingredient 
they  do  not  ordinarily  anticipate. 

ADDITION  of  artificial  color  where  it 
is  not  expected  normally  is  subject  to  more  re- 
striction. Tomato  paste,  for  instance,  is  nor- 
mally expected  by  the  purchaser  to  have  only 
the  natural  coloring  matter  of  the  tomato.  The 
addition  of  artificial  color  to  make  a  more  in- 
tensely colored  product,  therefore,  under  Food 
and  Drug  regulations,  requires  label  declaration 
of  the  added  dye. 
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IMITATING  a  genuine  article  is  pos- 
sible for  synthetic  substitutes  by  means  of 
artificial  color.  In  that  case  the  v/ord  "Imi- 
tation" along  with  the  statement  "artifically 
colored"  goes  one  step  further  to  prevent  de- 
ception. Because  imitation  vanilla  extract 
would  look  like  water  without  the  caramel 
(burnt  sugar)  color,  the  honestly  labeled  bot- 
tle of  "Imitation  Vanilla"  flavor  is  a  common 
sight  on  the  grocer's  shelves. 

EXCEPTION  to  this  rule  was  made  by  a 
special  statute  passed  by  Congress  to  allow 
butter  and  cheese  to  be  artifically  colored 
yellow  without  being  so  labeled,  but  heavily 
taxing  the  sale  of  colored  margarine  regardless 
of  its  label. 


INFERIORITY  or  damage  concealed  by 
color  is  illegal.  Thus  if  green  tomatoes,  in- 
stead of  ripe  ones,  were  made  into  tomato  paste 
and  the  paste  were  colored  with  a  red  dye  to  look 
like  tomato  paste  from  ripe  tomatoes,  that  would 
constitute  concealment  of  inferiority  and  the 
offense  could  not  be  corrected  by  declaring  the 
artifical  color  on  the  label.  Food  enforcement 
officials  would  still  charge  the  product  to  be 
adulterated.  Always  the  officers  are  on  the  look- 
out for  the  yellow  color  which  makes  plain  noodles 
look  like  egg  noodles,  makes  eggless  cake  look 
like  proper  egg-made  cake,  or  helps  macaroni 
actually  made  of  cheaper  flours  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  made  of  the  rich-colored 
"semolina . " 


Most  of  the  miUioiis  of  bottles  of  "pop"  sold  in  America 
each  year  go  to  children.  Pertinent  facts  about  the 
contents  are  on  the  crown  caps  of  the  bottles. 


Look  on  tiie  label  when  you  buy  vanilla  to  see  if  it  is  "Pure 
Extract"  or  ''Imitation  Vanilla"  flavor.  Notice  that  your  bottle  of 
is  net  labeled  ''Maraschino"  but  tells  what  it  really  holds. 


POISON  colors  are  of  course  entirely 
illegal.  If  the  authorities  can  prove  that  an 
artifical  color  in  any  food  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce  has  been  used  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity so  that  the  food  may  hurt  the  health  of 
anyone  eating  it,  the  manufacturers  are  guilty 
of  a  punishable  crizie. 

CHOICE  open  to  manufacturers  used  to 
be  only  between  mineral  pigments  and  vegetable 
colors.  Of  the  minerals,  the  few  that  worked 
well  were  likely  to  be  poisonous.  Vegetable 
dyes  are  generally  harmless,  and  still  in  use, 
but  as  colors  they  are  not  so  acceptable. 

COAI^TAR  DYES,  next  on  the  scene,  made 
a  prettier  showing.  But  dyes  starting  from  the 
same  coal  derivative  can  be  deadly  poison  or 
perfectly  safe,  depending  on  the  mysterious  laws 
of  chemical  formation.  So  the  first  job  wait- 
ing when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  over 
the  regulation  of  coal-tar  dyes  30  years  ago  was 
to  determine  which  was  which. 

SEVEN  safe  colors  went  on  the  "permit- 
ted" list  after  thorough  investigation  of  coal- 
tar  dyes.    Since  then,  8  other  shades  have  made 


Vanilla 
cherries 


the  grade,  giving  15  in  all:  4  shades 
of  red,  1  shade  of  orange,  5  yellows, 
3  greens,  and  2  blues.  (Strictly 
speaking,  the  name  "coal-tar"  dyes 
no  longer  applies  accurately,  since 
the  process  of  making  the  dye  now 
skips  the  coal-tar  stage,  deriving 
the  dye  by  a  different  line  direct 
from  the  mutual  ancestor  of  both  coal 
tar  and  the  dje — coal  itself.  But 
the  name  "coal-tar  dye"  still  holds 
good  in  general  use.) 

ASSURANCE  cf  complete  safe- 
ty is  offered  to  consumers  by  manu- 
facturers who  take  advantage  of  the 
system  of  Government  certification. 
These  manufacturers  send  in  samples 
of  each  batch  of  dye  for  examination 
by  the  chemists  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  If  the  dye  meets  the 
rigid  legal  requirements  of  purity, 
the  manufacturers  receive  lot  numbers 
to  go  on  the  label  of  the  dye.  They 
may  then  sell  that  lot  of  color  as 
"certified  color"  and  any  food  in 
which  it  is  used  may  be  labeled  as 
containing  certified  color. 

[Conclnded  on  page  22] 


Easter  egg  dyes  are 
now  safe  for  young 
experimenters  in. 
taste. 
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The  new  Kome  in 
Washington  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


URPLUSES  of  oranges  in  lush  years,  and 
freezing  weather  which  leaves  a  crop  unfit 
for  market  as  fresh  fruit,  intermittently  have 
been  serious  problems  of  orange  growers  for 
years.  They  represent,  too,  waste  for  con- 
sumers who  need  a  larger  quota  of  this  Vitamin- 
C-rich  fruit.  Now  comes  the  possibility  of 
easing  those  problems  for  growers  and  increasing 
the  availability  of  Vitamin  C  to  consumers. 

A  NEW  process  for  canning  of  orange 
juice  which  retains  much  of  the  "bite"  of  the 
fresh  fruit  has  been  developed  by  the  Govern- 
ment's Citrus  Products  Laboratory  at  Winter 
Haven,  Florida,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  process,  now  in  use  in 
California  and  Florida,  is  expected  to  make  it 
possible  to  prevent  losses  to  growers  which  have 
occurred  from  surpluses  and  freezing  weather. 

LAUNCHING  a  new  type  of  product  raises 
other  questions.  Growers  want  to  know  whether 
the  marketing  of  orange  juice  will  cut  into  their 
market  for  fresh  fruit  or  add  to  their  income. 
Processors  want  to  know  how  widely  consumers  will 
accept  factory-processed  orange  juice  and  add 
this  to  their  present  consumption  of  the  fresh 
fruit. 

A  CITRUS  consumption  survey  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA  may  answer  some  of 
these  questions.  This  survey  is  inquiring  into 
consumer  habits  and  preferences  in  two  large 
cities  in  regard  to  fresh  and  canned  citrus 
fruit,  and  into  methods  of  distribution  of  those 
products.     Summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  "Washington 


will  be  published  when  available  in  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE. 


CANNED  orange  juice  has  been  slow  to 
develop  because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
way  to  preserve  the  fresh  fruit  flavor.  The 
Government  laboratory  experts  think  they  have 
solved  this  difficulty  by  "flash  pasteurizing" 
the  juice — pushing  the  temperature  to  a  high 
point  for  a  few  seconds  only — and  by  removing 
the  air  before  pasteurization,  which  preserves 
both  flavor  and  Vitamin  C.  Like  boiled  water, 
pasteurized  orange  juice  may  have  a  slightly 
flat  taste  because  the  air  has  been  driven  out. 
The  original  tang  may  be  restored  by  pouring  the 
juice  from  one  container  to  another  six  or  eight 
times  before  serving. 

"TREE-RIPENED"  oranges,  incidentally — 
we  are  asked  so  frequently  about  this  kind  of 
orange  by  consumers — is  a  misleading  expression. 
The  term  implies  that  there  are  other  methods  of 
ripening,  but  citrus  fruit  is  ripened  on  the 
tree  if  it  is  ripened  at  all.  There  is  no  other 
known  method  of  bringing  about  maturity.  There 
are  methods  of  bringing  about  an  appearance  of 
maturity,  such  as  treatment  with  ethylene  gas  or 
by  dyeing  the  skin.  Both  methods,  when  applied 
to  immature  fruit,  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, are  illegal.  See  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE, 
December  16,  1935. 


ONSUMERS  in  Canada  are  going  to  have  their 
purchase  of  canned  goods  still  further 
simplified  as  a  result  of  a  new  ruling  on  uni- 
form can  sizes  recently  announced  by  their 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


APPROVAL  of  labels  on  off-size  cans 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  refused  by  this 
Department  until  a  further  study  of  standard- 
ized containers  has  been  made.  Stocks  already 
packed  and  prepared  for  shipment  are  not  subject 
to  this  ruling,  but  can  manufacturers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  lay  in  new  supplies  of  nonstandard 
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containers  until  the  Department  has  revised  its 
present  list  of  container  sizes. 

PRESENT  approved  standard  sizes  are: 
8  ounces;  No.  1  regular;  No.  1  flat  special; 
No.  1  tall;  No.  2  squat;  No.  2  regular;  No.  2-^ 
flat;  No.  2|-  regular;  No.  3  regular;  No.  3B  (for 
canned  corn  on  the  cob);  and  No.  10  regular. 
Use  of  these  sizes  heretofore  has  not  been 
obligatory,  but  recommended.  Canners  could  use 
nonstandard  containers  provided  they  indicated 
the  net  weights  on  the  label  of  the  can. 

NO  restriction  applies  in  the  United 
States  on  the  number  of  different  sizes  which 
may  be  used  in  packing  any  fruit  or  vegetable, 
but  labels  of  cans  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce, under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  must  carry 
the  net  contents  in  pounds  and  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois. This  freedom  to  use  any  size  of  can  has 
resulted  in  the  marketing  of  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes,  which  makes  for  consumer  confusion. 

DISTINGUISHING,  for  instance,  between 
No.  2  and  No.  303  cans  confounds  the  most  ob- 
servant household  buyer.  Unless  you  put  them 
side  by  side,  your  eye  will  hardly  be  able  to 
take  in  the  difference.  Yet  No.  303  holds  be- 
tween 3  and  4  ounces  less  than  No .  2 .  If  you 
buy  three  No.  2  cans  of  tomatoes  for  20  cents, 
you  pay  5.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  food.  But 
if  the  cans  turn  out  to  be  No.  303  cans,  at  the 
same  price  for  three,  you  pay  6.7  cents  per 
pound.  Put  another  way,  for  20  cents  you  are 
getting  9  ounces  less  in  No.  303  than  in  No .  2 
cans.  If  it  were  corn,  which  is  heavier  than 
tomatoes  you  would  get  12  ounces  less  for  your 
20  cents. 

FEDERAL  Government  agencies  have  no 
power  to  prevent  such  consumer  confusion.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
attempted  to  get  agreement  among  canners  vol- 
untarily to  limit  the  number  of  can  sizes  as  an 
economy  measure.  Recommendations  for  simplifi- 
cation were  not  adopted. 

TEADYING  the  flow  to  market  of  certain 
California  fresh  fruits,  through  a  market- 
ing agreement  between  shippers  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  gain  for  growers  a 
larger  share  of  consumers'  dollars,  is  probably 
going  to  be  attempted  again  this  year,   as  it 


was  last.  Tentative  approval  of  the  plan  has 
been  made  by  the  Secretary.  Shippers  arp  now 
considering  the  proposal  which  had  already  been 
discussed  at  a  public  hearing  at  Sacramento.  The 
fruits  to  be  covered  are  pears,  plums,  Elberta 
peaches,  apricots,  and  cherries. 

FARMERS  sometimes  get  no  returns  at 
all  when  their  supplies  swamp  the  market,  and 
often  they  do  not  profit  proportionately  when 
scarcity  compels  consumers  to  pay  a  high  price. 
Marketing  agreements  have  been  used  since  1933 
under  the  AAA  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  alternating 
gluts  and  shortages  of  the  perishable  farm  prod- 
ucts on  the  market. 

DEVICES  for  preventing  markets  from 
becoming  glutted,  under  this  agreement  pro- 
posed for  California  fresh  fruits,  include: 
(1)  limiting  shipments  of  poorer  grades  and 
sizes  when  necessary;  (2)  closing  down  on  ship- 
ments entirely  for  short  periods  until  con- 
sumers' demand  catches  up  with  supplies;  (3) 
controlling  shipments  from  concentration  points 
by  allotments  to  shippers. 

ADMINISTRATION  of  the  program  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  control  committee  of  growers 
and  shippers.  Successful  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  bring  benefits  to  about 
12,000  growers. 

OME  home  bread  makers  have  asked  us  what  the 
addition  of  malt  does  to  bread.  Bakers  use 
malt  because  it  turns  some  of  the  starch  in  the 
flour  into  sugar  for  yeast  to  feed  upon,  so 
that  the  volume  of  the  bread  is  greater  than 
it  would  be  without  malt.  Taste  is  affected 
little,  if  at  all,  by  the  addition  of  malt. 
Bakers'  malt  is  carefully  made  so  that  it  will 
have  the  correct  action.  Home  bread  makers  who 
want  to  experiment  will  find  that  malt  is  best 
used  in  the  ratio  of  i  ounce  to  12^  pounds  of 
flour,  mixed  first  with  the  wet  ingredients. 
Too  much  malt  may  make  the  dough  sticky. 

ON'T  forget — if  your  town  is  planning  com- 
munity canning  of  surplus  fruits  and  vege- 
tables this  summer  for  relief  distribution — 
the  useful  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  "Community  Canning  Centers",  which 
can  be  obtained  free  from  that  Bureau.  Detailed 
directions  are  given  on  arrangement,  equipment, 
methods,  yield  of  canned  products,  and  budgets. 
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Fifth-,  of  a  ne^  series  of  adequate 
diets  at  minimum,  cost  for  families 
of  varying  sizes  and  a^es,  Lased  on. 
studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco  — 
nomics.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


❖ 


Tvo  moderalely  active  adults,  a  ^irl  12  and  a  boy  9 


Consumer -ovned  Franklin 
Cooperative  Creamerj^  in 
Minneapolis  has  set  up  inils 
plant  IKis  laboratory  to  test 
all  milk  for  Lutterfat  and 
solids-not-fat . 


Dolnjuj  PjuxLicis  Company  . 


A  G-uide  to  StarLcia,rds  set  Ly  eacK  State 
for  GorLstitiierits  irt  dairy  prod"u_Gts. 


n^RINKING  milk  and  eating  cheese  may  seem  like 
the  same  admirable  habits  no  matter  v/here 
you  practice  them.  Yet  crossing  a  State  line 
may  change  the  food  value  in  your  milk.  Even 
the  constituents  of  the  wedge  of  cheese  with 
your  apple  pie  are  subject  to  regulations  vary- 
ing with  the  State  where  you  buy  it.  Two  dishes 
of  ice  cream  on  two  sides  of  a  border  may  be 
entirely  different  articles. 

DIFFERENCES  in  percentages  of  constit- 
uents in  dairy  products  set  by  law  in  different 
States  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  actual 
foods  in  the  States  must  vary  by  the  same  hard 
and  fast  rules.  Many  foods  sold  are  far  above 
the  legal  standards  set  for  them.  Competition 
for  a  quality  market  will  always  have  its  effect. 
Other  factors  sometimes  play  their  part  too.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  where 
consumers  can  read  in  a  free  monthly  publication 
of  the  Health  Department  the  exact  results  of 
surprise  tests  of  the  milk  in  all  the  dairies, 
the  butterfat  content  ranges  well  over  the  3.5 
percent  minimum  set  by  law. 


LEGAL  MINIMUM  standards  set  by  statute 
or  by  other  authority  with  power  from  the  State 
Legislature  are  significant  as  measures  of  the 
standard  of  consumer  protection  in  the  State. 
We  aim  here  to  summarize  the  main  points  of 
these  regulations  as  they  compare  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Federal  standards  for  dairy 
products  in  interstate  commerce,  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  using 
the  summary,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
covers  only  composition  of  the  dairy  products 
and  does  not  include  regulations  regarding  the 
important  questions  of  health,  hygiene,  and 
purity. 

BUTTERFAT  gives  the  "richness"  to 
milk — the  yellow  fat  globules  containing  most 
of  the  milk's  fuel  calories,  all  of  its  Vita — 
mins  A  and  D,  and  the  rich  flavor  we  have  come 
to  associate  with  good  milk.  Though  not  as 
vital  to  consumers  as  cleanliness  and  purity, 
the  butterfat  content  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  main  criterion  of  value  in  milk.  Only  two 
States  fail  to  set  a  minimum  standard  of  butter- 
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fat  content  for  milk  sold  within  their  borders. 
Thirteen  States  set  a  minimum  of  3  percent. 
Twenty-seven  raise  the  ante  to  3^  percent,  three 
go  on  up  to  about  3y  percent,  and  four  have  the 
highest  standard — percent.  The  improvement 
which  3-|-  percent  butterfat  content  makes  over  3 
percent  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of  the 
minute  difference  in  quantity  between  the  two 
amounts  of  butterfat  in  a  glass  or  even  in  a 
quart  bottle.  We  get  a  better  idea  when  we 
realize  that  it  makes  a  proportional  difference 
in  richness  amounting  to  an  increase  of  one- 
sixth,  which  adds  up  to  an  important  improve- 
ment in  nutrition  when  considered  in  terms  of  a 
year's  milk  drinking. 

OTHER  SOLIDS  in  milk  are  perhaps  even 
more  valuable  than  the  butterfat.  The  high- 
grade  proteins  for  building  and  repairing  our 
body  tissues,  the  minerals,  especially  calcium 
for  building  bones.  Vitamin  G,  which  helps  to 
keep  up  general  vitality  and  to  prevent  pel- 
lagra, the  digestible  milk  sugar  which  does 
other  valuable  jobs  for  the  body  besides  making 
its  contribution  of  fuel — all  these  nutrients 
are  in  the  "milk-solids-not-fat."  Some  States 
set  specific  minimum  standards  for  the  nonfat 
solids  in  milk,  ranging  from  8  to  8-g-  percent. 
Others  set  minimum  standards  only  for  total 
'solids  including  butterfat,  in  a  few  cases  as 
high  as  12  percent,  usually  about  llf  percent, 
sometimes  11-g-  and  occasionally  only  11  percent. 
In  one  State,  Maryland,  the  standard  for  total 
milk  solids  is  12|-  percent.  Only  six  States  are 
without  standards  covering  either  the  solids- 
not-fat  or  "total  milk  solids"  in  milk. 

FEDERAL  definitions  do  not  set  a 
specific  minimum  standard  of  butterfat  content 
in  milk  but  simply  describe  it  as  the  fresh 
lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  complete  milking 
except  at  calving  time. 

SKIM  MILK,  though  containing  all  of 
the  solids  of  the  whole  milk  except  fat  is 
seldom  sold  on  the  consumer  market.  It  is 
usually  returned  to  the  farmer  for  animal  feed- 
ing, kept  at  the  dairy  to  make  cottage  cheese 
and  buttermilk,  or  sold — in  either  fluid  or 
powdered  form — to  such  manufacturing  plants  as 
bakeries.  Little  powdered  dry  skim  milk  is 
available  directly  to  consumers.  Twenty-two 
States  have  regulations  guarding  against  dilu- 
tion of  skim  milk,   specifying  a  percentage  of 


milk  solids-not-fat  ranging  from  8  percent  up 
to  9-9/10  percent.  There  is  no  Federal  minimum 
standard  for  skim  milk. 

CREAM  is  pretty  generally  accepted  to 
be  18  percent  butterfat,  in  agreement  with  the 
Federal  standard.  One  State  jumps  it  to  22 
percent,  four  set  20  percent,  four  drop  below 
to  16  percent  and  four  have  no  standard.  Four 
States  and  the  Federal  rulings  add  that  whipping 
cream  must  be  30  percent  butterfat,  while  two 
other  States  call  this  cream  "medium"  and  add 
standards  above  and  below  for  "light"  and 
"heavy".  Heavy  cream  when  specified  varies  from 
34  percent  to  40  percent  butterfat. 

BUTTER  in  interstate  commerce  must 
meet  standards  enacted  by  Congress  in  1923.  It 
must  be  80  percent  butterfat.  Forty- two  States 
reflect  this  standard  in  their  own  regulations, 
16  of  them  adding  the  further  stipulation  that 
it  must  be  not  more  than  16  percent  water.  Two 
States,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  go  the  Federal 
law  one  better  with  a  standard  of  82-g-  percent 
butterfat,  and  five  have  no  State  regulation. 

SWEETENED  CONDENSED  milk  is  subject  to 
State  standards  varying  from  7.7  percent  to  8 
percent  butterfat  and  from  25^  percent  total 
solids  to  28  percent.  The  8  and  28  combination 
is  set  by  Federal  standard  and  since  most  con- 
densed milk  is  manufactured  for  interstate 
commerce  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  com- 
position of  the  condensed  milk  consumers  usually 
get. 

UNS7/EETENED  EVAPORATED  milk  is  also  a 
well  standardized  product  varying  very  little 
from  factory  to  factory  or  State  to  State.  Most 
States  set  the  same  legal  minimum  percentages 
as  the  Federal  standard  stipulates — 7.8  per- 
cent fat  and  25.5  percent  total  milk  solids,  with 
the  sum  of  the  two  figures  to  total  not  less  than 
33.7.  Though  some  have  none  at  all,  consumers 
can  feel  reasonably  certain  that  a  can  of  evap- 
orated milk  bought  anywhere  will  measure  at 
least  as  high  as  the  Federal  standard. 

ICE  CREAM  has  no  Federal  standard. 
Though  each  State  has  a  standard  for  minimum 
butterfat  ranging  from  8  to  14  percent  and  some 
have  standards  varying  from  18  to  20  percent  for 
other  milk  solids  in  plain  ice  cream,   even  the 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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EOUNG  VISITORS  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 
ics in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  as 
surprised  as  they  are  interested  v/hen  they  reach 
the  Nutrition  Studies  corridor  and  suddenly  walk 
into  rooms  full  of  cages  of  animals. 

SIvlALL  LABORATORY  animals  have  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  helping  scientific  research 
workers  to  learn  what  makes  human  beings  sick 
and  what  can  cure  them.  Guinea  pigs  are  tradi- 
tional research  helpers,  and  they  are  still 
working  at  it.  But  almost  every  breed  of  animal 
sometimes  serves  its  turn  for  science.  Experi- 
ments originally  worked  on  one  animal  are 
checked  on  others.  \Vhen  a  point  is  proved  on 
hens,  and  works  the  same  way  on  rats,  rabbits, 
dogs,  pigs,  and  even  on  monkeys — the  closest 
relative  of  humans — scientists  are  more  willing 
to  call  the  point  proved. 

WHITE  "albino"  rats  are  the  best 
all-round  laboratory  animal.  They  live  their 
lives  quickly,  but  not  too  quickly  for  depend- 
able observations.  They  are  vulnerable  to  ail- 
ments from  dietary  deficiencies  in  corresponding 
degrees  to  those  in  which  humans  suffer  from 
them.  And  they  are  very  polite  about  eating 
anything  that's  set  before  them,  even  if  it 
means  subsisting  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  green 
peppers.  This  makes  it  possible  for  research 
vvorkers  to  test  almost  every  food  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions. 

ANIMALS  in  the  Nutrition  Studies  lab- 
oratory are  concentrating  on  showing  what  hap- 


pens vrhen  certain  vitamins  are  missing  from  the 
diet  and  finding  out  exactly  how  much  of  which 
foods  will  fill  the  vitamin  lacks. 

VITAMINS  are  strange  things — not  so 
much  food  materials  themselves  as  stimulators 
to  help  the  body  make  use  of  other  substances. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  their  absence — 
and  are  still  more  noticeable  to  most  of  us  in 
their  absence  because  of  the  troubles  we  reap — 
and  originally  acquired  names  to  match  the  dis- 
eases that  came  when  they  were  missing  in  the 
diet.  Vitamin  C,  for  instance  is  the  "anti- 
scorbutic" or  scurvy-preventing  vitamin,  and 
the  sunshine  Vitamin  D  is  called  "anti- 
rachitic" because  it  stands  off  rickets. 

VITAMIN  A  was  once  called  the  "anti- 
infection"  vitamin,  because  without  it  people 
develop  infections  in  the  eyes,  sinuses,  ears, 
glands  of  the  mouth  and  throat  and  in  some  in- 
stances other  parts  of  the  body,  too.  Now  the 
name  is  outmoded  because  research  has  shown  that 
all  vitamins  help  to  raise  the  body's  resistance 
to  infection,  and  that  Vitamin  A  also  has  other 
jobs  to  do. 

TESTING  for  Vitamin  A  in  foods  is  car- 
ried on  in  much  the  same  way  as  tests  for  other 
vitamins.  The  laboratories  must  be  perfectly 
controlled  without  such  outside  causes  entering 
into  the  experiment  as  noise,  cold,  and  germs. 
The  food  and  the  animals  must  be  accurately 
weighed  and  perfect  records  kept  of  every  detail 
of  the  experiment.     Young  animals  from  families 
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of  the  same  strain  with  exactly  the  same  care 
and  environment  and  history  are  chosen. 

ALL  the  animals  receive  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  typical  Vitamin  A  test,  exactly  the 
same  "basal"  diet,  which  is  complete  in  every- 
thing the  animals  need  except  Vitamin  A.  This 
period  of  equal  diet  has  to  go  on  longer  in  the 
case  of  Vitamin  A  because — fortunately  for  us — 
this  vitamin  can  be  stored  up  in  the  body  and 
used  long  after  we  have  stopped  getting  it  in 
our  food.  So  the  rats  are  fed  the  basal  diet 
all  alike  until  they  have  used  up  all  their 
stored-up  Vitamin  A.  The  nutritionists  can  tell 
when  this  has  happened  becaue  the  rats  stop 
gaining  weight,  or  they  show  the  first  signs  of 
eye  trouble,  or  both;  there  are  faint  signs  that 
their  muscles  are  getting  flabby;  and  their  fur 
is  not  sleek  and  well-groomed  any  more.  There 
the  test  begins. 

ONE  of  each  family  is  put  in  the  group 
that  must  continue  on  the  vitamin-lacking  diet, 
the  "negative  control"  group.  The  others  are 
divided  up  into  groups  receiving  the  same  diet 
plus  different  graded  amounts  of  the  Vitamin  A 
food  to  be  tested.  If  the  test  is  carried  on 
correctly  with  enough  animals  to  make  individual 
variabilities  unimportant,  then  the  advantages 
the  animals  show  over  their  "negative  controls" 
can  be  credited  to  Vitamin  A.  By  the  amounts  of 
the  different  foods  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  results  in  the  animals,  the  researchers 
arrive  at  their  estimates  of  the  comparative 
potency  of  the  foods  in  Vitamin  A. 

ONE  interesting  Vitamin  A  test  was 
done  on  rats  4  weeks  old  which  had  the  same 
background  except  for  their  diet.  They  had  all 
been  fed  alike  except  that  37  of  them  had  had 
more  milk  than  the  other  38.  For  a  month  they 
were  deprived  of  their  milk  and  had  no  Vitamin 
A,  until  they  had  used  up  all  their  reserves. 
Then  for  8  weeks  more  they  were  all  fed  alike  on 
a  diet  with  a  limited  Vitamin  A  allowance.  At 
the  end  of  the  test  period,  examinations  showed 
that  three-quarters  of  the  animals  that  had  been 
brought  up  in  their  early  days  on  the  smaller 
amount  of  milk  had  infections,  and  only  one-quar- 
ter of  those  that  had  had  more  milk  had  developed 
infections  from  the  deprivation  experience. 

OTHER  TESTS  showed  that  rats  getting 
"small"  rather  than  "moderately  liberal"  amounts 


of  Vitamin  A  grew  up  nearly  to  normal  adult  size 
but  did  not  have  any  young  and  did  not  live 
long.  The  ones  that  got  the  moderately  liberal 
allowance  of  Vitamin  A  grew  up  to  fully  average 
adult  size,  had  young,  brought  them  up  com- 
fortably and  lived  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
those  on  a  diet  which  was  equally  good  in  every- 
thing but  Vitamin  A. 

OTHER  RESEARCHES  brought  the  conclu- 
sion that  rats  could  get  enough  Vitamin  A  to 
present  a  normal  picture  of  average  health,  to 
grow,  but  not  enough  to  become  parents  and  ap- 
parently too  little  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
down  in  health  at  what  should  be  the  prime  of 
life.  One  researcher  found  that  rats  which 
grew  normally  and  seemed  perfectly  all  right 
suddenly  developed  lung  disease  at  the  age  which 
corresponds  in  a  rat's  life  cycle  to  the  period 
when  statistics  show  young  men  and  women  to  be 
most  likely  to  develop  tuberculosis.  Nutrition 
experts  have  suggested  that  among  the  diseases 
that  could  be  traced  directly  to  lack  of  Vita- 
min A  in  the  diet,  tuberculosis  occupies  a 
major  spot. 

SO  FAR,  the  official  pronouncement  of 
the  experts  in  the  nutrition  laboratories  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  that  "Vitamin  A 
stimulates  growth  and  is  necessary  for  well- 
being  at  all  ages." 

RICHEST  in  Vitamin  A  of  all  foods  yet 
tested  is  fish  liver  oil,  which  usually  goes  on 
the  dietary  of  children  mainly  for  its  rich 
supply  of  the  rickets-preventing  Vitamin  D. 
Liver  is  rich  in  Vitamin  A,  too,  and  so  is  egg 
yolk.  Butter  and  cheese  are  also  high  on  the 
list.  It  is  only  the  cream  part  of  milk  that 
gives  it  its  high  rating  for  Vitamin  A,  but  milk 
deserves  the  rating  because  if  people  get  enough 
to  give  them  their  supply  of  the  other  essen- 
tials milk  gives,  they  are  likely  to  get  a  high 
total  of  Vitamin  A. 

GREEN  and  yellow  colors  seem  to  carry 
special  Vitamin  A  significance.  Yellow  corn  is 
better  than  white  corn  as  a  source  of  Vitamin 

A,  and  sweetpotatoes  than  white  potatoes,  car- 
rots than  cauliflower.  Thin  green  leaves  are 
headliners  for  Vitamin  A,  as  well  as  for  Vitamins 

B,  C,  and  G.  Experiments  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics   have   proved   that    the    outside  green 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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ROSPECTS  for  larger  supplies  of  food  products 
have  been  growing  with  the  months.  Bad 
winter  weather  has  been  followed  with  more 
favorable  weather.  Mild  temperature  during 
March  pushed  ahead  spring  farming  operations  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  country.  On  April  1 
farmers  reported  that  they  expected  to  plant 
more  this  year  than  in  any  of  the  past  3  years. 

SOIL  conditions  on  April  1  v;ere  favor- 
able. The  area  seriously  short  of  moisture 
appeared  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  areas 
deficient  in  1934  and  1935.  In  certain  areas 
excessive  moisture  in  March  delayed  planting 
and  progress  of  farm  work  but  damage  has  not 
been  serious.  One  of  the  main  effects  will  be 
later  marketing  of  certain  truck  crops. 

RETAIL  food  costs  continued  dovrn- 
ward  from  March  10  to  24  as  sup- 
plies showed  seasonal  increases. 
For  the  second  time  in  succession 
since  July  15,  1935,  the  index  of  retail  costs 
was  lower  than  food  costs  for  a  corresponding 
period  of  a  previous  year.  On  March  24,  costs 
were  about  1  percent  below  the  general  level  on 
March  26,  1935,  and  March  10,  1936. 

LOWER  food  costs  during  March  resulted 
mainly  from  a  substantial  reduction  in  farm 
prices.  Farm  prices  usually  decline  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  However,  the  drop  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  from  February  15  to  March  15 
was  the  largest  monthly  decline  experienced 
since  February  1933.  On  March  15,  the  index  was 
below  March  1935  and  at  its  lowest  level  since 
July  1935. 

FARIvIERS  received  lower  prices  on  March 
15  for  all  foods  except  fruits  and  potatoes. 
More  than  seasonal  declines  occurred  in  dairy 
products  and  truck  crops.  While  prices  paid  by 
farmers  also  decreased,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
cline was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  drop  in 
prices  received. 

INDEX  of  retail  food  costs  on  March 
24,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, was  79  percent  of  the  1923-25  average. 
This  compared  with  the  March  15,  1933,  index  of 
59.8  and  101.4  percent  on  March  15,  1929. 


CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Kind  of  food 


Mar.  Mar.  Change 
10,  24.       in  two 

1936        1936  weeks 


Dairy  products:  0 

Milk,  qt   11.8 

Cheese,  lb   27.1 

Butter,   lb   40.1 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb   32.9 

Rib  roast,   lb   29.4 

Chuck  roast,  lb   22.5 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb   32.1 

Lard,  lb   16.2 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  30.8 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   27.7 

Breast  lamb,  lb   12.8 

Square  chuck,  lb   21.5 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb   32.6 

Eggs,  doz   34.8 

Bread: 

White,  lb   8.3 

Rye,  lb   9.1 

Whole  wheat,  lb   9.3 

*3. 5-5.0  percent  butterfat 


0 

11.8* 
27.0 

38.7 

32.9 
29.2 
22.4 

33.1 
16.1 

30.8 

28.6 
12.7 
21.6 

32.4 
31.0 

8.2 

9.1   

9.3   

( continued) 


-0.4 
-3.5 


-0.7 

-0.4 

+3.1 
-0.6 


+3.2 
-0.8 
+0.5 

-0.6 
-10.9 

-1.2 


0- 


|LL  FOOD  groups  except  fruits  and  vegetables 
were    lower  in   cost    or   remained  unchanged 
during  the  2-week  period  between  March  10  and 


24.  Eggs  and  dairy  products  showed  the  largest 
decline.  While  meat  costs  as  a  whole  remained 
unchanged,  fresh  pork  prices  were  higher,  and 
beef  prices  were  lower.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
costs  increased  mainly  as  a  result  of  higher 
potato  prices. 


EGG  production  per  hen  during 
March  showed  the  largest  March 
increase  since  records  were  first 
started  12  years  ago.  Cost  of 
feeds  has  been  unusually  low  compared  with  egg 
prices,  and.this  coupled  with  better  weather  has 
encouraged  egg  production.  Further  seasonal 
increases  in  egg  production  are  to  be  expected 
during  April  and  May. 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Kind  of  food 


Mar. 
10, 
1936 


Mar . 
24, 

1936 


Change 
in  two 
weeks 


Cereal  products:  0  0  % 

Flour,   lb   4.8  4.8   

Macaroni,  lb  :   14.8  14.8   

Wheat  cereal   24.0  24.0   

(28-oz.  package) 

Vegetables — canned : 

Corn,  #2  can   11.3  11.3   

Peas,  #2  can   15.9  15.9  — 

Tomatoes,  #2  can   9.3  9.3   

Vegetables,  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb   2.4  2.5 

Onions,  lb   4.1  3.9 

Cabbage,  lb   3.8  3.9 

Vegetables — fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   7.9  7.9 

Spinach,  lb   6.9  7.1 

Carrots,  bunch   5.6  5.5 

Fruit — canned : 

Peaches,  #2-|-  can   17.9  17.8 

Pears,  §2\  can   22.3  22.2 

Pineapple,  #2|-  can   22.3  22.3   

Fruit — fresh: 

Apples,  lb   5.4  5.4   

Bananas,  lb   6.4  6.4   

Oranges,  doz   30.9  29.7  -3.9 


+4.2 
-4.9 
+2.6 


+2.9 
-1.8 

-0.6 
-0.4 


RECEIPTS  of  eggs  at  four  large  markets 
during  March  were  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
This  compares  favorably  with  February  when  re- 
ceipts were  about  60,000  cases  below  the  previ- 
ous year.  Part  of  the  March  receipts  were  ship- 
ments delayed  from  the  previous  month,  rather 
than  the  result  of  current  production.  While 
March  showed  a  record  increase,  production  in 
the  Middle  West  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  cold  spell  in  February.  Produc- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  not  seriously 
affected  by  cold  weather  this  year. 


INCREASING  supplies  of  eggs  resulted 
in  a  seasonal  decline  of  3.8  cents  per  dozen  in 
the  average  price  to  consumers  between  March  10 


weeks  in  1935, 


and  24.  Egg  prices  usually  fall  off  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  rate  of  decrease  in  these 
2  weeks  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  receipts  in  early  March  showed 
quality  deterioration  and  had  to  be  sold  imme- 
diately. This  made  it  inadvisable  to  store  eggs 
even  though  receipts  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  current  requirements,  while  storage  stocks 
were  unusually  small.  Larger  supplies  also 
caused  wholesale  prices  to  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly their  downward  trend.  However,  during 
the  last  2  weeks  of  March  and  the  first  week  in 
April,   weekly  price  changes  were  fairly  small. 

BUTTER  production  during  March 
showed  weekly  increases  with  many 
manufacturers  reporting  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  corresponding 
A  feature  of  the  market  was  the 
comparatively  light  supply  of  medium  and  low 
grades  of  butter.  This  resulted  in  a  narrow 
range  between  wholesale  prices  of  various  grades. 

MILK  AND  BUTTER  production  seems  likely 
to  continue  above  last  year's  low  level  for  some 
months.  A  record  March  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow,  following  an  unusually  large  sea- 
sonal increase  in  February,  carried  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow  on  April  1  to  its  highest  April 
level  since  1932.  Farmers  have  been  feeding 
cows  more  heavily  because  feed  costs  have  been 
unusually  low  in  comparison  with  farm  prices  of 
dairy  products.  There  is  increasing  evidence 
that  more  than  the  usual  number  of  cows  are  to 
freshen  this  spring.  Production  seems  likely  to 
continue  fairly  heavy  through  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  barring  unfavorable  pasture  condi- 
tions or  an  unexpected  heavy  decline  in  dairy 
product  prices. 

BUTTER  PRICES  to  consumers  declined  an 
average  of  1.4  cents  a  pound  from  March  10  to  24. 
The  average  of  retail  milk  prices  remained  un- 
changed, although  all  dairies  in  Seattle  reduced 
prices  1  cent  a  quart. 


rrriEAT  supplies  are  apparently  on  the  upgrade. 
Lr*!  More  extensive  hog  slaughter  is  expected  to 
occur  during  May  and  June  as  pigs  from  the  large 
1935  fall  crop  are  marketed.  Hogs  marketed  this 
year  have  been  heavier  than  last  year.  Low  corn 
prices,  as  compared  with  hog  prices,  have 
encouraged  heavier  feeding  of  animals. 
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MppiMaiH|    HOG   SUPPLIES   during   March  were 
I     larger  than  in  February  of  this 
^    year  and  March  of  last  year.  Hog 
^KM^^Km^    supplies  in  March  ordinarily  are 
smaller  than  in  February.     The  seasonal  decline 
did  not  occur  this  year  because  February  slaugh- 
ter  was   unusually   low,    the    smallest    for  any 
February  since  1903. 

FEDERALLY  inspected  hog  slaughter  in 
March  totaled  2,617,126  head.  This  was  21  per- 
cent above  March  1935,  but  it  was  still  about 
the  same  percentage  below  the  March  5-year  aver- 
age. Weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  averaged  about 
16  pounds  heavier  than  last  year,  mainly  because 
of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  feed. 


m 


NCREASES  in  retail  prices  of  fresh  pork 
from  March  10  to  24  offset  price  decreases 
which  occurred  during  the  previous  2  weeks. 
Loin  roast  and  pork  chops  advanced  about  1  cent 
a  pound.  As  a  result  their  prices  on  March  24 
were  back  to  the  level  of  February  25.  Cured 
pork  products,  however,  continued  their  down- 
ward trend  during  the  period  and  lard  also 
showed  a  minor  decline.  Compared  with  the  prices 
of  6  months  earlier,  fresh  pork  cuts  were  down 
about  6  cents  a  pound  and  cured  products  were 
down  3  to  5  cents  a  pound. 


TREND  of  hog  prices  is  expected  to  be 
downward  through  June  as  marketing  of  pigs  from 
the  fall  crop  increases. 

I^IUPPLIES  of  cattle  and  calves  during  March 
LJ  showed  their  usual  seasonal  increase  over 
February.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of 
calves  during  March  was  the  second  largest  on 
record  for  this  month.  Cattle  slaughter  was  14 
percent  above  the  March  5-year  average  and  3 
percent  above  March  last  year.  The  bulk  of 
steers  marketed  graded  medium  and  good,  and  the 
quality  was  slightly  better  than  last  month. 

BEEF  PRICES  to  consumers,  with 
the  exception  of  sirloin  steak, 
declined  moderately  from  March  10 
to  24.  Veal  cutlets  dropped  about 
1  cent  a  pound.  Wholesale  beef  steer  prices 
generally  moved  dovmward  slowly  during  March, 
but  in  the  first  week  in  April  prices  dropped 
sharply. 


EAMB  SUPPLIES  in  March  were  slightly  larger 
than  in  February.  However,  the  cost  of  leg 
of  lamb  to  consumers  advanced  about  1  cent  a 
pound  during  the  2-week  period.  Other  lamb 
cuts  were  practically  unchanged  in  price.  The 
wholesale  price  of  live  and  dressed  lambs 
has  been  advancing  slowly  since  the  first  of 
March.  Lamb  prices  during  the  coming  months 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  old 
lamb  crop  compared  with  the  marketings  of  spring 
lambs . 

SPRING  lambs  are  starting  to  arrive  at 
markets  in  small  quantities.  Earliest  shipments 
appeared  in  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  recently 
received  its  first  carlots  the  first  week  in 
April.  Heavy  movement  of  spring  lambs  is  not 
expected  until  early  in  May. 

WHITE  BREAD  prices  reached  their  low- 
est level  since  September  1935  when  they  de- 
clined to  8.2  cents  per  pound  on  March  24.  The 
small  decline  from  8.3  cents  on  March  10  was 
not  the  result  of  a  substantial  price  reduction 
in  any  one  city,  but  to  a  series  of  small  changes 
in  scattered  cities  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  From  March  10  to  24,  nine  cities  reported 
price  decreases,  while  three  reported  increases, 
the  amounts  in  all  but  one  case  being  0.1  cent. 
The  United  States  average  price  of  bread  is 
back  to  the  level  prevailing  prior  to  the  price 
increase  last  September,  but  prices  in  some 
cities  have  not  exhibited  similar  declines. 

POTATO  supplies  were  fairly  light 
during  March,  and  no  substantial 
increases  are  expected  during  the 
next  few  months.  As  pointed  out 
in  previous  issues  of  the  GUIDE,  stocks  of  old 
potatoes  on  January  1  were  relatively  small. 
This  factor  might  have  been  offset  by  larger 
supplies  of  new  potatoes.  However,  bad  weather 
in  the  South  curtailed  planting  and  delayed 
harvesting  of  the  new  crop.  Rain  washed  out  a 
large  part  of  the  Carolina  potato  crop  and  caused 
decay  of  Florida  stocks.  The  new  crop  in  the  11 
early  producing  States  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what below  last  year. 

SUPPLIES  of  new  potatoes  came  to  mar- 
ket irregularly  during  the  month.  In  the  second 
and  third  week  of  March  shipments  dropped 
sharply.     Then  in  the  last  week  of  the  month 
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they  almost  doubled  and  reached  their  peak  of 
the  year  with  supplies  arriving  from  Texas  and 
Florida.  This  increase  in  new  potato  shipments 
was  more  than  offset  by  a  1,700-car  decline  in 
old  potato  shipments  during  the  same  week. 


IGHT  potato  supplies  resulted  in  higher 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  From  March  10 
to  24,  retail  prices  increased  from  2.4  to  2.5 
cents  a  pound.  Prices  were  up  in  35  cities 
covered  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
port. Wholesale  prices  of  new  and  old  potatoes 
reached  their  peak  of  the  year  during  the  last 
week  in  March.  While  wholesale  prices  declined 
during  the  first  week  in  April,  they  were  still 
relatively  high.  Growers  benefited  from  the 
price  increase,  receiving  72.3  cents  a  bushel  on 
March  15  compared  with  68.9  cents  on  February  15. 

MOST  green  produce  supplies,  with 
the  exception  of  snap  beans  and 
peas,  were  larger  during  the  last 
half  of  March.     Carlot  shipments 
were  higher  than  March  last  year,  due  mainly  to 
a  greater  output  of  Texas  green  produce.  New 
onions  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  mar- 
ket during  the  last  week  in  March.  Asparagus 
is  arriving  at  markets  earlier  than  last  year 
and   prices    are    declining    as    volume    has  in- 
creased.    Lettuce  supplies  from  Arizona  showed 
substantial   increases  during  the  last  half  of 
March. 

SPINACH  and  cabbage  retail  prices 
showed  minor  increases  from  March  10  to  24. 
Snap  beans  increased  2  cents  a  pound,  due  to  the 
I  fact  that  much  of  the  Florida  crop  was  spoiled 
by  heavy  rains.  Price  increases  in  the  case  of 
spinach  and  cabbage  have  been  due  to  a  slight 
recovery  from  the  extremely  low  prices  reached 
on  March  10.  The  large  size  of  the  green  pro- 
duce supplies  marketed  during  March  caused  the 
farm  price  of  truck  crops  to  decline  from  117 
to  77  percent  of  the  1910-14  average  price  be- 
tween February  15  and  March  15. 


■T"  '^T'^'^B    LEMON  prices  increased  moderately, 
^  and   orange   prices   dropped  more 

^    T  ^    than  1  cent  a  dozen  during  the 

2-week  period.  There  was  a  drop 
in  orange  prices,  contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal 
movement  at  this  time  of  the  year.  California 
Valencia  oranges  should  be  coming  to  market 
during  the  next  few  months  and  shippers  are 
anxious  to  clear  their  stock  of  navel  oranges. 


TOMATOES  in  southern  Florida  were 
seriously  affected  by  heavy  rain.  Production 
in  Florida  is  expected  to  be  about  only  one- 
third  of  the  l,824.000-bushel  crop  in  1935. 
About  one-half  of  this  year's  crop  had  been 
shipped  to  market  by  the  end  of  March.  Tomato 
prices  should  continue  steady  or  higher  as  a 
result  of  short  supplies. 

jTRAWBERRIES  are  now  arriving  at  markets  in 
larger  quantities  with  Louisiana  supplies 
augmenting  those  from  Florida.  The  quality  of 
Louisiana  berries  is  good  for  early  arrivals. 
Shipments  of  strawberries  during  the  first  week 
in  April  were  about  double  those  of  previous  weeks. 

CANTALOUPE  supplies  from  the  early 
States  are  expected  to  be  smaller  this  year. 
The  acreage  planted  to  cantaloupes,  including 
honeyball,  honeydew,  casaba,  and  Persian  melons 
estimated  for  the  early  States  is  16  percent 
smaller  than  the  1935  acreage.  This  is  the 
smallest  early  acreage  reported  since  1921.  It 
is  possible  that  this  decline  in  acreage  may  be 
offset  by  increased  acreage  in  the  later  produc- 
ing States.  Weather  conditions  in  California 
have  been  favorable  for  cantaloupes,  although 
cold  weather  slowed  up  growth  of  melons  during 
the  first  week  in  April.  Cantaloupes  from  the 
early  crop  should  arrive  in  market  in  volume 
during  May. 

jMALLER  watermelon  production  in  the  early 
States  also  appears  likely  this  year.  Acre- 
age in  Florida  and  Imperial  Valley  is  estimated 
at  about  10  percent  below  last  year.  Imperial 
Valley  acreage  is  in  excess  of  last  year  but 
the  acreage  in  Florida  is  22  percent  below  1935. 
The  Florida  crop  is  in  good  condition  but  in 
general  it  will  be  about  two  weeks  later  than 
last  year.  The  first  plantings  in  some  counties 
were  killed  by  frost.  First  melons  should  move 
to  market  around  June  1 . 


FOOD  PRICES 

in  the  64  cities  of  the  country  which  heretofore 
have  been  published  in  each  issue  of  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  will  be  omitted  hereafter. 
Readers  who  wish  to  continue  to  receive  these 
prices  may  do  so,  without  charge,  by  addressing 
their  requests  directly  to  that  Bureau  in  V7ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  "WONDER  BEAN" 

[Conclnded  from  page  7] 

is  doubtful  if  50,000  farmers  had  ever  grown  as 
much  as  an  acre  in  a  separate  crop.  In  1935 
more  than  600,000  farmers  were  in  the  business 
of  producing  this  bean.  Less  than  500,000 
acres  were  grown  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1917.  Last  year  close  to  5^  million  acres  were 
planted,  encouraged  in  part  by  the  drought  and 
in  part  by  AAA.  Soybeans  on  about  half  of 
these  acres  were  harvested  for  beans  or  used 
for  grazing;  on  the  other  half  they  were  used 
for  hay  or  silage,  or  v/ere  turned  under  for 
soil  improvement.  Production  of  the  beans  in 
1925  was  only  5  million  bushels.  The  1935  crop 
was  more  than  40  million  bushels. 

INCP^ASES  in  production  are  coming 
along  at  such  a  pace  that  science  has  had  a 
nev/  job  laid  at  its  doors — the  job  of  helping 
industry  and  consumers  to  keep  pace  v/ith  the 
output  of  soybeans.  Last  month  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  12  North- 
Central  States  opened  a  cooperative  soybean 
industrial  research  laboratory  at  Urbana,  111., 
to  find  new  industrial  uses  and  improve  present 
known  uses,  to  test  for  the  best  varieties  for 
industrial  uses.  At  present  some  35  soybean 
mills  and  a  number  of  cottonseed  oil  mills  are 
crushing  soybeans  for  oil  and  oil  meal;  20  con- 
cerns are  manufacturing  soybean  food  products; 
15  mills  are  making  soybean  flour,  and  more  than 
50  factories  are  turning  out  various  industrial 
products . 

RECIPES  for  curious  consumers  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  this  product  have  been  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  a  mimeographed  bulletin, 
"Soybeans  and  Soybean  Products  for  Table  Use", 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  addressing 
that  Bureau.  Another  good  source  of  general 
information  is  "Soybean  Utilization",  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1617,  which  can  be  bought  for  5 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

COLOR  FOR  SALE 

[Concluded  from  page  10] 

MORE  and  more  manufacturers  each  year 
are  realizing  the  commercial  value  of  Govern- 
ment certification.  Last  year  more  than  1,500 
batches  of  food  colors  came  to  the  Department 
for  routine  examination  to  determine  their  com- 


pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  More 
coal-tar  color  was  certified  than  ever  before 
reported. 

CHIEF  uses  for  artificial  color  are 
soft  drinks,  butter  and  cheese,  confectionery, 
and  foods  like  vanilla  extract  and  imitation 
maraschino  cherries. 

SOFT  DRINKS  sold  in  this  country  add 
up  to  a  total  of  11  billion  bottles  in  a  year, 
and  children  drink  most  of  them.  On  the  crown 
cap  of  the  bottle  you  should  be  able  to  find 
not  only  the  information  as  to  their  artificial 
coloring  but  also  v/hether  they  contain  benzoate 
of  soda,  sulphur  dioxide,  imitation  or  true 
fruit  flavors,  or  caffein. 

CHERRIES  which  most  consumers  think  of 
as  "maraschino"  are  seldom  the  real  maraschino: 
naturally  flavored  cherries  of  the  marasca  tjrpe 
packed  in  alcoholic  cordial.  The  bottles  we 
usually  buy  hold  cherries  that  were  originally 
white  cherries  preserved  in  brine,  then  treated 
with  sulphurous  acid  to  bleach  and  preserve 
them,  then  after  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
brine  and  sulphurous  acid  is  removed,  dyed  with 
artificial  red  color  and  artificially  flavored 
v/ith  benzaldehyde  or  other  flavors  and  packed 
in  sugar  syrup.  That  is  why  the  label  on  the 
bottle  does  not  say  "Maraschino  Cherries",  and 
does  say  that  they  are  artificially  flavored, 
artificially  colored,  and  preserved  with  ben- 
zoate of  soda. 

EASTER  EGG  dyes  are  now  as  safe  as 
other  colors  used  on  food,  since  the  campaign 
2  years  ago  when  certain  poisonous  ones  were 
taken  off  the  market.  Now  most  of  the  products 
on  sale  are  harmless,  manufactured  from  colors 
certified  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HOME  decoration  of  candies  and  icings 
and  all  the  other  foods  calling  for  color,  can 
be  done  with  safety  if  consumers  watch  for  the 
words  "Harmless  Food  Color"  on  the  label  of  the 
package  of  food  color.  The  capsules  of  color 
sold  with  margarine  may  be  used  safely  since 
they  are  commonly  either  a  harmless  vegetable 
yellow  or  one  of  the  permitted  coal-tar  dyes. 

CONSUMERS  interested  in  more  technical 
information  may  write  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  free  bulletin 
"Certification  of  Coal-Tar  Food  Colors." 
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HOW  DO  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
COMPARE? 

[Concluded  fxom  page  15] 

highest  of  these  has  little  meaning  by  itself 
since  the  process  of  whipping  and  freezing  can 
dilute  the  finished  product  with  air.  The 
percentage  by  which  the  volume  of  ice  cream  is 
increased  with  air  is  called  overrun,  and  two 
States,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  limit  it  to 
100  percent,  preventing  ice  cream  from  being 
sold  when  it  is  more  than  one-half  air. 

ANOTHER  way  to  regulate  this  point  is 
to  set  a  minimum  weight  per  gallon  of  ice  cream. 
The  Government  in  buying  for  its  institutions 
calls  for  ice  cream  weighing  4f  pounds  per 
gallon,  and  three  States,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas, 
and  Georgia  set  this  as  a  minimum  weight  for 
plain  ice  cream.  Four  other  States  set  4^ 
pounds,  three  set  4\  pounds  per  gallon.  Three 
use  another  method  of  regulation,  stipulating 
that  the  food  solids  in  the  ice  cream  must  weigh 
1.6  pounds  per  gallon  which  results  in  about  the 
same  "density"  of  ice  cream.  One  raises  this 
standard  up  to  1.8  pounds  of  food  solids  per 
gallon.  The  other  34  States  do  not  regulate  the 
density  of  the  ice  cream  sold. 

FRUIT  and  nut  ice  cream,  and  sometimes 
chocolate,  are  subject  to  separate  regulations 
which  usually  lower  the  minimum  butterfat  con- 
tent by  two  points  giving  a  range  of  6  to  12 
percent  butterfat.  In  those  States  where  there 
are  standards  for  the  other  milk  solids,  they 
vary  from  14  to  20  percent.  States  which  have 
rulings  for  overrun,  weight  per  gallon,  or 
weight  of  milk  solids  per  gallon  in  plain  ice 
cream  apply  the  same  rulings  to  fruit  and  nut 
ice  cream. 

CHEESE,  when  not  further  described,  is 
taken  to  mean  our  most  common  variety,  the 
American  Cheddar  cheese.  Only  six  States  are 
without  regulations  governing  the  minimum  but- 
terfat content  of  whole  milk  cheese.  Eighteen 
fStates  adopt  the  Federal  standard  which  provides 
that  "50  percent  of  the  water-free  substances" 
shall  be  butterfat,  while  not  more  than  39 
percent  of  the  cheese  shall  be  water.  Most  of 
the  others  use  only  the  first  half  of  the  defi- 
nition, leaving  out  reference  to  maximum  water 
content.  Some  States  add  individual  standards  to 
cover  other  varieties  of  cheese  than  Cheddar. 


SKIM  MILK  CHEESE  receives  specific 
attention  in  few  States.  Where  it  does,  the 
approach  to  the  problem  is  various.  One  State 
will  apply  the  name  to  all  cheese  made  from 
milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  removed; 
another  specifies  all  cheese  whose  butterfat  is 
"less  than  30  percent  of  water-free  substance"; 
another  "less  than  12  percent  of  water-free 
substance";  others  define  skim  milk  cheese  flatly 
as  less  than  30  percent  butterfat;  another  less 
than  16-|-  percent  butterfat;  another  less  than 
8  percent.  Several  States  make  places  in  their 
standards  for  cheese  coming  between  whole  milk 
and  skim  milk  classifications. 

STATES  range  from  one  which  has  no 
general  law  applying  to  dairy  products,  to 
those  with  scientific,  modern  control,  designed 
to  give  complete  protection  for  consumers. 
Consumers  who  wish  to  check  on  the  rules  under 
which  they  buy  their  own  dairy  products  may  write 
to  their  local  health  department  or  to  their 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

YOUNG  CONSUMERS 

[Concluded  from  page  17] 

leaves  of  a  head  of  Iceberg  lettuce  are  forty 
times  as  rich  as  the  inner  whiter  leaves.  Pars- 
ley is  absolute  tops  for  Vitamin  A  units,  with 
such  greens  as  kale  and  spinach  and  dandelion 
greens  and  turnip  tops  and  watercress  and  coll- 
ards  and  the  others  following  along  as  "excel- 
lent" sources.  Among  fruits,  apricots  and 
prunes  and  yellow  peaches  are  the  best  sources 
of  Vitamin  A. 

ADVICE  from  nutritionists  to  those  who 
want  to  build  for  future  health  is  to  stock  up 
on  the  important  Vitamin  A  when  you  can.  This 
is  one  vitamin  you  can  store  against  a  rainy 
day.  Eat  enough  of  the  vitamin-rich  foods  to 
build  up  a  surplus  of  Vitamin  A.  The  more  you 
get  now  the  longer  your  supply  will  last  you  if 
emergencies  prevent  your  getting  a  good  diet  at 
some  future  time.  The  diet  of  people  during 
their  youth  is  every  day  adding  its  influence  on 
events  of  their  later  life. 

NEXT  ISSUE,  this  page  will  continue 
the  story  of  what  happens  in  the  laboratories 
where  small  animals  lead  the  search  for  facts 
about  the  vitamins  that  help  us  keep  up  our 
health  and  liveliness. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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The  Weathdr  Bureau  Lends  a^Hand 
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'Agricultixre  Kas 
been  bearing-  its 
sKare  of  tKe  city 
relief'  looLd  in.  a, 
truly  heroic  mariner. 
The  land  has  had  lo 
serve  its  age-old 
function,  as  a  cushion 
for  tKe  refugees 
of  the  depression.  Irt 
the  five  years  from 
1930  to  1935  tKe. 
number  of  farms  in- 
creased about  half 
a  million  and  we  now 
have  the  largest  farm 
population  on  record. 
This  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we 
have  had  an  agri- 
cultural program'' 

Henry  A.Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


HWE  SAW  the  other  day  a  sam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  inter- 
pretation of  official  data  which 
distresses  painstaking  nutri- 
tionists. A  popular  writer, 
taking  from  the  CONSUMERS '  GUIDE 
suggestions  contained  in  a  chart 
on  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food 
which  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics indicates  will  furnish  an 
adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost, 
translated  these  amounts  into 
dollars  and  cents,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  "Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  yesterday  disclosed 
the  secret  of  how  to  feed  a  fam- 
ily of  three  on  $9.82  a  week." 

THESE  charts  which  are  pub- 
lished in  every  other  issue  of 
the  GUIDE  from  studies  made  by 


the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  do 
not  present  the  only  assortments 
of  foods  which  will  furnish  an 
adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost. 
The  list  is  suggestive  only. 
Families  can  achieve  such  a  diet 
level  by  other  assortments  of 
foods . 

GROUPS  of  foods  described 
in  the  charts  give  considerable 
latitude  of  choice  to  the  family 
food  planner.  If  economy  is 
important,  then  selections  can 
be  the  cheapest  type  of  food 
within  each  group.  Selecting 
the  more  expensive  types  and 
quality  obviously  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  adequate  diet  "at 
minimum  cost . " 

"YOUR  article  on  moth-pre- 
vention helps  but  it  doesn't 
go  far  enough",  writes  a  Vir- 
ginia consumer  in  response  to 
"Pack  Away  Your  Winter  Woolens" 
in  the  April  6  issue  of  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE. 

"SOME  of  the  worst  damage 
done  in  my  household  has  been  by 
a  pest  that  my  neighbors  call 
the  "buffalo  bug."  Will  the 
same  preventives  you  recom- 
mended for  moths  work  for  buf- 
falo bugs?"  Frequent  cleaning 
of  clothes,  fabrics,  rugs,  furs, 
and  such — the  more  thorough,  the 
better — is  the  shortest  route  to 
complete  elimination  of  carpet 
beetles,  sometimes  called  "buf- 
falo bugs",  as  household  pests. 
But  if  they  once  get  a  start  in 
a  closet  or  under  a  rug,  fumiga- 
tion is  indicated.  Next  best, 
cleaning  the  closets  thoroughly, 
treating  cracks  and  crevices 
with  kerosene,  and  washing  or 
cleaning  or  sunning  and  shaking 
the  clothes  and  carpets,  are  the 


best  steps  to  take.  In  a  tight 
container,  the  same  chemicals 
recommended  against  moths  will 
make  a  gas  potent  enough  to  kill 
the  beetle  at  any  stage  of  his 
career.  Those  chemicals  are 
naphthalene,  paradichloroben- 
zene,  and  gum  camphor. 

TRI-STATE  Packers'  Associa- 
tion whose  members,  located 
in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  are  packers  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  gave  Government 
grade  labeling  a  hand  when  they 
passed  a  resolution  at  their 
convention  in  Baltimore  in^April. 
Their  resolution  commended  "The 
largest  food  distributing  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States" 
for  its  cooperation  and  promo- 
tion of  grade  labeling. 

H CONSUMERS  interested  in 
keeping  posted  on  Federal, 
State,  and  local  work  in  enforc- 
ing weights  and  measures  laws 
may  want  to  get  a  copy  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  M156 — 
recently  released — which  is  a 
report  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
25th  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures.  This  con- 
ference, held  a  year  ago  in 
Washington,  was  the  first  since 
1931  and  the  report  includes 
papers  and  discussions  showing 
developments  in  the  field  of 
weights  and  measures  during  the 
previous  four  years.  Federal 
authorities,  too,  report  among 
other  things  on  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  "labeling 
and  certification"  plan;  on  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to 
standard  containers  and  food  and 
drug  control.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents ,  Washington .  Price, 
20  cents. 
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The  Weather  Bureau 

Lends  a  Hand 


RedxicirL^  tKe  gamble  in  farming  means  in- 
creasing tKe  returns  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. Forecasts  from  tine  Weath.er  Bu- 
reau liave  a liarLcL  in  soil  a.rLd.fbod.  cort- 
servatiorL. 


m 


T'S  EIGHT  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Telegraph, 
radio,  and  teletype  messages  start  pouring 
into  an  angular,  gaunt,  red  brick  building  in 
Washington — not  one  of  the  show  places  of  a 
city  resplendent  with  great  pillared  buildings, 
but  the  headquarters  of  a  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  figures  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  its 
country  than  any  other. 

i 

STRANGE  jumbles  of  words  come  in  these 
messages:  "ARTHUR  FIENDISH  RAKE  SIRDAR  UNFURL 
TEPID"  reads  one.  Another,  "BETHEL  EIGHT  REV- 
ELLED NAILBALL  GIG  FORGOT."  Still  more  click  in 
through  the  busy  instruments  in  the  main  re- 
ceiving room.  Here's  one  from  the  South,  "MIAMI 
ANNOY  GULLISH  FENOWED  MORAL  CATSUP." 

NO  WHIMSICAL  humor  of  a  too  imagina- 
tive Government  clerk  lurks  behind  these  words. 


They  bear  serious  messages  to  be  put  to  serious 
uses.  They  have  been  selected  by  scientists 
who  know  the  supreme  importance  of  accuracy  and 
precision  in  reporting,  and  the  necessity  for 
economy.  They  are  a  code  for  reporting  weather 
conditions  hither  and  yon  over  the  country  and 
supply  the  basis  for  the  reports  you  will  be 
reading  shortly  in  your  newspaper  or  hearing 
from  your  radio. 

WHILE  you  linger  over  your  breakfast 
coffee,  weather  observers  at  some  300  stations 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the 
West  Indies,  are  at  work  reading  their  instru- 
ments,   completing    their    observations,  trans- 
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Pilots  know  about  what  to  expect  in  weather  6  to  8  hours  ahead,  thanks 
to  the  forecasts  prepared  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  they  in  turn 
report  back  to  their  stations,  for  the  aid  of  other  pilots,  information  on 
weather  conditions  they  encounter. 


lating  measures  of  heat  and  cold,  wind  and 
clouds  and  moisture  in  the  air  into  code  and 
transmitting  these  code  words  to  each  of  the 
Weather  Bureau's  five  forecast  centers,  chief 
of  which  is  in  Washington.  Land  messages  come 
in  words.  From  ships  at  sea  come  weather  re- 
ports in  number  code.  All  observations  are  dis- 
patched as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time 
all  over  the  country.  Each  forecasting  center 
receives  dispatches  from  most  of  the  official 
observers. 


"BOSTON  ENDANGER  SAMBO  FORMFUL  CUR- 
RENCY", wires  one  station.  Quickly  the  decoder 
reads  and  translates.  The  report  is  from  Bos- 
ton. "Endanger"  means  a  sea  level  barometric 
pressure  of  30.04  inches  and  temperature  of  air 
22  degrees.  "Sambo"  tells  him  that  the  sky  over 
the  Boston  observer  is  partly  cloudy;  the  wind 
is  blowing  from  the  northwest  at  18  miles  per 
hour.  "Formful"  indicates  the  barometric  pres- 
sure has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  0.08  inch  in  the  last  3  hours  and  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  during  the  day  was  30  degrees. 
"Currency"  reports  the  sky  is  half  covered  with 
high  thin  clouds  moving  from  the  east. 

WIND,  heat  and  cold,  humidity,  clouds, 
rain — these  humors  of  the  great  ocean  of  air 
at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live,   that  start  or 
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stop  the  activities  of  all  living  things 
on  the  earth,  that  go  their  ways  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  by  earthbound 
creatures — these  are  the  great  forces 
about  which  telegrams  and  radio  messages 
are  dispatched  to  the  Weather  Bureau  each 
morning  and  again  each  evening  at  the 
same  hour.  Scientists  have  learned 
enough  about  weather  changes  to  be  able, 
with  precise  reports  at  hand  on  present 
atmospheric  conditions,  to  make  forecasts 
of  what  will  likely  happen  in  this  ocean 
of  air  during  the  next  36  to  48  hours, 
and  their  forecasts  will  be  at  least 
within  20  percent  of  complete  accuracy 
and  often  much  better  than  that. 


EACH  detail  of  each  weather  re- 
port received  at  8  o'clock,  morning  and 
evening,  in  Washington  from  land  and  sea, 
from  remote  and  near  observation  sta- 
tions, is  essential  in  the  making  of  that 
forecast.  To  simplify  their  interpreta- 
tation,  chartmen  record  the  reports  pouring  in. 
Because  words  are  bulky  and  not  so  easily  and 
quickly  read,  weather  facts  must  be  translated 
back  into  simpler  form.  They  are  marked  as 
symbols  or  figures  on  maps  of  the  United  States. 

SYMBOLS  and  figures  representing  tem- 
perature and  barometric  conditions  go  down  on 
one  chart.  Changes  in  barometric  pressure  oc- 
curring in  the  past  12  hours  are  marked  on 
another.  A  third  chart  shows  changes  in  tem- 
perature in  the  last  24  hours.  Speed  and  di- 
rection of  wind  at  various  altitudes  can  be  read 
from  a  fourth.  Quickly  and  accurately  these 
recordings  must  be  made,  because  time  changes 
their  validity  and  reduces  their  usefulness. 

NOW  comes  the  expert  interpreter  of 
these  reports,  the  District  Forecaster,  who 
must  be  at  his  desk  each  morning  and  evening 
at  8:30,  ready  when  the  charts  are  completed, 
to  spell  out  of  those  symbols  and  signs  the,jf 
portents  of  weather  to  come.  Years  of  special 
training  in  meteorology,  years  of  study  and 
experience,  are  behind  the  District  Forecaster 
as  he  steps  up  to  the  maps  twice  daily  and  in  a 
few  minutes  only  is  able  to  make  his  interpre- 
tations and  predictions  of  probable  turns  in 
weather. 

OTHER  District  Forecasters,  in  New 
Orleans,    Jacksonville,    Chicago,    Denver,  and 


San      Francisco,  are 
ready  to  make  their  pre- 
dictions for  their  ter- 
ritories at  exactly  the 
same  time  that  the  Wash- 
ington   Forecaster  ex- 
amines  his  reports. 
Each  one   of   these  ex- 
perts, within  a  few  min- 
utes, can  cast  his  eyes 
on    weather  conditions 
all    over    the  country. 
What    he    sees    in  the 
maps  on  his  desk  tells 
him    far   more    than  he 
could  know  even   if  he 
were  to  fly  high  enough 
above  the  earth  to  view 
the  country  end  to  end. 
At    such    a    height  he 
would  be  far  above  the 
highest  clouds  and  all 
the  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances that  we  care 
about   in  our  day  to 


Cooperative  observers  help  supervising  stations  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  maintained  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  West  in  obtaining  measurements  of 
the  depth  and  water  content  of  the  winter  snows. 
These  measurements  aid  in  determining  the  amount 
of  water  that  will  be  available  during  the  following 
season  for  the  benefit  of  irrigation  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  snow  measuring  staff  in  this  picture  (right) 
records  a  12-foot  fall  on  Mt.  Rainier,  Washington. 


day  planning!:,  would  be    far  beneath  him. 

FIRST  the  Forecaster  draws  lines 
through  Chart  I  before  him,  lines  connecting 
points  which  have  the  same  sea-level  barometric 
pressure,  lines  through  points  having  the  same 
air  temperature.  Beside  him  is  a  typist  ready 
to  take  down  on  his  machine  the  forecast  for 
each  locality  within  the  States  covered  by  his 


office.  "Fair  and 
warmer  tonight.  To- 
morrow fair",  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Forecaster 
dictates  and  the 
typist  writes.  "Show- 
ers and  cooler  tonight. 
Tomorrow  cloudy",  at 
some  other  point.  And 
so  on . 

WITHIN  2 
hours  after  the  morn- 
ing  observations  have 
been     taken,  these 
f|o recasts  are  tele- 
graphed    to  nearly 
2,000    principal  dis- 
tributing points.  From 
there    they    are  scat- 
tered  far  and  wide  by 
telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  and  mail.  With- 
in an  hour  of  the  time 
they  are   issued,  they 
are  available  to  mil- 
lions of  newspaper  readers,  radio  listeners,  and 
telephone  subscribers.    Nearly  90,000  copies  are 
sent  by  mail,  most  of  them  to  be  delivered  early 
in  the  day,  none  of  them  later  than  6p.m.  Weather 
maps  are  dispatched  from  45  stations  immediately 
after  the  morning  forecast  is  telegraphed. 

MORNING  and  evening,   this  routine  is 
repeated.     For  the  East,  observation  time  is  8 


Traveling  weather  stations  (above)  are  used  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  as  a  new  aid  in  controlling  forest 
fires  in  California.  .  .  .  Human  life  and  property 
are  safeguarded  by  the  flood  warnings  of  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  which  collects  from  about  900  substations 
measurements  of  precipitation  in  drainage  basins 
of  streams  and  observations  of  height  of  water  on 
gages  placed  at  strategic  points  (left).  With  these 
measurements  and  observations,  the  Bureau  is  able 
to  predict  quite  accurately  the  height  of  a  flood 
crest  and  the  time  it  will  reach  various  places  along 
the  course  of  the  big  rivers. 
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a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  For 
the  Far  West  it  is  5  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Pacific 
Standard  Time.  Morning  forecasts  are  usually 
for  36  hours  in  advance;  evening  foreca; 
for  48  hours. 


NOAH  is  credited  Trith  being  the  first 
forecaster.  Whoever  was  first  matters  little. 
More  significant  is  the  fact  that  for  thousands 
of  years  forecasting  was  pretty  much  a  hit-and- 
miss  matter.  Proverbs  sometimes  worked,  but 
often  missed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt a  reasonable  explanation  and  write  it 
down,  and  his  analysis  was  not  much  improved 
upon  for  2,000  years. 

DEVELOPMENT  of  present  forecasting 
had  to  await  the  development  of  instruments 
which  could  enable  h;imans  to  observe  with  more 
precision  how  nature  works  and  not  just  reason 
how  it  should  operate.  One  of  the  earliest 
known  weather  instruments  was  a  rain  gage  which 
Koreans  apparently  were  the  first  to  design  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  A.  D.  This  instrument 
was  not  known  in  Ehirope  imtil  some  200  years 
later.  Vastly  more  important  was  the  invention 
cf  the  thermometer,  to  measure  temperature,  by 
Galileo,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  little  later  came  the  baroneter  to  measure 
air  pressure. 

TODAY  to  aid  our  Forecasters  there 
are  a  multitude  cf  delicately  balanced  instru- 


For  years  maritime  interests  liave  liad  from  12  to 

24  houis  notice  of  dangerous  storms  from  "storm 
vramings",  indicated  here  (left)  by  arrows,  wliicli 
tte  Weather  Bureau  displays  at  more  than  400 
points  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  Coasts, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Cold  vrave 
'/ramings,  shov,-n  here  by  the  black  dots,  are 
issued  from  24  to  36  hours  in  advance.  They  ore 
announced  throughout  threatened  regions  by 
telephone,  radiograph,  radiophone,  and  mail,  and 
insomelocalitiesby  the  display  of  flags.  .  .  .  Freez- 
ing vreather  vramings,  issued  in  advance  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  are  signals  to  orchard  growers 
tc  protect  their  orchards  from  frost,  which  saves 
fruit  grovrers  many  millions  of  dollars.  Some  oil 
heaters  ore  pictured  belov;-  burning  at  night  in  a 
citrus  grove  after  the  Weather  Bureau's  forecast 
cf  a  destructive  frost. 


1 

ments,  capable  of  a  precision  incalculably  more 
accurate  than  the  human  eye,  to  measure  tem- 
perature, air  pressure,  wind  speed  and  direction 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  above  the  earth, 
speed  and  direction  of  clouds,  radiation  from 
the  sun,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
sunshine,  precipitation,  evaporation,  and  so 
on.  Many  of  these  instruments  make  automatic 
records . 

EQUALLY  important  in  forecasting  to 
the  technique  of  making  observations  is  the 
technique  of  collecting  them.  Weather  knows  no 
boundaries  of  city  or  country.  State  or  Nation. 
Winds,  clouds,  heat,  and  cold,  move  with  great 
sweeps  over  vast  areas,  insensitive  to  the 
imaginary  lines  humans  draw  separating  their 
lands,  sensitive  only  to  oceans  and  mountains 
and  sun.  When  inventors  made  possible  the  rapid 
collection  of  weather  observations  frozi  remote 
places  by  telegraph  and  radio  they  not  only  in- 
creased  the   accuracy   and    ease    of  forecasting 
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Weather  maps,  of  use  particularly  to  producers, 
distributors,  and  transportation  interests,  are  mailed 
from  Weather  Bureau  stations  immediately  after  the 
morning  forecast  is  telegraphed.  The  draftsman 
here  is  preparing  a  small  version  of  the  big  map 
from  which  the  Forecaster  had  previously  made  his 
predictions. 


The  District  Forecaster  in  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  examines  the  morning  weather  map  and  in  a 
few  minutes  will  be  ready  to  dictate  weather  predictions  to  the 
typist  (not  in  the  picture)  to  his  left. 


but  made  possible  our  present  vast  system  for 
disseminating  forecasts.  Invention  of  the 
airplane  33  years  ago ,  helped  forecasting,  too, 
by  increasing  and  improving  the  opportunity  for 
observations  in  what  scientists  call  the  "upper 
air."  Every  airplane  pilot  nowadays  not  only 
receives  Weather  Bureau  forecasts  but  sends 
back  to  earth  his  observations  of 
weather  conditions  along  his  route. 


Some  experts  believe  weather  travels  in  cycles — a  series  of  dry  years  followed 
by  a  series  of  wet  years.  A  Weather  Bureau  expert  shows  here  two  fairly 
protracted  periods  of  scanty  rainfall,  one  ending  in  1864  and  the  other  in 
1894,  which  were  followed  by  several  successive  years  of  excessive  rainfall. 
Scientists  working  on  the  important  new  weather  research  project  are  exam- 
ining the  soundness  of  this  theory  of  weather  "cycles"  and  its  possible  aid  in 
predicting  average  weather  for  a  whole  region. 


ORGANIZED  weather  observa- 
tion in  this  country  is  only  a  little 
more  than  100  years  old,  a  brief 
moment  in  meteorological  time.  It 
started  in  1817  under  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  the  Land  Office. 
Two  years  later  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  instituted  a  system  of 
meteorological  observations  at  mili- 
tary posts.  In  1841  the  Patent 
Office  and  in  1847  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  started  observing  weather 
changes.  The  first  published  weather 
forecasts  based  on  simultaneous  ob- 
servations collected  by  telegraph 
were  issued  by  the  Smithsonian,  just 
12  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  a  system  for  collecting  ob- 
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servations  daily  from  30  stations  and  issuing 
daily  weather  "probabilities"  was  started  in 
1869. 

ARJ>IY  uses  for  such  information  led 
Congress  in  1870  to  authorize  the  taking  of 
meteorological  observations  by  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice of  the  War  Department.  T-wenty-one  years 
later,  in  1891,  this  service — now  necessary  to 
more  civilian  than  military  activities — was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  present  Weather  Bureau  established. 

TODAY  a  great  network  of  stations, 
some  7,000  of  them,  is  spread  over  the  country 
to  collect  news  of  the  weather  and  to  scatter 
forecasts  of  weather  to  come.  Staffed  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  experts  are  240  "first  order 
stations",  more  than  60  of  which  are  at  air- 
ports. Included  in  these  are  the  6  forecasting 
centers;  45  stations  where  climatological  data 
are  collected;  68  which  collect  and  distribute 
data  on  river  "stages."  Stations  in  2,300 
localities  are  managed  by  local  people  who  read 
the  recording  instruments,  report  them  to  "first 
order  stations"  and  in  emergencies  display 
warning  signals.  Topping  all  these  branches  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  are  4,500  cooperative  ob- 
servers, people  who  are  paid  nothing  by  the 
Government  but  volunteer  their  time  and  ability. 

ONLY  indirectly  do  industrial  enter- 
prises have  to  gamble  against  the  whims  of 
nature,  but  with  farming,  shipping,  and  avia- 
tion the  gamble  is  direct  reality.  Every  day 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  reducing  their  risks. 
Even  a  24-  or  a  36— hour  warning  to  farmers  can 
make  the  difference  between  success  or  failure. 

C0NSUI,IERS  share  with  farmers  their 
weather  losses  by  being  forced  to  pay  high  for 
weather-damaged  supplies.  If  rain  fails  to 
come  soon  after  seed  has  been  planted, 
farmers'  crops  and  consumers'  pocketbooks  may 
suffer.  Farmers  know  that  if  there  is  not 
going  to  be  en'ough  moisture  soon  after  planting, 
there  is  no  use  in  planting.  The  Weather  Bu- 
reau helps  them  to  choose  their  time.  It  helps 
at  harvesting.  When  cutting  time  comes,  the 
farmer  wants  to  know  what  are  the  chances  of 
rain.  Hay  has  to  cure  in  the  sun.  Rain  in- 
jures it.  His  Weather  Bureau  report  helps  him 
to  decide  whether  tomorrow  he  will  start  his 
harvesting. 


OTHER  ways  in  which  the  services  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  help  in  conserving  food  and 
thereby  in  conserving  soil  mount  up.  Fruit 
growers  watch  weather  forecasts  to  know  when 
they  should  spray  their  trees.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  spraying  before  a  heavy  rain. 
Fruits  should  be  picked  in  advance  of  rain,  so 
that  they  can  be  shipped  dry.  Weather  Bureau 
reports  help  the  grower  to  choose  his  day. 
Vegetables  dug  in  dry  weather,  too,  are  shipped 
in  better  condition.  Raisin  and  prune  growers 
know  the  losses  that  can  come  from  rain.  Warn- 
ings help  them  to  protect  their  fruit,  spread 
out  in  great  trays  to  dry,  by  stacking  and 
covering . 

WARNINGS  of  frost,  issued  24  to  36 
hours  in  advance,  have  often  saved  whole  or- 
chards. In  the  large  orchards  in  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country,  growers  use  stoves 
to  keep  freezing  temperature  from  ruining  their 
fruit.  Stoves  are  expensive  to  run.  Used  un- 
necessarily they  can  wipe  out  all  the  profit  in 
a  crop.  On  the  other  hand  one  night  of  freez- 
ing weather  may  ruin  the  crop  on  which  the  grower 
depends  entirely  for  his  income.  In  Pacific 
States  alone  some  4  million  orchard  heaters  are 
in  use,  in  the  operation  of  which  growers  de- 
pend largely  on  advices  and  warnings  given  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  The  value  of  the  oranges, 
vegetables,  and  strawberries  protected  and  saved 
on  a  single  night  in  a  limited  district  in 
Florida,  through  warnings  of  freezing  weather 
sent  out  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  reported  to 
have  been  $100,000.  In  citrus  fruit  districts 
of  California,  fruit  to  the  value  of  14  million 
dollars  was  likewise  saved  on  another  occasion. 
Trained  meteorologists  are  assigned  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  protect  growers  from  unex- 
pected frosts. 

COLD  wave  notices  are  the  signal  to 
other  growers  to  pick  beans,  grapes,  and  to- 
bacco. Potato  digging  must  be  suspended.  Dug 
potatoes  must  be  removed  from  the  field.  Sugar- 
cane must  be  cut  and  windrowed.  Cranberry  bogs  i 
must  be  flooded  until  after  the  cold  weather 
spell  has  passed  or  the  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Truck  growers  must  protect  their  tender  vege- 
tables by  covering  with  paper,  cloth,  or  soil. 
All  these  growers  look  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
for  its  help  in  forestalling  losses. 

CATTLE-REGION  bulletins,  giving 
Weather   Bureau   predictions,    are   published  at 

[Concladed  on  p-oge  22] 
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Spnlric^TTW:  in  tKeTTlonkEt 


Now  is  IKe  season  for  choicest  lypes  of  veal 
and  lamL.Meal  ^ra<iers  can  Kelp  you  select 
hoUxhype  and  quality  you  like. 

EOUNGEST  meat  animals  provide  the  tenderest, 
most  delicate  flavored  meat,  according  to 
the  general  opinion  of  the  meat  industry  and 
most  consumers. 

MODERN  breeding  practices  bring  us 
these  young  cuts  of  meat  all  year  around. 
Dairies,  whose  surplus  calves  make  up  the  biggest 
part  of  our  preferred  "milk-fed"  veal  supply, 
arrange  to  have  calves  come  at  every  season  in 
order  to  stabilize  their  milk  supply.  Lambs  are 
specially  produced  for  the  quality  trade  ahead 
of  their  normal  season  by  "hothouse"  methods. 

SPRING,  though,  still  holds  its  lead 
as  the  season  when  most  calves  and  lambs  arrive 
on  average  farms.  So  consumers  can  expect  to 
find  a  bigger  proportion  of  the  young  choice 
lamb  and  veal  on  the  market  in  April,  May,  and 
June  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  at  corre- 
spondingly lower  prices. 


MEAT  GxRADING  experts  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  can  answer  the  consumers' 
questions,  "When  does  veal  become  beef?",  and 
"When  does  lamb  turn  into  mutton?" 

VEAL  by  one  definition  is  meat  from 
calves  less  than  1  year  old.  But  that  is  an 
unsatisfactory  arbitrary  way  of  looking  at  a 
picture  which  changes  with  changing  methods  of 
raising  meat  animals. 

SIZE  and  development  are  better  indica- 
tions of  maturity  than  the  actual  age  of  the 
animal.  Steers  bred  especially  for  quick  growth 
and  early  maturity  can  qualify  as  beef  far  ahead 
of  their  first  birthday. 

CALVES,  while  definitely  not  approach- 
ing the  beef  age,  still  differ  tremendously  in 
the  meat  they  provide,  depending  on  their  age, 
feeding,  and  weight  for  age.  A  calf  a  few  weeks 
old  fed  nothing  but  milk  provides  an  entirely 
different  piece  of  meat  from  the  same  cut  from 
a  calf  6  or  8  months  old  which  has  lived 
on   range  grass.     Yet   consumers  buy  both  under 
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extent  on  the 
market  you 
buy  in  and 
the  price  you 
pay. 


the  one  name  "veal"  in  the  re- 
tail market,  just  as  they  buy 
"baby  beef",  yearling,  or  old- 
er cattle  meat  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "beef."  Practi- 
cally speak- 
ing,  what 
you  get  when 
you  ask  for 
veal  depends 
to    a  large 


s 


u 

CHOICE 
LAMB 

B.A.E. 

U.S.  . 

OFFICIALLY 

GRADED 


U.S. 

GOOD 
LAMB 

B.A.E. 


U.S. 

OFFICIALLY 
GRADED 


MEAT 

GRADERS  recognize  this  distinc- 
tion between  younger  and  older 
calf  meat.  To  them,  calves  that 
have  been  brought  up  exclusively 
on  whole  milk  or  a  diet  produc- 
ing the  same  kind  of  flesh,  are 
"vealers."  To  qualify  for  this  title  a  calf 
must  usually  be  less  than  12  weeks  old,  and  most 
vealers  that  come  to  the  slaughterhouse  are 
from  3  to  6  weeks  old.  Calves  too  old  to  qualify 
as  "vealers"  and  yet  not  mature  enough  for  beef 
are  subject  to  a  separate  grading  stamp  classi- 
fication as  "calf." 

"VEALERS"  are  naturally  largely  the 
byproduct  of  the  dairy  industry.  But  some  are 
the  young  of  beef  cattle,  sent  to  market  earlier 
than  usual . 

OLDER  CALVES  come  to  slaughter  as  a 
result  of  different  economic  necessities  on  the 
farm.  In  certain  parts  of  the  South,  for  in- 
stance, the  best  beef  cattle  cannot  survive  the 
adverse  conditions,  including  ticks  and  other 
pests.  Yet  the  pasture  season  is  long,  an  asset 
to  a  farmer  who  wants  to  raise  his  animals  on  a 
small  feeding  investment.  Government  research- 
ers are  helping  farmers  in  these  districts  to 
overcome  their  disadvantages  and  turn  their 
advantages  into  a  better  living.     At  the  experi- 


mental station  at  Tifton,  Georgia,  State  and 
Federal  agriculturists  demonstrated  how.  They 
bred  the  native  cow,  acclimated  to  the  local 
adversities,  to  high-grade  beef  animals.  The 
calves  with  this  combination  of  heritages  were 
allowed  to  roam  with  their  mothers  eating  their 
fill  of  milk  and  grass.  At  the  end  of  the  best 
pasture  season,  they  were  sold.  They  brought  a 
good  price  for  their  age  of  120  days,  and  pro- 
duced good  meat. 

"BABY  BEEF",  cause  of  much  furore 
among  meat  men,  is  not  just  the  meat  from 
older  calves.  It  is  the  meat  from  fully 
matured  well-fattened  beef  animals.  Many 
cattle  breeders  have  been  going  in  for  the 
special  breeding  and  feeding  that  produces 
heavy  weight  and  early  ma- 
turity at  a  young  age, 
below  15  months  and  going 
down  sometimes  as  low  as  7 
months.  This  farm  wind 
blows  consumers  good,  just 
as  the  dairy  surplus  calves 
give  us  specially  tender 
meat.  For  the  younger  the 
animal — other  things  being 
equal — the  more  tender  the 
beef.  Also  many  consumers 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
good  thick  steaks  for 
broiling  which  at  the  same 
time  do  not  weigh  too  heav- 
ily on  their  purse.  The 
same  advantage  applies  to 
roasts.  Rib  roasts  from 
baby  beef  fit  into  the 
apartment     roasting  pan. 


U.S. 

MEDIUM 
LAMB 

B.A. 

U.S. 

OFFICIALLY 
GRADED 


MOST  VEAL  in  good  markets  is  tender 
enough  to  meet  the  average  needs  of  most  con- 
sumers. Those  who  want  to  make  sure  of  getting 
meat  from  the  young  milk-fed  vealers  must  have 
the  expert  eye  of  a  meat  grader  or  buy  meat 
stamped  with  Government  grades.  We  list  the 
points  for  which  the  grader  looks  to  indicate 
veal  of  highest  quality. 

FAT,  within  limits,  is  the  most  im- 
portant indication  of  superior  quality  in  any 
meat.  This  is  especially  true  of  veal,  where 
fat  is  not  too  plentiful  at  best.  So  important 
is  the  fat  factor  that  vealers  light  for  their 
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age  are  not  eligible  for  the  top  grade  "Prime." 
The  next  classification,  "Medium  weight"  has 
five  grading  possibilities,  from  "Prime"  down  to 
"Common."  But  on  the  heavyweight  vealers  weigh- 
ing 110  pounds  or  more,  there  are  only  four 
grades,  the  top  four.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  vealer  that  was  heavy  for  its  age 
grading  below  "Medium."  Consumers  can  learn  to 
recognize  a  generally  plump  look  to  the  piece  as 
the  butcher  cuts  it,  even  though  they  may  not 
see  the  part  of  the  carcass  where  the  heaviest 
deposits  of  fat  surround  the  kid- 
neys. This  fat  is  creamy  white 
and  slightly  tinged  with  pink. 


FLESH  of  highest  grade 
veal  is  "firm,  very  fine-grained 
and  velvety,  and  has  a  rich 
pinkish-brown  color . "  Bones,  as 
the  butcher  cuts  through  them, 
show  themselves  to  be  soft  and  red . 


u.  s. 

PRIME 

VEAL 
B.A.E. 


OLDER  calf  veal  is  measured  according 
to  the  standards  set  by  young  veal.  It  is  nat- 
urally not  possible  to  compare  grades  of  two 
different  classes  of  meats,  but  consumers  who 
buy  either  veal  or  calf  by  Government  grade  can 
be  sure  of  getting  a  uniform  quality  belonging 
in  the  exact  position  on  the  value  scale  that  it 
is  marked, 

HIGHEST  quality  veal,  seldom  found  on 
the  market,  is  "U.  S.  Prime,  or  No.  A  1."  If 
you  get  this  grade,  you  are  sure  to  get  milk-fed 
veal,  since  calf  meat  is  not  eligible  for  "Prime" 
grade.  The  next  grade  is  "U.  S.  Choice  or  No. 
1."  Third  down  is  "U.  S.  Good  or  No.  2." 
Fourth  is  "U.  S.  Medium  or  No.  3."  Fifth  from 
the  top  is  "U.  S.  Common  or  No.  4."  Sixth  comes 
"U.  S.  Cull." 

GRADE  stamps  are  in  harmless  purple 
ink,  one  word  to  the  line  repeated  right  down 
the  column.  The  first  line  says  "U.  S."  The 
second  line  gives  the  grade,  such  as  "Choice." 
The  third  line  gives  the  class  to  which  the  meat 
belongs,  such  as  "Veal"  or  "Calf."  The  fourth 
line  carries  the  initials  "B.  A.  E."  which  stand 
for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  responsible  for  all 
Government  meat  grading.  Whether  buying  lamb, 
veal,  or  other  kinds  of  meat  or  poultry,  con- 
sumers do  well  to  look  for  the  purple  grade 
stamp. 


INSPECTION    stamps    have    a  different 
appearance    and    different    significance.  They 
mean  that  the  meat  has  been  inspected  for  its 
wholesomeness,    edibility,    and  purity   from  the 
point  of  view  of  health.     Only  meat  in  plants 
which  sell  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  Feder- 
ally inspected.     Local  laws  in  some  places  take 
care  of  other  meat,  but  the  insurance  this  gives 
depends  upon  the  local   situation.     About  two- 
thirds  of  America's  total  meat  supply  is  feder- 
ally inspected.     Probably  a  smaller  proportion 
of  veal  is  federally  inspected  than  of  other 
meats  because  so  much  of  it  is  slaughtered  at 
the  farm  and  in  small  local  plants.     The  Fed- 
eral   meat    inspection    stamp    gives  absolute 
assurance   of  safety  anyivhere.     It   is  round, 
purple,  and  says  "U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed" 
or  an  abbreviation  of  those 
 —   words. 


u.  s. 

CHOICE 
VEAL 
B.A.E. 


U.  S. 

GOOD 

tern  of  grade  VEAL 

recommenda-     ^  ^ 

tion     by     the   1— 

private  com- 
pany selling 
the  meat. 


OTHER  stamps,  even 
purple-colored  ones,  are 
sometimes     found     on  meat. 

They  are  not 
official  Gov- 
ernment assur- 
ances, but 
often  repre- 
sent some  sys— 


u.  s. 

MEDIO 

VEAL 
B.A.E. 


MOST  graded  veal 

you  find  in  the  market  will   

be     "Choice"     or  "Good", 

since  it  is  the  best  that  goes  to  the  grader.  Most 
ungraded  veal,  if  graded,  would  fall  in  or  below 
the  "Good"  grade.  Volume  of  graded  veal,  though 
still  small  in  proportion  to  total  slaughter,  is 
rising.  1935  saw  almost  a  third  more  veal  go 
under  the  Government  grader's  stamp  than  in 
1934.  This  1935  grading  represents  a  bigger 
part  of  the  total  slaughter,  since  in  1934 
farmers  sold  a  vast  number  of  animals  at  an 
early  age  and  low  degree  of  finish  because  the 
drought  put  a  stop  to  further  feeding. 

MORE  LAMB  than  veal  receives  Govern- 
ment grades.  While  Government-graded  veal  rose 
from  just  under  2  million  pounds  in  1934  to  2-| 
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million  pounds  in  1935,  lamb  almost  doubled  its 
graded  poundage,  rising  from  9-|-  million  pounds 
in  1934  to  17i  million  pounds  in  1935. 

LAIvIB  grades  have  the  same  names  as 
those  for  veal,  and  the  same  points  indicate 
superiority:  "Conformation",  or  general  sym- 
metrical blocky  body  outline;  "finish"  or  degree 
of  fattening;  and  "quality",  which  is  dependent 
on  the  other  two  factors.  Fat  plays  the  same 
prominent  part  in  lamb  as  in  veal,  though  there 
is  more  fat  on  the  best  lamb  than  on  the  best 
veal.  As  in  veal,  there  should  be  a  general 
sense  of  plumpness,  small  soft  bones  which  in  the 
case  of  lamb  are  merely  tinged  with  red.  Supe- 
rior lamb  flesh  should  be  fine-grained,  and 
smooth  or  velvety.  In  color  it  should  be  light 
pink;  the  darker  the  flesh  the  older  or  less 
desirable  the  lamb. 

SPRING  LAMB  is  meat  from  "milk  lambs" 
which  have  lived  almost  exclusively  on  milk. 
Their  flesh  is  uniformly  tender  and  a  shade 
lighter  than  that  of  more  mature  lambs.  They 
are  usually  3  to  5  months  old  when  they  go  to 
market,  mostly  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

HOTHOUSE  LAIvIB  comes  earlier  on  the 
market,  a  delicacy  very  carefully  produced  for 
special  quality  markets  in  the  big  cities,  under 
artificially  favorable  conditions.  Almost  all 
hothouse  lamb  meat  sold,  whether  graded  or  un- 
graded, would  come  within  the  requirements  of 
Choice  or  Good  grades. 

YEARLING  mutton  graduates  from  the 
lamb  class  at  about  12  to  14  months  and  leaves 
the  yearling  class  to  be  called  mature  at  about 
20  months.  The  exact  line  between  lamb  and 
yearling  mutton  is  drawn  at  the  point  where  the 
sheep  gets  its  first  permanent  teeth.  But  in 
America  lamb  represents  80  percent  of  the 
slaughter,  yearling  mutton  and  mature  mutton 
only  10  percent  apiece.  The  reason  for  our  lack 
of  mutton  chops  such  as  England  produces  goes 
back  into  early  American  history. 

WOOL  was  the  main  goal  of  our  first 
sheep  breeding.  The  best  mutton-type  sheep, 
raised  on  the  famous  English  downs,  produces 
only  a  few  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  while  the  sheep 
that  give  12  or  14  pounds  of  wool  are  not  the 
type  that  produce  the  best  tasting  meat .  So  the 
few  incidental  byproducts  of  the  wool  industry 
that  reached  the  American  market  as  mutton  did 
not  build  the  mutton— eating  habit  among  American 


consumers.  Consumers  began  to  choose  lamb 
rather  than  mutton,  since  its  youth  made  it  more 
delicately  flavored  and  tender.  Breeders  then 
had  an  incentive  for  sending  more  and  more 
young,  well-fed  lambs  to  market.  As  a  result, 
people  in  this  country  who  had  been  eating  an 
average  of  only  4^  pounds  of  lamb  apiece  in  a 
year  raised  the  average  to  over  7  pounds  in  1931. 
And  lamb,  which  had  been  a  luxury  food,  is  taking 
a  bigger  spot  each  year  on  the  everyday  market- 
ing list. 

THOUGH  MUTTON  may  never  take  a  really 
important  place  in  American  consumption,  the 
trend  is  toward  larger  size  lambs.  This  is  a 
slow  process,  because  consumption  habits  are 
difficult  to  change.  When  a  woman  gets  used  to 
getting  a  certain  number  of  chops  to  the  pound 
she  doesn't  like  to  change  her  plans  overnight 
to  accommodate  fewer  chops  of  heavier  weight 
apiece.  And  the  small  leg  of  lamb  weighing 
about  4  to  6y  pounds  fits  into  her  habitual 
menus  better  than  larger  ones.  Some  retailers 
buy  heavy  legs  weighing  about  7i  or  S  pounds 
and  cut  them  so  as  to  make  two  roasts  instead 
of  one,  meeting  the  apartment  housekeepers'  and 
the  sheep  raisers'  requirements  at  one  time. 
So,  though  the  market  resists  the  heavier 
weights,  the  top  limit  is  gradually  being  pushed 
up. 

KEEPING  FLAVOR  and  the  other  desirable 
qualities  for  which  consumers  learned  to  like 
the  young  lambs,  while  at  the  same  time  sending 
bigger  lambs  to  market,  calls  for  scientific 
skill.  But  if  the  lamb  is  the  proper  type  of 
meat,  its  more  pronounced  flavor  as  it  grows 
more  mature  is  even  more  desirable  to  many 
experts.  The  goal,  then,  is  to  achieve  this 
palatable  type  of  meat  while  sacrificing  little 
or  none  of  the  wool-producing  characteristics. 
Sheep  raisers  with  the  help  of  Government  research 
are  heading  definitely  toward  this  goal. 

PRICES  of  lamb  chops  and  veal  cutlet 
nay  still  seem  high,  even  at  this  most  favorable 
time  of  year.  But  there  are  less  expensive  lamb 
and  veal  cuts.  Breast  of  veal  and  lamb,  always 
well  under  20  cents  a  pound,  can  be  made  with 
skill  and  imagination  into  a  dish  fit  for  a 
President . 

VEAL  has  more  lean  meat  per  pound  than 
any  other  meat.     Fat  makes  its  contribution  to 

[Conclnded  on  poge  22] 
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Supplying  Food  for  Adecjuale  ConsumpliorL 


NYONE'S  guess  is  as  good  as  another's  as  to 
how  many  neckties  are  necessary  to  adequate 
living,    but   guessing   is   out   when   it   comes  to 

II  counting  the  calories  or  listing  the  food  nu- 
I  trients  which  a  person  needs  for  an  adequate 
diet.  For  food,  scientists  have  worked  out  much 
more  definite  yardsticks  than  for  any  other  ne- 
cessity. None  of  their  diet  standards  is  final 
1^  even  yet,  but  they  come  closer  to  supplying  a 
workable  measure  of  present  shortcomings  as 
against  ideal  goals  than  do  any  other  estimates 
of  human  needs. 


Il  PULLING  these  diet  yardsticks  out  of 

the  laboratories  and  standing  them  up  against 
actual  consumption  is  a  difficult  job.  No  one 
needs  a  measuring  rod  to  see  that  some  families 
can  buy  much  less  than  others,  and  could  buy 
much  less  even  in  our  "prosperous"  years.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  poor  teeth,  the 
puny  and  rickety  bodies,  the  grave  effects  of 
underconsumption  of  the  right  kinds  of  foods. 
But  to  measure  underconsumption  quantitatively, 
to  set  a  standard  of  food  consumption  toward 
which  the  country  should  work,  requires  more 
than  a  naked  eye  observation. 

DIETARY  standards  must  be  matched 
against  actual  consumption,  not  just  by  the 
country  as  a  whole  but  by  people  who  have  dif- 
ferent sized  incomes.  One  of  the  things  we 
know  is  that  the  amount  of  food  consumed  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  family  pocketbook.  Another 
thing  is  that  the  kind  and  quality  of  food  pur- 
chased varies  with  the  size  of  the  pocketbook. 

TO  MEASURE  actual  total  consumption  by 
income  groups,  we  must  know:  First,  how  much  fami- 
lies are  spending  on  food;  second,  how  many  are 
spending  various  amounts;  and  third,  what  fami- 
!(.  lies  ordinarily  buy  with  the  amounts  they  spend. 
'   Answers  on  all  these  points  must  be  in  hand  be- 
f    fore  we  can  even  begin  to  estimate  how  deficient, 
;^    by  good  diet  standards,  present  consumption  is, 
:(   and  how  much  more   food  or  what  changes  in  the 
type  of  food  would  be  needed  to  supply  everyone 
with  at  least  an  adequate  diet. 

THROUGH    good    years    and   bad — and  we 
I   have  had  a  lot   of  both  in  the  history  of  our 


If  everyone  could  buy  an  adequ.ate 
diet  Ko-w  mucin,  more  food  would  we 
need?  A  start  at  ^ettin^  an  answer  to 
this  major  question  has  been  made  by 
three  important  government  off  ices. 

country — we  have  jogged  along,  never  knowing  the 
answer  to  these  fundamental  questions.  Not 
until  a  few  months  ago  was  research  on  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  scale  started  to  probe  for  the 
facts  that  are  needed  if  we  are  going  to  build 
a  healthier  nation.  For  more  than  40  years,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  collecting 
facts  on  the  content,  cost,  and  nutritional 
adequacy — or  inadequacy — of  American  diets,  but 
it  has  never  had  enough  funds  to  do  the  job  in 
a  comprehensive  way.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, too,  has  been  collecting  information  on 
family  food  expenditures  and  consumption  but  its 
researches  likewise  have  been  necessarily 
limited.  Other  public  and  private  agencies  have 
tackled  the  job,  but  they  too  have  only  pecked 
at  the  problem.  Some  of  these  studies  give 
information  on  the  quantities  of  food  consumed, 
but  not  on  cost;  some  give  data  on  cost  but  not 


CONSUMPTION  OF  EGGS  STEPS  UP 
AS  FOOD  EXPENDITURES  INCREASE 
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ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  YEARLY  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL  FOODS 
(  OCT  -  DEC   1934  PRICES  ) 
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on  quantities;  some  report  only  on  certain  foods 
rather  than  on  the  diet  as  a  whole. 

A  NEW  and  tremendously  important  re- 
search into  America's  food  spending  and  eating 
habits  is  now  under  way.  When  it  is  completed 
we  shall  have  a  better  idea  than  we  have  ever 
had  before  of  who  is  buying  the  foods  which 
farmers  produce,  what  it  is  costing  consumers, 
how  much  of  the  family  budget  has  to  be  spent 
for  foods,  and  what  nutritive  values  families 
are  getting  from  their  food.  Not  until  infor- 
mation such  as  this  is  available  can  intelligent 
planning  for  bigger  and  better  food  production 
for  the  country  be  contemplated. 

RESEARCH  on  this  major  problem  is  in 
the  competent  hands  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  which  supervises  general  plans;  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  collecting 
information  on  large  city  family  expenditures; 
and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  collecting  similar 
information  from  farm,  village,  and  small  town 
families.  When  all  records  are  in,  this  Bureau 
will  measure  the  food  values  of  city  and  farm 
family  diets.  Cooperating  with  these  offices 
are  thousands  of  families  in  cities  and  small 
towns  who  are  keeping  close  tabs  on  their  food 
expenditures.  Without  their  volunteer  help  the 
job  could  never  be  done. 

A  PREVIEW  of  the  valuable  information 
that  may  be  expected  to  come  out  of  this  re-' 


CONSUMPTION  OF  LEAN  MEAT,  FISH,  AND  POULTRY 
STEPS  UP  AS  FOOD  EXPENDITURES  INCREASE 


CONSUMPTION  OF  GREEN  AND  YELLOW  VEGETABLES 
STEPS  UP  AS  FOOD  EXPENDITURES  INCREASE 


$30-60     $60-90  .  $90-120   $120-150    $150-180  $180-210  $210-240  $240-270 
ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  YEARLY  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL  FOODS 
(  OCT.-  DEC.  1934  PRICES  ) 


90-120  $120-150  $150-180  Sl8C 
ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  YEARLY  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL  FOODS 
(  OCT. -DEC.  1934  PRICES  ) 


search  is  suggested  in  a  study  of  nonfarm  fami- 
lies recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Using  what  data  from  other  studies  are 
available,  making  estimates — as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible— where  necessary,  some  significant  ob- 
servations stand  out.  They  must  be  only  tenta- 
tive until  the  new  consumption  study  is  com- 
pleted . 

FIRST,  the  Bureau  looked  into  the 
studies  of  a  limited  number  of  families  not  liv- 
ing on  farms  which  had  been  made  between  1913 
and  1933.  In  these  they  found  data  on  the 
actual  amounts  of  different  foods  bought  over 
the  course  of  a  year.  Some  families  had  little 
money,  some  had  larger  amounts,  which  they  could 
spend  for  food.  In  no  case  could  any  of  the 
families  studied  have  been  classed  in  the  big 
income  brackets. 

TRANSLATING  these  amounts  of  foods 
into  dollars  was  the  next  step.  Food  prices 
vary,  of  course,  from  year  to  year.  It  was 
necessary  to  convert  all  prices  quoted  in  the 
various  studies  to  the  same  period  and  bring 
them  as  up-to-date  as  possible.  The  period 
chosen  was  October-December  1934.  Cost  of  food 
purchased  by  the  various  families  was  adjusted 
to  October-December  1934  costs  on  the  basis  of 
average  retail  prices  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 
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QUANTITIES  of  food  bought  were  then 
classified  according  to  the  food  expenditures 
per  person  in  family.  From  these  figures,  esti- 
mates could  be  made  of  the  customary  consumption 
habits  of  families  spending  specified  amounts  in 
1934  for  food.  Table  1  on  this  page  gives  fig- 
ures for  all  groups  of  foods  . 

PURCHASES  of  all  kinds  of  food  in- 
crease as  the  money  available  for  food  grows 
bigger.  But  the  most  arresting  fact  which 
stands  out  from  this  comparison  of  family  con- 
sumption habits  is  that  purchases  of  some  foods 
increase  much  more  than  others. 

TAKE  two  types:  Grain  products  and 
milk.  When  the  average  amount  spent  for  all 
foods  per  person  (on  the  basis  of  October-Decem- 
ber 1934  prices)  was  $30  to  $60,  150  pounds  of 
grain  products  were  purchased.  When  expendi- 
tures were  $60  to  S90,  the  amount  was  170 
pounds,  an  increase  of  13  percent.  In  the  case 
of  milk,  when  total  expenditures  were  $30  to 
$60,  an  average  of  125  pounds  was  bought,  while 
families  in  the  $60  to  $90  expenditure  group 
purchased  230  pounds,  a  gain  of  84  percent. 

APPARENTLY  as  buying  power  swells,  the 
increase  in  purchases  of  different  types  of  food 
is  greatest  for  fruits  and  vegetables  (other 
than  potatoes  and  the  dried  legumes) ;  next,  for 
eggs  and  butter;   and  third,   for  milk  and  meat. 


HOW  good  a  diet  would  families  get, 
spending  the  various  per  capita  sums  and  select- 
ing the  indicated  amounts  of  food? 

NUTRITIONISTS  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  examining  these  lists  of  foods  have 
measured  their  food  values  and  compared  results 
with  estimates  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food 
that  will  give  an  "adequate  diet."  This  is  what 
they  find:  On  the  basis  of  the  way  people  appar- 
ently have  been  buying  and  of  the  prices  which 
they  had  to  pay  in  1934,  families  in  the  first 
two  groups  shown  in  Table  1  failed  to  get  a 
diet  adequate  for  good  health.  Families  in  the 
third  group  were  probably  about  on  the  border- 
line of  getting  a  satisfactory  diet.  To  provide 
diets  whose  average  nutritive  value  afford  a 
reasonable  margin  of  safety  over  minimum  re- 
quirements would  necessitate,  on  1934  prices,  a 
food  expenditure  between  $120  and  $150  per  capita 
per  year. 

SUPPOSE  now  that   family  expenditures 

for  food  'ffere  stepped  up  so  that  the  minimum 
diet  which  every  one  in  the  country  received 
was  at  least  an  adequate  one,  how  much  would  the 
urban  demand  for  farm  products  be  expected  to 
increase? 

NO  CENSUS  of  the  number  of  families  in 
the  country  is  available  which  shows  how  many 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 


Table  1. — Estimates  of  yearly  per  capita  consuniption  of  principal  foods  or  food  groups,  by  nonfarm  families 

(based  on.  studies  of  family  diets,  1913-33) 

Estimated  average  consumption  in  pounds  when  yearly  per  capita  expendi- 
ture* for  food  is — 


$30  to 

$60  to 

$90  to 

$120  to 

$150  to 

$180  to 

$210  to 

$240  to 

$60 

$90 

$120 

$150 

$180 

$210 

$240 

$270 

Grain  products  

150 

170 

170 

180 

190 

190 

190 

190 

Milk    

125 

230 

270 

340 

350 

365 

380 

400 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes  

100 

125 

145 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Dried  legumes  

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Tomatoes,  citrus  fruits  

20 

35 

55 

70 

90 

110 

120 

130 

Green,  leafy,  yellow  vegetables  

20 

40 

65 

80 

90 

100 

120 

140 

Other  vegetables  

20 

30 

45 

55 

65 

75 

80 

85 

Other  fruits  

40 

90 

150 

175 

200 

210 

220 

230 

Sugar   ... 

30 

45 

55 

60 

65 

70 

70 

70 

Butter    

7 

10 

15 

18 

23 

28 

32 

35 

Other  fats  and  fatty  foods  

20 

21 

23 

25 

25 

24 

23 

22 

Lean  meat,  fish,  poultry  

70 

90 

100 

120 

140 

160 

175 

200 

Eggs  

10 

20 

27 

35 

42 

45 

48 

45 

TOTAL   

622 

918 

L135 

1,322 

1,445 

1,542 

1,623 

1,712 

'Adjusted  to  October-December  1934  values  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  retail  food  index. 
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CONSUMEES'  COUNSEL 
EEPOETS  RESULTS  5^ 
BREAD  COST  INQUIRY 


READ     PRICE     increases  or 
threatened  increases,  which 


were  a  problem  to  consamers  in 
some  cities  last  fall  when  the 
trade  press  predicted  a  general 
advance  of  a  cent  a  pound — our 
readers  will  remember — provoked 
an  inquiry  by  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  into  the  facts  behind 
the  proposed  increase.  In  a 
questionnaire  v/hich  was  sent  to 
bakers  in  all  cities  where  a 
price  advance  had  taken  place  or 
was  threatened,  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  asked  bakers  to  volun- 
teer information  on  costs,  on 
formulas  and  types  of  ingredi- 
ents used,  so  that  consumers 
could  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  higher  price  was 
justified.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Consumers'  Counsel  to  obtain 
for  consumers  just  such  self- 
protective  information  as  is 
sought,  and  to  a  large  degree 
obtained,  by  other  econonic 
groups.  Consumers'  Counsel  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  are  not  authorized  by 
law  to  require  bakers  to  furnish 
the  information.  They  could  only 
request  it. 

OUR  LAST  report  on  this 
inquiry,  in  the  December  2, 
1935  issue  of  the  CGNSUI-ERS' 
GUIDE,  came  at  a  time  when  bread 
prices  were  still  pushing  up, 
not  generally,  but  here  and 
there.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  trend  has  been  the 
other  way,  with  the  removal  of 
the  processing  tax  on  wheat  on 
January  6.  A  final  report  of 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  can 
now  be  made . 

QUESTIONNAIRES  were  sent  to 
535  bakers  in  34  cities.  They 


were  sent  to  commercial  and 
chain-store  bakers  in  each  city 
from  which  reports  had  come  that 
the  price  of  bread  had  gone  up. 
Of  these,  114  came  back  indi- 
cating that  the  baker  had  moved, 
he  had  made  no  price  advance,  or 
baked  no  bread,  leaving  a  net  of 
421.  To  this  number  of  requests 
for  simple  business  facts  on  the 
costs  and  composition  of  their 
bread,  bakers  made  returns  as 
follows : 

SIX  FILLED  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  returned  them  to 
the  Consumers'  Counsel.  Six 
definitely  refused  the  informa- 
tion requested.  Twenty-six  re- 
plied that  the  information  was 
not  available  or  furnished  in- 
complete answers  which  could  not 
be  used.  Total  of  these  replies 
of  one  kind  or  another  is  38, 
out  of  421  bakers. 

CITIES  and  the  net  number 
of  questionnaires  sent  to 
bakers  within  each  city  are 
listed  here.  Figures  in  paren- 
theses indicate  the  number  of 
bakers  who  failed  to  make  any 
reply: 


Allentown,  Pa   9  (7 

Altoona,  Pa   3  (3 

Bordentown,  N.  J   3  (1 

Bridgeport,  Conn   18  f  16 

Buffalo,  N.  Y   22  (22 

Butte,  Mont   8  (8 

Dallas,  Tex   8  (8 

Evansville,  Ind   9  (7 

Harrisburg,  Pa   14  (14 

Hartford,  Conn   14  (13 

Houston,  Tex   18  (17 

Indianapolis,  Ind   16  (15 

Kansas  City,  Mo....   15  (13 

Lewistown,  Pa   1  (1 

Los  Angeles,  Calif   33  (29 

Louisville,  Ky   6  (6 

Milwaukee,  Wis   24  (16 

Nev7  Haven,  Conn   19  (18 

Newport  Nevrs,  Va   3  (3 

Norfolk,  Va     4  (4 

Pensacola,  Fla   1  (1 


Philadelphia,  Pa             20  (16) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa                 35  (31) 

Portsmouth,  Va                   1  (1) 

Richjnond,  Va                       5  (5) 

Rochester,  N.  Y                14  (14) 

St.  Louis,  Mo                   30  (2S) 

Scranton,  Pa                     11  (11) 

Sunbury,   Pa                         4  (4) 

Toledo,  Ohio                     10  (10) 

Trenton,  N.  J                   11  (11) 

'Washington,  D.  C              19  (17) 

TTilliamsport ,  Pa                6  (6) 

York,  Pa                             7  (7) 


NO  REPLIES  of  any  sort  were 
obtained  from  383  bakers.  Each, 
firm  which  failed  to  answer  was 
sent  a  follow-up  letter  repeat- 
ing the  request  for  information. 

ONE  CONCLUSION  is  that  most 
bakers  will  not  voluntarily  give 
consumers  the  facts  to  justify 
increased  prices  for  their  prod- 
uct. But  it  is  possible  that 
more  replies  might  eventually 
have  been  received  if  the  trend 
of  bread  prices  had  not  turned 
downward.  After  the  removal  of 
the  processing  tax  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  bread  prices  began 
to  go  down.  A  few  additional 
reports  had  been  definitely 
promised  but  were  not  received. 
To  the  great  majority  of  the 
questionnaires,  however,  no  re- 
sponse of  any  kind  was  made  at 
any  time. 

THE  GENERAL  INCREASE  of  1 
cent  a  loaf,  which  trade  papers 
and  others  were  discussing  prior 
to  the  bakers'  convention  last 
fall,  did  not  take  place.  Scat- 
tered increases,  some  large, 
some  small,  were  reported  during 
October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. So  far  as  these  are  re- 
flected in  the  average  prices 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  61  cities,  they 
are  summarized  below. 

FIFTY-EIGHT  CITIES  report- 
ed bread  prices   for  October  8 
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and  for  December  31.  During 
that  interval  this  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  average  retail 
prices  per  pound  of  white  bread: 

INCREASES  IN  41  cities— 

0.1  cent   15  cities 

0.2     "    9 

0.3     "    2 

0.4     "    3 

0.5     "    3 

0.6     "    2 

0.7     "    1 

0.8     "    2 

0.9     "    2 

1.2     "    1 

2.1     "    1 

DECREASES  IN  6  cities, 
amounting  to  0. 1  cent  in  1  city, 
0.2  cent  in  2  cities,  0.3  cent 
in  1  city,  and  0.5  cent  in  2 
cities . 

NO  CHANGE  of  price  on  De- 
cember 31  as  compared  with  Octo- 
ber 8  was  reported  for  14  cities. 

AVERAGE  INCREASE  for  all 
cities  was  0.3  cent  per  pound 
loaf.  On  October  8  the  average 
price  was  8.3  cents;  on  December 
31  it  was  8.6  cents. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  to  these 
prices  after  December  31  may  be 
summarized  in  this  manner: 

OF  THE  41  cities  in  which 
bread  prices  increased  from  Oc- 
tober 8  to  December  31,  1935, 
only  10,  as  of  April  7,  1936, 
had  maintained  the  December  31 
prices;  5  others  were  higher 
than  they  were  on  October  8  but 
were  0.1  to  0.6  cent  lower  than 
on  December  31;  7  had  returned 
to  their  October  8  prices;  and 
18  had  gone  down  since  December 
31  more  than  they  had  gone  up 
before  that  date,  and  were  from 
0.1  to  2  cents  lower  on  April  7 
than  they  were  on  October  8; 
1  city  only  was  higher  on  April 


7  than  on  either  October  8  or 
December  31. 

NET  RESULT  of  all  bread 
price  changes  before  and  after 
December  31  is  that  29  cities 
reported  lower  average  prices  on 
April  7,  1936,  than  on  October 
8,  1935,  19  cities  reported 
higher  prices  than  at  the  ear- 
lier date,  while  13  cities  re- 
ported the  same  average  prices 
on  both  dates.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  changes 
were  small  in  amount.  In  only 
11  of  the  61  cities  was  the  net 
change  for  the  period  as  much 
as  a  half  cent  or  more  per 
pound  loaf.  The  combined  effect 
of  all  these  changes  was  an 
average  price  of  8.2  cents  per 
pound  loaf  for  all  cities  re- 
porting on  April  7,  1936,  0.1 
cent  belov/  the  average  for  Octo- 
ber 8,  1935. 

POSSIBLY  bakers  can  be  in- 
duced to  respond  more  generously 
to  requests  for  facts  behind 
bread  prices  from  local  con- 
sumers than  from  Washington. 
Other  questions  beside  price  in- 
creases sometimes  need  answer- 
ing. Indeed  it  may  be  difficult 
to  answer  the  question  "What  is 
the  price  of  bread  in  this 
city?"  (It  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer  the  question, 
"What  is  the  retail  price  of 
bread  baked  in  this  city  and 
shipped  to  outlying  areas?")  A 
quick  survey  of  retail  bread 
prices  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  of  Washington  reveals 
how  complicated  such  a  thing  as 
the  price  of  bread  may  be. 

WHITE  BREAD  baked  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  large  commercial 
bakeries  generally  sells  at  8 
cents  wholesale  for  the  pound 
loaf.  In  the  city  such  bread 
sells  to  consumers  for  9  cents 
or  10  cents  retail,  depending 
on  the  mark-up  of  the  retailer. 


In  the  surrounding  area  it  ap- 
pears that  such  bread  v/ill  sell 
for  9  cents  retail  in  one  town 
while  in  a  nearby  town  the 
retail  price  for  the  same  bread 
will  be  10  cents. 

THEN  there  is  also  consid- 
erable variation  in  weight  of 
loaf  in  towns  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, but  receiving  bread  from 
the  Washington  bakeries.  At  one 
place  an  18-ounce  loaf  sells  for 
12  cents  wholesale;  at  another 
a  20-ounce  loaf  sells  for  10 
cents  wholesale;  and  at  still 
another  a  24-ounce  loaf  is  found 
selling  for  10  cents  wholesale. 

•  DISTANCE  from  Washington 
of  the  places  where  Washington 
bread  is  sold  does  not  add  to 
its  wholesale  or  retail  price. 
On  the  contrary,  the  survey 
revealed  one  brand  of  Washington 
bread  selling  for  less  at  the 
outer  limits  of  the  Washington 
area  per  wholesale  price  than  is 
charged  for  nearer  to  Washington 
or  in  the  city  itself.  The 
20-ounce  loaf  of  this  make  of 
bread  sold  at  some  places  for 
8  cents  wholesale,  whereas 
nearer  to  Washington  it  sold  for 
10  cents.  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington a  10-cent  wholesale  price 
buys  only  16  ounces  of  white 
bread  under  this  brand. 

THE  reason  for  selling 
bread  at  a  lower  price  after  it 
has  been  hauled  30  miles  or 
more  by  truck  is  said  to  be  that 
local  competition  in  some  of 
these  towns  requires  it.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  said  of  the 
competition  in  Washington  itself 
where  there  are  so  many  baker- 
ies offering  their  goods  to  the 
same  consumers?  Such  a  question 
consumers  may  ask  bakers  to  an- 
swer if  they  examine  bread  prices 
and  weights  in  their  own  cities. 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 

1923-1925  =  ICQ 


ALL  FOODS 

^  M 


Your  Food  Costs 


0' 


|PRIL,  trumpeting  the  opening  of  major  fruit 
and  vegetable  parades  to  market  from  South- 
eastern States,  Texas,  and  California,  brought 
few  disappointments  this  year  to  consumers. 


APR.  15 
19  2  9 


APR.  15 
1933 


APR.  9  APR.  7 
1935  1936 


SUPPLIES  of  many  of  these  foods  were 
enough  better  than  last  year  to  pull  down  the 
cost  of  fruits  and  vegetables  generally  to  5 
percent  below  last  April's  level,  although  there 
was  a  very  slight  lift  in  prices  over  those  2 
weeks  previous,  due  mostly  to  higher  potato 
prices.  While  meats,  cereals,  and  some  other 
foods  are  still  well  above  their  low  prices  of 
1933,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  selling  on 
April  7  at  an  average  of  only  16  percent  more 
than  on  April  15,  1933,  and  were  28  percent 
below  April  15,  1929. 

FOOD  costs  in  general  on  April  7  were 
again  below  costs  prevailing  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1935.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
food  prices  have  dropped  over  4  percent.  This 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  situation  prevailing 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1935  when  the  index 
of  city  food  costs  advanced  about  5  percent. 

INDEX  of  retail  food  costs  on  April  7 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
was  78.9  percent  of  the  1923-25  average.  While 
the  index  was  only  slightly  below  costs  on  March 
24,  it  was  3  percent  below  costs  for  April  9 
last  year.  On  April  15,  1929,  the  index  of  food 
costs  stood  at  100.8,  while  on  April  15,  1933,  it 
was  60 . 1 . 

EGGS  and  dairy  products  again  exhibit- 
ed the  largest  decline  in  costs  during  the  2- 
week  period.  Cereals  and  bakery  products  showed 
another  small  decline  in  costs.  Other  food 
groups  exhibited  only  slight  changes. 

LOWER  food  prices  during  March  did  not 
result  in  lower  cash  income  for  farmers. 
Although  there  was  a  decline  of  5  percent  in 
farm  prices,  larger  quantities  shipped  to  market 
more  than  offset  this  price  drop.  Shipments  of 
grain,  truck  crops,  hogs,  and  eggs  showed  more 
than  seasonal  increases  and  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  larger  cash  income. 
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and  Supplies 


FARMERS'  cash  income  from  marketings 
during  March  totaled  513  million  dollars  com- 
pared with  467  million  dollars  in  February  and 
429  million  dollars  in  March  1935.  The  increase 
from  February  to  March  was  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  seasonal  decline.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1936,  farmers'  cash  income  from  market- 
ings was  about  20  percent  more  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1935. 

FIRST  shipments  of  green  corn  and 
cucumbers  from  Florida  arrived  during  the  first 
week  in  April.  Asparagus  shipments  have  been 
increasing  weekly  with  California  furnishing 
most  of  the  supplies.  Up  to  April  11,  total 
asparagus  shipments  were  almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  same  period  last  year.  New  carrots  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  larger  volumes.  Imperial 
Valley  shipments  up  to  April  11  were  well  ahead 
of  last  year  and  larger  supplies  are  now  coming 
from  Texas.  Texas  new  onions  also  were  appear- 
ing in  market  in  large  quantities  with  ship- 
ments up  to  April  11  about  twice  as  large  as 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  New  potato 
shipments  were  larger,  but  were  offset  by 
smaller  movement  of  old  potatoes.  Spring  cucum- 
ber production  in  Florida  and  Texas  this  year 
is  estimated  at  8  percent  above  last  year. 

STRAWBERRIES  are  coming  to  market  in 
large  quantities  and  prices  should  continue 
downward.  Production  from  the  second  early 
producing  States,  however,  has  been  curtailed 
by  freezing  temperatures  and  heavy  rains.  Total 
production  from  these  States  is  now  forecast  at 
2,661,000  crates,  compared  with  3,045,000  last 
year.  Berries  from  this  area  should  start 
moving  to  market  the  latter  part  of  April. 

FRUIT  prospects  for  this  year  appear 
favorable  since  trees  in  most  areas  came  through 
the  winter  in  good  shape.  On  April  1,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  southern  peach  crop  would  be 
average  or  above  average  this  year.  Frosts  in 
California  caused  some  damage  to  almonds,  apri- 
cots, early  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  prunes, 
and  grapes.  Potential  production  of  some  of 
these  crops  has  been  reduced,   but   there  is  no 
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definite  indication  that  State  production  has 
been  lowered  to  a  short  crop  basis.  Damage  was 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  frost  it 
appeared  that  heavy  thinning  would  be  neces- 
sary due  to  the  heavy  set  of  fruit  on  the  trees. 

EGG  production  exhibited  a  more  than 
seasonal  increase  during  March.  On  April  1, 
production  was  about  4  percent  above  April  1, 
1935,  although  it  was  still  below  the  5-year 
April  1  average.  Further  increases  are  expected 
during  April  and  May,  since  feed  costs  are  un- 
usually low  in  relation  to  egg  prices.  Storage 
supplies  of  eggs  on  April  1  were  unusually  low 
despite  the  record  increase  in  production  per 
hen  the  preceding  month.  This  indicates  that 
most  of  the  eggs  were  used  for  current  con- 
sumption. Operators  lost  heavily  on  storage 
eggs  last  year  and  this  may  in  part  account  for 
the  small  storage  this  year. 

RETAIL  egg  prices  continued  downward 
from  March  24  to  April  7,  dropping  1.4  cents  a 
dozen.  Wholesale  egg  prices  appear  to  have 
reached  their  seasonal  low  point  of  the  year  in 
March.  Since  the  first  week  in  April,  wholesale 
prices  have  advanced  slightly  so  that  some 
increase  in  retail  prices  may  be  expected. 
Retail  prices  in  the  spring  and  summer  are 
expected  to  be  lower  than  last  year. 

BUTTER  production  during  March  was 
higher  than  last  year  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue upward  for  several  months.  Production 
usually  increases  at  this  time  of  the  year  due 
to  larger  cream  supplies.  The  high  price  of 
butterfat  compared  to  feed  prices  has  further 
stimulated  production.  Total  milk  production 
in  the  first  half  of  1936  probably  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  during  the  first  half  of 
1935.  However,  it  is  not  expected  to  be  as 
large  as  during  1924-29. 

STORAGE  stocks  of  butter  continued 
downward  during  March  in  spite  of  increased 
production.  Demand  for  butter  was  fairly  heavy 
and  most  supplies  moved  into  retail  channels. 
Demand  for  butter  for  storage  this  summer  should 
be  fairly  heavy  as  the  past  season  was  very 
profitable  to  storage  operators. 

BUTTER  PRICES  to  consumers  declined 
1.1  cents  per  pound  during  the  2-week  period. 
This  reflected  similar  changes  in  wholesale 
prices  which  have  been  going  down  steadily  since 
mid-February.     Consumers  may  expect  a  smaller 


decline  in  butter  prices  or  even  a  slight  ad- 
vance during  April  because  the  demand  has  been 
fairly  heavy  in  relation  to  the  supply. 

AVERAGE  retail  white  bread  prices 
dropped  0.3  percent  from  March  24  to  April  7. 
Rye  bread  decreased  0.1  cent  a  pound.  White 
bread  prices  increased  in  7  cities  and  decreased 
in  14  others.  The  only  major  increase  occurred 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  prices  went  up  0.9  cent 
a  pound.  This  partly  offset  a  sharp  drop  which 
occurred  there  as  a  result  of  a  bread  war. 
Major  decreases  occurred  in  Cleveland,  Minne- 
apolis, and  St.  Paul,  ranging  from  0.3  to  0.5 
cent  a  pound  loaf. 

LARGER  hog  and  cattle  slaughter  seems 
likely  to  continue  for  several  months  due  to 
favorable  feed  conditions.  Hog  supplies  from 
April  1  until  September  30,  the  end  of  the  hog 
marketing  year,  are  expected  to  be  about  20 
percent  larger  than  last  year.  Trend  of  hog 
prices  from  April  through  June  is  likely  to  be 
downward  in  view  of  the  probable  increase  in 
marketings . 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  chops  and  loin  roast 
advanced  0.1  and  0.2  cent  per  pound  from  March 
24  to  April  7.  Lard  and  most  cured  products, 
with  the  exception  of  sliced  bacon,  registered 
slight  declines. 

MARCH  was  the  first  month  in  over  a 
year  and  a  half  that  the  supply  of  good  and 
choice  steers  was  larger  than  for  a  corre- 
sponding month  in  a  previous  year.  Cattle 
slaughter  from  April  to  June  is  expected  to  be 
larger  and  of  a  better  quality  than  last  year. 
More  better-grade  steers  should  be  slaughtered 
as  the  season  progresses. 

BETTER-GRADE  cattle  prices  decreased, 
while  prices  of  lower-grade  steers  increased 
during  March,  narrowing  the  price  spread  between 
the  two  grades.  Prices  of  better-grade  steers 
are  not  expected  to  change  immediately  although 
slight  increases  may  occur  after  May. 

BEEF  and  veal  prices  to  consumers 
advanced  slightly  during  the  2-week  period. 
Round  steak  and  veal  cutlets  registered  major 
changes,  and  were  up  about  one-half  cent  a 
pound.  These  advances  occurred  again  when  sup- 
plies were  increasing,  indicating  that  demand 
for  beef  has  improved. 
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Toward  Better  Consumer 
Buyin(^  Power 

The  GUIDE  summarizes  here  changes  infood 
prices  in  relation  lo  city  workers' earnings, 
Lased.  on  IKe  lalest  reports  of  Ihs  Bureau 
of  Lator  Statistic^. 

ITY   consumers'    food   costs   have  apparently 
started  to  level  off  at  the  same  time  that 
factory  payrolls  have  been  increasing. 

FACTORY  payrolls  in  March  were  7  per- 
cent larger  than  March  1935  payrolls.  Food 
prices  in  March  were  percent  below  the  level 
of  the  previous  March.  While  this  decline  is 
not  large,  March  prices  were  the  first  since 
mid-1933  to  drop  even  slightly  below  the  level 
of  prices  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year  before.  April  7  prices  were  almost  3 
percent  below  April  a  year  ago. 

BECAUSE  of  this  leveling  off  in  food 
prices  at  a  time  when  payrolls  in  factories  were 
increasing,  the  ability  of  employed  factory 
workers  to  purchase  foods  was  8  percent  greater 
in  March  of  this  year  than  in  March  1935.  Their 
capacity  to  buy  foods  has  made  a  gain  of  54 
percent  from  March  1933,  but  must  step  up  15 
percent  more  if  it  is  to  reach  its  March  1929 
level . 

THESE  measures  refer  only  to  factory 
workers  as  a  group  who  have  jobs.  While  em- 
ployment in  the  past  year  has  increased  2  per- 


cent, there  are  many  individual  factory  workers 
who  have  not  shared  in  the  general  payroll 
increase.  Nor  do  conditions  among  factory  work- 
ers as  a  group  reflect  conditions  among  the 
millions  of  workers  who  are  dependent  on  relief 
for  their  subsistence. 

PRECISE  gages  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  urban  consumers  are  not  available,  but 
from  estimates  as  accurate  as  can  now  be  made, 
the  food  purchasing  power  generally  of  con- 
sumers not  on  farms  was  about  10  percent  greater 
this  March  than  last. 

INCREASES  in  farm  production — some  of 
them  planned  under  the  old  control  programs  of 
the  AAA  to  correct  the  low  production  levels  of 
drought  years — and  the  removal  of  processing 
taxes  have  contributed  to  the  present  change  in 
the  food  supply  situation  which  is  being  re- 
flected in  prices  to  consumers.  Compared  with 
a  year  ago,  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  coming  to 
market  during  the  first  3  months  of  1936  is 
larger.  Had  there  not  been  such  a  gain,  the 
increase  in  payrolls  which  has  occurred  over 
the  year  would  have  resulted  in  higher  food 
prices.  The  increased  quantities  have  been 
enough  to  balance  the  larger  number  of  dollars 
available  to  buy  food  and  so  kept  prices  from 
mounting . 

BARRING  adverse  crop  conditions,  pro- 
duction of  many  farm  commodities  is  expected  to 
be  better  this  summer  than  last,  which  should 
tend  toward  still  lower  food  prices.  This 
downward  trend  in  prices  may  be  retarded  by 
increases  in  consumer  purchasing  power. 

[Concluded  on  poge  23] 
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THE  WEATHER  BUREAU  LENDS  A  HAND 

[Concluded  from  poge  8] 

several  central  points  in  western  grazing  coun- 
try. These  bulletins  keep  cattle  raisers  ad- 
vised of  range  conditions.  Because  of  the  large 
expanse  of  range  area,  some  sections  may  suffer 
severe  drought  while  in  others  there  is  ample 
moisture.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  ship 
stock  from  drought  areas,  livestock  producers 
consult  these  Weather  Bureau  bulletins.  Every 
Wednesday  during  the  winter  a  "Snow  and  Ice 
Bulletin"  is  published  by  the  Bureau  which 
winter  wheat  growers  utilize .  Warnings  of  possi- 
ble inundation  from  high  tides  or  backwater  blown 
up  by  winds  are  notice  to  rice  growers  to  flood 
their  crops  so  as  to  prevent  the  straw  from 
being  broken  by  winds. 

FORECASTS  help,  too,  in  cutting  losses 
en  route  from  the  farmer  to  consumers.  Perish- 
able farm  produce  must  be  protected  against 
extremes  of  temperature.  Air-conditioned  and 
refrigerated  cars  help,  but  shippers  must  know 
the  actual  and  expected  temperature  along  their 
route  if  they  are  to  keep  their  produce  in  the 
best  condition.  Bananas,  for  example,  must  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  between  58  and  65  degrees 
during  shipment.  Temperature  below  55  degrees 
chills  the  fruit  and  causes  deterioration.  Tem- 
perature above  65  degrees  produces  over-ripening. 
Besides,  bananas  generate  heat  after  being  placed 
in  a  car.  Similar  precautions  must  be  taken  by 
shippers  of  vegetables,  eggs,  and  other  foods 
liable  to  damage  from  temperature  extremes. 
Shipment  of  live  animals  is  avoided  when  a  hot 
wave  is  expected. 

WEATHER  BUREAU  predictions  as  to  tem- 
perature at  marketing  centers  are  a  guide  to 
shippers  in  meeting  irregular  demands  dependent 
on  temperature  changes.  Watermelon  growers 
know  that  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature  in  cities 
cuts  the  demand  for  their  fruit  and  is  the 
signal  for  slacking  up  on  shipments  if  they  do 
not  want  their  fruit  to  waste  away  unbought. 

lAANY  more  services  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  might  be  itemized.  The  list  is  long. 
This  is  enough  to  suggest  the  every-day,  year- 
in-and-year-out,  way  in  which  this  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  lending  its 
hand  to  the  great  task  of  using  our  resources 
in  land  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
effort  and  expense,  and  with  the  minimum  of 
loss  from  predictable  weather  hazards. 


LONG-TIME  predictions  might  help  even 
more  in  this  struggle  of  producers  against 
weather  risks.  "Thus  far",  the  Weather  Bureau 
says,  "no  laws  of  weather  sequences  have  been 
discovered  whereby  reliable  weather  forecasts 
for  long  periods  in  advance  can  be  made."  New 
researches  in  this  field  are  now  under  way. 

SOME  months  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture invited  Scientists  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  other  branches  of  the  Department  to  pool 
suggestions  from  experts  in  and  out  of  the 
Government  on  how  to  conduct  some  fundamental 
weather  research.  Out  of  their  deliberations 
has  come  a  project  to  study  "Long-range  Weather 
and  Crop  Forecasting",  on  which  eminent  scien- 
tists are  now  working.  First,  they  will  study 
the  possibilities  of  long-range  forecasting; 
and  second,  analyze  the  influence  of  weather 
and  other  factors  on  crop  production. 

"THERE  is  perhaps",  the  Secretary  ex- 
plains, "one  chance  in  ten  that  science  will 
some  day  enable  us  to  make  long-range  weather 
forecasts,  but  the  value  of  such  forecasts  would 
be  so  enormous  that  the  chance,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  worth  investigating.  Even  if  we  never 
succeed  in  developing  accurate  long-range 
weather  forecasts,  it  would  be  most  useful  to 
know  the  exact  relationship  between  past  weather 
and  crop  yields . " 

SPRING  MEAT  IN  THE  MARKET 

[Concluded  fTom  page  12] 

fuel,  but  getting  fat  into  the  budget  is  not  such 
a  problem.  The  food  values  of  lean  meat  are 
protein  of  the  "complete"  and  "efficient"  type 
found  too  in  milk  and  eggs,  and  the  minerals  for 
building  blood  and  muscle  and  bone,  and  Vitamin 
B  for  appetite,  muscle  tone,  and  high  spirits; 
and  Vitamin  G  for  general  well-being  and  keeping 
young.  The  lean  meat  of  all  animals  is  just 
about  equally  valuable,  according  to  the  latest 
information  of  the  nutrition  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  So  when  a  cut  is 
almost  all  lean-meat  nourishment  it  need  not 
give  a  guilty  conscience  to  the  most  con- 
scientious budgeteer. 

LAMB  can  go  into  the  menu  in  more  ways 
than  most  of  us  realize.  Help  in  learning  those 
ways  comes  by  way  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics bulletin,  "Lamb  as  You  Like  it",  for  sale 
for  5  cents  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUPPLYING  FOOD  FOR  ADEQUATE 
CONSUMPTION 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

spent  the  various  amounts  shown  in  Table  1. 
There  are  estimates  computed  for  1929.  These 
are  contained  in  a  report  by  the  Brookings 
Institution.  Using  these  Brookings  figures  and 
applying  them  in  a  general  way  to  the  1934  pic- 
ture, the  Bureau  has  given  a  rough  picture  of 
the  way  the  total  demand  for  food  products  from 
urban  families  might  be  stepped  up  if  families 
spending  small  amounts  for  foods  were  to  have 
their  food  money  increased. 

Table  2. — Urban  demand  for  food  products 
might  be  increased  if — 


FOODS 

Families  spending 
less  than  $90* 
per  capita  per 
year  for  food 
could  buy  diets 
costing  $90  to 
$120* 

Families  spending 
less  than  $120* 
per  capita  per 
year  for  food 
could  buy  diets 
costing  $120  to 
$150* 

Percent 

Percent 

Flour,  cereals  

1 

6 

Milk  

12 

33 

Potatoes,  sweetootatoes  

10 

13 

Dried  beans,  peas,  nuts  

6 

12 

Tomatoes,  citrus  fruits  

22 

45 

Leafy,  green,  yellow  vege- 

tables   

25 

46 

Other  vegetables  

21 

40 

Other  fruits  

28 

43 

Sugar   

13 

21 

Butter  

20 

37 

Other  fats  

5 

12 

Lean  meat,  poultry,  fish  

7 

23 

Eggs  

18 

42 

*  October— December  1934  price  levels. 

TABLE  2  shows  these  estimates,  which  are 
suggestive  only  because  of  the  broad  assumptions 
on  which  they  are  based,  as  applied  to  two  groups 
of  families.  The  first  column  shows  how  much 
demand  for  different  foods  might  be  increased  if 
families  spending  less  than  $90  per  person  a  year 
could  afford  to  spend  between  $90  and  $120.  The 
second  estimates  the  possible  increase  v^ere  the 
food  budgets  of  families  spending  less  than  $120 
per  person  a  year  increased  from  $120  to  $150. 

DEMAND  for  milk,  to  take  one  example, 
might — if  these  estimates  are  correct — be 
stepped  up  12  percent  if  families  under  the  $90 
per  capita  food  spending  class  were  lifted  up  to 
the  $90  to  $120  class.  It  might  be  increased 
33  percent  if  families  under  the  $120  class  were 
able  to  spend  from  $120  to  $150  per  person  a 
year  for  all  their  food. 


TREMENDOUS  importance  attaches  to  ac- 
curate estimates  of  possibilities  for  increasing 
the  demand  for  food  products.  They  open  the 
picture  to  a  healthier,  happier  nation.  They 
present  opportunities — and  problems — for  the 
food  producers  and  distributors  of  the  nation. 

THROUGHOUT  this  study  many  estimates 
have  had  to  be  made.  They  have  been  made  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  but  whether  they 
come  close  to  the  mark  of  revealing  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  country  will  be  tested  when  final 
reports  are  in  from  the  new  consumption  study. 

FARMERS,  now  and  then,  charged  by  some 
with  the  sole  responsibility  of  producing  all 
the  foods  necessary  to  give  everyone  an  ade- 
quate diet,  have  a  large  stake  in  the  findings 
of  this  important  study.  It  will  give  a  gage 
of  the  job  ahead  of  them.  But  before  farmers 
can  undertake  the  job  of  producing  a  greater 
abundance,  they  have  a  question  to  put  to  in- 
dustry. It  is  this:  What  will  industry  do  to 
provide  city  consumers  with  jobs  and  incomes 
sufficient  for  every  family  to  buy  an  adequate 
diet  at  prices  which  make  it  possible  for  farm- 
ers to  produce  the  necessary  abundance,  not  just 
for  one  year,  but  continuously? 


IF  YOU  are  moved  to  inquire  further  into  the  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  o£  Home  Economics  which  is 
reviewed  here,  please  hold  off.  We  have  reported  as 
much  detail  as  is  now  available,  and  the  Bureau — 
limited  in  its  personnel — is  working  full  time  on  the 
more  important  new  consumption  study,  results  of 
which  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible. 


TOWARD  BETTER  CONSUMER 
BUYING  POWER 

[Concluded  from  page  21] 

CONSUIvIER  interest  is  not  concerned 
solely,  of  course,  with  price  and  income 
indexes.  The  more  fundamental  interest  of  con- 
sumers is  in  a  better  standard  of  living.  That 
means  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  of  high  quality 
available  for  consumption.  When  payrolls  go  up 
faster  than  prices,  consumers  are  able  to  buy 
more,  but  to  put  living  standards  on  a  higher 
level  than  ever  before,  the  gain  of  consumer 
incomes  over  consumer  prices  must  become  a  con- 
tinuing process  over  a  period  of  years. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 
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HOW  MUCH  MILK  ? 

FACTS   FROM   THE  NATIONAL  MILK  SURN^ 


''Science,  we  say, 
has  givert  us  the 
mearLS  of  plenty, 
and  now  sociaL 
organisation  must 
show  us  hjow  to 
use  this  instrument. 
Actually,  science 
has  not  given  us 
the  means  of  plenty 
until  it  has  solved 
the  economic  and 
sociaL  as  well  as 
the  technical  diffi-- 
culties  involved.  The 
scope  of  science 
is  life  as  a  whole, 
and  not  just  cer-- 
tain  limited  aspects 
of  life/' 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secretar)^  of  Agriculture 


A  CROSS-SECTION  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in 
studying  consumer  problems  and 
learning  some  of  the  facts  be- 
hind them  shows  up  in  the  mail- 
ing list  of  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE.  Analysis  of  our  circu- 
lation in  seven  States:  Alabama, 
California,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  Texas,  and  Wis- 
consin, puts  housewives  well  up 
on  the  list.  Eleven  percent  of 
our  readers  in  these  States 
report  that  occupation.  Fac- 
tory and  white-collar  workers 
represent  14  percent;  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  other  sub- 
jects, 10  percent;  extension 
workers,  8  percent;  teachers  of 
home  economics  and  other  dieti- 
tians or  nutritionists,   7  per- 


cent; clergymen  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers,  not  counting 
teachers,  account  for  6  percent; 
5  percent  go  to  municipal. 
State,  or  Federal  officials; 
4  percent  to  farmers.  Three 
percent  of  our  circulation  in 
the  seven  States  goes  to  editors 
or  publishers;  another  3  per- 
cent to  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers; 2  percent  to  librarians; 
and  1  percent  to  social  or  wel- 
fare workers.  Occupations  of 
others  are  not  known. 

rs  "I  WAS  interested  in  the 
™3  idea  of  Government  research 
aiming  toward  meat  palatabil- 
ity",  writes  a  reader  of  our 
recent  article  on  veal  and  lamb. 
"I  can  visualize  Government  ex- 
perts judging  many  technical 
points  on  raising  meat  animals 
but  how  do  these  technicians  go 
about  the  idea  of  the  business 
of  pleasing  the  consumer's  pal- 
ate?" 

COOPERATIVE  STUDIES  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  this  con- 
sumer's question.  For  the  last 
10  years  researchers  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have 
had  the  help  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  as  well 
as  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions. Sheep  bred  with  certain 
qualities  on  certain  rations  by 
certain  "management"  methods 
are  compared  scientifically. 
They  are  slaughtered,  cut  up, 
and  graded  according  to  a  uni- 
form procedure.  Then  samples 
of  the  meat  are  analyzed  in  the 
physics  and  chemistry  laborato- 
ries. Measurements  are  taken, 
the  color  of  the  fat  and  lean  is 
recorded,  and  whether  it  has  a 
coarse  or  fine  texture. 

EXPERTS    in    the    Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  cook  the  meat  the 


approved  way,  record  how  much 
weight  is  lost  in  cooking.  Then, 
since  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  the  lamb  goes 
through  that  test,  too.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  different  coop- 
erating bureaus  eats  the  fin- 
ished product  and  judges  between 
the  pieces  of  meat  from  the 
animals  of  different  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management.  They 
try  to  keep  human  variability 
to  a  minimum,  using  mechanical 
tests  for  tenderness,  and  work- 
ing for  a  correlation  between 
chemical  content  and  flavor. 
Besides  flavor  and  tenderness, 
lamb  is  judged  on  aroma,  tex- 
ture, and  juiciness. 

EGG  consumers  in  New  York 
City  were  recently  asked  by 
researchers  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  what,  if  any,  was 
their  preference  in  the  color  of 
egg  yolks.  Replies  to  these 
questions  showed  that  one-third 
of  the  consumers  preferred  light 
yolks,  one-third  dark  yolks, 
one-fifth  yolks  of  medium  color, 
and  the  remainder  had  no  prefer- 
ence. The  investigators  con- 
cluded that  paying  an  extra 
price  for  any  yolk  color  is  not 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
either  the  consumer  or  the  dis- 
tributor. .  .  .  Some  of  the  con- 
sumer preference  for  lightness 
or  darkness  of  color  in  yolks 
is  based  on  misunderstanding  of 
its  significance  in  food  value. 
Color  in  yolks  is  influenced  by 
the  character  of  feed  given  to 
hens.  If  hens  get  plenty  of 
green  stuff  to  eat,  the  yolk 
tends  to  be  darker  yellow,  and 
to  be  high  in  Vitamin  A.  But 
hens  given  cod  liver  oil  with 
their  feed  may  produce  eggs  with 
yolks  light  in  color  and  also 
high  in  Vitamin  A.     There  is  no 

[Concluded  on  page  10] 
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ITlucK  ITMk? 


Facts  -from  the  Pinal  reporT:  oP  the 
National  Milk  Survey  made  by  the 
Consumers^  Go-ansel "with  the  help 
of  women  in  59  cities.* 


SAKE  IT  in  whatever  form  you  like,  some 
milk — nutritionists  say — should  be  included 
in  the  everyday  diets  of  every  family.  Milk 
contains  an  abundance  of  calcium  and  other 
essentials  which  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
diets  without  milk. 


facts  of  actual  consumption  of  whole  and  evap- 
orated milk.  They  gathered  reports  covering 
one  week  in  April  or  May  1934,  from  28,966 
families,  some  of  whose  children  went  to  school 
in  slum  districts,  some  in  industrial  areas, 
some  in  middle-class  or  better  districts. 


HOW  MUCH  milk  is  needed  and  how  much 
is  desirable  depends  somewhat  on  the  makeup  of 
i  the   rest   of   the   diet,    but    for   most  families 
i  between  3  and  5  quarts  per  person  a  week  will 
provide  a  satisfactory  allowance. 


FACTS  which  these  women  collected 
have  now  been  analyzed,  evaporated  milk  con- 
sumption has  been  translated  into  the  equivalent 
of  whole  milk,  and  these  are  some  of  the  results 
that  stand  out: 


THREE  quarts  for  the  average  family 
will  do  if  it  must.  Five  quarts  is  better.  For 
the  ordinary  sized  family,  3  quarts  would  allow 
1  pint  per  child  and  1  cup  per  adult.  Five 
quarts  would  allow  between  3  and  4  cups  a  child 
and  1^  to  2  cups  an 
adult. 


TWO  years 
ago.    committees  of 
women  in  59  cities, 
working     with  the 
Consumers'  Counsel 
of     the  AAA, 
set  about  get- 
ting    at  the 


529  families  reported  that  they  bought 
no  milk  at  all. 

4,126  families  reported  that  they  pur- 
chased less  than  a  quart  a  person  weekly,  and 
more  than  half  of  that  quart  represented  evap- 
orated milk. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  28,966 
families  consumed  less  than  2  quarts  per  person 
weekly. 

FAMILIES  in  only  8  of  the  59  cities 
reported  an  average  consumption  of  whole  and 
evaporated  milk  as  high  as  3  quarts  a  week  per 
person . 

ALL  but  5  percent  of  the  families 
consumed  an  average  of  less  than  5  quarts  of 
these  kinds  of  milk  per  person. 

AVERAGE  consumption  for  all  28,966 
families  was  2.44  quarts  of  whole  milk  and  the 


"Full  report  of  the  results  o£  the  National  Milk  Survey  will  be  published 
shortly  under  the  title  "A  Survey  of  Milk  Consumption  in  59  Cities  in  the 
United  States."  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington  D.  C. 
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whole  milk  equivalent  of  evaporated  milk — 18.7 
percent  less  than  the  3  quarts  called  for  in 
emergency  diets  of  3  quarts  a  week  and  less 
than  half  of  the  adequate  standard  of  5  quarts 
a  week. 

RECOMMENDED  standards  include  milk  in 
whatever  form.  Reports  gathered  in  the  National 
Milk  Survey  refer  only  to  whole  and  evaporated 
milk.  They  do  not  include  such  other  forms  as 
skim  or  dried  milk,  buttermilk,  ice  cream,  or 
cheese,  in  which  milk  might  have  been  consumed 
by  these  families.  Conceivably  in  some  in- 
stances the  addition  of  these  other  forms  might 
bring  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  closer  to 
desirable  standards.  This  must  be  a  guess  only, 
since  no  figures  are  available  from  which  to 
estimate  how  much  skim  or  dry  milk  or  buttermilk 
are  consumed  by  the  average  person;  ice  cream 
consumption  by  such  families  as  are  included  in 
this  study  cannot  even  be  hazarded.  One  careful 
estimate  of  the  weekly  per  capita  consumption 
of  cheese  puts  the  amount  at  only  0.08  pound. 

OTHER  limitations  of  data  must  be 
noted.  No  facts  are  known  about  milk  which 
these  families  might  have  purchased  and  con- 
sumed away  from  home.  With  children,  milk  con- 
sumed at  school  should  be  an  important  part  of 
the  weekly  quota,  but  from  milk  facts  reported 
for  public-school  systems  in  45  of  the  59  cities 
it  was  learned  that  milk  consumption  at  school 
for  this  group  averaged  only  0.15  of  a  quart  a 
week. 

SOMETIMES 

nationality  and  race 
make  a  difference  in 
food  habits.  No  infor- 
mation on  these  fac- 
tors was  collected.  By 
the  method  of  select- 
ing the  families,  no 
attempt  was  made  to 
get  a  completely  rep- 
resentative picture  of 
milk  consumption  by 
all  families  in  each 
city.  Families  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  without 
children  or  too  poor  to 
have  their  children  in 
school  during  those 
weeks,  were  not  in- 
cluded.     If  there  was 


any  overemphasis  of  any  economic  group  in  any 
of  the  cities  it  was  in  the  direction  of  low- 
income  families. 

NO  DOUBT  remains,  however,  after  sur- 
veying the  results  of  this  study,  and  after 
making  due  allowance  for  its  limitations,  that 
the  facts  point  to  a  grave  deficiency  in  the 
average  amount  of  milk  consumed  by  a  large 
number  of  families. 

CONCERN  over  the  dangerous  hazards  to 
health  from  underconsumption  of  milk  was  what 
led  a  committee  of  women  from  12  national  organ- 
izations to  ask  that  this  survey  be  made.  Dur- 
ing 1933  and  1934  Federal  and  State  emergency 
relief  agencies  were  reporting  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  malnutrition  among 
children.  This  committee  of  women  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring  of  1934 
and  asked  his  help  in  getting  at  the  facts  of 
milk  consumption. 

"WE  are  prompted  to  make  this  re- 
quest", they  said,  "by  the  apparent  grave  under- 
consumption of  milk,  and  wish  to  learn  more  con- 
cretely than  has  ever  been  done  before  how  much 
milk  is  being  consumed  by  those  who  need  it 
most.  We  feel  that  the  facts  obtained  in  such 
a  survey  are  vital  to  the  solution  of  the  milk 
problem  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  arouse  the 
widest  interest  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States." 


WHAT  THEY  GOT 


A  SATISFACTORY 
ALLOWANCE  - 

AAAAA 


/  ^ 


WEEKLY  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF 
WHOLE  MILK  AND  WHOLE  MILK  EQUIV- 
ALENT OF  EVAPORATED  MILK  WAS 
2.44  QUARTS.  (THIS  DOES  NOT  IN- 
CLUDE MILK  CONSUMED  IN  OTHER 
FORMS.) 


FOR  MOST  FAMILIES,  NUTRITIONISTS  SAY,  WOULD  BE 
BETWEEN  3  AND  5  QUARTS  A  PERSON  EACH  WEEK. 
THREE  QUARTS  WILL  DO  IF  IT  MUST.  FIVE  QUARTS  IS 
BETTER.  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  FAMILY  3  QUARTS  WOULD 
ALLOW  ONE  PINT  PER  CHILD  AND  ONE  CUP  PER  ADULT^ 
5  QUARTS  WOULD  ALLOW  BETWEEN  3  AND  4  CUPS  PER 
CHILD  AND  I       CUPS  PER  ADULT. 
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trict,  an  industrial  area,  a  higher 
income  district.  Each  school  prin- 
cipal then  received  250  question- 
naires. Principals  gave  these  ques- 
tionnaires to  children,  selected  at 
random,  to  take  home  and  ask  their 
parents  to  furnish  the  information, 
and  then  return  the  questionnaire  to 
the  school.  A  few  families  without 
school  children  were  included  in  the 
number  of  questionnaires  returned. 

RETURNS  from  28,966  fami- 
lies gave  such  data  as  these:  The 
number  of  people  in  each  family;  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age, 
from  5  to  16  years;  the  number  of 
children  under  5;  purchases  of  whole 
and  evaporated  milk;  the  amount  ob- 
tained which  was  not  purchased.  For 
19,427  families,  family  incomes  were 
reported.  Included  in  this  number 
were  9,728  families,  each  with  2 
adults,  some  with  no  children,  others 
with  from  1  to  10  children. 


THE    GREATER    THE    NUMBER    OF  CHILDREN 
THE  SMALLER  IS  MILK  CONSUMPTION 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
(  IN  ADDITION  TO  TWO  ADULTS) 


NUMBER  OF  QUARTS  PER 
WEEK  PER  PERSON  IN  FAMILY 
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3.06 


2.93 


2.61 


2.29 


1.93 


1.60 


1.50 


1.46 


1.48 
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INSTRUCTED  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  undertake  this  survey,  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  set  to  work.  A  list  of  63  cities  was 
drawn  up;  some  large,  some  small  (four  cities 
later  had  to  be  omitted)  .  Care  was  taken  to 
include  those  which  would  show  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Local  committees  of  women  were  asked 
to  help  in  distributing  and  collecting  the 
questionnaires,  and  in  tabulating  the  prelimi- 
nary results.  (Final  tabulations  were  made  by 
the  Consumers'  Counsel.)  Local  committees  asked 
their  municipal  authorities  to  select  three 
schools  representative  of  a  poor  or  slum  dis- 


HIGHEST  consumption  of 
whole  milk  and  the  whole  milk  equiva- 
lent of  evaporated  milk  among  all  the 
59  cities  were  reported  by  families 
in  Reno,  Nev.,  where  the  average 
amount  consumed  weekly  was  3.42 
quarts  per  person.  Other  cities  re- 
porting an  average  of  3  quarts  or 
more  were  Boise,  Idaho,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

LESS  than  a  2-quart  average 
was  reported  for  8  cities,  with  the  lowest  consump- 
tion for  all  cities  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  where  the 
average,  pulled  down  by  low  milk  consumption  by 
negro  families,  was  only  1.23  quarts.  The  other 
7  cities  were:  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Pueblo,  Colo,,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Gary,  Ind., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

NORTHERN  and  western  families  showed 
a  better  record  for  milk  consumption  than  did 
southern  families,  due  in  part  probably  to  the 
larger  number  of  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  farms 
in  the  former  regions.  Other  factors  such  as 
income,  the  cost  of  milk,  and  ignorance  of  the 
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importance  of  this  food  in  the  diet,  too,  bear 
on  variations  in  milk  consumption. 

CITIES  in  Pacific  Coast  States  showed 
the  best  average  record.  For  the  5  in  that 
region  the  average  consumption  was  2.75  quarts. 
Close  second  was  the  West  North-Central  area, 
where  the  average  for  7  cities  was  2.71  quarts. 

BOTTOM  on  the  list  of  those  areas  was 
the  South  Atlantic.  Nine  cities  in  this  region 
reported  an  average  of  only  1.93  quarts  per 
person  a  week.  In  none  of  the  other  8  regions 
did  the  average  consumption  drop  below  2  quarts. 

ALMOST  80  percent  of  all  the  families 
reporting  from  South  Atlantic  cities  showed  they 
were  getting  less  than  3  quarts  a  week.  Nearly 
as  large  a  proportion  of  families  in  East  South- 
Central  cities  fell  below  this  low  level.  Even 
in  New  England,  West  North-Central,  and  Pacific 
cities  close  to  60  percent  of  the  families 
failed  to  get  3  quarts  a  person  a  week. 

IMPORTANCE  of  evaporated  milk  varied 
greatly,  also,  from  city  to  city.  Consumption 
of  milk  in  this  form  was  reported  from  all 
cities.  In  three — Butte,  Mont.,  Globe,  Ariz., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C. — the  proportion  of  milk 
consumed  as  evaporated  averaged  from  37  to  39 
percent  of  the  total.  In  10  cities,  the  average 
was  less  than  10  percent.  These  included: 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  Burlington,  Vt . ,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Wichita,  Kans. 

EVAPORATED  milk  was  a  big  item  in  the 
milk  consumption  of  negro  families  reported  on 
in  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  Records 
from  negro  families  in  the  latter  city  showed 
that  45  percent  of  their  milk  was  in  this  form; 
those  in  Baltimore  reported  21  percent  as  evap- 
orated. 

BIG  families,  little  milk;  big  in- 
comes, more  milk — these  two  important  relation- 
ships run  through  the  data  which  the  families 
reported. 

FAMILIES  with  the  lowest  consumption 
per  person,  it  was  found,  were  almost  always 
families  with  the  largest  number  of  children. 
Put  another  way,  this  serious  fact  is  still 
true:  The  greater  the  number  of  children,  the 


THE  GREATER  THE  FAMILY  INCOME 
THE  GREATER   IS  MILK  CONSUMPTION 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
INCOME 
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less  milk  consumed  on  the  average  by  each  member 
of  the  family.  Furthermore,  families  with  low 
milk  consumption  per  person  were  families  with 
a  greater  proportion  of  children  below  school 
age,  the  period  when  a  deficiency  in  milk  can 
perhaps  do  most  permanent  damage. 

RECORDS  of  9,728  families  each  with  2 
adults  were  studied  to  see  how  consumption  of 
whole  and  evaporated  milk  changed  with  the  size 
of  the  family.  Largest  per  capita  consumption 
was  reported  by  such  families  who  had  one  child. 
Their  average  was  3.06  quarts  a  week  for  each 
person.  Families  with  2  children  consumed  2.93 
quarts  per  person;  with  3  children,  2.61  quarts. 
Almost  without  exception,  with  each  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion decreased,  until  with  families  of  10  chil- 
dren the  average  was  only  1.22  quarts  a  person. 

EVEN  if  the  2  adults   in  each  family 
had    gone   without    milk    entirely,    the  average 
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%,  '■  amount  of  milk  consumed,  it  is  estimated,  would 
have  been  below  2  quarts  a  child  in  all  groups 
of  7  children  and  more  and  below  3  quarts  in  all 
groups  of  5  children  and  more. 

£S| 

I INCOME,   too,   obviously  had  much  to  do 
with   the   amount   of   milk   families    could  buy. 
Large  families  were  usually  found  to  have  low 
income.    With  pressure    from  both   ends — little 
iv  money  coming  in  and  heavy  expenses — the  chance 
1  for  an  adequate   supply   of  milk  did  not  come 
Ij  t  within  reach  of  such  families. 

THE  BIGGER  the  family  purse,  the  bet- 

0  i  ter  the  chance  for  larger  milk  consumption  is 
i  supported   by    the    data    collected    from  19,427 
(i  families.     (Other  families  did  not  report  their 
j  income.)     Families  whose  members  were  each  get- 
ting less  than  1  quart  of  milk  a  week  had  an 
average  income  of  $13.21,  which  meant  $2.04  for 

'  each  person  because  these  families  had  an  aver- 
age of  6.5  people  in  them.  Over  half,  55  per- 
cent, of  the  income  of  such  families  was  spent 
on  food  and  yet,  either  because  milk  was  ex- 
pensive in  relation  to  the  money  available  for 
food,  or  because  the  families  were  unaware  of 
the  importance  of  milk,  the  amount  of  whole  or 
evaporated  milk  consumed  was  one-third  only  of 
the  minimum  amount  the  body  should  have  even  for 

^   emergency  periods. 

1  SEPARATE  count  of  incomes  was  made  of 
9,728  families  from  whom  records  received  were 
complete.  In  this  group,  the  restricted  diet 
level  of  3  quarts  per  person  a  week  was  not 
reached  by  any  of  the  families  with  incomes 
smaller  than  $25  a  week  and  57  percent  of  the 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $25. 

COST  of  milk  in  relation  to  income 
apparently  is  not  the  only  hold-back  on  better 
milk  consumption.  The  records  of  52  families 
showed  that,  even  with  relatively  high  incomes 
of  $100  a  week  and  above,  consumption  of  whole 
and  evaporated  milk  averaged  only  3.43  quarts  a 
person,  although  most  nutritionists  recommend 
in  their  suggested  adequate  diets  at  least  an 
average  of  5  quarts  of  whole  milk  or  its  equiv- 
alent each  week. 

CITY  by  city,  the  records  show  the 
close  relation  between  low  milk  consumption  and 
low  income.     Such  uniformity  suggests  that  this 


condition  cannot  be  due  primarily  to  race,  na- 
tionality, or  climate.  In  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  the  average  consumption  of  all  families 
was  lower  than  in  any  of  the  59  cities,  families 
consuming  less  than  1  quart  per  person  a  week 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $22;  those  consuming 
from  4  to  5  quarts  a  person  had  about  $37  a 
week  to  spend.  Reno,  Nev.,  with  the  record  for 
highest  per  capita  consumption,  shows  that 
families  in  that  city  consuming  less  than  1 
quart  a  week  per  person  had  an  average  income 
of  less  than  $24,  while  those  consuming  between 
4  and  5  quarts  had  incomes  averaging  about  $33 
a  week. 

THIS  SURVEY  did  not  attempt  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  families 
would  buy  more  milk  if  its  cost,  in  relation  to 
their  incomes,  was  lower.  That  is  a  major 
question  which  needs  answering. 

WHATEVER  proof  can  be  found  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  this  question,  three 
vitally  important  facts  stand  out  from  the  pres- 
ent survey:  (1)  Consumption  of  milk  by  thousands 
of  families  comes  nowhere  near  an  adequate 
standard  for  building  and  maintaining  strong 
bodies.  (2)  The  larger  the  family,  the  lower  is 
milk  consumption.  Children  in  such  families  may 
be  penalized  for  life  because  of  lack  of  the 
important  food  nutrients  in  milk.  (3)  Low  in- 
comes go  along  with  low  milk  consumption. 

TWO  YEARS  ago,  in  launching  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Survey,  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
wrote:  "I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  Nation's  dairymen  to  bear 
without  help  the  burden  of  providing  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  that  portion  of  the  consuming  popula- 
tion unable  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  dairy- 
men's product.  Society  as  a  whole  must  recog- 
nize this  problem  of  providing  adequate  milk 
supplies  to  needy  children. 

"THE  PURPOSE  of  this  survey",  he  con- 
tinued, "is  not  only  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  problem  of  underconsumption  but  to  focus 
public  attention  on  a  grave  national  responsi- 
bility. Out  of  this  effort  we  hope  to  see  a 
quickened  social  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
consumers  and  all  businesses  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  the  needy  for  meeting 
at  least  the  minimum  milk  requirements  of  all 
our  people,  no  matter  how  poor." 
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Foods  oP  tKe  Month 


HOOSING  only  the  foods  that  come 
to  market  in  peak  volume  in  June, 


J-une  LrirL^sl:h.ej7eafs  highest 
supplies  and  lowest  prices  on.  some 
oPour  most  important  PoocLs. 


and    adding    very    little    from  the 

staple  grocery  shelf,  consumers  could 

plan  menus  complete  in  every  detail  from  food 

value  to  flavor. 

MEATS  taking  a  June  lead  are  lamb, 
veal,  and  three  kinds  of  chicken.  Stewing  chick- 
ens are  still  on  the  market,  broilers  are  at 
their  best,  and  fryers  are  opening  their  season 
which  goes  on  through  October.  Squabs  start 
coming  to  market  in  June,  continuing  through 
September,  and  ducks  are  in  the  height  of  their 
May-December  season.  (See  "Fresh  Poultry  Cal- 
endar" in  the  Aug.  5,  1935,  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE). 

MILK  reaches  its  peak  production  in 
June  when  pastures  are  green,  but  since  the  con- 
sumer demand  is  fairly  stable  over  the  year, 
retail  prices  for  fluid  milk  go  down  little  if 
any  in  June.  But  the  surplus  milk  goes  into 
butter  which  does  reflect  its  high  quantities  in 


low  June  prices.  Eggs,  though  highest  in  quan- 
tity and  lowest  in  price  earlier  in  the  spring, 
in  the  average  year,  are  still  bargains  in  food 
value  in  June. 

VEGETABLES  always  present  a  wider  and 
cheaper  choice  to  consumers  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  usual  year,  more  cucumbers, 
beets,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes  come  to  a  typical 
city  market  in  June  than  in  any  other  month. 
Spinach,  kale,  onions,  snap  beans,  and  peas  are  ^ 
still  almost  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  May, 
their  month  of  biggest  receipts  in  city  markets. 
Lettuce  and  squash  are  ascending  close  to  their 
July  high  point,  and  consumers  can  get  first 
tastes  of  corn  and  lima  beans,  which  save  their 
real  volume  for  July  and  August.  (See  "Ail-Year 
Vegetable  Calendar"  in  the  May  20,  1935.  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE.) 
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CHERRIES  make  their  year's  big  showing 
in  June.  Bananas  and  lemons  reach  a  high  in 
their  steady  year-round  supply.  Limes,  not  so 
dependable  a  standby  in  the  all-year  market, 
rise  to  a  convenient  peak  for  June  cold  drinks. 
Pineapples,  strawberries,  and  rhubarb,  while 
falling  off  a  bit  from  their  May  bounty,  still 
come  near  the  head  of  the  June  parade.  Melons, 
usually  due  to  reach  their  heights  of  supply  of 
all  kinds  in  July  and  August,  sometimes  provide 
more  cantaloups  in  June  than  in  any  other  month. 
July  is  the  berry  month,  but  June  sees  raspber- 
ries, blackberries,  gooseberries,  and  blueber- 
ries off  to  a  running  start.  (See  "All-Year 
Fruit  Guide"  in  the  July  8,  1935,  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE . ) 

LEAN  MEAT  makes  practically  the  same 
important  contribution  to  nutrition,  no  matter 
what  animal  it  comes  from:  The  particularly 
useful  protein  for  building  and  repairing  body 
tissues;  minerals,  especially  iron  and  phos- 
phorus for  healthy  red  blood;  Vitamins  B  and  G 
for  stimulating  the  processes  that  help  to  keep 
us  fit.  Chicken  is  special  in  its  "excellent" 
supply  of  Vitamin  B.  The  dark  meat  of  poultry 
is  richer  than  the  light  in  iron.  Government 
grades  help  in  selecting  the  choicest  June  meat. 
U.  S.  Prime  or  Grade  A  is  the  top  grade  you'll 
usually  find  on  the  market  in  poultry,  lamb, 
veal,  or  calf  (older  than  milk-fed  veal;  see 
May  6,  1935,  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.) 

EGGS  rate  high  for  so  many  precious 
nutrients  that  they  are  frequently  good  buys 
when  they  are  not  at  their  cheapest.  June 
prices  are  usually  only  a  little  higher  than 
their  April  low.  Nutritionists  urge  that  we 
find  a  place  in  the  budget  at  least  for  four 
egg  yolks  a  week  for  babies  and  young  children. 
Eggs  supply  protein,  fuel,  iron,  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, and  are  "excellent  sources  of  Vitamins  A 
and  G";  also  of  the  rare  sunshine  Vitamin  D, 
especially  at  this  time  of  year,  and  contain 
some  Vitamin  B.  (For  Government  grades  and 
State  laws  by  which  to  buy  eggs,  see  Feb.  24, 
1936.  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.) 

BUTTER  is  most  favored  by  nutrition- 
ists for  its  high  supply  of  Vitamin  A  and  also 
of  Vitamin  D,  which  does  not  come  with  the  other 
fats  we  may  substitute  for  butter.  Extra  sup- 
plies of  these  vitamins  usually  go  into  butter 
made  at  this  time  of  year  when  cows  are  eating 


the  green  vitamin-rich  pasture  and  living  in  the 
sunshine.  Some  dairy  cows  receive  vitamin- 
enriched  feed  even  in  the  winter  and  the  result- 
ing butter  is  also  rich  in  vitamins,  but  this 
season's  butter  is  most  certain  to  have  the  extra 
vitamin  value. 

BUTTER  GRADES  are  coming  into  use  in 
some  States  and  though  they  do  not  affect  food 
value  they  do  raise  quality  standards.  In 
Oregon  when  compulsory  grade  labeling  went  into 
effect,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  butter  was 
high  enough  quality  to  be  marked  Grade  A.  A 
year  later,  three-fifths  of  it  was  graded  A, 
creameries  were  making  less  and  less  Grade  B, 
and  Grade  C  had  almost  disappeared  from  the 
market.  It  was  no  coincidence  that  consumers 
ate  more  and  more  butter  during  the  year,  even 
though  at  that  time  drought  was  driving  butter 
prices  rapidly  upward. 

GRADE  A  butter  in  Oregon  is  butter 
that  by  Federal  standards  would  rate  "92-score" 
or  better.  "93-score"  is  about  the  highest 
marking  that  butter  ever  gets.  Though  only  a 
fraction  of  America's  butter  is  graded  by  Gov- 
ernment graders,  all  butter  at  wholesale  is  sold 
by  score.  Some  manufacturers  use  the  Govern- 
ment grading  service  and  present  it  to  consumers 
with  the  certificate  of  grade  in  the  package.  It 
is  the  best  assurance  consumers  can  find  for 
purity  and  high  quality  in  the  butter  they  buy. 

POTATOES  present  an  exception  to  the 
usual  rule  of  high  quantity — low  prices.  The 
fact  that  the  big  supply  of  potatoes  on  the 
market  in  early  summer  is  made  up  of  two  over- 
lapping season's  potatoes — last  fall's  storage 
potatoes  and  this  season's  "new  potatoes" — while 
prices  are  usually  quoted  on  the  new  or  more 
expensive  kind,  accounts  for  the  discrepancy. 
Consumers  who  buy  the  old  potatoes  stored  over 
from  the  Fall  may  still  be  able  to  make  the  rule 
work  for  them  in  the  matter  of  low  prices.  The 
new  potatoes  will  keep  longer,  making  it  more 
practical  to  buy  in  large  quantity  under  the 
variety  name  that  assures  cooking  and  eating 
quality.  (See  "How  do  you  Store?",  in  the  Sept. 
2,  1935,  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  and  "Facts  for  Potato 
Consumers",  in  the  Feb.  10,  1936,  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE.)  The  chief  contribution  of  potatoes  to 
the  diet  is  fuel  in  the  form  of  starch  for 
energy.  Potatoes  beat  some  of  their  competing 
fuels  in  the  diet  on  counts  of  vitamins,  minerals 
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(if  baked  or  boiled  in  skins),  and  the  fact  that 
they  supply  an  alkali  rather  than  an  acid  residue. 

BEETS  are  most  valuable  for  their 
leafy  tops.  Though  more  roots  than  tops  are 
eaten,  the  contribution  of  the  roots  to  nutri- 
tion is  a  minor  one.  Beet  greens,  if  not  cooked 
too  long,  in  too  much  water,  or  with  soda,  make 
a  striking  showing  on  the  food  value  chart. 
They  rate  as  "excellent"  sources  of  Vitamins  A, 
B,  C,  and  G,  with  very  rich  supplies  of  iron, 
phosphorus,  and  calcium  besides,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  delicious  flavor.  This  time  of  year 
consumers  are  more  likely  to  find  beets  sold 
complete  with  fresh  tops.  To  be  sure  of  the 
best  in  the  market,  look  for  young,  fresh,  tender, 
and  clean  leaves.  Sometimes  when  they  are 
flabby  and  wilting,  their  freshness  can  be 
brought  back  if  it  has  not  gone  too  far.  If 
they  are  slimy,  pass  them  up. 

CUCUMBERS  make  their  own  modest  bids 
for  attention  in  the  matter  of  food  value  even 
if  their  claim  as  a  flavor  accent  is  sufficient 
to  give  them  place  on  any  menu.  Though  the 
facts  are  not  all  in,  they  are  known  so  far  to 
provide — like  all  vegetables — small  quantities 
of  necessary  minerals,  the  necessary  fiber  to 
help  keep  digestive  tracts  in  order,  along  with 
a  good  supply  of  Vitamin  C.  In  looking  for  cu- 
cumbers to  slice  for  salad,  favor  the  firm, 
fresh,  bright,  well-shaped  ones  of  good  color, 
avoiding  the  kind  that  are  shriveled  or  with- 
ered, or  over-grown  and  puffy.  If  there  is  a 
dark  sunken  uneven  place,  it  may  mean  decay 
which  rules  out  that  cucumber. 

TOMATOES,  one  of  the  best  gifts  of 
nature  to  the  diet  and  the  taste,  whether  fresh 
or  canned,  are  at  their  best  for  flavor  in  the 
fresh  state  in  June.  Though  not  as  potent  as 
orange  juice  in  Vitamin  C,  they  rate  as  "excel- 
lent" for  Vitamin  C,  and  the  same  for  Vitamin  A, 
as  well  as  "fair"  in  Vitamin  B.  (See  "Tomato 
Route  to  Good  Health",  in  the  June  3,  1935, 
CONSUMERS '  GUIDE . ) 

CHERRIES  get  their  special  recognition 
as  a  "good"  source  of  Vitamin  C,  and  of  course 
need  no  recommendation  as  providers  of  dessert 
sweetness  and  "appetite  appeal"  in  a  healthful 
way.  Whether  you  buy  the  sweet  cherries  for 
eating  fresh,  or  the  sour  cherries  for  pies  and 
canning,   good  quality  shows  in  a  bright  fresh 


look,  plumpness,  and  good  color.  To  be  ripe 
they  should  be  plump  and  firm  and  the  right  color 
for  the  type,  and  juicy.  If  they  are  not  ripe 
enough  they  may  be  small,  hard,  and  not  well- 
colored;  if  too  ripe  they  look  soft  and  dull, 
and  the  box  may  be  stained  because  they  are 
leaky.  Look  close  for  worm  injuries,  for  decay 
in  the  form  of  small,  brown,  round  spots. 

BANANAS  are  a  good  source  of  Vitamins 
A,  B,  C,  and  fair  source  of  G,  and  high  among 
fruits  in  carbohydrates  for  fuel.  Though  they 
used  to  be  libeled  as  indigestible  they  have 
come  into  their  own  lately,  when  ripe,  as  an 
early  food  for  babies.  If  you  buy  bananas  for 
immediate  use  you  can  often  get  bargains  in  the 
fully  ripened  fruit  which  is  tinted  with  brown 
and  flecked  with  small  brown  specks.  Even 
though  the  skin  is  entirely  brown,  if  the  flesh 
is  firm  and  not  discolored  the  banana  may  be  in 
prime  eating  condition.  Ripening  that  has  gone 
too  far  shows  in  soft  and  mushy  flesh.  Bananas 
with  tips  still  green  or  those  solid  yellow  or 
red  from  stem  to  stern  can  be  bought  for  cooking 
or  for  further  ripening  in  the  kitchen. 

LEMONS  AND  LIMES  are  traditionally 
excellent  sources  of  Vitamin  C,  the  scurvy  pre- 
venting "tooth-nutrition"  vitamin,  but  they  are 
also  a  fair  source  of  Vitamin  B  as  well.  Look 
for  fruit  that  is  heavy  for  its  size.  Lemons 
are  usually  better  if  they  are  a  deep  yellow 
color,  while  green  is  the  color  for  limes.  When 
limes  are  yellow  they  are  likely  to  lack  the 
tartness  we  like  in  them.  Mold  is  equally  taboo 
in  both  lemons  and  limes,  but  limes  also  suffer 
"scald"  which  shows  in  purple  or  brown-colored 
spots  and  lowers  the  price  without  necessarily 
lowering  the  value  very  much. 

CONSUMERS'  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS 

[Concluded  from  page  2] 

fixed  relation,  therefore,  between  the  color  of 
the  egg  yolk  and  the  amount  of  Vitamin  A,  pres- 
ent. ...  On  plants  color  is  an  indication  of 
Vitamin  A  but  not  so  much  in  animal  products. 
In  plants,  green  and  yellow  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  precursor  of  Vitamin  A  which  is  changed 
into  the  actual  vitamin  when  eaten.  In  animal 
products,  known  as  high  in  Vitamin  A,  the  vita- 
min itself,  a  colorless  substance,  is  there,  but 
not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  yellowness 
of  the  product. 
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Rules  and  regulations  of  administrative  departments  are 
reported  in  the  "Federal  Register",  a  newspaper  published 
daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday  and  days  following 
legal  holidays  by  an  office  of  the  National  Archives, 
housed  in  this  new  edifice  which  is  the  repository  for  all 
important  permanent  records  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 


next  grade,  a  "certified  flock."  Third  and 
highest,  flocks  work  on  a  "record  of  perform- 
ance." Thirty  States  are  cooperating  in  one  or 
more  phases  of  both  the  breeding  and  disease- 
control  program.  Millions  of  baby  chicks  are 
being  produced  each  week  in  the  spring  season. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  have  been  able  to  buy  chicks  of  the  United 
States  grades  based  on  systematic  classification 
of  breeding  flocks.  Most  chicks  of  these  grades 
will,  in  addition,  be  from  flocks  tested  for 
pullorum  disease. 


ONNECTICUT'S  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  consumers  in  that  State  are 
receiving  better  potatoes  this  year  as  a  result 
of  a  State  law,  in  effect  slightly  less  than  a 
year,  requiring  that  all  potatoes  sold  at  retail 
be  marked  with  the  grade  they  represent  or  the 
word  "Unclassified".  Grade  marks  are  put  on  the 
packages  in  which  the  potatoes  are  sold. 
Enforcement  of  this  law  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
recently  made  a  check  of  its  observance.  Out 
of  24  samples  collected  from  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  the  department  found  only  5  which 
failed  to  pass  the  grade  indicated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  packages.  A  year  ago  when  23 
samples  were  collected  from  approximately  the 
same  stores,  only  4  passed  the  grade  which  was 
advertised.  Many  stores  in  Connecticut,  it  is 
reported,  are  refusing  to  buy  potatoes  that  do 
not  pass  the  official  United  States  or  Connecti- 
cut grades. 


HUNDREDS  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  became 
the  special  charge  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Federal  and  local  officials 
when  great  floods  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  this  spring  swept  into  warehouses,  rail- 
road cars,  and  grocery  stores.  To  insure  con- 
sumers against  risk  from  polluted  foods,  these 
officials  shot  into  action,  asking — and  get- 
ting— the  cooperation  in  their  safety  work 
from  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  railroads. 
Where  carloads  of  food  had  been  completely 
submerged,  the  authorities  embargoed  all  the 
foodstuffs,  and  buried  contaminated  products. 
Local  officials  in  22  cities  have  reported  the 
destruction  of  a  total  of  390  tons  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  coffee,  tea,  candy, 
cereals,  flour,  beans,  dessert  preparations, 
meats,  shortening,  butter,  dried  fruits,  nuts, 
and  spices,  all  of  them  foods  beyond  saving. 
Other  untallied  supplies  had  to  be  done  away 
with . 


IMPROVING  the  chick  means  improving 
the  egg  which  will  later  come  to  market.  Last 
July  Government  poultry  experts  got  under  way 
a  national  uniform  "flock  improvement  plan" 
which  already  promises  to  do  much  to  increase  the 
quality  of  eggs.  Thirty-four  States  are  now 
taking  part  in  this  plan  under  which  producers 
start  by  eradicating  disease  from  their  flocks 
and  adopt  other  measures  to  get  "approved 
flocks."    Still  further  improvements  lead  to  the 


SEIZURES  under  the  Federal  law,  up 
to  the  middle  of  May,  accounted  for  580,000 
pounds  of  sacked  feeds;  25  tons  of  corn;  200 
bags  of  unroasted  coffee;  11,410  pounds  of 
butter;  one  shipment  of  candy;  10,500  pounds 
of  cheese.  One  enterprising  dealer  in  Massa- 
chusetts, attempting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
flood  situation  by  reselling  damaged  goods,  was 
scotched  by  the  Food  and  Drug  officials.  This 
dealer  bought  up  10  cars  of  badly  soaked  stock 
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feed,  signing  an  agreement  to  sell  it  for 
fertilizer  only,  and  paid  around  $6  a  ton  for 
the  grain  that  originally  sold  around  $2  a  sack. 
When  the  officials  found  the  dealer  was  drying 
the  grain,  sifting  out  the  mold  and  dirt,  and 
selling  the  product  again  at  stock-feed  prices, 
they  stepped  in  and  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  this 
business . 

FOOD  inspectors  deal  with  flood-dam- 
aged foods  in  various  ways,  depending  on  the 
food.  Dry  products  packed  in  sacks  or  cardboard 
containers^ — such  as  grain,  flour,  coffee,  nuts — 
which  had  been  watersoaked  were  either  burned 
or  buried.  No  chances  were  taken  with  these 
foods  because  bacteriological  tests  showed  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  flood  waters  were  heavily 
polluted  with  germ  life  that  might  lead  to  dis- 
ease. A  carload  of  walnuts  was  among  the  "dry- 
food"  casualties  in  a  Pittsburgh  warehouse. 
Shippers  telephoned  to  see  whether  the  nuts 
could  be  assorted,  and  part  of  them  saved,  but 
food  officials  had  already  inspected  the  lot  and 
found  that  93  percent  of  the  nuts  had  water  in 
the  shells. 

VEGETABLES  like  celery,  lettuce, 
leeks,  and  cabbage,  which  are  eaten  raw,  usually 
cannot  be  salvaged  if  they  have  become  con- 
taminated. Fruits,  such  as  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  grapefruit,  bananas,  which  could  be 
peeled  or  boiled  sufficiently  before  eating, 
were  salvaged  by  proper  v/ashing  in  a  disin- 
fectant. 

FOOD  in  cans  were  treated  still  dif- 
ferently. Where  the  only  damage  done  was  loss 
of  labels,  the  cans  were  washed  with  a  chlorine 
solution,  rinsed  in  clear  water  and  dried  quickly 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  rust.  Many  cases 
of  canned  goods  were  held  up,  after  the  disin- 
fecting process,  so  that  the  packers  might  send 
new  labels. 

INSPECTORS  handling  foods  in  jars  with 
screw  tops — such  as  mayonnaise,  peanut  butter, 
chocolate  malted  milks,  preserves — ordered  these 
products  destroyed  if  there  was  the  least  evi- 
dence that  the  jars,  neither  airtight  nor  water- 
tight, had  been  in  polluted  water. 

EMERGENCY  protection  for  consumers 
such  as  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  functions 
of  the  alert  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
is  every  day  of  the  year  on  the  watch  for  adul- 


terated— and  misbranded — foods  which  might  hurt 
people  or  take  advantage  of  slim  pocketbooks. 

★ 

NEW  YORK'S  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  is  campaigning  against  retailers  of 
short-weight  packages.  Recently  penalties  of 
$125  were  assessed  against  5  dealers  for  selling 
short-weight  packages  of  tea.  In  4  instances, 
where  Department  inspectors  asked  for  "half  a 
pound  of  tea",  they  were  sold  packages  which 
the  manufacturer  had  labeled  "7  ounces."  In 
the  fifth  instance  the  dealer  said  he  had  only 
"a  quarter-pound  package."  This  package,  it  was 
discovered,  was  marked  as  containing  only  3-|- 
ounces.  New  York's  law  permits  the  packaging 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  other  commodities  in  any 
weight  provided  the  weight  is  marked  on  the 
label.  The  Department  takes  the  position  that 
the  practice  of  packaging  commodities  in  such 
off-sizes  as  15  ounces,  7  ounces,  and  5^  ounces 
lends  itself  to  deception  by  the  retailer. 

★ 

FEDERAL  home  economists  and  extension 
workers  have  designed  a  practical  new  farm 
household  account  book  which  can  be  bought 
directly  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  15  cents.  Ask  for  "Farm 
Family  Account  Book." 

PRINCIPLES  and  purposes  of  budget  mak- 
ing and  account  keeping  are  discussed.  Thirty 
thought-provoking  questions  on  spending  habits 
aid  in  a  year's  planning.  There  are  pages  for 
estimating  the  year's  expenses,  for  summarizing 
them,  and  for  estimating  the  family's  net  worth. 
The  account  book  takes  into  consideration  irreg- 
ularity of  farm  income,  management  of  charge 
accounts,  and  value  of  food  and  fuel  furnished 
by  the  farm. 

AN  important  innovation  is  a  page  for 
showing  large  expenditures  that  fall  due  in 
some  months  and  not  in  others,  and  the  money 
that  will  be  available  to  take  care  of  them. 
Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  are  examples. 
Many  account  books  have  been  discarded  because 
they  seemed  to  police  personal  expenditures 
too  rigidly.  The  new  book  suggests  a  weekly 
or  monthly  personal  allowance — that  need  not 
be  itemized — for  each  member  of  the  family. 

ANY  spending  plan,  to  be  useful,  must 
be  flexible,  authors  of  the  book  say,  so  the 
system  recommended  permits  revisions  as  neces- 
sary to  fit  family  situations. 

(Concluded  on  page  23] 
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HE  FIRST  tractor  to  be 


designed  by  farmers 
and  to  be  manufactured  by 
and  for  farmers  through 
cooperative  organization 
has  been  on  demonstration 
in  recent  weeks  at  various 
places  in  middle  western 
States.  This  "CO-OP" 
tractor  is  built  with  a 
high    compression  motor, 

with  six  cylinders,  an  electric  starter  as 
standard  equipment,  and  is  intended  to  be  run 
with  high  octane  fuel.  It  has  been  built  to  be 
adaptable  for  all  types  of  farm  work. 


"WE  are  tired",  states  an  editorial 
in  a  prominent  food  trade  journal,  "of  answer- 
ing individual  questions  about  the  possible 
dangers  in  a  movement  toward  cooperative  con- 
sumer ownership  of  retail  stores.  So,  once 
for  all,  No!!  We  feel  quite  sure  that  this  is 
just  another  spook  that  people  insist  on  seeing 
under  the  bed. 

"THE  history  of  consumer  cooperation 
shows  that  there  are  but  two  conditions  under 
which  consumer  cooperation  is  successful:  (1) 
When  the  sluggishness  of  competition  amounts  to 
monopoly.  (2)  When  consumer  agreement  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  item  in  trade.  The 
latter  is  irrelevant.  The  former  does  not 
apply  to  our  present  food  trade  nor  to  many 
other  trades. 

"WHEN  the  Rochdale  Society  was  started 
during  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  by 
27  families  who  were  so  poor  that  they  had  to 
save  for  a  year  to  amass  their  capital  of  about 
$140,  the  sluggish  competition  of  that  day  was 
not  geared  to  our  present  super-market  speed. 
Established  out  of  abject  necessity,  it  was 
later  adopted  as  a  financial  unit  by  British 
trade  unions  and  became  an  integral  part  of 
their  crusade. 


Many  farmers  and  consumers  are  exploring 
the  cooperative  way  o£  making  and  marketing 
their  necessities  as  a  two-way  route  to  a  greater 
purchasing  power  and  a  better  living.  Farm- 
ers look  to  cooperative  purchasing  to  cut  their 
costs  of  production  and  to  gain  for  themselves 
a  larger  share  of  consumers'  dollars.  Con- 
sumers look  to  cooperation  to  cut  their  living 
costs  and  to  make  possible  greater  consump- 
tion of  farm  products.  From  time  to  time  we 
report  some  of  their  cooperative  activities. 


"IN  the  early 
days  of  the  Grange,  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  and 
the  Farmers'  Union,  muddy 
roads  and  restricted  buy- 
ing radii  caused  local 
petty  monopoly  prices  by 
retailers  that  farmers 
were  obliged  to  break  up 
by  a  system  of  coopera- 
tive purchase.  When  ac- 
tive competition  was  brought  in  by  mail  order 
catalogs  and  improved  roads  these  stores  were 
discarded.  The  limited  number  of  essential 
staples  handled  successfully  by  these  early 
co-ops  were  the  very  items  that  are  now  being 
generally  used  as  loss  leaders  to  draw  custom- 
ers into  the  stores.  For  a  co-op  to  succeed 
now  in  competition  with  our  throat-cutting  loss 
leaders  would  be  surprising." 


A  GAIN  in  sales  of  over  20  percent  in 
1935  over  1934  is  reported  by  the  State  Ex- 
change of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Union.  Busi- 
ness last  year  totaled  $1,635,125,  not  including 
sales  of  its  retail  branches.  Net  savings  on 
this  volume  were  $71,805,  a  15  percent  gain 
over  1934. 

★ 

MARKETING  wool  cooperatively  brought 
higher  prices  last  year  to  growers  who  disposed 
of  their  supplies  through  the  Illinois  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association,  it  is  reported. 
They  received  an  average  of  5.48  cents  a  pound, 
or  25  percent  more  than  the  price  received  by 
growers  not  in  the  pool. 


TRANSPORTATION  costs  from  mid-Western 
sources  of  supplies  are  given  as  the  reason 
behind  the  acquisition  by  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  of  a 
financial  interest  in  the  Southern  States 
Cooperative  mills,    located  at   Baltimore,  Md., 
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and  ov/ned  by  farmers.  These  mills  are  able  to 
take  in  coastal  grain,  molasses  direct  from 
Cuba,  cottonseed  from  the  South,  and  other  ma- 
terial that  must  be  brought  long  distances. 
Their  manufacturing  capacity  is  from  30  to  40 
cars  a  day.  All  kinds  of  feed  are  produced  for 
dairy,  poultry,  and  hogs,  and  are  made  on  open 
formulae.  Farmer-members  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania  expect  to  look  to  this  source 
for  their  supplies,  while  farmers  in  the  v/est- 
ern  end  buy  "Farm  Bureau  Feeds"   from  the  Farm 


Bureau  Milling  Company  at  Chicago,  in  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  is  an  equal  stockholder  with  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  7/isconsin 
cooperatives . 

★ 

COOPERATORS  are  going  to  school.  The 
Central  Cooperative  Wholesale,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Superior,  Wis.,  which  did  a  business 
of  over  2  million  dollars  last  year  and  serv- 
ices 101  member  retail  societies,  54  of  whose 
members  showed  a  retail  business  exceeding  5 
million  dollars  in  1935,  is  starting  the  or- 
ganization of  a  National  Cooperative  College. 
The  primary  function  of  this  college,  it  is 
planned,  will  be  to  train  managers  and  employees 
for  cooperatives.  As  a  first  step  in  this 
educational  program  an  8-weeks  training  school 


for  present  and  prospective  cooperative  em- 
ployees has  been  authorized  for  this  fall.  The 
training  school  is  expected  to  be  held  in  Superior, 
Wis.  ,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Central 
Cooperative  Wholesale  and  the  Northern  States 
Cooperative  League. 

★ 

TWELVE  Cooperative  Institutes  draw- 
ing students  from  30  States,  have  been  set  up 
for  this  summer.  Three  of  them  will  be  held  by 
the  Eastern  States  Cooperative  League . 
Featured  in  these  summer  schools  will 
be  general  and  technical  courses  on 
cooperation  for  students  and  prospec- 
tive leaders,  and  special  sessions  on 
cooperative  recreation  and  culture. 
A  National  Cooperative  Recreation  In- 
stitute at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  planned 
for  June  1  to  13,  to  be  followed  by 
regional  recreational  institutes  in 
each  section  of  the  country.  The 
Northern  States  Cooperative  League 
will  conduct  its  first  cooperative 
institute  at  Maple  Plains,  Minn., 
from  June  7  to  21,  with  similar  in- 
stitutes at  Cloquet  and  Lake  Eshqua- 
gama,  Minn. ,  and  in  upper  Michigan 
later  in  the  summer.  The  American 
Peoples  School  will  hold  a  special 
Cooperative  Leadership  Summer  School 
in  New  York  City  from  June  27  to 
August  15.  The  Central  States  Coop- 
erative League  plans  an  institute  at 
Ashland  College,  Grant,  Mich.,  to  run 
from  August  30  to  September  5.  Two 
additional  seminars  are  scheduled  for 
Chicago  and  adjoining  areas. 

★ 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  bibliography,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  covering  books  and  articles 
on  credit  unions  has  been  announced  for  publi- 
cation. It  includes  a  list  of  more  than  700 
separate  titles,  covering  material  published  as 
far  back  as  1857,  but  emphasizing  particularly 
material  appearing  since  1921.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  this  form  of  cooperative  organization 
will  find  this  a  convenient  reference  book. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Clarke  J.  Mc- 
Lane,  President  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Federal  Credit  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
pass  on  this  information  because  of  the  many 
inquiries  reaching  the  Consumers'  Counsel  re- 
garding Credit  Unions,  which  are  the  special 
charge  of  the  Credit  Union  Section  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  Washington. 


Cooperative  purchasing  of  feeds  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  trans- 
acted in  this  store  operated  by  the  Tuscaloosa  County  Farm  Bureau  Exchange 
in  Alabama. 
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Animals  Help  Science  in  the  Hunt 
For  Human  Health 


Second  of  a  series  on 
iKe  search  for  vilamins. 


IGEONS  completely  paralyzed  by  restricted 
diet  can  rise  up  and  fly  after  eating  one- 
thousandth  of  a  thimbleful  of  crystals  made  by 
scientists  searching  for  the  secrets  of  Vitamin  B. 

MIRACLES  like  this  are  happening  every 
day  in  laboratories  where  the  quest  for  the 
cause  and  cure  of  human  illness  goes  on.  Ani- 
mals are  the  first  assistants  of  researchers  in 
vitamins  in  the  Nutrition  Studies  Laboratories 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  just  as  they  are  in  other 
nutrition  laboratories  all  over  the  world,  for 
their  short  span  of  life  can  be  completely 
controlled  in  every  phase.  One  element  of  diet 
at  a  time  can  be  left  out,  added  in  different 
degrees,  by  means  of  different  comparable  foods, 
and  studied  thoroughly,  while  every  other  factor 
is  kept  the  same . 

VITAMIN  B  is  still  more  of  a  mystery 
than  some  vitamins  discovered  since,  though  its 
discovery  led  the  way  to  the  whole  theory  of 
vitamins.  When  first  it  was  found  that  the 
polishings  of  rice  could  cure  nerve  diseases  in 
pigeons  and  chickens  and  could  also  make  rats 
grow,  the  first  conclusion  was  that  one  "vita- 
min" which  received  the  name  "Vitamin  B"  did 
the  whole  job.  Then  it  was  found  that  one  Vita- 
min B  concoction,  after  being  heated  for  a  long 
time,  could  still  cure  polyneuritic  birds  but 
was- no  longer  able  to  stimulate  growth  in  rats. 
Other  experiments  made  it  clear  that  what  they 
had  thought  was  Vitamin  B  was  not  just  one  vita- 
min but  a  "complex"  with  at  least  two  separate 
parts  doing  separate  things.  One  "factor"  cured 
nerve  diseases  and  was  not  damaged  by  heat,  and 
another  promoted  growth  but  could  not  stand  high 
temperatures . 

IDENTIFYING  these  factors  was  the  next 
problem.  At  last  they  not  only  isolated  the 
antineuritic  factor,  but  two  researchers  work- 
ing at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  found  the  same 


chemical  formula  and  made  the  same  Vitamin  B 
preparation  from  different  foods.  One  five- 
billionth  of  a  pound  a  day  of  this  was  enough 
to  keep  a  pigeon  from  getting  polyneuritis. 
This  antineuritic  factor  kept  the  title  to 
Vitamin  B.  American  scientists  separated  out 
and  rechristened  the  growth-promoting  factor 
called  "Vitamin  G",  though  in  England  the  two 
are  called  "Vitamin  B^  and  B^."  But  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  Some  scientists  have  estimated 
that  when  all  the  factors  of  the  original  Vita- 
min B  complex  are  tracked  down,  there  will  be  at 
least  seven  of  them.  Meanwhile  researchers 
have  learned  more  and  more,  about  the  anti- 
neuritic Vitamin  B,  rarest  and  most  variable 
factor  in  food. 

ABSOLUTE  LACK  of  Vitamin  B  causes 
beriberi  in  human  beings.  For  centuries  this 
nerve  disease  has  taken  a  terrific  toll  among 
Oriental  people  living  on  polished  rice.  Beri- 
beri doesn't  happen  much  among  people  that  live 
on  a  varied  diet.  But  nutritionists  are  hinting 
that  some  of  our  most  common  ailments  which  we 
try  to  cure  in  many  different  ways,  may  come 
because  we  don't  get  enough  Vitamin  B.  Such 
minor  symptoms  as  feeling  generally  "out  of 
sorts",  dreary,  uninterested  in  food  and  unable 
to  digest  it  properly  when  we  do  eat,  are  among 
the  proved  results  of  a  diet  too  low  in  Vita- 
min B. 

ACTIVITY  and  growth  call  for  extra 
supplies  of  Vitamin  B.  The  more  exercise  people 
get,  the  more  Vitamin  B  they  need,  and  if  they 
are  also  still  at  the  growing  age  their  need  is 
just  that  much  more  acute. 

FOODS  that  are  less  processed,  less 
refined,  or  eaten  raw,  are  more  likely  to  have 
all  vitamins.  Brown  rice  contains  Vitamin  B, 
while  polished  rice  is  completely  lacking  in  it. 
The  germ  and  bran  of  wheat  are  good  sources  of 

[Concluded  on  poge  21] 
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Many  colleges  and  high  schools  report  to  us  that  they  have  added 
consumer  study  courses  to  their  curricula  and  ask  for  suggestions  on 
their  plans  for  study.  An  invaluable  guide  to  such  teachers  of  second- 
ary school  and  adult  classes  has  just  been  published  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
title  "Consumer-Buying  in  the  Educational  Program  for  Home- 
making."  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  20  cents.  .  .  .  From  the  many 
outlines  of  study  projects  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  bulletin, 
we  give  here  one  plan  used  by  a  teacher  in  Arizona  with  an  eleventh.- 
grade  food-management  class  which  wanted  to  learn  how  to  get  more 
value  from  the  dollars  spent  for  food. 


Ob.i ectives  set  up  for  the  study: 

Recognition  of  the  best  division  of  food  dol- 
lars to  satisfy  nutritional  needs. 

Recognition  of  the  relative  cost  of  various 
food  materials. 

Interest  in  palatable  yet  economical  meals. 

Understanding  of  how  dollars  spent  for  food 
may  be  better  spent. 

Specific  ob.i  ectives : 

In  order  to  reach  the  last  of  these  four 
objectives,  the  following  specific  objectives 
were  set  up: 

Recognition  of  the  vast  number  of  food  com- 
modities that  the  homemaker  must  buy. 
Recognition  of  the  kind  of  information  avail- 
able to  the  food  purchaser. 
Realization  of  the  need  for  more  definite  in- 
formation concerning  food  products  pur- 
chased . 

Understanding  of  some  of  the  present  laws  and 
bills  that  affect  the  way  in  which  money  is 
spent  for  food. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  further  legisla- 
tion for  protection  of  food  consumer. 

An  interest  in  promoting  further  legislation 
affecting  the  purchase  of  food. 

Outline  of  what  was  included  and  experiences  of 
pupils  to  help  them  attain  the  ob.j  ectives : 

I.  The  large  number  of  food  products  avail- 
able— 

A.  The  variety  available  in  food  products 

commonly  used  in  the  day's  meals. 

B.  The  large  number  of  brands,  qualities, 

and  forms  that  may  be  secured  in  a 
specific  food  product. 


C.  The  wide   range  within  the  brands  that 

are  represented  by  different  grades  of 
a  particular  product  packed  by  the 
same  packing  company: 

Fancy  grade. 

Choice  grade. 

Standard  grade. 

Substandard  grade. 

D.  Variety  available  in  less  commonly  pur- 

chased food  products. 

★ 

IN  STUDYING  the  above  the  girls  reported 
dishes  served  on  the  previous  day  and  the  class 
grouped  articles  of  food  purchased  according  to 
frequency  of  use  and  type.  The  girls  visited  a 
grocery  store  and  noted  the  number  of  different 
brands  of  a  particular  food  commodity  on  the 
shelves,  such  as:  Oatmeal;  canned  tomatoes; 
canned  peaches;  canned  salmon. 

EACH  girl  selected  a  specific  food  and 
investigated  forms  and  qualities  available  in  the 
market,  such  as: 

Pineapple:  Sliced,    crushed,    tidbits,  juice, 

broken  slices. 
Tomatoes:  Solid    pack,    juice,    pureed,  sub- 
standard. 

Sardines:  Packed  in  olive  oil  or  vegetable  oil. 

They  observed  a  particular  part  of  a  grocery 
store  to  find  less  frequently  made  food  pur- 
chases, such  as:  Mushrooms;  tomato  paste;  bean 
sprouts;  canned  celery;  canned  pickled  peaches. 

SOME  girls  took  such  unusual  foods  as 
canned  celery,  canned  artichokes,  pickled  peaches 
and  figured  the  number  of  servings  in  a  unit  of  each 
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and  approximate  cost  per  serving.  They  decided 
in  what  type  of  menu  these  could  be  used  econom- 
cally,  as:  Canned  pickled  peaches  used  as  a 
substitute  for  salad;  canned  celery  used  in 
salad  when  the  celery  is  out  of  season  and  the 
juice  may  be  used  for  soup.  They  considered 
when  it  would  be  unwise  to  buy  these  types  of 
foods,  as:  Imported  fish  pastes  in  sandwiches 
when  less  expensive  material  such  as  sardines 
might  be  used;  mushrooms  used  with  steak  when 
an  expensive  dessert  and  salad  are  included  in 
menu. 

★ 

II .  Helps  commonly  available  in  buying  food  and 
their  value  to  purchasers : 

A.  Kinds  of  help  available: 

1.  Labels: 

Helpful  information  that  may  be 
given  on  the  label;  limitations 
of  help  from  food  labels;  the 
way  in  which  the  Government  has 
regulated  labeling  on  food  prod- 
ucts . 

2.  Grades: 

The  types  of  foods  that  are  graded 
successfully  now;  possible  types 
of  grading  and  relative  merits  of 
each,  such  as:  A,  B,  C;  1,  2,  3; 
descriptive . 

3.  Advertisements: 

The  types  of  advertisements  from 
which    information    is  secured; 

limitations  in  advertising  as  a 
guide  to  buying;  information  of 
value  to  the  buyer. 

4.  Salespersons: 

Value  of  aid  dependent  upon  its 
extent  and  accuracy;  what  con- 
sumers can  do  to  use  salesper- 
sons as  an  aid  to  buying. 

5.  Brands    (trade  marks),    and  seals  of 

approval : 
Advantages  and  limitations  of  brand 
names;  uniformity  of  quality  of 
goods  sold  under  given  brand; 
the  extent  to  which  it  enables 
buyer  to  identify  article  with 
certain  quality.  For  example: 
Aids  in  selecting  for  trial  from 
a  large  number  of  untried  ar- 
ticles; advantages  and  limita- 
tions of  seals  of  approval. 

B.  The    good   and   questionable   effects  of 

such  helps  on  buying  habits. 


IN  STUDYING  the  above,  class  members 
assembled  labels  from  as  many  different  types  of 
food  products  as  possible.  Each  girl  took  1  or 
2  labels  from  different  types  of  foods  and  ana- 
lyzed what  the  labels  may  tell  the  food  buyer  if 
she  reads  carefully,  such  as:  Weight  or  measure 
of  can  contents;  number  of  pieces  of  fruit;  addi- 
tion of  coloring. 

A  NUMBER  of  labels  from  specific  foods 
such  as  canned  pineapple,  canned  peas,  coffee, 
were  collected  by  each  girl  for  a  specific  food. 
Information  given  on  different  labels  from  the 
same  product  was  compared. 

CLASS  members  worked  out  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  an  ideal  label  for  their  particular 
product.  They  investigated  the  types  of  foods 
graded,  as:  Milk — Grade  "A";  fresh  Ranch  Eggs 
(large,  medium,  small);  canned  fruit — fancy, 
choice,  standard,  substandard,  and  pie  fruit. 
Then  they  discussed  the  difference  between  de- 
scriptive labeling  and  grade  or  letter  labeling. 
A  group  of  girls  read  the  available  material  on 
different  types  of  grades  and  held  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "The  comparative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  labeling  to  the  consumer." 

SEVERAL  grades  of  canned  food  put  out 
by  one  company  with  different  brand  names  were 
studied.  The  point  that  knowing  the  brand  name 
for  a  given  grade  is  of  some  value  to  consumer, 
but  has  its  limitations,  was  emphasized. 

FOOD  ads  from  magazines,  newspapers, 
handbills,  etc.,  were  collected  and  the  girls 
determined  how  much  these  ads  actually  tell  the 
food  buyer  by  finding  out  the  actual  number  of 
percentage  of  words,  phrases,  or  terms  appearing 
in  the  advertisement  that  give  information.  They 
underlined  such  information  with  colored  pencil 
to  make  it  outstanding,  having  decided  what 
terms  really  described  the  product. 

APPEALS  in  advertising   food  used  to 
make  us  buy  were  considered,  such  as: 
Nutritional  value.     (Appeal  to  health.) 
What  the  doctor  says  about  it.     (The  appeal  of 

an  authority. ) 
Economical  to  use.     (Appeal  to  save  money.) 
Attractive  illustrations.    (Appeal  to  beauty.) 
Health  of  children  depends  upon  it.  (Appeal 
to  health  and  love  of  children.) 

[Continued  on  page  22] 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  ICQ 


Your  Food  Costs 


APR.  15 
19  2  9 


APR.  15 
1933 


APR.23  APR.2I 
1935  1936 


[IDESPREAD  rains  over  most  of  the  Great  Plains 
area  during  the  first  half  of  May  brought 
prospects  of  better  crop  conditions  than  had 
previously  been  reported.  This  region  had  been 
sorely  lacking  in  moisture.  Precipitation  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  was  below  1934, 
the  year  of  the  great  drought.  Recent  rains  are 
expected  now  to  speed  up  growth  of  pasturage 
and  the  planting  of  spring  crops,  both  of  which 
were  delayed  by  a  late  spring  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Well  distributed  rains  are  still 
needed  because  there  is  a  scant  supply  of  sub- 
soil moisture  in  the  southwestern  area. 

DROUGHT  in  the  dust  bowl  of  the  south- 
west during  April  caused  a  6  percent  reduction 
in  winter  wheat  prospects.  May  rain  may  aid  the 
crop,  but  a  large  acreage  has  been  abandoned 
already  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  The  May  1 
crop  forecast  dropped  to  464  million  bushels, 
marking  the  fifth  light  winter  wheat  crop  in 
succession.  This  will  not  mean  a  wheat  short- 
age, however,  because  the  expected  20  percent 
increase  in  spring  wheat  acreage  at  normal 
yields  will  result  in  a  total  crop  in  excess  of 
average  domestic  needs. 

RETAIL  food  costs  advanced  1  percent 
from  April  7  to  21  but  on  the  latter  date  were 
still  below  their  April  1935  level.  This  upward 
movement  marked  the  second  interruption  to  the 
downward  course  of  food  prices  which  began  at 
the  end  of  1935.  Bad  weather  caused  a  temporary 
advance  late  in  February.  The  recent  increase 
may  be  considered  principally  seasonal,  with 
prices  of  some  foods  pushing  up  slightly  from 
low  price  levels  reached  earlier  in  the  year. 


INDEX  of  retail  food  costs  on  April  21 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reached  the  half-way  point  between  the  high  food 
costs  of  April  1929,  and  the  low  food  costs  of 
April  1933.  The  April  21,  1936,  index  was  79.7  | 
percent  of  the  1923-25  average.  On  April  15, 
1929,  the  index  stood  at  100.8  while  on  April  15, 
1933,  it  was  60.1. 

FRESH  vegetables  and  fruits  registered 
the  major  increase  in  cost  during  the  2-week 
period,    mainly   as   a    result   of   higher  potato 
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and  Supplies 

prices.  The  cost  of  meats  and  eggs  increased 
slightly  from  April  7  to  21  but  dairy  products 
as  a  whole  remained  unchanged  in  cost.  All  food 
groups,  except  sugar  and  sweets,  continued 
below  their  April  1935  level. 

INCREASING  farm  prices  accompanied  ad- 
vancing retail  food  costs  during  April.  The  gen- 
eral level  of  farm  prices  had  been  going  down 
since  last  December.  From  March  15  to  April  15 
the  trend  was  broken,  and  the  index  of  farm 
prices  rose  one  point  to  105  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level.  Last  April  the  index  stood  at  111. 
Prices  of  goods  purchased  by  farmers  remained 
unchanged  during  the  month,  and  this  also  aided 
farmers . 

PRINCIPAL  farm  price  increases  occur- 
red in  meat  animals,  potatoes,  and  chickens. 
These  were  the  only  three  foods  selling  at  prices 
to  farmers  above  their  April  1935  level.  The 
largest  increase  occurred  in  potatoes  which  were 
selling  for  81.1  cents  a  bushel  at  farms  com- 
pared with  49.1  cents  in  mid-April  1935.  Sea- 
sonal farm  price  declines  were  heaviest  in  the 
case  of  eggs,  butter,  and  wheat. 

POTATO  supplies  in  general  continued 
relatively  scarce  during  April.  New  potato  ship- 
ments expanded  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  this  increase 
was  more  than  offset  by  a  smaller  old  potato 
movement.  Materially  increased  new  potato  sup- 
plies are  not  expected  until  late  in  May  and 
early  June  when  the  delayed  crop  will  be  avail- 
able in  greater  than  usual  volume.  Florida  has 
been  supplying  the  bulk  of  shipments  and  much  of 
the  stock  is  immature  and  of  ordinary  size  and 
quality.  During  May  shipments  from  Alabama, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  California,  and  South  Carolina 
should  augment  those  from  Florida. 

POTATO  prices  to  consumers  jumped  from 
2.6  to  2.9  cents  per  pound  during  the  2-week 
period.  Prices  were  higher  in  47  cities,  being 
46  percent  above  last  April's  level.  The  re- 
ported retail  price  figure  does  not  give  a  clear 
picture  of  the  potato  situation  at  this  time  of 
the  year  because  it  contains  retail  prices  of 
both  old  and  new  potatoes.  New  potato  prices 
should  start  to  decline  at  the  end  of  May  as 
shipments  increase. 


A  CLOSE-UP  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
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SPRING  lettuce  and  new  onion  shipments 
should  reach  their  peak  movement  in  May.  Ship- 
ments of  both  crops  increased  markedly  during 
late  April  and  early  May.  California  lettuce 
lias  now  replaced  Arizona  lettuce.  This  year's 
early  California  crop  is  10  percent  larger  than 
last  year.  The  Texas  spring  onion  crop  is  the 
largest  on  record  being  84  percent  above  last 
year  and  40  percent  above  1932,  the  previous 
record  year.  Supplies  of  old  onions  are  negli- 
gible, small  amounts  being  available  at  this 
date  only  because  of  cool  weather. 

GREEN  peas,  tomatoes,  and  snap  beans 
also  were  available  in  larger  quantities  during 
late  April  and  should  continue  to  increase  dur- 
ing May.  Tomato  prospects  during  May  will  de- 
pend largely  on  weather  conditions  in  Florida, 
for  heavy  May  rains  in  past  years  have  damaged 
crops.  May  tomatoes  also  come  from  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  and  here  the  crop  is 
estimated  at  about  twice  as  large  as  last  year's 
540,000  bushel  crop.  June  should  find  large 
tomato  shipments  arriving  from  other  sections  of 
Texas  where  a  record  acreage  is  forecast.  Snap 
beans  during  May  come  principally  from  Florida, 
and  here  a  larger  than  average  production  is 
expected.  The  green  pea  crop  from  the  second 
early  producing  States  is  slightly  below  last 
year's  production  but  it  is  about  33  percent 
above  the  5-year  average. 

FRESH  vegetable  prices  to  consumers 
with  the  exception  of  green  beans  and  carrots 
increased  seasonally  from  April  7  to  21.  Cab- 
bage was  up  0.4  cent  per  pound,  lettuce  0.3  cent 
per  head,  and  onions  0.2  cent  per  pound.  Green 
beans  declined  1.8  cents  a  pound  while  spinach, 
carrots,  and  celery  showed  slight  changes. 
Despite  these  advances,  onions  and  cabbage  were 
selling  at  about  one-half  their  April  23,  1935, 
price  while  lettuce  was  13  percent  cheaper. 
The  increase  in  onion  prices  occurred  when  ship- 
ments of  old  onions  dropped  sharply  before  new 
Texas  supplies  were  fully  under  way.  Lettuce 
prices  rose  during  the  period  when  Arizona  ship- 
ments were  ending  and  California  supplies  were 
starting  for  market.  Both  of  these  conditions 
have  been  remedied  and  the  outlook  is  for  lower 
May  prices. 

EGG  receipts  at  major  markets  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  April  were  10  percent  above 
the   same  period  in  1935.     The  quality  of  eggs 


shipped  was  below  that  in  past  Aprils.  This  has 
discouraged  egg  storage,  and  movement  into  stor- 
age continued  at  a  conservative  pace.  Storage 
supplies  this  year  have  been  extremely  low  with 
operators  cautious  because  of  huge  losses  suf- 
fered last  year.  Production  of  eggs  during  May 
and  June  should  continue  in  excess  of  correspond- 
ing months  last  year. 

EGG  PRICES  to  consumers  advanced  sea- 
sonally 0.3  cent  per  dozen  from  April  7  to  21. 
Further  price  increases  may  be  expected  from  May 
to  November  but  prices  should  continue  below  last 
year's  level.  This  rise  was  the  first  retail 
price  increase  registered  since  February  25. 
Retail  prices  were  still  7  percent  below  April 
23,  1935. 

SPRING  BROILERS  are  now  coming  to  mar- 
ket. Some  of  the  early  arrivals  were  light  in 
weight,  but  later  supplies  should  be  of  proper 
maturity.  Poultry  prices  have  been  going  up 
recently,  but  after  May  they  should  start  down- 
ward. 

ABUNDANT  pasturage  and  warmer  weather 
during  April  resulted  in  further  seasonal  in- 
creases in  milk  and  butter  production.  Rains 
advanced  plant  growth,  and  cows  in  most  areas 
are  now  on  pasturage.  Milk  production  per  cow 
should  reach  its  peak  in  June.  Medium  and  low- 
grade  butter  has  been  relatively  scarce,  but 
improved  pasturage  conditions  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  should  remedy  this  situation. 

RETAIL  butter  prices  declined  0.1  cent 
per  pound  from  April  7  to  21.  On  the  latter 
date  they  were  5  percent  below  last  April's 
price.  An  active  demand  for  butter  has  retarded 
the  rate  of  price  decline.  The  wholesale  price 
of  92-score  butter  in  New  York  declined  3.5 
cents  per  pound  from  April  18  to  May  2.  Con- 
sumers should  expect  lower  retail  prices  from 
now  until  June  as  the  seasonal  increase  in 
production  is  now  under  way. 

AVERAGE  retail  white  bread  prices 
remained  unchanged  during  the  2-week  period. 
Price  increases  were  reported  in  7  cities,  with 
decreases  in  10  others.  Major  changes  were 
limited  to  Norfolk,  where  prices  declined  0.3 
cent  per  pound,  and  Dallas  and  Oklahoma  City 
where  0.3  cent  advances  were  reported. 
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MEAT  SUPPLIES  with  the  exception  of 
lamb  continue  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 
Feed  prices  are  still  low  compared  to  live  ani- 
mal prices  and  this  has  encouraged  farmers  to 
market  stock  at  heavier  weights.  Hogs  have  been 
running  over  10  pounds  heavier  than  last  year. 
Quality  of  beef  has  improved  with  larger  amounts 
of  medium  and  good  grades  slaughtered.  Lamb 
supplies  appear  to  be  low  temporarily. 

LEG  OF  LAMB,  lamb  chuck,  and  rib  chops 
advanced  about  1  cent  a  pound  from  April  7  to 
21.  Lamb  retail  prices  were  still  only  about 
7  percent  higher  than  this  time  last  year. 
With  marketing  of  the  delayed  spring  lamb  crop, 
lower  retail  prices  should  be  expected  early  in 
June  or  late  in  May. 

BEEF  slaughter  has  continued  larger 
than  last  year  with  good  prospects  for  continu- 
ance of  larger  supplies.  On  April  1,  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  was 
28  percent  above  1935. 

RETAIL  beef  prices  on  April  21  were  10 
percent  below  prices  on  this  date  last  year. 
From  April  7  to  21,  sirloin  steak  advanced  0.3 
cent  per  pound  while  other  cuts  showed  slight 
changes.  Prices  of  live  steers  at  Chicago  have 
been  going  down  since  the  second  week  in  April, 
with  small  changes  in  the  price  of  dressed  beef. 

MONTHLY  hog  slaughter  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  marketing  year,  which 
ends  September  30,  is  expected  to  continue 
larger  than  last  year.  Supplies  after  September 
probably  will  show  further  increases,  because 
slaughter  of  the  past  2  years  has  been  at  a 
relatively  low  level.  Pigs  from  the  large  1935 
fall  crop  should  move  to  market  in  volume  during 
May.  The  total  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  the 
current  season  will  probably  not  be  as  large  as 
last  season  because  of  light  receipts  prior  to 
March.  However,  total  tonnage  is  expected  to 
*  be  larger  because  hogs  marketed  this  year  have 
been  much  heavier  than  in  1934-35.  This  will 
not  bring  total  tonnage  up  to  levels  of  other 
recent  years. 

RETAIL  fresh  pork  prices  continued 
upward  during  the  2-week  period,  but  were  at 
about  the  same  price  level  as  last  April.  Chops 
and  loin  roast  each  advanced  0.5  cent  per  pound. 


Strip  bacon  was  0.3  cent  per  pound  higher  while 
lard  was  slightly  higher. 

FIRST  shipments  of  Imperial  Valley 
cantaloups  and  California  cherries  arrived  at 
market  during  the  latter  part  of  April.  This 
year's  shipments  were  earlier  than  last  year. 
Cantaloup  receipts  should  increase  in  May  with 
the  bulk  of  arrivals  in  June. 

CALIFORNIA  VALENCIA  or  summer  oranges 
are  now  coming  to  market  and  shipments  should 
increase  until  July,  the  peak  month.  These 
oranges  will  replace  California  navel  and 
Florida  supplies  which  have  been  on  the  market 
since  last  November. 

FIRST  watermelons  should  begin  to 
arrive  late  in  May  from  Florida.  Shipments  from 
Georgia  and  California  will  augment  those  from 
Florida  in  June.  The  Florida  acreage  is  20  per- 
cent below  last  year  and  only  one-half  the 
5— year  average. 

STRAWBERRIES  continued  to  arrive  at 
markets  in  larger  volume  during  April.  Demand 
for  berries  has  been  good  despite  large  supplies 
and  growers  are  having  a  profitable  season. 
Louisiana  has  been  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
berries  but  other  Southern  States  will  start 
shipping  in  May  and  June.  Strawberries  should 
be  available  in  fairly  large  quantities  until 
early  in  June,  with  resulting  lower  prices. 

ANIMALS  HELP  SCIENCE  IN  THE  HUNT 
FOR  HUMAN  HEALTH 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

supply,  which  puts  whole  wheat  bread  and  cereal 
on  the  preferred  list  for  young  people,  along 
with  whole  corn,  oats,  barley,  brown  rice,  and 
rye,  and  various  kinds  of  beans  and  nuts. 
Rated  as  "excellent"  sources  of  Vitamin  B  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are  chicken  and 
lean  pork.  "Good  sources"  are  egg  yolk,  lean 
beef,  liver,  kidney,  heart,  and  brains.  Since 
plenty  of  milk  is  a  "must"  for  other  needs,  the 
Vitamin  B  provided  by  a  full  milk  quota  comes 
to  a  fair  total.  Most  vegetables  and  fruits 
have  a  little  Vitamin  B,  but  if  they  are  cooked 
too  long,  or  in  much  water,  which  is  afterward 
wasted,  or  with  soda,  much  of  the  vitamin  value 
is  lost. 
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STUDYING  CONSUMER-BUYING 
PROBLEMS 

[Continued  from  page  17] 

WHAT  to  look  for  in  an  advertisement 
that  is  actually  of  value  was  considered  as:  Size, 
as  in  olives;  color,  as  green,  white  asparagus; 
type  of  pack,  as  in  tomatoes;  quantity,  as  number 
of  slices  of  pineapple;  price;  uses. 

EACH  girl  chose  one  food  product  that 
she  buys  or  would  buy  if  better  prepared  to  do  so 
and  suggested  things  she  might  wish  to  know  about 
this  particular  food.  She  visited  a  store  and 
asked  the  salesperson  for  this  information. 
Then,  from  inspection  of  advertisements,  labels, 
or  any  other  aids,  she  learned  how  much  of  the  de- 
sired information  she  could  obtain.  The  class 
discussed  why  a  better  purchase  could  be  made  if 
such  an  analysis  were  made. 

THE  girls  determined  the  approximate 
amount  of  money  spent  by  their  families  on  food 
during  the  year.  Considering  this  as  an  invest- 
ment, they  compared  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
planning  for  this  investment  with  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  using  a  similar  amount  of  money  on 
some  other  commodities  as:  Radio;  automobile; 
refrigerator;  stove;  clothing. 

NEXT  the  girls  selected  a  food  adver- 
tisement from  magazines  and  eliminated  all  iden- 
tifying terms.  Played  a  "guessing  game"  to  see 
how  many  of  the  advertisements  girls  could  iden- 
tify with  the  correct  product.  From  the  results 
they  determined  whether  advertisements  put  the 
product  before  us  as  food  buyers.  The  point 
brought  out  was  that  advertisements  affect  food 
purchases  by  causing  us  to  overlook  less  well- 
known  products  equally  as  good;  causing  us  to 
buy  v.'ithout  investigation. 

SLOGANS  of  food  products  were  col- 
lected and  flashed  before  the  girls  to  let  them 
see  if  they  could  tell  the  product  advertised. 

THE  GIRLS  considered  the  actual  value 
of  slogans  to  food  buyers  and  the  extent  to  which 
slogans  influence  their  purchase  of  such  foods. 
Girls  listened  to  a  radio  program  for  some  food 
product  and  reported  the  actual  information 
given.  They  considered  the  ways  used  to  bring 
the  particular  food  product  to  the  foreground 
as:  Testimonial;  recipes;  children's  programs; 
drama;  music;  contest.  From  "listening  in"  they 
considered  how  much  of  an  aid  the  radio  can  be. 


NEXT  the  girls  investigated  food  prod- 
ucts for  approval  seals  found  on  foods.  They  read 
approval  seals  carefully  to  see  what  they  mean. 
They  selected  examples  of  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional seals  of  approval  and  compared  their 
value  and  limitations.  They  examined  some  com- 
mercial booklets  published  on  food  products  and 
determined  what  aid  they  may  be  as:  Affording 
suggestions  for  variety;  giving  recipes;  showing 
pictures  of  finished  product. 

THE  class  considered  how  they  would 
decide  what  booklets  to  keep  on  the  kitchen  work 
shelf  as:  Reliability  as  source  of  information; 
extent  of  information;  accuracy  in  information; 
usefulness  of  material. 

★ 

III .  Federal  Government  aid  and  its  value  to  the 
buyer  of  food . 

A.  Types  of  Government  aid: 

1.  Legislation  passed: 

Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906. 
Mapes  amendment  to  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

2.  Legislation  pending: 

Proposed   changes   in  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

3.  Federal  bureaus: 

United   States   Bureau   of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

B.  Further  aid  that  might  be  given  by  the 

Federal  Government,  such  as: 

1.  Provision  for  more  effective  enforce- 

ment of  laws  in  existence. 

2.  Further  provision  for  grading  and  in- 

spection of  food  products. 

* 

IN  studying  the  above,  the  girls  read 
portions  of  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  on  labeling 
and  sanitary  requirements.  They  considered  how 
this  protects  the  food  buyer.  They  discussed  the 
methods  used  for  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act;  investigated  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
as  compared  with  the  number  employed  in  enforc- 
ing some  laws  such  as:  Police  and  traffic  regu- 
lations; control  of  disease  in  plants  and 
animals . 

REPORTS  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Administration  on  cases  investigated  were  read  and 
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the  girls  discussed  these  as  a  basis  of  evaluating 
the  Act  as  a  source  of  consumer  protection. 

I A  COMMITTEE  of  girls  compared  some 
labels  for  canned  salmon  using  only  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  requirements  as  a  basis  for  the 
labels.  Some  girls  dramatized  the  purchase  of 
this  canned  salmon,  noting  the  questions  that  may 
arise  on  making  choice  on  basis  of  these  labels 
such  as:  Is  the  salmon  pink  or  red?  Is  it 
I  packed  in  large  or  small  pieces?  This  brought 
out  the  limitations  in  labels  of  this  type. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  girls  investigated Mapes ' 
amendment  to  see  how  the  label  wd'uld  have  to  be 
altered  to  meet  these  requirements  such  as: 
Specific  grade  (A,  B,  C) ;  above  substandard 
|||  quality.  The  class  discussed  further  need  of 
Government  aid  on  the  matter  of  labeling. 

A  PERSON  from  the  community  interested 
in  food  legislation  gave  the  girls  a  talk  on  pend- 
ing legislation.     This  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  discussion  of  the  additional  points  in  the  new 
;    legislation  and  its  value  to  the  food  buyers,  as 
Ml    for  example,  more  control  of  advertisements. 

Ijj  GIRLS  brought  in  instances  of  services 

'  which  bureaus  established  in  Washington  can  ren- 
der the  food  buyer.  They  found  out  from  stores 
that  weights  and  measures  are  standardized,  bring- 
ing out  from  this  what  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
does  to  aid 'the  food  buyer  in  obtaining  quanti- 
ties desired. 

ONE  girl  showed  a  series  of  cans  of 
|J  different  sizes  to  see  if  the  others  could  tell 
what  number  they  represent  and  how  much  they 
contain.  The  class  discussed  the  value  of  know- 
ing how  much  each  can  contains  and  approximately 
how  many  servings  and  considered  when  it  would  be 
economical  to  buy  different  sizes  of  cans,  such 
as:  No.  ^  size  can  of  deviled  meat  for  canapes, 
no.  10  size  can  of  blackberries  for  jam.  New 
sizes  of  cans  were  considered  and  advantages  and 
*  disadvantages  suggested. 

THE  GIRLS  investigated  the  score  card 
for  butter  that  has  been  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  scored  several  dif- 
ferent unbranded  samples  of  butter  by  this;  they 
discussed  other  kinds  of  products  that  might  be 
scored  and  observed  that  standards  or  scores 
may  become  mandatory  if  the  State  so  rules.  The 


class  considered  how  this  would  be  an  aid  to  the 
food  buyer. 

MATERIAL  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  buying  of  canned  foods 
was  investigated  and  the  class  considered  how 
useful  this  material  would  be  to  the  food  buyer. 

FINALLY,  a  panel  discussion  was  held 
on  a  topic  chosen  from  these  three: 

"How  the  Government  Could  Improve  Its  Aid  to 

the  Food  Buyer"  or 
"What  Can  I  Do  as  a  Food  Buyer  to  Encourage 

Better  Legislation  for  the  Food  Buyer"  or 
"What    New   Legislation    Would   Help    the  Food 
Buyer. 

CONSUMER -FARMER  BRIEFS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

[Concluded  fxom  page  12] 
★ 

BUYING  "butter"  and  paying  for  water 
is  a  trickery  that  doesn't  work  when  Food  and 
Drug  officials  get  on  its  trail.  Here  is  the 
story  of  a  shipment  of  butter,  valued  at  $2,300, 
which  crossed  the  trail  of  these  officials.  The 
Kansas  City  office  of  this  Administration  tele- 
graphed to  the  Chicago  office  that  this  shipment 
was  on  its  way,  going  by  truck.  Chicago  offi- 
cials sought  it  out,  and  on  testing  the  butter 
found  that,  contrary  to  the  law,  the  butterfat 
ranged  from  76.66  to  79.35  percent.  Standards 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1923  require  that  butter 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  80  percent 
butterfat. 

OWNERS  of  this  shipment  obtained  a 
court  order  permitting  them  to  rework  the  but- 
ter to  comply  with  the  standards.  Before  grant- 
ing the  order,  the  court  required  the  owners  to 
admit  that  the  butter  was  illegal  and  to  post  a 
bond  guaranteeing  it  would  be  reworked  under 
supervision  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  would  not  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

WHEN  the  8,384  pounds  were  reworked, 
there  were  only  7,829  pounds  left,  a  loss  of 
555  pounds.  These  555  pounds  were  originally 
in  the  butter  as  water  which  consumers  would 
have  paid  for  at  butter  prices.  This  would 
have  amounted  to  between  1  and  2  cents  for  ex- 
cess water  in  each  pound  purchase. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
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'1  Lelieve  thai: 
the  habit  of  cooper- 
ation which  farmers 
have  aco[uired  is  the 
biggest  reason  for 
optimism  reg-arding" 
the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture." 

H.lB.Tolley- 

Acting"  Administrator,  AAA 


fjfl  HERE'S  an  idea  we  pass  on 
from  an  alert  and  public- 
spirited  homemaker  who  visited 
Washington  with  other  farm  women 
from  Kansas  recently.  Farm  wo- 
men in  her  community  recognize 
this  homemaker  as  an  intelligent 
and  well-trained  housekeeper 
who  can  pass  unbiased  judgment 
on  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  foods  and  products  for  the 
home.  When  one  of  the  progres- 
sive grocers  in  her  town  is 
offered  a  new  line,  he  asks  for 
a  sample  and  promptly  sends  this 
sample  around  to  the  homemaker 
for  her  test  of  its  qualities. 
Her  report  back  to  the  grocer 
largely  influences  his  decision 
to  stock  or  not  to  stock  the 
new  line.  .  .  Not  every  home- 
maker  has  the  time  to  equip  her- 
self sufficiently  to  make  ade- 
quate tests  of  the  quality  of 
products.  Maybe  there  are 
groups  of  homemakers,  acquaint- 
ed with  trained  specialists  in 
local  schools  or  colleges,  who 
could  interest  their  grocers  in 
soliciting  the  advice  of  these 
specialists  on  new  products,  as 
the  Kansas  grocer  does  with  his 
homemaker  neighbor. 


fSH  "When  I  buy  tomato  juice", 
queries  a  city  consumer, 
"am  I  paying  part  of  my  money 
for  water?  Are  there  any  regu- 
lations as  to  the  amount  of 
water  that  can  be  added  to  the 
pure  tomato?" 

DEFINITION  of  tomato  juice 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration reads:  "Canned  tomato 
juice  is  the  unconcentrated, 
pasteurized  product,  consisting 
of  the  liquid,  with  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  pulp,  ex- 
pressed from  ripe  tomatoes,  with 
or  without  the  application  of 
heat  and  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  salt."  Categori- 
cally, they  add  that  no  water 
may  be  added. 

ONE  COOPERATIVE  is  working 
•3  out  a  new  service  for  local 
consumers.  It  is  preparing  a 
list  of  merchants  who  carry 
various  kinds  of  foods  which 
are  sold  under  Government  grade 
labels  and  which  the  cooperative 
itself  does  not  handle.  This 
list,  when  completed,  will  be 
given  to  each  member  who  wants 
a  quality  guide  to  values.  Co- 
operators  who  would  like  to  get 
an  over-all  picture  of  the  grad- 
ing work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  will  find  it 
in  a  mimeographed  bulletin,  "The 
Consumer  and  the  Standardiza- 
tion of  Farm  Products",  which 
that  Bureau  will  mail  without 
charge . 

fSM  "WE  hear  so  much  about  poi- 
•3  sonous  sprays  on  fruits  and 
vegetables",  writes  a  middle- 
western  reader,  "that  I  wondered 
whether  the  sprays  used  in  home 
gardens  might  not  be  poison. 
Which  of  the  sprays  usually 
recommended  to  home  gardeners 
are  poisonous,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  poisonous  ones 


how  can  the  poison  be  removed 
from  the  vegetables?" 

ANSWERING  this  query,  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture remind  us  that  sprays 
are  recommended  for  two  purposes 
in  the  garden:  (1)  For  control- 
ling plant  diseases,  and  (2) 
for  killing  insects. 

SPRAYS  recommended  only  for 
controlling  plant  diseases, 
such  as  Bordeaux  mixture,  are 
not  poisonous.  Insecticides 
usually  contain  poison,  but  they 
vary  in  intensity  from  varieties 
which  would  not  be  dangerous  to 
human  beings  in  the  amounts 
used  for  spraying,  all  the  way 
to  lead  arsenate  which  combines 
the  poison  of  both  lead  and 
arsenic  and  is  not  recommended 
for  the  use  of  gardeners  at  all. 

RECOmENDED  as  insecti- 
cides for  home  gardeners  are 
dusts  and  sprays  made  of  derris 
root,  pyrethrum,  natural  or  syn- 
thetic cryolite,  and  calcium 
arsenate.  Of  these,  the  com- 
pounds of  derris  and  pyrethrum 
when  applied  as  recommended  by 
Government  experts,  should  not 
leave   harmful    residues   on  the 


vegetable 


Calcium  arsenate 


and  cryolite,  though,  do  con- 
tain poison  and  are  recommended 
only  with  the  reservation  that 
the  poison  should  not  be  used 
after  the  appearance  on  the 
plant  of  fruit  or  foliage  which 
will  be  consumed. 

FOR  full  directions  in  the 
use  of  these  dusts  and  sprays 
against  the  principal  garden 
pests,  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  ask  for  free 
mimeograph  "E-343." 
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Where 


HY  are  consumers  interested  in  marketing 
research?  Because  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  city  people  are  paying  what  to 
them  seem  high  prices  in  the  city  for  prod- 
ucts that  are  bringing  the  farmers  too  small  a 
price  for  decent  living. 

THEY  want  to  know  whether  something 
can't  be  done  to  make  our  transportation  more 
direct.  They  want  to  know  whether  something 
can't  be  done  to  relieve  traffic  congestion 
around  many  markets  which  makes  it  impracticable 
,  for  many  consumers  to  buy  there.  They  want  to 
know  whether  great  markets  in  some  of  our  cities, 
representing  such  huge  investments,  give  to 
their  cities  all  the  service  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  in  the  way  of  adequate  and 
prompt  distribution  at  fair  prices. 

ESPECIALLY  do  they  want  to  know  this 
in  the  case  of  municipally  supported  markets  or 
market  places  that  receive  city  aid  in  any  way. 


Before  we  carL  fincL  -llrLe. 
sKori:  cuts  necessary  i:o  cut" 
dowrL  tKe  expensive  cLi stance 
between  farmer  and  consumer; 
market  research,  must  explore 
every  ste-p  of  the  complex  system 
of  food,  distribution 


CONSUMERS  want  to  know  v/hat  can  be 
done  to  make  small  city  markets  cleaner,  better 
supplied,  and  more  efficient  generally.  They 
want  to  know  v/hat  can  be  done  to  aid  them  in  a 
practical  way  to  know  that  the  kind  of  products 
they  buy  are  really  satisfactory  and  that  they 
are  rightly  priced  in  relation  to  grade,  season, 
and  other  market  conditions. 

rmKET  RESEARCH,  diligently  prose- 
cuted, will  bring  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions.  In  general,  market  research  is  aimed 
at  showing  the  way — if  there  is  any — tov/ard 
greater  efficiency  in  marketing  and  in  narrow- 
ing the  spread  between  prices  at  the  farm  and 
prices  in  retail  stores,  to  reduce  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  trade,   and  to  provide  a  steady 
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flow  to  market  of  the  types  and  qualities  of 
farm  products  wanted  by  consumers.  To  avoid 
sterility  market  research  must  not  be  content 
merely  to  ferret  out  and  pile  up  verified  facts, 
important  though  these  facts  may  be.  If  the 
full  task  is  to  be  done  the  v/ork  in  market  re- 
search will  not  be  complete  until  definite  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  are  made.  Perhaps 
methods  for  putting  such  recommendations  into 
practice  under  varying  conditions  can  be  sup- 
plied. To  get  measurable  results,  research 
will  supply  as  many  aids  of  this  practical  and 
guiding  nature  as  possible. 

OUTLINING  in  general  terms  the  objec- 
tives of  marketing  research  is  simple.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  get  accurate  facts  on 
which  to  build  a  sound  marketing  program  that 
will  accomplish  these  objectives.  The  field  of 
marketing  is  difficult  to  study.  Marketing  in- 
cludes many  kinds  of  problems,  such  as  grading 
and  packaging  at  the  farm,  transportation,  stor- 
age, city  wholesaling,  jobbing,  and  retailing, 
and  many  related  problems,  such  as  market  news 
and  standardization.  Each  of  these  in  itself  is 
a  complex  problem. 

CONTROVERSIAL  questions  and  marketing 
research  are  inseparable.  For  example,  we  need 
now  a  scientific  study  of  the  physical  facili- 
ties in  several  of  our  large  terminal  markets. 
To  be  of  real  value  these  studies  must  not  only 
make  much  information  available  but  we  must  be 
prepared  to  have  them  lead  boldly  into  the 
question  of  regulation. 

IMPORTANT  controversial  issues  in  mar- 
keting include  policies  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  large-scale  processing  and  distri- 
bution and  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the 
States  by  means  of  health  laws,  zoning  restric- 
tions, quarantines,  taxes,  and  other  kinds  of 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  legislation.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  controversial  issues  in 
this  field  in  which  consumers  are  so  seriously 
concerned.  We  need  to  find  out  the  degree  to 
which  the  present  regulations  are  being  enforced. 
We  need  to  know  the  economic  effects  of  the  laws 
that  are  enforced  in  order  to  reach  a  sound 
public  policy  that  will  benefit  both  consumers 
and  farmers. 

CONSUMERS  are  interested  most  directly 
in  two  kinds  of  marketing  research — studies  of 
the  consumption  of  agricultural  products  and 
studies  of  standardization  and  the  use  of  grades. 


Consumption  research  includes  at  least  three 
kinds  of  studies,  those  dealing  with  long-time 
trends  in  consumption,  including  analyses  of  the 
reasons  for  shifts  in  consumption;  studies  of 
the  relation  of  consumption  to  such  factors  as 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  family,  and  its 
income  and  nationality,  like  the  Nation-wide 
study  of  consumer  purchases  now  being  conducted; 
and  studies  of  variation  in  consumption  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  as  related  to 
changes  in  supplies  and  prices  of  commodities 
and  to  changes  in  consumer  incomes. 

MUCH  research  has  been  done  in  this 
general  field  in  the  last  10  years  or  so,  but 
certain  phases  of  consumption  still  need  close 
study.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  extent 
of  competition  and  substitution  between  different 
foods,  for  example.  Detailed  and  precise  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  policies  of  production  and  mar- 
keting. 

PERHAPS  consumers  are  more  directly 
concerned  with  quality  grades  than  with  any  other 
subject  in  the  field  of  marketing.  So  far,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  grading  and  inspection 
work  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  is 
concerned  with  wholesale  grades.  But  there  has 
been  substantial  progress  in  building  up  a  pro- 
gram of  retail  grades  for  consumers.  Many  re- 
tail stores  are  now  selling  butter,  eggs,  meats, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  foods 
according  to  official  grades.  These  grades  are 
identified  by  stamps,  tags,  or  labels. 

CONSUMER  preferences  play  an  important 
part  in  grading.  We  need  to  know  what  they  are 
as  one  basis  for  a  sound  grading  program.  Our 
understanding  of  consumer  preferences  should  be 
specific,  indicating,  for  example,  the  price 
differentials  which  different  groups  of  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  for  such  characteris- 
tics as  size,  color,  firmness,  and  other  factors 
commonly  associated  with  quality. 

IT  is  not  possible  to  base  a  sound  i 
grading  program  on  consumer  preferences  alone 
without  some  consideration  of  methods  and  costs 
of  controlling  quality  at  the  farm  and  in  the 
process  of  marketing.  The  studies  of  consumer 
preferences  should  be  correlated  with  research 
in  farm  management  and  marketing  in  order  to 
determine  what  kind  of  grading  system  will 
meet    the   needs   of   the    consumers   and  will  be 
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profitable  to  the  farmers. 

THEN  we  need  to  de- 
velop scientific  methods  of 
measuring  the  important  qual- 
ity characteristics  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  on  such 
research. 

CONSUMERS  may  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  studies  of 
the  efficiency  of  marketing 
methods  and  marketing  facili- 
ties. Any  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  efficiency 
of  marketing  that  lead  to  lower 
marketing  costs  would  be  of 
real  benefit  to  consumers. 
Such  improvements  would  prob- 
ably lead  both  to  lower  food 
prices  and  to  increased  food 
consumption.  It  should  be 
possible   to   do   a  better  job 

of  marketing  and  distributing  perishable  foods 
in  large  terminal  markets.  In  many  cities  costs 
of  wholesaling  and  jobbing  seem  unnecessarily 
high,  because  of  poorly  planned  facilities  and 
lack  of  proper  regulation.  Rapid  increase  in 
the  distribution  of  perishables  by  motor  truck 
has  made  many  of  our  city  marketing  facilities 
practically  obsolete  and  has  led  to  serious 
traffic  congestion  and  delays  in  the  market. 
Delays  of  this  kind  mean  increased  spoilage  and 
deterioration  of  perishables,  and  they  add  to 
the  cost  of  getting  foods  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer . 

THESE  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  marketing  research.  They 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  leading  economists 
and  marketing  specialists.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  some  of  these  problems  are 
too  big  and  complex  for  any  small  group  of  spe- 
cialists to  analyze  completely.  Many  of  them 
need  to  be  studied  jointly  by  a  number  of  re- 
search agencies  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
A  single  State  experiment  station  has  difficulty 
in  studying  all  phases  of  the  marketing  prob- 
lem, both  at  the  farm  and  in  the  wholesale 
markets. 

ONE  type  of  attack  is  illustrated  by  a 
study  recently  begun  in  New  England  concerned 


Consumers  want  to  know  whether  the  great  city  markets  give  all  the  service  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  in  the  way  of  adequate  and  prompt  distribution  at  fair  prices. 


with  the  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Two  or  three  years  of  intensive  work  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  research  agencies — including  the 
six  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  New 
England  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics— have  been  planned.  The  study  is  co- 
ordinated and  directed  through  the  New  England 
Research  Council  on  Marketing  and  Food  Supply. 
This  council,  since  its  organization  in  1922, 
has  been  concerned  with  the  coordination  of 
research  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  New 
England  States, 

LAST-MINUTE  PRICE  REPORT 

LATER  CHANGES  than  those  reported  on 
pages  18  and  19  show  retail  food  prices  in- 
creased between  May  19  and  June  2  by  almost  3 
percent.  While  analysis  of  these  later  changes 
must  be  reserved  for  the  next  issue  of  the  GUIDE, 
this  large  increase  was  due  primarily  to  an 
increase  of  nearly  12  percent  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  along  with  a  rise  of  1.4  percent  in 
the  price  of  meats,  mostly  in  fresh  pork  cuts 
and  lamb,  and  a  seasonal  lift  of  almost  2  per- 
cent in  eggs.  Higher  prices  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  due  chiefly  to  a  large  jump  in 
potato  prices  resulting  from  short  supplies 
and  to  the  effect  of  drought  in  truck-growing 
areas . 
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PUBLIC  ENEMY  N9I 

/n  the  /K/tchen 


0 


ARELESSNESS,  Public  Enemy  Number  One  in  the 
kitchen,  is  responsible  for  practically  all 
the  food-poisoning  outbreaks  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Two  prev- 
alent types  of  poisoning  are  those  caused  by 
eating  food  not  properly  sterilized  or  refriger- 
ated, and  those  caused  by  extreme  carelessness 
in  handling  household  insecticides  in  the  kitchen 
and  pantry. 

THE  FEDERAL  Food  and  Drug  Act  forbids 
traffic  in  any  food  that  is  adulterated  because 
of  added  dangerous  ingredients,  or  because  it  is 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed.  The  law  applies 
to  foods  shipped  from  one  State  to  another;  to 
foods  manufactured,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories; and  to  foods  imported  into,  or  exported 
from,   the  United  States. 

UNDER  the  law,  products  capable  of 
causing  food  poisoning  may  be  grouped  into  three 


Food  and  Drug  authorities 
give  five  rules  for  guarding 
against  food  poisoning 

general  classes:  First,  those  that  contain  added 
poisonous  substances,  like  arsenic  or  lead;  sec- 
ond, those  that  harbor  disease  germs,  such  as 
oysters  or  milk  containing  the  bacteria  of  ty- 
phoid fever;  third  (those  that  cause  the  most 
trouble  nowadays),  foods  in  which  bacteria  have 
developed,  as  in  contaminated  custard  mixtures. 

BACTERIA  that  infect  food  are  found 
everywhere.  Given  a  medium  of  growth  to  their 
liking,  the  necessary  moisture,  and  a  favorable 
temperature,  the  bacteria  multiply  rapidly. 
They  seem  to  be  especially  partial  to  meat  and 
fish,  and  to  cream  fillings  for  cakes  and  pies. 
Outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  at  church  suppers, 
picnics,  and  at  fairs,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  are  almost  alv/ays  caused  by  insuffi- 
cient refrigeration.  On  a  nice  warm  day,  v/hen 
the  temperature  is  ideal  for  the  growth  of  harm- 
ful bacteria,  stacks  of  sandwiches  piled  high  to 
await  the  hour  of  the  church  supper  or 
family  picnic  may  become  a  distinct 
menace  to  health.  Custard  and  cream 
fillings  are  also  an  excellent  medium 
for  the  growth  of  bacteria,  as  shown 
by  the  outbreak  of  food  poisoning  a 
year  ago  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
when  700  persons  were  made  ill  after 
eating  pastries  filled  with  custard 
or  cream  mixtures. 


All  raw  vegetables,  whether  they  are  to  be  eaten 
raw  or  cooked,  should  be  carefully  washed.  A 
good  rule  for  washing  spinach  is  to  fill  two  large 
pans  with  tepid  water;  douse  the  spinach  first  in 
one  pan,  then  the  other.  Empty  both  pans  and 
refill  with  tepid  water.  Douse  the  spinach  again 
in  both  pans,  remove,  and  cut  off  the  stems. 
Repeat  the  washing  a  third  time  in  the  third 
change  of  water. 
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Make  temperature  your  guide 
in  loading  your  refrigera- 
tor. Milk,  butter,  broth,  des- 
serts, and  milk  dishes  should 
be  placed  where  tempera- 
ture is  lowest,  as  in  (1).  Put 
uncooked  meats,  poultry,  and 
covered  jars  for  salad  mate- 
rial in  the  next  coldest  spot, 
(2);  berries  and  cooked 
meats  in  (3);  cooked  vegeta- 
bles, eggs,  fats,  and  left- 
overs in  (4);  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  (5). 


FOOD  POISONING   of  the 
type  caused  by  eating  contaminated 
custard  and  cream  fillings, 
although  it  happens   only  too 
frequently,   is  rarely  fatal. 
Food  poisoning  of  another  and 
much  more  rare  type,  called 
botulism,  is  deadly.  The 
botulinus  bacteria  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  soil, 
but   fortunately,    the  botulism 
poison  produced  by  these  bacteria 
can  be  destroyed  by  boiling  for  20 


to  30  minutes.     During  the  past  fis- 
cal year,  of  the  73  alleged  food- 
poisoning  outbreaks  investi- 
gated,  only  7  v/ere  diagnosed 
as  botulism,    and  6  of  these 
outbreaks  were  caused  by 
home— canned  foods  which  had 
not   been    sufficiently  pro- 
cessed. 

OF    the  remaining 
outbreaks  investigated — those 
that  eventually  proved  to  be  caused 
by    food — the  food 
was  contaminated 
while  in  possession 
of   those  preparing 
it    for    the  table, 
and    not    before  or 
during  interstate 
commerce.  Also, 
among     those  out- 
breaks   caused  by 
contaminated  food, 
authorities  noted 
two  prevalent  types 
of  poisoning:  That  caused  by  eating  food  not  prop- 
erly sterilized  or  refrigerated,  and  that  caused 
by    extreme    carelessness    in    handling  house- 

[Concladed  on  poge  22] 
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Careful  home  canners  follow 
the  rules  for  processing 
recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1471  .  .  .  Warm 
days  are  working  days  for 
bacteria  in  food  which  is 
not  properly  refrigerated. 
No.  1  rule  for  picnickers 
should  be  to  keep  food  care- 
fully chiUed  and  covered 
until  eating  time. 


COOPERATION 


The  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  has  steadily 
built  up  its  control  of  the  marketing  of  walnuts  until  it  now 
controls  close  to  90  percent  of  California's  production. 


ARM  cooperative  leaders  are  going  to  join 
with  consumer  cooperators  in  celebrating  in 
July  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  oldest  consumers'  cooperative  gas  and  oil 
station,  at  Cottonwood,  Minnesota.  Since  the 
organization  of  this  cooperative  in  July  1921 
more  than  2,000  similar  societies  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  7/est.  From  Cotton- 
wood's 100-gallon  business,  cooperative  distri- 
bution of  gas  and  oil  as  a  whole  expanded  to 
^40,000,000  in  1935.  The  original  co-op  gas 
station  reported  an  increase  last  year  of  31 
percent  in  business,  91  percent  in  savings.  In 
15  years  this  cooperative  has  returned  to  its 
members  more  than  S60,000  in  patronage  divi- 
dends . 


FIRST  cooperative  wholesale  to  handle 
gas  and  oil  is  acting  as  host  at  a  celebration 
of  International  Cooperative  Day,  July  4.  At 
that  time  directors  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  National  Cooperatives, 
Inc.,  plan  to  meet  at  Glenwood,  Minnesota, 
headquarters  of  the  Midland  Cooperative,  to  map 
plans  for  expansion.  National  leaders  expect  to 
join  with  several  thousand  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Dakota  farmers  in  the  cooperative  celebra- 
tion. 


Many  farmers  and  consumers  are  exploring  the  coopera- 
tive way  of  making  and  marketing  their  necessities  as  a 
two-way  route  to  a  greater  purchasing  power  and  a  bet- 
ter living.  Farmers  look  to  cooperative  purchasing  to  cut 
their  costs  of  production  and  to  gain  for  themselves  a 
larger  share  of  consumers'  dollars.  Consumers  look  to 
cooperation  to  cut  their  living  costs  and  to  make  possible 
greater  consumption  of  farm  products.  From  time  to  time 
we  report  some  of  their  cooperative  activities. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  2  million  organized 
consumers  v/ill  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October 
8,  9,  and  IQ,  at  the  tenth  biennial  congress  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.  This 
convention  will  bring  together  managers,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  directors  and  member 
delegates  from  farm  purchasing  co-ops,  coopera- 
tive gas  stations,  grocery  stores,  bakeries, 
credit  unions,  creameries,  restaurants,  apart- 
ment houses,  student  cooperative  eating  estab- 
lishments, dormitories,  and  bookstores,  coopera- 
tive insurance  companies  and  hospitals,  and  sev- 
eral consumer-owned  cooperative  mills  and  com- 
pounding plants. 


CONSUMER  cooperative  business  in  the 
little  town  of  Hermiston,  Oregon,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  600,  is  reported  to  have  totaled 
almost  a  quarter  million  dollars  in  1935  with 
an  additional  S250,000  business  transacted 
through  marketing  cooperatives.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau Cooperative,  dealing  in  feeds  and  seeds, 
had  gross  sales  of  $147,000  in  1935.  The  Grange 
Cooperative  handled  $36,000  worth  of  lumber, 
hardware,  fuel,  and  implements.  Sales  of  the 
co-op  gas  station  totaled  $21,000,  and  a  patron- 
age dividend  of  10  percent  was  paid.  A  cooper- 
ative cannery  and  laundry  added  $5,000  more  and 
the  cooperative  grocery  reported  sales  of  $26,- 
000.  A  community  credit  union  has  been  estab- 
lished. Turkey  and  creamery  cooperatives  were 
the  major  marketing  co-ops.  Creation  of  a 
cooperative  bakery,  meat  curing  plant,  and 
tannery  is  now  being  considered. 
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HOSIERY  WORKERS.  organized  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  have 
decided  to  further  educational  work  in  cooper- 
ation. In  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  at 
the  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  in  May,  this 
organization  went  on  record  in  favor  of  such 
work. 

★ 

COOPERATIVES  have  arrived  on  the  cam- 
puses of  a  number  of  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Within  the  last  4  years,  138  college 
co-ops  have  been  organized  to  serve  more  than 
32,000  members  and  do  an  annual  business  of  over 
$2,750,000.  Types  of  cooperatives  include  book 
stores,  cafeterias,  dormitories,  cleaning  and 
pressing  establishments,  buying  pools,  and 
others.  At  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  in  1932,  12  boys  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  run  their  own  dormitory  and  buy  coop- 
eratively from  local  retailers.  By  this  year 
their  number  had  swelled  to  533,  who  are  saving 
over  $80,000  a  year  by  furnishing  their  own 
rooms  and  meals  for  $8  to  $10  monthly.  They  do 
a  joint  business  of  $2,000  a  week.  These  138 
college  co-ops  now  have  their  own  national 
organization,  the  National  Committee  on  Student 
Cooperatives,  with  headquarters  at  the  Kimbark 
Cooperative,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago . 

★ 

OHIO'S  Farm  Bureau,  at  Columbus,  has 
just  published  a  guide  book  on  the  organization 
and  leadership  of  discussion  groups,  under  the 
title  "Cooperative  Discussion  Circles",  price 
10  cents.  Clever  charts  illustrate  and  simple 
text  suggests  methods  which  might  be  followed 
by  such  groups . 

★ 

THE  STORY  of  cooperative  organization 
among  the  500,000  farm,  fishing,  and  mining 
families  of  the  little  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  told  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the 
Cooperative  League,  New  York  City,  "How  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  Educates  for  Action." 
One  cooperative  in  that  province  which  began  in 
1907  with  a  capital  of  $343  and  had  in  1929  a 
turnover  of  $1,730,000,  now  owns  a  store  with 
four  branches,  a  bakery,  a  pasteurizing  milk 
plant,  and  a  tailoring  establishment.  A  poor 
fishing  group  at  Port  Felix  started  with  a 
capital  of  $50  and  was  able  5  years  later  to 
supply  funds  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
a  cooperative  lobster  factory.     In  the  last  3 


seasons  the  organized  rural  groups  of  eastern 
Nova  Scotia  pooled  orders  for  about  15,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  on  which  they  saved  $75,000. 
Each  year  now  they  charter  a  ship  that  brings 
flour  and  feed  to  them  from  Lake  Superior  with 
a  saving  on  each  shipload  of  about  $8,000. 
Behind  these  developments  and  many  others  is  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier. 

★ 

"THE  competition  which  a  well-ordered, 
well-managed  cooperative  offers  the  other  types 
of  producers  and  distributors  is  both  healthy 
and  desirable",  says  an  official  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Food  Distributors  of  America.  "If  a  co- 
operative shov/s  the  way  to  increased  service  or 
lessened  costs  of  either  production  or  distri- 
bution, such  leadership  should  be  espoused  and 
welcomed,  and  not  viewed  with  alarm.  For  in- 
creased service  on  the  part  of  any  other  estab- 
lished competitor  leads  invariably  to  increased 
competition  and  better  methods.  If  the  con- 
sumer as  a  whole  benefits,  so  does  the  society 
of  which  that  consumer  is  a  part.  For  there  is 
no  law  of  nature  or  of  man  that  has  ever  estab- 
lished the  divine  right  of  accumulating  profits 
for  profits'  sake;  profits  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  recompense  for  a  service  rendered.  Yet  the 
service  must  be  rendered,  and  the  recipient 
must  be  able  to  pay  for  it.  The  opportunity 
for  the  masses  to  earn  the  necessary  means  for 
purchase  must  therefore  be  given;  and  in  many 
respects,  the  cooperative  system  would  seem, 
according  to  its  proponents,  to  offer  just  such 
a  means . " 

★ 

IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  a  consumers'  co- 
operative society  composed  chiefly  of  Govern- 
ment employees  is  sponsoring  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  gasoline  station  operating  on 
Rochdale  principles.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
first  announcement,  more  than  a  hundred  persons 
had  subscribed  for  shares  of  stock.  The  station 
will  be  opened  when  there  are  300  members.  Each 
member  is  to  have  one  vote  in  the  control  of  the 
organization,  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
he  has  purchased.  In  addition  to  gasoline,  the 
members  plan  to  supply  themselves  with  oil, 
tires,  and  accessories.  Many  of  these  items 
they  will  purchase  from  cooperative  wholesales. 
As  the  gas  station  prospers  and  reserves  accumu- 
late, these  consumers  may  add  the  sale  of  coal, 
fuel  oil,  and  other  commodities  to  their  activ- 
ities . 
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Part  of  the  job  of  learning 
about  vitamin  values  in  tbe 
Nutrition  Studies  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


Tracking  Down 
the  Scurvy-fighting 
Vitamin 

HITE  RATS  carry  Vitamin  C  factories  right  in 
their  own  bodies.  Researchers  were  hot  on 
the  trail  of  the  theory  of  vitamins  when  they 
were  suddenly  detoured  by  the  fact  that  rats, 
which  had  proved  the  most  significant  measurer 
of  nutritional  lacks,  seemed  to  live  along  just 
about  as  well  without  Vitamin  C  as  with  it  in 
their  food.  That  ruled  out  the  rat  as  proxy 
for  man  in  experiments  that  show  up  lacks  of 
Vitamin  C  and  that  reveal  what  different  foods 
can  do  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  lacks. 

GUINEA   PIGS  proved  more  significant 
performers.    For  experiment  the  researchers  pick 
animals  about  which  they  know  certain  things: 
Their  age,  their  history,  their  parents' 
history,  etc.     For  a  week  before  the  be- 
ginning of  a  typical  test,  6-  to  8-weeks- 
old  guinea  pigs  weighing  from  two-thirds 
of  a  pound  up  to  almost  a  pound  v/ere  fed 


Young 
Consumers' 
Pa^e 


Chapter  III  in  the  series  on  the. 
help  small  laboratory  animals  give 
in  tracking  down  the  mysteries  of 
vitamins  in  human  health 


a  "basal"  ration  prepared  especially  to  exclude 
Vitamin  C,  and  all  the  greenery  they  wanted. 
Beginning  the  test  simply  meant  taking  away  the 
green  feed,  leaving,  for  a  certain  number  of 
the  animals,  only  the  basal  diet  without  Vita- 
min C,  and  giving  to  groups  of  others  different 
specified  amounts  of  Vitamin  C  food. 

THOSE  ANIMALS  that  ate  only  the  basal 
diet  continued  in  what  seemed  a  normal  state 
for  about  12  days,  then  started  to  lose  weight 
and  went  rapidly  through  a  typical  fatal 
case  of  scurvy.  The  group  on  the  basal 
diet  plus  1  cubic  centimeter  of  tomato 
juice  (about  a  thimbleful)  a  day  did  not 
develop  scurvy  so  soon  and  lived  a  little 
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longer.  The  next  better  fed  group  getting  1|- 
cubic  centimeters  tomato  juice,  lived  out  the 
whole  time  of  the  test — 70  to  90  days — but  lost 
weight  and  suffered  the  typical  sore,  stiff, 
enlarged  joints  and  severe  tooth  troubles,  that 
go  with  the  milder  approaches  of  scurvy.  Even 
with  2  full  cubic  centimeters  of  tomato  juice  a 
day,  the  next  group  started  to  slow  up  in  their 
rate  of  growth  after  15  days  of  the  diet,  and 
their  joints  were  sore  though  not  stiff.  Three 
cubic  centimeters  of  tomato  juice  a  day  appeared 
to  be  enough  to  protect  guinea  pigs  completely 
from  the  obvious  symptoms  of  scurvy. 

OTHER  TESTS  have  been  worked  out  to 
reveal  the  less  noticeable  tooth  troubles  which 
are  the  first  results  of  any  lack  in  Vitamin  C. 
Examinations  after  only  10  days'  feeding  of 
different  diets  ranging  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison between  the  "basal"  diet  without  any 
Vitamin  C  up  to  a  diet  complete  with  full  Vita- 
min C  protection  showed  direct  and  immediate 
connection  between  degrees  of  tooth  damage  and 
degrees  of  shortage  of  Vitamin  C.  The  tests 
showed  that  it  took  almost  twice  as  much  Vita- 
min C  to  keep  the  teeth  in  order  as  it  did  to 
ward  off  the  more  observable  symptoms  of  scurvy. 

RESEARCH  on  human  beings,  though. its 
results  come  from  different  and  necessarily  less 
exact  methods,  bear  out  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  animals  helped  point  the  way.  One  research- 
er, for  instance,  checked  up  the  diet  of  all  the 
patients  of  a  certain  dentist  and  found  that 
tooth  and  gum  troubles,  including  pyorrhea,  were 
definitely  connected  with  lack  of  Vitamin  C  in 
the  diet,  and  that  a  pint  of  orange  juice  a 
day,  mixed  with  lemon  juice,  plus  half  a  head 
of  lettuce,  made  an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  dental  condition  of  those  patients. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  that  have  come  out  of 
the  study  of  Vitamin  C  point  several  morals  to 
people  who  want  to  pick  the  right  foods  for 
keeping  in  top-notch  physical  shape.  One  is 
that  Vitamin  C  must  get  into  the  diet  every 
single  day,  since  it  doesn't  share  the  happy 
faculty  Vitamin  A  has  of  storing  itself  up 
against  thin  times.  Another  important  discovery 
is  that  hard  exercise  and  activity  make  symp- 
toms of  lack  of  Vitamin  C  show  up  quicker:  Loss 
of  appetite  and  weight;  fatigue;  and  of  course 
bleeding  gums,  loose  teeth,  and  sore  joints. 
The  moral   for  active  young  people   is   to  make 


sure  of  a  daily  quota  of  Vitamin  C  for  insur- 
ance against  too-easy  tiredness,  lack  of  pep, 
and  too  many  sessions  with  the  dentist. 

ORANGE  JUICE  leads  the  list  of  sources 
of  Vitamin  C.  Authorities  haven't  yet  agreed 
as  to  the  right  amount  of  top  nutrition,  but, 
since  no  dangers  seem  to  lurk  in  over  supply, 
the  more  the  better.  V/hen  you  use  tomato  juice 
as  a  substitute,  remember  that  it  takes  at 
least  twice  as  much  tomato,  fresh  or  canned,  as 
of  orange  to  give  the  same  potency  in  Vitamin  C. 
All  the  growing  parts  of  plants  have  Vitamin  C, 
particularly  the  green  leaves.  Example  of  that 
rule  is  that  dried  beans  and  grains  which  have 
no  Vitamin  C  in  the  dry  state,  can  suddenly 
acquire  a  rich  supply  by  means  of  growing 
sprouts.  Potatoes,  while  not  among  the  really 
rich  sources  of  Vitamin  C,  are  such  a  staple 
food  that  enough  Vitamin  C  often  comes  into  the 
diet  by  the  potato  route  to  save  people  from 
serious  deficiencies.  In  a  potato-eating  coun- 
try like  Ireland,  for  instance,  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  has  been  followed  often  by 
epidemics  of  scurvy.  Changing  a  diet  from 
cereal  foods  to  the  equivalent  calories  in  po- 
tatoes has  sometimes  been  enough  to  correct  a 
Vitamin  C  deficiency.  Citrus  fruit  leads  the 
fruit  list  for  Vitamin  C,  but  the  berry  family 
follows  along  and  all  fruits  have  some  potency. 
Among  the  meats  the  rich  sources  are  liver, 
brain,  and  kidneys. 

MOST  PERISHABLE  of  the  vitamins.  Vita- 
min C  often  literally  disappears  into  thin  air. 
Exposure  to  heat  and  air  brings  down  Vitamin  C 
potency  by  leaps  and  bounds.  For  that  reason, 
orange  juice  that  has  been  standing  for  some 
time  is  less  potent  in  Vitamin  C  than  fresh- 
squeezed  juice,  and  raw  salads  take  a  preferred 
position.  The  less  cooking  for  green  vegetables 
the  better.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 
tested  cabbage,  one  of  the  cheap  rich  sources, 
for  Vitamin  C  loss  in  cooking.  The  first  few 
minutes  of  the  experiment  showed  very  little 
cooking  loss.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the 
vitamin  potency  had  been  cut  down  by  almost  half. 
But  even  cabbage  cooked  this  long  was  more  than 
four  times  as  potent  in  Vitamin  C  as  cabbage 
cooked  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  there  was  hardly  enough  Vitamin  C  left  to 
count  at  all.  Cooking  with  soda  is  absolutely 
out.  One  safe  rule  is  to  make  sure  of  one  green 
vegetable  and  one  fruit,  raw,  every  day. 


WORLDS  FARM  WOMEN 


m 


ARM   WOMEN    from   Missouri    slept    on  the 


floors  of  the  corridors  of  day  coaches 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  third  Triennial 
Conference  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of 
the  World  which  met  in  Washington  from  May  31 
to  June  12.  Ladies  of  rural  manors  overseas 
came  by  way  of  first-class  railway  carriage  and 
luxurious  ocean  liner.  Ancient  flivvers  carried 
bigger  cargoes  than  their  age  and  capacity 
warranted,  all  the  way  across  the  country  to 
get  here  on  time. 

CROWDED  with  six  times  the  number  of 
delegates  figuring  in  the  original  plans,  Wash- 
ington got  down  to  business  in  the  matter  of 
hospitality.  Women  found  shelter  everywhere, 
from  suites  in  the  best  hotels  to  cots  in  tents 
in  the  tourist  camp.  The  "Prairie  Farmer", 
special  train  from  Indiana,  provided  living 
quarters   for   its   occupants   for   the   time  they 


Nearly  7000  rural  women  from  many 
kinds  of  homes  in  many  countries  meet 
in 'Washington  to  discuss  their  common 
problems. 


were  here.  Washington  residents,  interested  in 
the  conference,  its  problems,  its  aims,  were 
free  with  week-end  invitations. 

HOME-MAKERS  who  boasted  they  had  never 
before  been  out  of  their  own  counties  found  a 
big  week  waiting  for  them.  Received  by  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  a  White  House 
garden  party  on  the  first  day,  they  had  to 
choose  all  week,  from  early  dawn  till  late  at 
night,  among  more  ways  to  occupy  their  days 
than  any  dozen  women  could  encompass.  There 
were  regular  meetings  of  the  Conference  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  and  the  new  Government  Audi- 
torium, at  which  reports  were  given  in  various 
languages  from  23  countries;  group  discussions, 
12  going  on  at  once  in  one  forenoon,  were  scat- 
tered about  the  city  in  smaller  conference 
rooms.  Sightseeing,  organized 
and  unorganized,  included  the 
official  placing  of  a  wreath  on 
the  tomb  of  Martha  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon,  which  alone 
took  3,000  taxicabs  off  Wash-  , 
ington  streets. 


The  Conference 
presented  Wash- 
ington's farm  wo- 
men visitors  an  op- 
portunity to  learn 
about  the  many 
services  offered  by 

the  Government  to  "ASSOCIATED  Country 

homemakers.  Women    of    the    World"    is  a 

blanket  name  for  the  inter- 
national banding  together  of  "75  rural 
women's  organizations  in  30  countries  on  5 
continents."    Affiliated  with  the  International 


TALK  THINGS  OVER 


Association  and  sponsoring  the  1936  conference 
in  Washington  are:  Women's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association;  Associated  Women  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  National  Master 
Farm  Homemakers'  Guild;  New  England  Farm  and 
Garden  Associat:  ,i;  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus;  K  itucky  Homemaker's  Federation; 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Home  Demonstration 
Clubs;  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation;  Oregon 
State  Home  Economics  Council;  and  the  Virginia 
Federation  of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs.  At  this 
writing  the  official  count  of  the  Washington 
conferees  has  not  been  completed,  but  a  rough 
estimate  puts  the  number  at  between  6,300  and 
6,500,  of  whom  less  than  200  were  from  abroad. 

OFFICIAL  hospitality  from  the  United 
States  Government  took  various  forms.  Besides 
being  received  at  the  White  House,  the  delegates 
received  official  greeting  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Hull.  Government 
experts  led  group  discussions 
in  their  fields.  Government 
buildings  were  used  for  meet- 
ings. The  Extension  Service 
,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  actual  work  both  before 
and  during  the  conference. 


A  chemist  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration points  out 
fraudulent  and  dan- 
gerous drugs,  foods, 
and  cosmetics  not 
subject  to  control 
under  the  present 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


REPORTS  from  dele- 
gates  reflected  the  interests  and  the  point  of 
view  of   the   organizations    represented   in  the 
country  reporting.    Though  almost  all  delegates 


showed  an  interest  in  health,  most  emphasis  was 
given  on  improvements  in  medical  care  by  dele- 
gates from  the  sparsely  settled,  less  cosmo- 
politan areas,  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Africa,  and  parts  of  Canada,  who  reported  on 
the  development  of  nursing  services,  traveling 
clinics  for  mother  and  baby  care,  and  other 
rock-bottom  necessities. 

INTEREST  in  recreational  activities 
and  handicrafts  was  common  to  all  delegations, 
but  the  most  prominent  spots  were  given  to  folk 
dancing,  drama,  music,  flower  gardening,  and 
lighter  forms  of  entertainment  and  artistic 
expression  by  the  delegates  from  England.  In 
our  own  South,  handicraft  is  being  developed 
more  as  a  way  out  of  economic  distress. 

FOOD  and  nutrition  took  its  naturally 
prominent  part  in  the  considerations  of  the 
conference  as  a  whole,  and  all  delegations  re- 


LEGAl  FOOD  Sr/iNOAIt!! 


Examples  of  the  animated 
ported  progress  in  education    exhibits  which  lined  the 
in  nutritive  values,   but  in    walls  of  one  convention 
certain    countries,    such  as 
Germany,  Norway,  Latvia,  and 

Finland,  work  done  is  made  an  integral  expres- 
sion of  the  directives  of  the  State  economy 
toward  national  self-sufficiency.  Thus  reports 
from  these  countries  describe  progress  in  edu- 
cating the  people  to  substitute  home-produced 
food  for  imported  food  in  the  diet,  and  to 
raise  and  manufacture  the  highest  possible  per- 
centage of  home  needs  on  the  farm. 

ALL  conferees  were  interested  also  in 
education,  but  in  some  countries  the  activity  of 
the  affiliated  groups  takes  the  form  of  provid- 
ing training  for  domestic  servants,  raising 
their  standards  of  service,  prestige,  and  use- 
fulness. In  other  countries  where  life  of  the 
participating  farm  women  is  more  rigorous, 
hunger  for  cultural  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  shows  in  reports  of  such  developments 
as  traveling  libraries,  improved  school  and 
transportation  facilities  for  rural  children, 
etc . 

GROUP  DISCUSSIONS,  led  by  experts  in 
the  field,  had  as  subjects:  Art  in  Rural  Life, 
Drama,  Education  for  Country  Life,  Folk  Dancing 
and  Folk  Singing,  Handicrafts,  Health  Services 
in  Rural  Areas,  Library  Services  in  Rural  Areas, 
Motion  Pictures,  Music,  Organizations  for  Rural 
Young  People,  Radio,  Study  of  Local  History, 
the  Country  Woman  and  the  Economic  Problem,  the 
Country  Women's  use  of  Rural  Resources,  Elec- 
tricity in  Rural  Life,  Marketing  of  Home  Prod- 
ucts, Rural  Unemployment  and  Readjustment,  and 
Town  People  in  the  Country,  (a)  as  workers,  (b) 
as  residents,  and  (c)  as  holiday  makers. 
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EXAMPLE  of  a  typical  discussion  on  a 
subject  of  vital  interest  to  those  choosing  that 
meeting  from  among  the  many  going  on  simulta- 
neously, was  the  one  on  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Marketers  from  all  over  the  world  ex- 
changed ideas,  and  their  methods  were  cata- 
logued. Types  of  marketing  included  cooperative 
roadside,  individual,  special  1-day  sales, 
sales  by  parcel  post  and  express,  by  truck  to 
institutions — hotels,  etc.,  by  way  of  meals  to 
tourists,  barter  and  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.      North   Carolina    reported   income  of 


1 

$238,000  from  34  curb  markets  in  32  counties  in 
1935,  $283,000  coming  in  from  other  sales  of 
home  products  by  farm  women  in  home  demonstra- 
tion clubs  in  53  counties. 

EXCHANGING  grading  methods  resulted  in 
a  list  of  plans:  Grading  by  a  grading  committee, 
education  at  market  meetings  of  individual  mar- 
keters in  grading  their  produce;  grading  accord- 
ing to  Government  regulations  (in  Canada,  under 
the  system  of  compulsory  grading);  individual 
grading  under  check  of  inspectors.  All  success- 
ful marketers  agreed  that  only  by  some  form  of 
grading  that  would  keep  standards  of  quality 
high  could  a  market  hope  to  attract  and  increase 
its  trade. 

SUMMARIZING  the  secretaries'  reports 
of  group  discussions.  Dr.  Carl  Taylor  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  divided  them  into 
four  main  heads:  "First,  the  physical  well-being 
of  rural  people;  second,  the  economic  well-being 
of  rural  people;  third,  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
nologies in  farm  life;  fourth,  creation  and 
conservation  of  rural  culture."    He  stirred  his 


audience  to  applause  when  he  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  economic  well-being  that  though  handi- 
crafts could  be  expected  to  bring  in  only  inci- 
dental "pin  money"  return  in  the  form  of  cash, 
farm  women  list  among  their  most  deep-seated 
desires  some  income  definitely  their  own  to 
spend  for  their  families  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  ideals. 

ANOTHER  round  of  applause  came  when, 
in  pointing  out  the  uncovered  fields  of  the 
Conference,  he  mentioned  housing.  "I  am  con- 
vinced", he  said,  "that  of  all  the  elements  in 
the  standard  of  living — health,  shelter,  educa- 
tion, religion,  recreation,  and  social  partici- 
pation— housing  is  the  weakest  spot  in  rural 
life."  The  other  point  of  omission  he  criti- 
cized was  the  lack  of  discussion  of  cooperation, 
which,  he  said,  should  be  based  on  the  pattern 
set  by  family  life  rather  than  that  of  big 
business . 

PRESS  AND  EDITORIAL  problems  took  one 
session  of  the  Conference.  The  president  of  the 
organization  reported  progress  in  the  publica- 


national  exchange  of  ideas  by  this  organization. 
The  path  toward  broadening  of  these  ideas  was 
laid  out  by  a  resolution  asking  for  more  editorial 
attention  to  international  affairs  in  the  rural 
press . 

KEYNOTE  of  the  Conference  was  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace's  initial  speech  of 
greeting.  Pointing  out  the  importance  of  farm 
women  to  society,  he  told  how  statistics  are 
pointing  to  a  future  generation  of  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  will  have  been  pro- 
duced by  one-fifth  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States  now  on  farms.  "If  a  great  majority  of 
them",  he  said,  "are  to  be  condemned  to  unre- 
mitting drudgery,  denied  household  conveniences 
common  to  most  city  homes,  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  leisure  and  recreation  and  cultural 
activities — if  this  is  to  be  the  program  of  the 
rural  women  of  the  world — then  we  cannot  expect 
either  the  material  or  the  spiritual  progress  we 
wish  to  see  in  the  coming  generations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  merely  30  to  40  percent  but 
80  to  90  percent  of  our  farm  women  can  have  the 
household  conveniences  and  the  cultural  oppor- 
tunities they  ought  to  have,  along  with  im- 
provement in  the  general  economic  position  of 
agriculture,  then  the  future  both  for  farm 
women  and  for  our  civilization  is  immeasurably 
brighter. " 

AS  CONSUMERS,  women  take  a  recognized 
place  of  power,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  in  his 
later  address  to  the  Conference.  "With  the 
passing  of  the  economically  self-sufficient 
farmstead,  producing  95  percent  of  the  food  and 
fiber  for  the  family,  we  have  come  to  an  age 
where  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  of  'buying'  a 

[Concluded  on  page  22] 


tion  of  "The  Country  Woman".  demonstrators  of  im- 

„  „  .     .    ,  «    . ,  portant  lessons  farm  fam- 

official  magazine  of  the 

ines  are  now  learning. 

association  published  in 
London.  After  3  years'  re- 
search, the  editorial  staff  presents  this  year  a 
book  called  "Food  in  the  Country  Home",  a  collec- 
tion exchanging  some  of  the  food  ideas  of  each 
country,  including  formulas  for  products  rang- 
ing from  bottled  Norwegian  cloudberries  to  soup 
made  of  kangaroos'  tails.  This  book  represents 
one  of  the  first  organized  efforts  toward  inter- 
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Two  bridges,  making  easier  passageway  for  tlie  busy 
workers  in  agriculture's  Department  in  Washington,  are 
approaching  completion. 


BOU  CAN'T  judge  the  quality  of  canned  goods 
by  the  price",  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Division  of  Consumer  Information 
tells  consumers  in  its  latest  illustrated  feature 
stories.  A  recent  demonstration  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  guides  to  buyers  was  made  be- 
fore a  group  of  teachers  and  students  in  home 
economics  at  New  Jersey  College  for  Women  when 
an  official  grader  examined  sample  lots  of  toma- 
toes, peas,  and  peaches.  Most  of  the  peas 
graded  were  found  to  be  of  good  quality  but 
prices  varied  from  15  to  23  cents  for  No.  2  cans 
which  were  scored  as  Grade  A.  The  price  of  one 
can,  scored  as  Grade  B,  was  19  cents.  Two  cans, 
grading  as  C,  each  cost  13  cents.  None  of  the 
cans  of  tomatoes,  priced  from  5  to  19  cents, 
rated  the  Grade  A  standard.  Those  which  scored 
Grade  B  ranged  from  10  to  19  cents.  Canned 
peaches,  too,  failed  to  show  any  close  relation 
between  quality  and  price. 

★ 

ADULTERATING  honey  proved  an  expensive 
short  cut  to  bigger  profits  for  a  Brooklyn  firm 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 

recently  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
obtained  a  judgment  carrying  a  fine  of  $2,374 
against  the  firm  through  a  Federal  Court  action. 
Thirteen  shipments  of  the  so-called  honey  had 
been  seized  when  analysis  showed  extensive  adul- 
teration with  liquefied  "invert"  sugar.  Some  of 
the  lots  were  also  short  weight.  Honey  ordi- 
narily costs  from  3  to  4  times  more  than  sugar. 
"The  difference  in  price  between  honey  and  cane 
sugar  is  a  great  temptation  to  unethical  individ- 
uals", the  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration states.  "Adulteration  of  honey  is  not 
frequently  practiced,  but  when  it  is,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  purchaser  to  recognize  the 
fraud  and  protect  himself."  That's  why  Food  and 
Drug  officials  are  so  alert  to  this  kind  of 
deception. 

★ 

FRESH  lettuce,  peas,  and  cauliflower 
grown  in  western  Washington  are  the  central 
characters  of  a  new  marketing  agreement  and 
order  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
handlers  of  these  products  which  take  the  place 
of  a  marketing  agreement  program  in  operation 
during  the  last  two  seasons.  The  purpose  behind 
this  agreement  and  order,  like  others  applying 
to  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  to  steady 
the  flow  of  these  products  to  market  so  as  to 
avoid  alternating  gluts  and  shortages.  Upswings 
and  downswings  in  supplies  may  help  consumers 
sometimes  but  are  more  often  costly  to  farmers. 

TO  STEADY  the  movement  of  these  west- 
ern Washington  products  to  market,  there  is  to  be 
uniform  grading  and  inspection.  Committees  of 
growers  and  shippers  will  limit  the  shipment  of 
lower  grades  and  sizes  when  markets  cannot 
absorb  all  the  supplies.  When  this  kind  of  regu- 
lation is  not  sufficient,  these  committees  can 
stop  all  shipments  until  consumer  demand  for  the 
products  picks  up. 

TRICKS  for  keeping  fresh  color,  flavor, 
and  texture  in  canned  green  vegetables  are  sug- 
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gested  by  the  home-canning  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Chief  rule  is  pre-cooking 
below  boiling  temperature.  First  give  the  green 
vegetables  a  short  cooking  in  a  saucepan  with 
water,  keeping  the  temperature  at  or  below  the 
simmering  point.  Then  put  the  hot  vegetables  im- 
mediately into  hot  sterilized  containers  and 
process  under  steam  pressure. 

LOW-TEMPERATURE  pre-cooking  has  been 
tried  in  canning  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  with  spinach,  kale,  collards,  green 
beans,  and  young  peas.  In  every  trial  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  vegetable  improved  over  vegetables 
pre-cooked  at  the  boiling  point.  Best  results 
with  greens  were  reported  from  pre-cooking  until 
they  wilted;  with  green  beans,  until  they  bent 
without  breaking;  with  young  tender  peas,  about 
5  minutes. 

HIGH  HEAT  in  blanching  or  pre-cooking 
fades  these  green  vegetables  and  results  in  some 
loss  of  flavor  and  fresh  texture.  Chlorophyll, 
the  green  substance  in  plants,  is  sensitive  to 
acid  during  cooking.  Heat  of  cooking  or  canning 
drives  out  the  acid  in  vegetables.  In  an  open 
saucepan,  this  acid  passes  off  with  the  steam. 
While  most  green  vegetables  are  considered  "non- 
acid",  as  compared  with  many  fruits,  the  very 
small  amount  of  acid  present  in  most  vegetables 
is  enough  to  require  special  care  in  blanching. 


May  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
This  is  a  free  bulletin. 

AVERAGE  or  APPROXIMATE  weights  of  some 


of  the 

more  common  foods  are: 

Bushel 

Apples,  fresh 

48 

Box 

i\pp±G3,   I resn 

44 

Barrel 

Rpp±es,   I resn 

140 

Bushel 

Beans,  dry  lima 

56 

Bushel 

Beans,  other  dry 

60 

Crate 

O  Lu  .  — flO  I 

C  an  t  a  1 0  up  s 

60 

Box 

Grapefruit,  Fla. 

80 

Box 

urapeiruiL,  uaiii . 

60 

Bushel 

Grapes 

48 

Basket 

Grapes,  Eastern 

18 

Bushel 

Onions,  dry 

54 

Box 

uranges,  ria. 

90 

Box 

Oranges,  Calif. 

70 

Bushel 

Peaches,  fresh 

48 

Box 

Peaches,  Western 

20 

Bushel 

Pears ,  fresh 

50 

Box 

rears,  western 

46 

Bushel 

Plums,  fresh 

55 

Plums,  Western 

Box 

Plums,  NW.  suitcase 

16 

Bushel 

Potatoes,  Irish 

60 

Bushel 

Soybeans 

60 

Bushel 

Spinach 

18 

Bushel 

Sweetpotatoes 

55 

Bushel 

Tomatoes 

53 

*  Usual  weight  of  sweetpotatoes  when  harvested.  Much 
weight  is  lost  in  curing  or  drying.  Net  weight  when  sold  in  markets  may  be 
far  below  55  pounds. 


"BALANCE  costs 
against  advantages  before  you 
embark  on  home  canning",  is 
still  a  good  rule  for  con- 
sumers without  home  gardens. 
Your  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1935,  helps  you  to 
judge  the  pros  and  cons. 


CONSUMERS  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  buy 
foods  in  quantity  and  care- 
ful in  counting  canning  cost 
will  find  a  useful  guide  to 
the  relative  cost  of  big  and 
little  amounts  in  the  "Re- 
vised list  of  Approximate  or 
Average  Weights  of  Various 
Commodities",     released  in 


FRESH  weight  equivalents  for  units  of  dry  or  shelled  foods 
are  equally  important  measures  of  value: 


1 

lb. 

shelled 

Almonds  about 

3i 

lb. 

unshelled 

1 

II 

dried 

Apples  " 

7 

II 

fresh 

1 

II 

dried 

Apricots  " 

5i 

II 

fresh 

1 

II 

shelled 

Beans,  Lima  " 

2 

fi 

unshelled 

1 

II 

dried 

Dates  " 

1.33 

II 

fresh 

1 

gallon 

Maple  sirup  " 

8 

II 

sugar 

1 

lb. 

dried 

Peaches,  Calif.  " 

5i 

II 

fresh 

1 

II 

shelled 

Pecans  " 

2i 

II 

unshelled 

1 

II 

shelled 

Peanuts  " 

H 

II 

unshelled 

1 

II 

shelled 

Peas,  green  " 

2.5 

II 

unshelled 

f2i 

II 

fresh  in  Calif. ; 

1 

II 

dried 

Prunes  " 

l3-4 

II 

fresh  elsewhere 

1 

M 

Raisins  " 

4 

II 

fresh  grapes 

1 

II 

milled 

Rice  " 

1.62 

II 

rough  or  unhulled 

1 

II 

shelled 

Walnuts,  English  " 

2.38 

II 

unshelled 

[Concluded  on  page  22] 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 


Ifour  Food  Costs 


MAY  15 
19  2  9 


MAY  15 
1935 


MAY  21  MAY  19 
1935  1936 


lELON  season  swings  fully  underway  in  June. 
Cantaloup  shipments  usually  reach  their  peak 
in  this  month  and  then  decline  until  the  season 
ends  in  October.  Watermelon,  honeyball  and 
honeydew  supplies  increase  sharply  during  June 
but  peak  movement  does  not  occur  until  July. 

SHIPMENTS  of  all  melons  except  water- 
melons, up  to  the  end  of  May,  were  larger  and 
earlier  than  last  year.  Watermelon  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  about  5  percent  below  last  year. 
Production  in  the  early  producing  States,  which 
ship  in  June,  is  estimated  at  about  one  million 
melons  less  than  in  1935,  an  8  percent  decline. 
The  crop  in  these  States  is  in  good  condition 
but  a  little  late.  Since  1930  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  increase  production  in  the  late 
producing  States  which  ship  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. This  accounts  in  part  for  this  year's 
decline.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  still  are 
the  largest  melon  producers  and  their  supplies 
move  mainly  in  July. 

CANTALOUP,  honeydew,  honeyball,  casa- 
ba,  and  Persia  melon  prospects  appear  better 
than  last  year.  The  Imperial  Valley  crop,  which 
moves  mainly  in  June,  is  of  good  quality  and 
about  100,000  crates  in  excess  of  1935.  Acre- 
age in  the  second  group  of  early  producing  States, 
v/hich  ship  in  late  June  and  July,  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year  and  considerably  above  1933 
and  1934.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast  production 
in  this  area. 

DROUGHT  conditions  in  the  Southeast 
since  mid-April  have  browned  pastures  and 
brought  potato  growing  conditions  in  the  10 
Southern  States  to  their  lowest  June  1  level 
since  1924.  This  area  is  the  largest  source  of 
potatoes  in  late  June  and  July  and  rains  are 
needed  to  prevent  yields  from  dropping  further 
in  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
While  the  Southeast  was  sorely  lacking  in  rain 
the  Dustbowl  in  the  Southwest  received  a  welcome 
drenching  in  May.  Torrents  of  rain  there  im- 
proved wheat  yields  and  raised  estimates  of  total 
winter  wheat  production  from  464  million  bushels 
on  May  1  to  482  million  bushels  on  June  1. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  early  April 
retail  food  costs  resumed  their  downward  trend 
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and  Supplies 

when  they  declined  0.3  percent  from  May  5  to 
May  19.  The  small  size  of  the  decline  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  higher  prices  of  eggs,  citrus 
fruits,  and  potatoes  partially  offset  sharp 
price  declines  in  meats  and  dairy  products. 
While  prices  of  certain  items  such  as  eggs  are 
now  advancing,  this  condition  should  not  alarm 
consumers.  In  most  cases,  these  items  are 
selling  below  last  year's  level  and  the  in- 
creases are  only  the  usual  price  changes  that 
occur  when  production  drops  off  seasonally. 
Prices  of  farm  products  fluctuate  monthly  along 
with  changes  in  supplies.  These  major  seasonal 
price  fluctuations  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  it  is  only  when  expected  seasonal  price 
changes  are  exceeded  that  consumers  should  be 
alarmed. 


SINCE  December  31,  1935,  food  costs 
have  gradually  declined  3  percent  compared  with 
a  7  percent  rise  during  the  same  period  in  1935. 
Most  of  this  year's  decline  occurred  before  the 
first  of  February.  Expected  large  declines 
since  then  have  not  materialized  because  of  un- 
usually severe  winter  weather  in  February. 

INDEX  of  retail  food  costs,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  May 
19,  was  79.9  percent  of  the  1923-25  average. 
This  was  about  2  percent  below  costs  at  this  time 
last  year.  On  May  15,  1933,  the  index  stood  at 
62.5  compared  with  102.4  on  May  15,  1929. 

MEATS  and  dairy  products  registered 
the  major  declines  in  cost  during  the  2-week 
period  as  supplies  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  butter 
increased  seasonally.  Major  advances  were 
limited  to  eggs  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  cost  of  fats  and  oils,  and  cereal  products 
was  again  slightly  lower,  a  tendency  that  has 
been  true  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  were  the  only  food  group  higher 
in  price  on  May  19  than  at  that  time  last  year. 

FARM  prices  continued  downward  from 
mid-April  to  mid-May  as  substantial  price  de- 
clines occurred  in  wheat,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and 
dairy  products.  These  decreases  more  than  off- 
set price  increases  in  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
eggs.    From  April   15  to  May  15,    the  index  of 
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farm  prices  dropped  2  points  and  reached  103 
percent  of  the  1909-1914  average. 

SINCE  January  prices  which  farmers 
receive  averaged  below  their  level  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1935.  The  only  food  products 
now  substantially  above  January-May  1935  farm 
prices  are  potatoes,  hogs,  calves,  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  chickens. 

LOWER  farm  prices  during  1936  did  not 
result,  however,  in  lower  cash  income  to  farmers 
because  larger  supplies  were  being  marketed. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  1936,  farmers' 
cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  was 
the  highest  reported  since  1930.  Cash  income 
from  January  to  April  this  year,  excluding  all 
benefit  payments,  amounted  to  $2,017,000,000, 
compared  with  $1,749,000,000  during  the  same 
period  in  1935.  April  income  was  $22,000,000 
above  April  1935,  but  $12,000,000  lower  than 
March  because  of  smaller  shipments  of  wheat  and 
cotton.  Farm  cash  income  in  the  second  half  of 
1936  is  expected  to  be  bigger  than  that  of  a 
year  ago. 

RELATIVELY  light  potato  supplies  are 
expected  to  continue  through  June  and  July, 
when  new  potatoes  form  the  bulk  of  potato  sup- 
plies. Continued  dry  weather  in  the  Southeast 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  potatoes  per  acre. 
June  new  potato  supplies  arrive  mainly  from  the 
second  group  of  early  producing  States  and  pro- 
duction there  is  expected  to  be  2.1  million 
bushels,  or  32  percent  below  last  year.  Pro- 
duction in  the  intermediate  States,  which  ship 
mainly  in  July,  is  forecast  at  about  22  percent 
below  1935.  Virginia,  which  supplies  the  major 
part  of  the  intermediate  crop,  reports  late 
plantings  and  dry  weather  retarding  growth. 
June  rains  would  considerably  improve  yields. 

RETAIL  potato  prices  moved  up  0.2  cent 
during  the  2-week  period  and  were  selling  at  3.4 
cents  per  pound.  Prices  were  16  percent  above  a 
month  ago  and  66  percent  above  the  level  at  this 
time  last  year.  Early  clean-up  of  old-crop 
potatoes  was  probably  the  major  factor  in  this 
rise.  Considerable  further  increase  has  oc- 
curred since  May  19.  Farm  prices  advanced  from 
81.1  cents  a  bushel  in  mid-April  to  87.1  cents  a 
bushel  in  mid-May.  Farm  prices  a  year  ago  were 
44.6  cents  a  bushel. 

VEGETABLE  prospects  for  this  June  and 
July  are  for  larger  tomato  supplies,  but  smaller 
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amounts  of  lettuce,  cucumbers,  green  peas,  and 
snap  beans.  Large  June  tomato  supplies  may  be 
expected  because  production  in  the  second  early 
States  is  forecast  at  600,000  bushels  above 
1935,  a  19  percent  increase.  July  supplies 
should  continue  large  because  a  record  tomato 
acreage  is  forecast  for  the  intermediate  States. 
Lettuce  will  not  prove  as  plentiful  as  it  was 
during  May.  The  lettuce  crop  in  the  intermedi- 
ate States  shipping  in  June  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  below  last  year. 

CUCUMBER  supplies  in  June  are  expected 
to  be  fairly  light  because  production  in  the 
second  section  of  early  States  is  only  about  60 
percent  of  1935.  Smaller  green  pea  supplies 
during  June  also  appear  likely.  Snap  bean  pro- 
duction in  the  first  section  of  intermediate 
States,  which  ship  in  June,  is  about  20  percent 
below  last  year.  Low  production  in  most  cases 
was  due  to  unfavorable  weather  which  delayed 
planting,  and  dry  conditions  during  April  and 
May  which  curtailed  growth. 

COST  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
advanced  during  the  2-week  period  because  in- 
creases in  fruit  and  potato  prices  more  than 
offset  decreases  in  other  vegetable  prices. 
Most  vegetables  continued  to  sell  at  prices 
well  below  their  level  at  this  time  last  year. 
Green  beans  showed  the  largest  decrease,  drop- 
ping 1.6  cents  per  pound,  while  lettuce  was  1.2 
cents  per  head  cheaper.  Spinach  declined  about 
1  cent  a  pound  and  celery,  cabbage,  and  onions 
were  slightly  lower  in  price.  From  now  on  local 
truck  gardens  will  supply  an  increasing  share 
of  produce  and  this  should  result  in  lower  retail 
prices  for  more  vegetables. 

LEMONS  made  the  major  advance  in  re- 
tail fruit  prices,  jumping  4.5  cents  a  dozen 
during  the  2-week  period.  Lemons  usually  ad- 
vance in  price  during  hot  weather,  when  demand 
increases.  This  year's  crop  is  estimated  at 
8.2  million  boxes  compared  with  the  large  10.5 
million  box  crop  last  year.  Orange  prices  went 
up  2  cents  a  dozen  and  appear  likely  to  advance 
some  more  in  June.  Valencia  or  summer  oranges 
from  California,  best  suited  for  juice  purposes, 
are  now  arriving  and  should  continue  to  form  the 
bulk  of  supplies  until  November. 

PEAK  egg  production  was  reached  during 
early  May  and  while  production  will  decline  from 
now  until  the  late  fall,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
cline is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last  year. 


Favorable  weather  conditions  and  relatively  low 
feed  prices  in  May  stimulated  production  and 
these  conditions  should  continue  through  the 
summer.  Receipts  at  major  markets  during  the 
first  3  weeks  of  May  were  about  15  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  in  1935. 

EGG  prices  to  consumers  advanced  0.4 
cent  per  dozen  from  May  5  to  May  19.  Prices 
were  still  10  percent  below  the  same  period  last 
year  and  are  expected  to  continue  below  the  1935 
level  throughout  the  summer.  Prospects  for  only 
small  retail  price  increases  during  June  are 
fairly  good. 

LARGER  supplies  of  fresh  poultry  are 
now  coming  to  market.  The  seasonal  upswing  in 
fresh  broilers  and  fryers  has  started.  Retail 
poultry  prices  usually  decline  as  freshly  killed 
poultry  replaces  storage  supplies. 

BUTTER  production  should  reach  its 
peak  the  middle  of  June  and  then  start  dovm- 
ward  1  month  earlier  than  last  year  when  ab- 
normal conditions  prevailed.  Production  of  but- 
ter during  the  first  4  months  of  1936  was  4.4 
percent  above  the  same  period  in  1935.  During 
the  month  of  April  it  was  1  percent  above  April 
1935.  No  May  total  production  figures  are 
available,  but  reports  from  a  few  producers 
indicate  that  production  is  running  above  April, 
but  below  May  of  last  year.  This  indicates  a 
possibility  that  production  this  summer  may  be 
smaller  than  last  summer  with  slightly  higher 
prices.  Improvement  in  pasture  conditions  is 
necessary  if  milk  production  close  to  the  high 
mark  of  the  1935  summer  is  to  be  reached.  The 
June  1  report  on  pasture  conditions,  however, 
was  not  encouraging. 

RETAIL  butter  prices  declined  season- 
ally 1.3  cents  to  33.9  cents  per  pound  during 
the  2-week  period.  Butter  is  now  retailing  at 
about  the  same  price  that  prevailed  at  this  time 
last  year  and  it  is  38  percent  below  the  May  15, 
1929,  price.  Further  seasonal  price  declines  may 
be  expected  in  June  but  these  are  likely  to  be 
small  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wholesale  prices 
of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  were  fairly  steady 
during  May.  Farmers  were  receiving  26.7  cents 
per  pound  for  butter  in  mid-May  compared  with 
28.3  cents  per  pound  in  mid-April. 

AVERAGE  price  of  white  bread  remained 
at  8.2  cents  per  pound  during  the  2-week  period. 
Bread  is  now  selling  at  about  one-half  a  cent 


below  peak  prices  prevailing  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  and  2  percent  below  prices  a  year  ago. 
Nine  cities  reported  price  increases  while  6 
cities  reported  lower  prices.  Major  change  was 
in  Milwaukee  where  prices  declined  0.9  cent  per 
pound. 

FEDERALLY  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs 
and  cattle  during  May  continued  considerably 
larger  than  1  year  ago  and  lamb  slaughter  again 
showed  sharp  declines. 

SHARP  declines  in  retail  fresh  pork 
prices  and  moderate  decreases  in  the  price  of 
cured  items  occurred  during  the  2-week  period. 
Pork  chops  and  loin  roast  were  1.6  and  1.7  cents 
per  pound  lower,  while  sliced  bacon  was  down 
0.5  cent  per  pound.  Compared  with  this  time 
last  year  fresh  pork  products  were  8  percent 
lower  and  bacon  prices  about  2  percent  higher. 
Other  cured  pork  products  were  as  much  as  12 
percent  above  a  year  ago.  Pork  prices  have 
registered  declines  of  from  2-g-  to  4|-  cents  per 
pound  since  December  31,  1935.  Lower  retail 
prices  at  present  have  resulted  from  the  start 
of  the  delayed  marketing  of  the  fall  pig  crop. 
Live-hog  prices  have  advanced  since  the  middle 
of  May,  but  it  is  probable  that  retail  prices 
will  continue  slightly  downward  through  June 
or  early  July,  at  which  time  the  seasonal  low 
point  in  live-hog  prices  is  expected. 

RETAIL  beef  prices  were  slightly  lower 
during  the  2-week  period  and  were  about  14  per- 
cent below  prices  at  this  time  last  year.  Re- 
cent major  price  changes  were  limited  to  rib 
and  chuck  roasts  which  were  0.4  cent  per  pound 
cheaper.  Since  the  end  of  1935,  retail  beef 
prices  have  declined  about  2  cents  per  pound 
on  all  items.  Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to 
increase  until  mid-summer  and  this  should  mean 
further  slight  price  declines. 

RAPID  advance  in  lamb  prices  was 
checked  from  May  5  to  May  19.  Rib  chops  and 
chuck  advanced  0.3  cent  per  pound  but  leg  of 
lamb  was  0.4  cent  per  pound  cheaper.  This  was 
the  first  lamb  price  decline  exhibited  since  early 
March  when  the  upward  swing  in  lamb  prices  began. 
The  seasonal  increase  in  the  spring  lamb  re- 
ceipts is  under  way  now,  and  retail  prices  may 
be  expected  to  show  only  slight  advances  or 
small  declines  early  in  June.  The  usual  sharp 
spring  lamb  price  decline,  which  occurs  the 
first  half  of  June,  is  not  expected  this  year 
until  the  latter  pax-i  of  Jtine  or  early  July. 
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PUBLIC  ENEMY  NO.  1  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

[Concluded  from  poge  7] 

hold    insecticides    in   the   kitchen   and  pantry. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; "Federal,  State,  and  city  food  offi- 
cials, so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so, 
see  that  all  food  and  food  ingredients  sold  in 
the  United  States  are  entirely  fit  to  eat. 
But  to  stamp  out  food  poisoning  entirely,  the 
ultimate  consumer,  particularly  the  person  who 
prepares  food  in  the  kitchen,  must  take  up  the 
work  where  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
and  the  cities  leave  it.  If  each  person  prepar- 
ing food  for  the  table  v/ould  follow  the  funda- 
mental rules,  and  remember  that  sound  food, 
freshly  and  thoroughly  cooked,  does  not  cause 
food  poisoning,  outbreaks  of  such  illness  should 
cease . " 

HERE  are  the  fundamental  rules: 

FIRST,  keep  foods  free  from  dirt  and 
from  insects  or  other  carriers  of  micro-organ- 
isms. 

SECOND,  see  that  all  food  to  be  eaten 
raw  is  fresh,  clean,  and  sound,  free  from  stale 
odors,  from  slimy,  rotting  areas,  and  from  mold. 
Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  and  other  foods  to 
be  eaten  raw  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  pure  water  before  they  go  onto  the 
table . 

THIRD,  serve  cooked  food  as  soon  after 
it  is  prepared  as  possible. 

FOURTH,  and  this  applies  especially  to 
custard  mixtures,  do  not  expose  moist  or  soft 
cooked  food  to  a  temperature  above  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  Keep  it 
in  the  refrigerator.  If  no  refrigerator  is 
available,  recook  the  food  before  serving  it, 
even  if  it  shows  no  signs  of  spoilage. 

FIFTH,  never  take  a  chance  on  any  food 
with  an  unusual  smell  or  appearance.  Be  espe- 
cially careful  with  custard  mixtures.  Prepare 
the  custard  only  as  needed,  cook  it  sufficiently, 
and  if  it  is  not  to  be  served  right  away,  keep  it 
under  refrigeration. 

THE  HOME  canner  will  avoid  all  danger 
from  botulism,  the  most  serious  form  of  food 
poisoning,  by  following  the  rules  for  process- 
ing recommended  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Home 


Economics  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1471,  "Canning 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."  Copies  of  this 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

WORLD'S  FARM  WOMEN 
TALK  THINGS  OVER 

[CToncluded  from  page  15] 

living.  The  women,  of  course,  do  most  of  the 
buying.  As  consumers,  they  have  just  begun  to 
realize  their  tremendous  economic  power.  .  .  . 
Farm  women  more  nearly  than  other  human  beings 
can  look  at  this  problem  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer sensibly  because  they  are  directly  con- 
scious of  the  sales  price  of  cattle,  hogs, 
wheat,  and  cotton — and  the  purchase  price  of 
clothing,  groceries,  and  machinery.  They  can 
think  completely  and  fairly  about  the  relation- 
ships betv/een  production  economics  and  consump- 
tion economics.  They  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
offset  the  city  women  who  think  too  exclusively 
of  consumption  economics — and  on  the  other  hand 
they  can  educate  the  farm  organizations  in  the 
importance  of  consumption  economics." 

CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

[Concluded  from  page  17] 

IN  MANY  counties  of  North  Carolina  the 
State  College  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is 
setting  up  question-and-answer  meetings  on  rural 
electrification.  Consumers  and  prospective  con- 
sumers of  electric  power  are  showing  more  and 
more  interest  in  safe  and  proper  methods  of 
wiring  their  homes  and  farms.  During  the  past  9 
months  1,200  miles  of  rural  power  lines  have 
been  constructed  in  the  old  North  State. 

★ 

WHEN  you  eat  walnuts,  you  probably 
throv/  the  shells  away.  But  nut  growers  who  sell 
shelled  walnuts  aren't  going  to  throw  theirs 
away  any  longer.  They  plan  to  grind  them  up 
for  use  in  various  commercial  products.  The 
grinding  operation  breaks  the  hard  walnut  shells 
into  8-sided  crystals  varying  in  size  from  a 
coarse  12-mesh  material  to  a  fine  325-mesh 
powder.  Consumers  may  soon  be  using  walnut 
shells  in  hard  and  soft  rubber  compounds,  as- 
phaltum  linoleums,  roofing  papers,  and  abrasive 
soaps . 
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Bread, 
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nomics,Departm.erLt  of  Agriculture. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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The  doctnne  of  pro^ 
duclion  for  use' lias  its 
place  provided  il  is 
inlerpreled  to  mean  a 
continual  increase  In 
consumpUve  powerwitli 
adequate  incentive  to 
producers  to  supply  in 
abalanced  way  more 
and  more  of  the  things 
we  all  really  need  and 
want  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  pass  such 
goods  into  consump- 
lion. 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


H ANOTHER  consume  r  study  course 
in  better  buying  (see  our 
May  18  issue)  comes  to  us  by 
way  of  the  Office  of  Education 
which  has  brought  together  in- 
valuable material  for  students 
in  its  bulletin,  "Consumer-Buy- 
ing in  the  Educational  Program  for 
Homemaking"  (price,  20  cents). 

NINTH-GRADE  pupils  in 
a  Columbus,  Ohio,  school — 
guided  by  their  teacher — set 
out  to  learn  how  to  buy  uten- 
sils for  the  kitchen.  Cookery 
utensils  most  often  used  were 
chosen  for  class  study. 

EACH  girl  brought 
from  home  utensils  which  her 
mother  liked  or  disliked  and 
told  the  other  committee  mem- 
bers why  her  mother  found  the 
utensils  desirable  or  undesir- 
able. They  themselves  then 
worked  with  these  utensils, 
studying  them  carefully  to  learn 
what  features  of  construction 
were  responsible  for  their  ef- 


fectiveness, whether  the  mate- 
rial was  good  for  the  purpose, 
whether  the  utensils  were  easy 
to  care  for. 

UTENSILS  in  the  labo- 
ratory at  the  school  were  stud- 
ied. In  order  to  learn  more 
about  materials  used  in  making 
different  utensils  and  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  from 
the  standpoint  of  performance  and 
ease  of  care,  the  girls  studied 
books  and  articles  on  equipment. 

CHECK  LISTS  of  quali- 
ties responsible  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment were  set  up  by  the  girls 
on  the  basis  of  information 
gained  from  the  experience  of 
their  mothers,  their  own  labo- 
ratory experience,  and  their 
reading. 

NEXT  STEP  in  learning 
the  business  of  wise  buying 
came  when  the  class  members 
were  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  several  new  tools  and 
utensils  for  the  laboratory. 
Various  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent brands  were  considered, 
such  as  text  books  on  equipment. 
Government  bulletins,  reports  of 
research  by  noncommercial  agen- 
cies, seals  of  approval  of  dif- 
ferent magazines,  advertise- 
ments, and  recommendations  of 
sales  persons. 

MANUFACTURERS'  adver- 
tisements were  studied  for  the 
specific  information  they  gave 
concerning  qualities  of  uten- 
sils. Some  of  the  girls  visited 
stores  and  talked  with  sales 
persons.  This  information  was 
compared  with  a  textbook  on 
equipment  to  find  out  how  ade- 
quate and  how  accurate  was  the 
information  secured  from  these 
sources . 


APPRAISAL  of  the  data 
from  all  sources  then  followed. 
The  class  considered  the  in- 
terests of  each  agency  offering 
information,  as  to  whether  it 
was  primarily  to  provide  facts 
which  would  help  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  make  an  intelligent 
selection  or  whether  it  was  pri- 
marily to  influence  the  pros- 
pective buyer  in  selecting  the 
product  of  a  given  company. 

ALL  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  each  of  the 
utensils  was  then  assembled. 
Decisions  were  made  as  to  which 
of  the  different  market  offer- 
ings were  best  suited  to  their 
needs,  and  whether  higher- 
priced  articles  had  qualities 
which  made  them  "better  buys" 
than  the  less  expensive .  Pur- 
chases were  then  made  by  the 
students  and  used  by  them. 

MAJOR  results  of  this 
study  were  that  the  students 
were  much  more  appreciative  of 
laboratory  utensils  they  used, 
and  used  them  more  critically, 
with  more  concern  for  their 
proper  care.  "This  is  a  poor 
knife",  one  student  observed. 
"I'd  never  pick  one  like  it. 
The  blade  sticks  up  beyond  the 
handle,  and  when  I  use  it  very 
long,  it  makes  my  finger  sore." 
"This  is  a  poor  aluminum  pan", 
commented  another  girl.  "It  has 
warped  and  does  not  sit  on  the 
stove  flat." 

POINTERS  learned  in 
this  class  study  became  aids  in 
purchasing  for  home  use.  The 
teacher  of  this  course  reports 
that  mothers,  appreciative  of 
the  training  in  selective  buy- 
ing given  their  daughters,  made 
them  buying  agents  for  some  of 
their  kitchen  needs. 
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A  New 
I'Charterfor 

Consumer 

Organization 


More  communities  each  year  are 
becoming  consumer- conscious. 
More  consumers  are  seeking  ways 
to  equip  themselves  as  better 
buyers  •      A  new  plan  of 
organization  for  local  consumer 
groups  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Consumers'  Project  in  Washington, 
We  give  its  outline  here. 


rzlMPLOYERS  have  their  trade  asso- 
i  ciations.  Workers  have  their 
labor  unions.  Now  consumers  are 
going  to  have  a  new  kind  of  organi- 
zation. The  Consumers'  Project  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  planning  to 
sponsor  the  establishment  of  consumers  ' 
councils  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


ABOUT  2  years  ago  the  Con- 
sumers' Division  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  organized  the  first  consumers'  coun- 
cils, then  on  an  experimental  basis.  (Articles 
on  these  councils  appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS ' 
GUIDE  on  December  3,  1934,  and  June  24,  1935.) 
Their  principal  job  was  to  give  consumers  a 
check  on  the  way  industry  was  operating  under 
the  codes.  The  Federal  Government  made  all 
membership  appointments  and  retained  control  of 
H-he  councils.  Later  the  Consumers'  Division 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  spon- 
sored the  councils,  and  made  them  agencies  to 
channel  out  to  their  communities  information 
on  Government  activities  of  interest  to  consum- 
ers, and  to  channel  back  to  the  Government  facts 
regarding  local  consumer  problems. 

NOW  the  Consumers'  Project,  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Department  of  Labor,  proposes 


a  new  form  of  organization  for  the  councils. 
No  appointments  will  be  made  from  Washington. 
Each  council  will  have  local  autonomy  and  en- 
tire control  of  its  own  affairs.  It  will  under- 
take protection  of  the  consumer  in  a  way  best 
suited  to  meet  local  needs.  It  will  study  con- 
sumer problems  in  its  own  area,  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  Consumers'  Project  for  use  and 
aid  of  groups  in  other  regions.  The  Consumers' 
Project  will  not  dominate  the  local  councils, 
but  will  rather  be  the  ear  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  listens  to  their  collective  voice. 

FROM  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top 
down,  will  be  the  new  plan  for  organization. 
An  effective  consumers'  council  will  be  firmly 
rooted  in  community  life.  To  insure  permanence 
and  effectiveness,  councils  will  enlist  local 
initiative,    support,    and    responsibility.  The 
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A-B-C's  of  consumer  wisdom  is  learning  to  buy 
by  quality  standards  as  well  as  by  price. 


Consumers'  Project  in  Washington  will  advise 
and  encourage,  through  its  various  services  and 
sources  of  information.  But  councils  are  to  be 
responsible  only  to  their  members,  and  not  to 
Washington . 

COUNTIES  formerly  were  the  geographic 
basis  of  Consumers'  Councils.  Each  council  is 
now  to  decide  for  itself  the  territory  it  will 
represent.  Convenience  and  effectiveness  will 
determine  whether  the  geographic  unit  is  to  be 
county,  city,  or  town.  Eventually,  local  coun- 
cils may  decide  to  set  up  district.  State,  or 
national  federations. 

A  BOOKLET  soon  to  be  issued  by  the 
Consumers'  Project  gives  valuable  organizing 
advice  to  communities  which  are  thinking  of 
starting  a  consumers'  council.  Membership 
should  come  from  the  public  at  large,  and  also 
from  such  groups  as  trade  unions,  trade  coun- 
cils, farm  clubs,  organizations  of  teachers  or 
social  workers,  cooperatives,  and  credit  unions. 
The  larger  the  membership,  the  more  influential 
the   council   will   become    in   the    community.  A 


preliminary  educational  campaign,  aimed  partic- 
ularly at  people  and  groups  with  special  con- 
sumer interests,  is  an  important  factor.  Radio, 
newspapers,  announcements  on  bulletin  boards, 
and  special  meetings  all  pave  the  way  for  an 
open-to-the-public  organization  meeting,  with 
election  of  officers  and  executive  board.  Mem- 
bership should  be  open  to  all  consumers  without 
discrimination . 

NONPARTISANSHIP  in  everything  except 
their  main  functions — protecting  the  interests 
of  consumers — will  be  the  rule  for  the  new  coun- 
cils. In  certain  communities  there  are  already 
organized  groups  whose  programs  touch  in  some 
respects  upon  consumer  problems.  The  council, 
to  strengthen  the  movement  generally,  will  seek 
to  coordinate  the  consumer  activities  of  local 
consumer  and  producer  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  consumer  clubs,  women's  clubs,  trade 
unions,  and  farm  organizations. 

WHEN  State  or  municipal  laws  affecting 
the  consumer  interest  are  passed,  or  when  pros- 
pective laws  are  being  considered,   local  coun- 
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Simple  but  fundamental  is  a  consumer  group's 
first  lesson  in  the  importance  of  label  reading. 


cils  may  forward  them  to  the  Legislative  Section 
of  the  Consumers'  Project  for  analysis  and  ad- 
vice. Councils  may  also  acquaint  the  Consumers' 
Project  with  other  local  consumer  information 
and  problems  bearing  on  its  work. 

EDUCATION,  keynote  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, should  be  one  of  the  important  duties  of 
any  consumers'  council.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  to  set  up  an  effective  program. 
Councils  may  provide  an  information  service 
where  consumers  may  come  for  all  sorts  of  data 
on  consumer  problems.  They  may  also  sponsor 
meetings,  public  forums,  study  groups,  radio 
programs,  exhibits,  and  institutes.  They  may 
organize  a  Speakers'  Bureau,  publish  a  news 
sheet,  persuade  schools  to  give  courses  in  con- 
sumer problems,  set  up  consumer  bookshelves  in 
the  public  library,  or  edit  a  consumer  column 
in  the  local  newspaper.  They  may  serve  also  as 
distributing  centers  for  consumer  literature 
issued  by  various  governmental  and  private 
agencies . 

PROTECTION  of  consumer  interests  would 
include  certain  other  specific  tasks.     For  ex- 


ample, a  consumers'  council  might  well  distrib- 
ute information  concerning  cooperatives,  help 
existing  cooperatives,  and  encourage  formation 
of  new  ones.  The  council  would  also  offer  ad- 
vice on  intelligent  buying  and  budgeting,  would 
explain  the  consumer's  view  on  advertising  and 
salesmanship,  and  would  conduct  a  buying  service 
for  consumers  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
available  information. 

REPRESENTATION  on  public  bodies  like 
bureaus  of  weights  and  measures,  public-utility 
commissions,  and  city  marketing  boards,  might 
be  another  type  of  service  for  councils  to  ren- 
der their  communities.  Such  groups,  directly 
concerned  with  the  consumer's  interest,  make 
important  decisions  affecting  his  well-being. 

HIGH  PRICES  and  unjustifiable  price 
rises  would  also  furnish  material  for  study  by 
the  council.  In  case  the  price  of  a  certain 
product  was  found  to  be  unjustifiable,  the  coun- 
cil would  throw  all  the  weight  of  its  publicity 
and  educational  program  into  action,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  price  reduced.    The  individual 
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Play  facilities  for  children  under  the  head  of  enterprises  for 
consumers'  councils,  as  outlined  by  the  Consumers'  Project 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


consumer,  working  by  himself,  could  probably  do 
nothing  at  all  to  remedy  such  a  situation.  But 
an  organization  of  consumers  is  in  a  position 
to  make  its  voice  heard. 

CONSUMERS  should  always  consider  the 
whole  community.  Fair  prices  are  an  obvious 
concern  of  consumers  who  seek  to  maintain  and 
increase  consumer  purchasing  power.  Neverthe- 
less, lowering  prices  at  the  expense  of  wage 
standards  and  acceptable  working  conditions  can 
defeat  that  objective. 

HIGHER  standards  of  community  health 
and  more  adequate  health  care  may  also  be  en- 
couraged by  consumers'  councils.  Action  may 
consist  in  sponsoring  a  public-health  clinic,  a 
cooperative  hospital,  or  a  hospital  insurance 
plan.  Councils  might,  if  they  chose,  urge  that 
medical  care  be  in  some  way  provided  for  pa- 
tients unable  to  pay.  Councils  may  investigate 
local  housing  facilities,  and  advocate  low-cost 
housing  programs.  Councils  will  also  be  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional life  of  the  community,  and  will  support 
movements  for  establishing  parks,  playgrounds, 
community  centers,  libraries,  theaters,  and 
musical  centers. 


ACTIVITIES  in  behalf  of  the  consumer 
call  for  a  certain  expenditure  of  money.  Who 
is  to  foot  the  bill?  The  money  should  come 
from  the  community,  for  protection  of  consumers 
in  that  community.  Government  funds  are  not 
available  for  the  activities  of  local  councils, 
and  even  if  they  were,  use  of  them  would  de- 
prive councils  of  local  independence. 

FUNDS  will  be  needed  to  pay  for  rent 
and  other  office  expenses,  and  for  salary  of  an 
executive  secretary,  if  this  officer  is  to  be 
on  a  salary  basis.  Money  can  be  raised  through 
a  small  membership  fee,  through  individual  con- 
tributions, or  through  a  substantial  subsidy  by 
individuals  especially  interested  in  the  coun- 
cil's program.  The  council  should  be  careful, 
however,  to  accept  no  subsidy  that  commits  it 
to  a  program  contrary  to  the  consumer's  inter- 
est, or  to  activities  not  strictly  in  line  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  organization. 

COMMUNITY  entertainments  or  other  pro- 
grams at  which  an  admission  is  charged  provide 
a  source  of  funds.  An  outstanding  speaker  might 
be  willing  to  contribute  his  services  for  such 
an  occasion;  or  an  orchestra  or  dramatic  group 
might  be  invited.  A  limited  amount  of  extra 
office  help  and  personnel  might  be  secured 
locally  through  the  offices  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,    the  WPA,    or  the  Federal 
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Writers'  Project.  In  some  cases,  councils  al- 
ready in  existence  have  found  it  possible  to 
secure  office  space  by  donation.  Other  dona- 
tions have  included  desks,  chairs,  typewriters, 
and  other  office  equipment.  Operating  expenses 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if  help  of  this  sort 
can  be  encouraged. 

CABINETS  of  coworkers  to  assist  the 
council's  secretary  in  directing  council  activ- 
ities might  be  organized  when  the  council's  work 
expands,  and  the  executive  secretary  needs  help. 
Such  cabinets  might  include  county  agents,  li- 
brarians, teachers  of  home  economics,  and  offi- 
cers of  various  associations  which  have  consumer 
interests . 

ADVICE  on  programs  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  all  councils  will  be  furnished 
such  consumer  organizations  by  the  Consumers' 
Project  in  Washington.  Such  advice  is  on  a  may , 
not  a  must  basis.  Councils 
are  free  to  accept  or  reject 
the  suggestions  as  they  choose . 
The  project  will  send  out  at 
least    two    field  representa— 


Important  aids  to  consumers  are  the 
demonstrations  in  the  preparation 
of  food  given  at  bootiis  set  up  in 
city  markets  by  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Markets. 


tives  to  assist  existing  coun- 
cils and  organize  new  ones, 
and  will  furnish  speakers  on 
consumer  problems. 

NUMEROUS  other  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  the 
consumer,  besides  the  promo- 
tion of  consumers'  councils, 
are  a  function,  under  Presi- 
dential mandate,  of  the 
Consumers'      Project.  It 

conducts  research  to  discover  whether  certain 
important  industries  are  providing  the  con- 
sumer with  enough  of  the  goods  he  needs  at  a 
price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  If  the  answer  is 
"No",  the  Consumers'  Project  tries  to  determine 
how  the  situation  can  be  improved.  A  legislative 
section  analyzes  pending  consumer  legislation;  a 
standards  section  studies  and  distributes  infor- 


mation on  consumer  standard  sand  grades.  An  infor- 
mation section  answers  general  queries  on  consumer 
problems.  Local  consumers'  councils  will  have 
access  to  all  of  these  services  and  activities. 

ENTIRELY  democratic  in  organization 
and  in  policy,  t5rpically  American  in  spirit,  con- 
sumers' councils,  the  Consumers'  Project  hopes, 
will  become  important  civic,  educational,  and 
economic  elements  in  the  Nation's  community  life. 

SPECIFIC  ADVANTAGES  have  come  to  con- 
sumers through  past  activities  of  local  consum- 
ers' councils.  When  retail  prices  were  climbing 
up  in  1934,  some  councils  sponsored  consumers' 
interests  before  their  local  merchants.  Other 
councils  worked  out  food  costs  at  various  diet 
levels,  to  aid  families  with  varying  incomes. 
Some  urged  more  thorough  enforcement  of  weights 
and  measures  laws,  and  advocated  a  higher  sani- 
tary rating  for  milk.  Others  studied  the  possi- 
bilities   of   Government    grading    of   meats  and 


other  foods.  Information  on  costs  of  food  and 
other  commodities,  gathered  by  various  councils, 
was  used  in  many  ways  for  the  good  of  consumers. 
From  these  data,  a  personnel  manager  computed 
budgets  for  wage  earners;  a  labor  leader  found 
material  for  arbitrating  a  wage  dispute;  and  a 
school  board  gathered  enough  facts  on  which  to  base 
its  case  in  urging  a  salary  increase  for  teachers. 
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OnThe  Trail  of 
Vitamin 


Values 


h'ow  Vitamin  D  took  its  place  in  the 
theory  of  health-promoting  vitamins 
fourth  in  a  series  of  stories  of  animals 
on  the  trail  of  vitamin  values. 


Vii 


tween  such  oddly  assorted  things  as  cli- 
mate and  defective  bones,  sunshine  and 
cod-liver  oil. 


jNIMALS  play  smaller  roles  in  the  story  of 
'itamin  D  than  in  other  parts  of  the  saga 
of  the  search  for  the  secrets  of  those  myste- 
rious stimulators  of  human  health — the  vita- 
mins. Observation  of  human  beings  stirred  sci- 
entists to  the  quest  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  vitamins — Vitamin  D.  Only  in  the  later 
stages  of  follow-up,  check-up,  and  exact  meas- 
urement, are  the  animals  taking  their  place  as 
first  assistants  to  researchers  in  such  fact- 
finding spots  as  the  Nutrition  Studies  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

LONG  YEARS  of  trial-and-error  treat- 
ment of  rickets  dragged  on  before  science  took 
time  from  more  fatal  but  less  miserable  and  de- 
forming ailments  and  discovered  connections  be- 


RICKETS  they  knew  was  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  bones  lack  calcium, 
and  so  the  obvious  answer,  they  thought, 
must  lie  in  diet.  Yet  they  knew,  too,  that 
feeding  babies  calcium  was  often  not  enough  to 
cure  their  misshapen  heads,  bowlegs,  and  pigeon 
breasts.  Even  though  rickets  was  called  the 
"English  disease"  it  was  not  till  1890  that  a 
doctor  wondered  if  it  might  be  no  coincidence 
that  London,  with  only  1,200  sunlit  hours  a  ^ 
year,  was  so  notably  afflicted,  and  that  almost 
every  child  had  rickets  in  Glasgow,  where  the 
sun  shines  only  a  little  more  than  a  thousand 
hours  in  the  year.  That  doctor's  curiosity  sent 
him  scouting  for  information  in  sunny  countries. 
He  found  that  children  in  China  who  played 
naked  in  almost  constant  sunshine  were  free  from 
rickets  in  spite  of  living  conditions  that  were 
otherwise   appalling   from  all   former  points  of 
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view.  Gradually  facts  from  all  the  world  came 
together  and  showed  uncontradictably  that  the 
foggier,  cloudier,  smokier,  more  crowded  the 
place  where  children  lived,  the  more  they  suf- 
fered from  rickets,  and  that  no  matter  how  low 
their  standards  might  be  in  other  ways,  they 
were  free  from  rickets  if  they  spent  big  pro- 
portions of  their  time  unclothed  in  sunshine. 

RESEARCH  raced  from  that  point  for- 
ward. X-ray  showed  doctors  that  rickets  was  a 
commoner  disease  than  anyone  had  thought,  that 
a  big  proportion  of  all  babies  in  temperate 
climates  had  at  least  a  touch  of  rickets.  Soon 
science  had  charted  the  "seasonal  tide"  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  blood,  and  the  curve  showing  the 
proportion  of  this  important  bone-building  ma- 
terial in  the  blood  followed  the  same  ups  and 
downs  as  the  curve  showing  sunshine  time 
during  the  year.  It  began  to  look  as 
though  sunshine,  in  doing  the  same 
mysterious  job  of  stimulating 
the  body  to  use  food  mate- 
rials it  needs,  was  put- 
ing  itself  into  the 
class  of  the 
newly  discov- 
ered vita- 
mins . 


MEAN- 
WHILE Vita- 
m  i  n     A  had 
been     written  in 
large    letters    on  the 
books  of  science.  Re- 
searchers had   found  cod-liver 
oil  was  a   rich  source   of  Vitamin 
A.     This    same    cod-liver    oil  could 
make    bones    develop    as    they   should  in 
animals  which  were  getting  diets  very  low 
in  calcium.     And  sunshine  on  a  tiny  spot  on  an 
animal's   body   for   ten   minutes    three    times  a 


week  could  work  the   same  miracle.     They  added 
these  facts  up  and  got  the  answer  that  it  was 
Vitamin  A  in  both  sunshine  and  in  cod-liver 
oil  that  stimulated  the  body  to  make  use 
of  all  its  available  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus   to   make    good   bones.  That 
answer  was  wrong.     Proof  that 
the    new    sunshine  vitamin 
was    not    the    same  as 
Vitamin  A,  even  if 
it  sometimes 
turned  up  in 
the  same 


Chil- 
dren in  many 
schools  get  daily 
sunbaths  to  keep  up 
their  quota  of  Vitamin  D. 


food,  came  in  two  ways: 
In  one  experiment  the  Vita- 
min A  part  of  cod-liver  oil  was 
destroyed,  yet  cod-liver  oil  still 
cured  rickets  in  rats.  In  another, 
"matched"  rats  were  all  fed  the  same  diet, 
which  was  short  on  Vitamin  A.  Some  of  the  rats 
got  the  benefit  of  sunbaths.  The  others  were 
"controls."  If  sunshine  could  take  the  place  of 
Vitamin  A,  the  irradiated  animals  would  stay 
healthy  longer.  They  did  not.  They  showed  their 
Vitamin  A  deficiency,  and  they  showed  it  even 
more  quickly  than  the  "controls"  showed  theirs. 
The  new  vitamin  apparently  helped  the  animals  to 
use  up  their  Vitamin  A  supply  sooner,  but  did 
nothing  about  providing  a  new  supply. 

ARTIFICIAL  sunlight  added  its  push  to 
the  possibilities  of  placing  the  new  vitamin. 
One  discovery  in  1924  did  the  trick  of  tying 
together  all  the  assorted  things  that  could  ac- 
complish the  same  result  in  bone  formation; 
direct  sunlight;   cod-liver  oil;   diet  carefully 
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building  material  but  not  enough  phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D  to  promote  the  calcification, 
get  measured  doses  of  the  food  being  tested 
for  Vitamin  D.  One  unit  of  Vitamin  D  is  the 
amount  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
researchers  to  see  within  6  to  10  days,  by 
a  certain  kind  of  examination,  a  "line"  of 
freshly  deposited  calcium  across  the  head  of 
one  of  the  animal's  bones. 

STUDIES  go  on  all  the  time  to  push 
the  limits  of  knowledge  of  Vitamin  D  into  wider 
and  wider  circles.  The  problem  of  teeth 
decay,  which  troubles  America  more  than 
countries  farther  south,  links  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  rickets.  Vitamin  D  promises  to  be  at 
least  part  of  the  solution.  With  the  les- 
sons learned  from  bringing  on  tooth  troubles 
and  rickets  at  the  same  time  in  rats  and 
puppies  by  means  of  diets  short  on  Vitamin  D, 
doctors   have   been   able    to  bring   down  the 


Sunshine  is  Number  One  on  the  nutritionists' 
preferred  list  of  providers  of  Vitamin  D. 


balanced  as  to  calcium  and  phosphorus; 
and  ultra  violet  light.  All  at  once 
from  two  different  laboratories  came 
the  discovery  that  meat  from  irra- 
diated animals  could  cure  rats  with 
rickets,  while  meat  from  animals  that 
had  not  been  irradiated  could  not. 
From  then  on,  it  was  fast  going,  up 
to  the  day  when  a  substance  called 
ergosterol  was  made  to  take  such  a 
"charge"  of  the  sunlight  vitamin  by 
irradiation  that  f ive-millionths  of 
a  thousandth  of  one  five-hundredth  of 
a  pound  each  day  could  cure  a  rat  of 
rickets.  That  is  as  close  as  anyone 
has  come  to  making  Vitamin  D,  but  it  is  pretty 
close.  It  is  the  ergosterol  in  human  skin  that 
makes  it  possible  for  sunlight  to  produce  Vita- 
min D  in  human  beings. 

MEASURING  Vitamin  D  is  done  in  terms 
of  "rat  units."  Young  rats  which  have  devel- 
oped quick  severe  cases  of  rickets  on  a  stand- 
ard diet   that   has   all   the   calcium  needed  as 


number  of  dental  cavities  or  "caries"  in  school 
children  by  adding  Vitamin  D  to  their  diets. 

SUNSHINE  of  course  can't  take  the 
place  of  food.  Scientists  describe  the  job  of 
Vitamin  D  as  "phosphorus-mobilizing"  and  "cal- 
cium-depositing." But  it  has  to  have  some  phos- 
phorus to  mobilize  and  some  calcium  to  deposit. 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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Some  of  Washington's  recent  visitors :  4-H  Club  members  raising  the 
flag  over  their  tenth  annual  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 


0 


IVING  COSTS  in  May  moved  up  approximately 
four-tenths  of  one  percent  from  their  April 
level,  while  national  nonfarm  income  as  a  whole 
was  about  4^  percent  larger  in  May  than  in  April. 
Factory  pay  rolls  showed  a  gain  of  approximately 
2  percent  in  May  as  compared  with  April.  Factory 
pay  rolls  and  farm  income  for  May  were  the 
highest  since  1930. 

COST  of  food  in  the  worker's  family 
budget  pushed  up  slightly  more  during  May  than 
did  the  cost  of  other  items.  Food  costs  in- 
creased about  eight-tenths  of  one  percent  in 
May. 

FOR  EVERY  dollar  which  workingmen's 
families  had  to  spend  for  living  costs  in  the 
,base  years  1924  to  1929,  they  had  to  spend  80.5 
cents  in  May  1936,  as  compared  with  80.4  cents  in 
May  of  last  year,  73.3  cents  in  May  1933,  and 
98.1  cents  in  May  of  1929. 

NATIONAL  nonfarm  income,  which  ex- 
cludes agricultural  income,  was  10  percent  larger 


in  May  of  this  year  than  in  May  a  year  ago,  and 
27  percent  above  May  1933. 

FACTORY  workers  ordinarily  represent 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  nonfarm  working 
population.  Their  income  in  May  of  this  year 
was  13  percent  larger  than  in  May  1935,  and  45 
percent  bigger  than  in  May  1933.  Factory  pay 
rolls  in  May  1936  were  still  30  percent  below 
the  1929  level. 

PAY-ROLL  figures  refer  only  to  employed 
workers.  Employment  in  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries gained  eight-tenths  of  one  percent  in  May 
compared  with  April,  and  a  4  percent  gain  over 
May  1935. 

FARM  income  also  climbed  up  during  May. 
Cash  income  from  marketings  in  that  month  was 
$521,000,000  compared  with  $485,000,000  in  April, 
and  with  $483,000,000  in  May  last  year.  In 
addition.  Government  benefit  payments  in  May 
totaled  $51,000,000  compared  with  $38,000,000  in 
April,  and  with  $36,000,000  in  May  1935.  Cur- 

[Ck>iiclade<I  on  page  23] 
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Lucky" treats  for  xJiAy 
consumers  lie  in  IKe  fad  IKal 
IKeLesl  foods  for  summer 
nulrilion  come  to  market  in 
largest  cj^uaofitilies  at  a  time 
we  need  tkem  most. 


AZY  APPETITES 
make  the  hard 
job  of  meal  planning  and  mar- 
keting more  difficult  in  a  season 
when  any  job  seems  much  too  hard.  Tastes 
are  finicky  and  families  are  hard  to  please 
when  the   thermometer  hits  the  upper  register. 

FATIGUE,   according  to  nutrition  spe- 
cialists in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  is  the 


secret  of  the  lazy  hot   weather   appetite.  And 
back   of   this   fatigue   lies  a  reason 
roots  in  nutrition.    Two  million  glands 
at  full  tilt  in  summer  weather  to  ke 
perature  down  to  normal,  by  a  natural 
ing  system  of  perspiration  and  evapo 
ration.      In  the   course   of  this 
cooling  much  water  is  lost, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.      With  the 
water    go  some 
of   the  im- 
portant 


MINERAL  SALTS  are  the  main  elements  food  must 
give  back  to  the  blood  in  hot  weather.  Chief 
of  these  is  common  table  salt.  Research  has 
shown  that  one  of  the  quickest,  most  effective 
pick-ups  for  hot  weather  doldrums  is  a  little 
salt  in  the  glass  of  drinking  water.  Too  much 
of  anything,  even  salt,  is  too  much,  but  exper- 
iments with  extra  salt  on  food  where  you  like 
it  are  okayed  by  nutrition  experts  as  hot  weather 
measures . 

OTHER  MINERALS  necessary  to  make  up 
for  cooling-system  losses  go  into  the  menu  by 
way  of  fresh  green  vegetables  and  fruits.  But 
whether  one  should  boost  one's  intake  of  these 
foods  depends  upon  how  much  one  has  been  eating. 
To  those  whose  diet  is  ideally  balanced  in  the 


winter  time,  nutritionists  do  not  suggest  much 
change  for  summer  days.  But,  judging  by  the 
figures  showing  people's  average  eating  habits, 
not  many  do  achieve  this  ideal  balance.  Most  of 
us  go  short  to  some  degree  on  these  fresh  foods 
when  weather  is  cool  and  prices  are  high. 

TO  AVERAGE  consumers  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low-price  months  to  enjoy  more 
greenery  and  fruits,  the  nutritionists  address 
special  messages.  One  is  to  remember  that  in 
dietary  matters  extremes  are  dangerous.  The 
fact  that  July  is  the  berry  month  does  not  equip 
our  digestion  overnight  to  cope  with  a  diet  of 
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berries  alone.  All  the  same,  even  reasonable 
increases  in  these  seasonable  foods  do  change 
the  proportions  in  the  diet  to  some  extent  and 
raise  the  question  of  compensating  decreases  in 
other  tjTDes  of  food. 

WHICH  FOOD  to  cut  dovm  as  you  increase 
your  share  of  the  mineral— rich  leafy  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits  is  a  question  many  consumers 
ask.  The  answers  grow  out  of  each  family's 
past  habits.  What  to  cut  down  on  depends  on 
what  foods  have  been  used  to  fill  up  the  chinks . 
One  family  may  find  that  fruit  desserts  take 
the  place  of  other  sweets.  That  seems  a  wise 
adjustment  in  view  of  America's  customary  eat- 
ing habits.  Another  place  where  reduction  is 
not  likely  to  damage  the  average  American  is  in 
the  classification  of  fat,  always  remembering  to 
keep  a  sufficient  quota  of  those  fats  that 
carry  vitamins — butter  and  cream.  What  to  do 
about  the  doctor's  orders  to  cut  your  meat 
consumption  in  summertime  depends  too  upon  each 
family's  situation.  Digesting  a  surplus  of  meat 
does  put  a  burden  on  the  body^  especially  in 
hot  weather,  but  the  decision  on  whether  or  how 
much  to  cut  must  rest  in  each  family  on  past 
performance,  present  budget,  and  individual 
taste . 

CHOICE  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
wide  all  summer.  July  is  the  top  month  for 
volume  of  many  of  these  foods  at  the  average 
city  market.  Of  the  vegetables,  lettuce  and 
squash  reach  their  peak  supplies  in  July,  while 
string  beans,  peas,  beets,  cucumbers,  and  toma- 
toes are  still  going  strong  from  their  earlier 
highs,  and  corn  and  lima  beans  are  climbing 
steeply  to  their  August  point  of  high  supply. 
In  fruits,  July  is  the  berry  month  and  the 
melon  month.  Other  months  are  insignificant 
compared  with  July  in  matters  of  blackberries, 
raspberries,  blueberries,  gooseberries,  and  cur- 
rants. Watermelon  almost  always  reaches  its 
sharp  peak  in  July,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
biggest  supplies  of  honeydew  melons,  canta- 
loups, and  honeyballs,  sometimes  by  not  quite 
such  big  supplies  of  these  melons  as  August 
brings.  Apricots  and  avocados,  too,  make  their 
modest  best  bid  for  consumers'  attention  in 
July.  Of  those  meats  which  show  seasonal  ups 
and  downs,  friers  and  broilers  and  ducks  are 
riding  up  into  their  big  seasons,  and  lamb  and 
veal  of  the  choice  tender  types  are  still  plen- 
tiful on  the  market.  This  year  the  bulk  of 
spring  lamb  supplies,    due   earlier  but  delayed 


by  weather,  will  swell  their  usual  volume  in 
July.  Butter  shrinks  very  little  in  July  from 
June  abundance,  but  June  1  storage  stocks  of 
butter  this  year  were  only  2/3  of  normal  and  the  € 
seasonal  rise  in  prices  will  be  more  pronounced. 
Cheese  is  likely  to  hit  a  seasonal  high  in 
supply  and  low  in  price  in  July. 

ALL  FRUITS  and  vegetables  make  con- 
tributions to  our  quota  of  minerals  and  vita- 
mins as  well  as  to  our  calory  intake  and  to  our 
necessary  complement  of  fiber  "roughage."  Re- 
search has  not  checked  each  detail  for  each 
food,  and  the  outer  limits  of  discovery  have 
not  been  reached  in  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
consumers  get  from  a  lavish  variety  of  these 
"protective"  foods.  But  some  of  the  special 
known  contributions  of  the  foods  that  come  to 
market  in  top  quantities  in  July  are  listed 
here. 

RASPBERRIES  rate  as  an  "excellent" 
source  of  Vitamin  C,  one  of  our  guardians 
against  tooth  and  gum  troubles,  lack  of  appetite 
and  fatigue.  Along  with  Vitamin  C  they  offer  a 
good  supply  of  iron,  necessary  for  healthy 
blood.  Currants  and  gooseberries  have  so  far 
been  rated  only  for  their  excellent  supply  of 
Vitamin  C.  Blackberries  and  blueberries  rank 
only  fair  in  Vitamin  C,  but  rate  along  with 
raspberries  as  good  sources  of  iron,  and  add  the 
further  recommendation  of  Vitamin  A  for  general 
wellbeing  and  resistance  to  certain  infections; 
with  blackberries  listed  as  "good"  and  blue- 
berries further  down  the  scale  at  "fair." 

ALL  BERRIES  call  for  the  same  general 
buying  care.  If  they  are  plump,  fresh-looking, 
bright,  clean,  dry,  and  the  right,  solid,  full 
color  that  goes  with  their  type,  your  chances 
are  good.  The  danger  points  are  dull  color, 
softness,  mold,  and  the  wet  leakiness  that 
shows  by  stains  on  the  container.  Raspberries 
or  blackberries  with  their  caps  still  attached 
are  likely  to  have  been  picked  too  green. 
Huckleberries  and  blueberries  may  be  any  color 
from  blue  to  purplish  or  bluish-black.  Though 
most  people  use  the  names  interchangeably,  the 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  berries  is 
the  prominence  of  the  seeds  of  the  huckleberries 
as  compared  with  the  small-seeded  blueberries. 

WATERMELONS  rate  only  fair  for  each  of 
Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  G,  and  do  not  rank  high 
enough  in  minerals  to  get  a  rating  there.  But 
two  reminders  brighten  the  watermelon  nutrition 
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picture:  One  is  that  a  wide  variety  of  vitamin 
values  is  a  special  value  in  itself.  The  other 
reminder  is  that  all  these  values  are  based  on 
weight.  An  ounce  of  watenselon  ziay  not  give 
lis  23  3uch  Vitamin  C  potency  as  an  o-unce  of 
raspberries,  but  we  never  limit  ourselves  to 
an  ounce  of  watermelon.  When  we  consider  the 
size  of  the  usual  watermelon  serving  as  com- 
pared with  other  fruits  vre  ray  revise  our  esti- 
mate of  the  values  we  get  at  one  sitting. 

CHOOSING  watermelon.  when  profes- 
sional graders  do  it,  is  a  matter  for  the  eye 
alone.  But  their  advice  to  cons'umers  without 
the  benefit  of  their  ability  to  judge  a  melon 
by  subtle  shades  of  coloring,  is  to  have  the 
melon  plugged  and  judge  it  for  yourself.  The 
biggest  melon  in  sight  is  likely  to  be  the 
best,  and  for  consumers  who  are  irrevocably 
addicted  to  the  thumping  method  they  suggest 
listening  for  a  hollow  sort  of  "cl^unk."  Black 
seeds  and  white  seeds  can  both  mean  good  mel- 
ons, and  equally  impartial  are  the  experts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  the 
question  of  shape.  The  long  dark  green  "Zz~ 
Watson"  is  good,  but  so  is  the  small  round 
striped  "Cuban  Queen." 

CANTALOUPS,  honeydews,  and  honey- 
balls,  with  much  the  same  type  of  food  value, 
have  not  yet  found  separate  pigeonholes  on  the 
food  value  chart.  There  they  get  the  quadruple 
distinction  of  a  good  rating  for  Vitamin  A, 
fair  for  Vitamin  B  (the  "appetite"  and  anti— 
neuritic  vitamin),  excellent  for  Vitamin  C, 
and  fair  for  Vitamin  G. 

BUYING  RULE  for  muskmelons  and  hcney- 
dews  is  to  feel  for  the  soft  spot  at  the  blcs- 
som  end.  Hard  at  that  end,  your  melon  will 
show  too  strikingly  its  relationship  with  the 
cucumber  which  we  prefer  in  the  immature  state. 
Grading  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  old  wives '  tale  that  honeydews  can  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  a  delicious  fragrance. 
Their  tip  to  the  consumer  of  honeyballs,  equally 
near  relative  to  cantaloup  and  honeydew,  will 
be  welcome  to  those  who  have  not  learned  the 
secret  of  buying  this  comparatively  new  fruit. 
They  say  pick  the  honeyball  you  think  is  too 
ripe  and  you're  likely  to  get  a  perfect  one. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  spots  on  the  surface.  A 
ripe  honeyball  should  be  soft  to  the  touch — 
not  just  on  the  blossom  end,  but  all  over. 


APRICOTS  take  a  minor  place  on  the 
menu  of  consumers  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Though  apricots  rank  as  excellent  for  Vitamin  A, 
and  good  for  Vitamin  C,  they  present  such  prob- 
lems in  transportation  that  only  those  consumers 
whc  live  near  where  they  are  grown  may  eat  them 
tree— ripened,  and  those  picked  when  immature 
arrive  at  market  minus  much  of  their  flavor. 
Fully  ripe  apricots  are  pl'ump,  fairly  firm,  and  a 
golden  yellow,  with  juicy  flesh.  Spot  the  green 
ones  by  their  greenish  yellow,  their  hard  flesh, 
and  perhaps  some  shriveling.  With  such  a  perish- 
able fruit,  the  slightest  bruise  may  mean  much 
waste.  Decay  shews  up  in  softness  to  the  point 
of  mushiness,  and  a  dull  dead  look. 

LETTUCE  is  a  fair  source  of  Vitamin  B, 
and  if  it  is  the  green  kind  it  ranks  as  excellent 
for  Vitamin  A,  and  good  for  Vitamin  G.  It  is  a 
fair  source  of  iron,  and  a  gocd  source  of  cal- 
cium for  bone— building .  Head  lettuce  on  the 
market  should  be  fresh,  crisp,  tender,  and  fairly 
firm  or  hard.  Watch  for  decay,  and  for  seed 
stems  which  mean  that  the  lettuce  has  passed  its 
days  of  best  flavor.  Damage  that  does  not  go  too 
deep  may  often  mean  bargain  prices  on  lettuce 
with  little  waste. 

SQUASH  varies  with  the  variety  as  to 
food  value.  The  yellow  kind  is  excellent  in 
Vitamin  A  supply.  Both  the  5-ellow  rough-rind 
variety  and  the  white  disk-shaped  cymlings  should 
be  fresh,  fairly  heavy  for  their  size,  and  with 
a  tender,  easily  punctured  rind.  Check  for 
bruises  or  injuries  to  make  sure  they  do  not  go 
too  deep  for  the  price  you  pay. 

SUMMER  MARKETING  calls  for  more  wari- 
ness than  marketing  in  winter.  Heat  speeds  up 
all  the  natural  processes  that  the  cool  weather 
helps  to  delay.  Lettuce  wilts  more  quickly, 
peas  lose  their  sugar  faster,  everything  is  sub- 
ject to  quicker  decay.  This  is  partly  balanced 
by  the  shorter  trip  seme  feeds  have  to  make  in 
summer  when  they  come  by  truck  from  nearby 
gardens,  but  care  is  necessary  all  the  same. 

CARE  after  buying,  too,  becomes  a  fol- 
low-up necessity  in  hot  weather.  Meat  and  milk 
particularly  need  special  precautions  against 
spoilage,  .-.nd  of  course  all  food  deserves  pro- 
tection against  the  germ-carrying  hot-weather 
fly.  For  detailed  assistance  in  keeping  your 
food  safe  all  year  around,  see  "Care  of  Feed  in 
the  Home",  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  for  sale  at  5  cents  a  copy,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 
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Purchases  of  the  surplus  corpora- 
tions changed  many  milhon  pounds 
cf  dry  skim  milk  from  "surplus" 
on  the  books  of  the  dairy  industry 
to  needed  food  for  undernourished 
people. 


SALVAGING 


Major  tasks  of  AAA.  have  centered  in.  bringing 
dboui  a  Letter  balance  between  procLuGtion 
and  consumptiorb  of  agricultural  products. 
What  the  Federal  surplus  corporations 
have  done  to  help  along  the  way^  ia  told  here 


TWO  and  a  half  years'  work — 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora- 
tion, later  called  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation — has  rolled  up 
this  record.  Through  this  nonprofit 
organization,  the  Government  has  been 
adding  to  the  diet  of  consumers  de- 
pendent on  Government  aid  for  the 
barest  necessities  some  of  the  foods 
whose  very  abundance  has  been  a  hard- 
ship to  farmers. 


OUBLE-ACTION  relief — relief  that  helps  farm- 
ers at  the  same  time  it  helps  consumers — 
has  lifted  off  the  market  nearly  2  billion 
pounds  of  price-depressing  surpluses  of  farm 
products  and  carried  them  to  the  kitchens  of 
underprivileged  consumers. 


FARM   commodities  turned 
over  to  consumers  by  the  Corporation 
each  month  during  1935   reached   from  50   to  90 
percent  of  the  4  to  5  million  families  certified 
on  the  relief  rolls. 

LATEST  reports  show  that  between  Octo- 
ber 1933  and  May  1936  the  surpluses  distributed 
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SURPLUSES 


by  the  Corporation  included  922  million  pounds 
of  meats,  meat  and  fish  products;  162  million 
pounds  of  dairy  products;  548  million  pounds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables;  334  million  pounds 
of  cereals;  and  large  quantities  of  miscella- 
neous items  of  food  and  clothing.  (The  ac- 
companying table  gives  a  more  detailed  account.) 

"AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS"  means  a  glut  on 
the  market,  too  much  at  once  of  a  certain  prod- 
uct which  farmers  cannot  sell  at  a  fair  return. 
Such  a  surplus  may  be  local,  regional,  national, 
or  international.  It  may  be  temporary,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  highly  perishable  food,  like 
strawberries;  or  it  may  be  chronic,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  several  years'  piling  up  of  excess 
supplies  of  cotton  or  tobacco.  A  surplus  might 
also  be  a  purely  seasonal  affair,  involving 
only  special  types  or  grades  of  certain  com- 
modities . 


Food  that  once  was  heavy  on  the  hands  of 
farmers,  dragging  prices  down  below  loss 
levels,  arrives  at  destinations  made  possible 
by  double-action  relief  purchases. 

SPECIAL  conditions  arise 
in  case  of  drought.  During  the 
drought  of  1934  the  AAA  purchased 
millions  of  head  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  distribution.  Thus  animals 
which  would  otherwise  have  died  and 
been  a  total  loss  to  their  owners 
were  turned  into  a  benefit  for  needy 
consumers.  The  Corporation  gave 
some  of  the  cattle  to  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  rehabilitation 
purposes.     Other  animals  went  to  pro- 

  cessing  plants  and  appeared  the  next 

year  as  so  many  million  pounds  of 
canned  beef  and  other  meat  products. 

OTHER  CAUSES  of  surpluses  are  many  and 
varied.  Especially  fine  weather  may  bring  large 
per-acre  yields  and  encourage  acreage  expansion. 
Unless  consumer  purchasing  power  picks  up  corre- 
spondingly, a  surplus  may  result  and  hopes  for 
wider  sales  at  good  prices  soon  vanish.  Then 
the  farmer  is  left  holding  the  bag  overflowing 
with  more  goods  than  he  can  dispose  of  at  a 
reasonable  figure,   and  prices  begin  to  tumble. 

REMOVING  a  surplus  of  any  farm  com- 
modity helps  to  lift  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity. It  prevents  waste  and  spoilage,  adds 
to  the  farmer's  income,  encourages  healthier 
appetites  among  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
extra  food,  and  reduces  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
It  helps  farmer  and  consumer  alike.  This  is 
relief  that  does  double  service ;  it  works  two  ways . 

SUCH  a  program  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Surplus  Corporation.     Under  certain  condi- 

[Conduded  on  page  22] 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 

J923-  1925  =  100 
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Your  Food  Costs 

APIDLY  advancing  potato  prices  were  the 
major  factor  in  pushing  retail  food  costs 
on  June  16  to  their  highest  level  since  April 
1931.  From  May  19  to  June  2  food  costs  went  up 
about  3  percent  and  in  the  following  2-week 
period  they  advanced  2  percent.  Both  of  these 
increases  were  iinusual  for  this  time  of  the 
year  when  consumers'  food  costs  usually  go  down 
or  register  only  slight  increases.  The  major 
cause  of  this  \inusual  increase  has  been  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  which  have  decreased 
production,  or  delayed  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts this  year.  Potatoes  have  a  heavy  weighting 
in  the  index  with  the  result  that  a  1.5-cent 
increase  in  retail  price  more  than  offset  other 
price  declines  and  caused  most  of  the  recent 
rapid  increase  in  the  general  average  of  retail 
food  prices. 

FRUITS  and  vegetables  led  the  advance 
of  prices  during  this  •4-week  period  with  po- 
tatoes responsible  for  most  of  the  group  in- 
crease. Cereals  and  bakery  products,  beverages, 
and  fats  and  oils  all  declined  by  small  amounts; 
meats  and  sugar  went  up  less  than  1  percent; 
dairy  products  advanced  more  than  1  percent; 
eggs  made  a  seasonal  gain  of  almost  6  percent; 
while  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  group  jiunped 
more  than  21  percent  during  the  4  weeks. 

NOT  only  does  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
group  chiefly  account  for  the  recent  increases, 
but  the  same  fact  stands  out  when  the  June  16 
averages  are  compared  either  with  the  high  point 
reached  on  December  31,  1935,  or  with  the  in- 
dexes of  1  year  ago.  Seven  of  the  eight  major 
classifications  averaged  lower  on  June  16  than 
on  the  preceding  December  31,  but  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  up  more  than  35  percent.  Com- 
pared with  June  18,  1935,  all  group  averages  are 
now  at  lower  levels  except  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  dairy  products.  The  former  are  up  27  per- 
cent, the  latter  3  percent,  over  a  year  ago.  ; 

RETAIL  potato  prices  advanced  1.5 
cents  per  pound  from  May  19  to  June  16.  On 
June  2  potatoes  were  selling  at  4.3  cents  per 
pound,  while  on  June  19  consumers  were  paying 
4.9  cents  per  pound.  The  latter  is  higher  than 
any  price  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics since  June  1927,  and  is  131  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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and  Supplies 

RECENT  jumps  in  potato  prices  may  be 
traced  primarily  to  weather  conditions  of  last 
October  and  this  May.  Frosts  last  October  de- 
creased the  size  of  the  old  potato  crop,  and  as  a 
result  supplies  of  old  stock  have  been  relatively 
light  since  early  April.  New  potatoes  were  not 
available  in  large  enough  quantities  to  offset 
the  lower  shipments  of  old  stocks.  On  top  of 
this,  drought  conditions  during  May  in  the 
important  southeastern  potato-growing  area  indi- 
cated that  new  potato  supplies  during  June  and 
July  would  be  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  in 
1935.  These  two  factors  combined  with  a  tempo- 
rary slowing  up  in  new  potato  receipts,  caused 
potato  prices  to  go  skyward  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  early  June.  A  shift  in  the  proportion 
of  quotations  on  old  and  new  potatoes  included 
within  the  price  averages  is  also  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  increase.  The  increased 
prices  of  potatoes  cannot  be  attributed  to 
activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration. Since  the  middle  of  June  wholesale 
potato  prices  have  moved  downward  and  prospects 
are  for  a  continuation  of  this  decline. 

HIGHER  prices  of  meats,  eggs,  butter, 
and  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  were  also 
responsible  for  part  of  the  recent  price  in- 
crease. With  the  exception  of  butter,  these 
price  changes  are  normal  seasonal  movements. 
Butter  should  still  be  dropping  at  this  season 
but  abnormally  low  storage  stocks  and  reduced 
production  have  strengthened  the  market  at  an 
earlier  date  than  usual. 

INDEX  of  all  retail  food  costs  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  June 
16,  were  83.8  percent  of  the  1923-25  average. 
The  index  was  slightly  higher  than  costs  on 
December  31,  1935,  which,  consumers  will  remem- 
ber, marked  the  peak  in  the  upward  movement  in 
food  costs  that  began  in  March  1933.  On  June 
18,  1935,  the  index  of  food  costs  was  81.5. 

INCREASED  farm  prices  accompanied 
higher  retail  prices.  From  mid-May  to  mid-June, 
primarily  due  to  higher  potato  and  hog  prices, 
the  index  of  farm  prices  advanced  4  points  to 
107  percent  of  its  pre-war  average.  On  June  15 
potatoes  were  selling  at  136.6  cents  per  bushel 
at  the  farm,  compared  with  87.1  cents  on  May  15, 
and  40.4  cents  on  June  15,  1935.     Eggs,  apples. 
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citrus  fruits,  and  butterfat  were  the  other 
foods  to  increase  in  price  at  the  farm,  while 
cattle,  wheat,  sheep,  and  lamb  prices  declined. 

POTATO  prospects  for  July  have  been 
improved  by  drenching  June  rains  in  the  south- 
eastern States  and  Long  Island  areas.  The  pres- 
ent light  supply  situation  should  be  alleviated 
as  soon  as  shipments  from  the  intermediate  pro- 
ducing areas  begin  to  move  in  volume  in  July. 
During  the  third  week  of  June,  new  potato  ship- 
ments were  materially  larger  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1935,  with  heavy  shipments 
from  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  supplies  just 
beginning  to  come  to  market. 

LETTUCE  and  tomato  supplies  reach 
their  peak  in  July.  Summer  tomato  harvest  is 
now  under  way,  and  this  year's  crop  appears  to 
be  slightly  larger  than  in  1935.  Harvest  of 
summer  lettuce  in  California  commences  in  July, 
and  while  no  production  estimates  are  available, 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  last  year. 
Local  tomatoes  and  lettuce  move  in  volume  in 
July,  augmenting  the  more  distant  supplies. 

CABBAGE  and  lettuce  were  the  only 
other  vegetables  besides  potatoes  to  exhibit 
large  retail  price  changes  during  the  4-week 
period.  Lettuce  advanced  0.4  cent  to  7.8  cents 
per  head  on  June  2,  and  on  June  16  it  was  sell- 
ing at  8.5  cents  per  head.  Cabbage  showed 
little  change  in  price  until  June  16  when  it 
was  1.3  cents  per  pound  higher  than  on  June  2. 
Part  of  the  recent  increase  in  cabbage  prices 
may  be  attributed  to  the  drought,  which  caused 
production  in  the  areas  shipping  mainly  in  June 
to  drop  22  percent  below  1935.  Local  cabbage 
comprises  the  bulk  of  supplies  in  July,  and  this 
should  mean  lower  prices.  On  June  16  lettuce 
was  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  while  cab- 
bage was  48  percent  higher.  Green  beans  regis- 
tered the  only  price  decline  among  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  dropping  1.5  cents  per  pound 
from  June  2  to  June  16. 

FRUIT  prospects  on  June  1  indicate  a 
rather  light  peach  and  apple  crop  but  close  to 
average  supplies  of  pears,  apricots,  plums,  and 
cherries.  Smaller  production  of  the  first  two 
is  due  mainly  to  low  winter  temperatures  which 
killed  some  trees,  and  to  late  spring  frosts 
which  destroyed  fruit  buds.     California  fruits 


have  been  maturing  10  days  to  2  weeks  ahead  of 
last  year  but  1935  was  a  year  of  later  than 
usual  development . 

APPLES  and  oranges  registered  the 
major  retail  fruit  price  increases  during  the 
4-week  period.  The  apple  price  advance  of  0.6 
cent  per  dozen  occurred  from  June  2  to  June  16. 
New  apples  are  now  coming  in  market  but  supplies 
have  not  been  heavy  enough  to  offset  the  sharp 
decline  in  old  crop  receipts.  Orange  prices  in- 
creased seasonally  from  32  to  34.1  cents  per 
dozen  from  May  19  to  June  2  and  on  June  16 
reached  34.7  cents  per  dozen.  Retail  prices  of 
lemons  went  up  from  May  19  to  June  2  but  a  price 
decline  in  the  following  2  weeks  brought  the 
price  almost  back  to  its  old  level.  Apples  are 
now  selling  at  20  percent  below  last  year's 
level,  while  lemons  are  54  percent  higher. 

EGG  PRODUCTION  declined  seasonally 
during  June  but  the  rate  of  decline  was  smaller 
than  usual  due  to  moderately  cold  weather  in 
most  of  the  important  egg  production  areas. 
With  the  coming  of  hot  summer  weather  and  the 
usual  culling  of  flocks,  sharper  declines  may  be 
expected.  While  production  should  continue 
larger  than  in  1935,  the  excess  is  not  expected 
to  be  as  large  as  during  the  past  few  months. 
Egg  supplies  during  June  were  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  receipts  in  major  markets  during  the  first 
3  weeks  being  10  percent  above  the  same  period 
in  1935.  Storage  stocks  are  still  below  last 
year's  level. 

EGG  prices  to  consumers  advanced  sea- 
sonally 0.6  cent  to  31.6  cents  per  dozen  from 
May  19  to  June  2.  The  increase  from  June  2  to 
June  16  was  1.2  cents  per  dozen.  Eggs  are  now 
retailing  at  5  percent  below  a  year  ago.  Slight- 
ly larger  price  increases  may  be  expected  during 
July  and  due  to  low  storage  stocks  there  is  a 
possibility  that  late  summer  prices  may  be  above 
last  year's  level. 

POULTRY  receipts  during  the  rest  of 
1936  probably  will  continue  to  exceed  1935  ship- 
ments. Commercial  hatcheries  report  a  24  per- 
cent increase  over  1935  in  the  number  of  salable 
chicks  hatched  from  January  through  April. 
Poultry  prices  usually  move  downward  until  the 
end  of  the  year  when  receipts  reach  their  peak. 


BUTTER  production  apparently  has 
reached  its  seasonal  high  point  for  1936,  and 
monthly  production  should  now  decline  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  the  decline  may 
be  larger  than  anticipated  if  drought  conditions 
continue  and  spread  to  other  areas.  Pastures 
are  the  main  source  of  feed  for  cows  during  the 
summer.  Up  until  the  last  week  in  June,  pastures 
in  the  most  important  dairy  producing  areas  had 
not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  drought. 
Pasture  conditions  are  poorer  than  in  1935,  but 
this  deficiency  has  been  offset  by  larger  sup- 
plies of  feeds  at  lower  prices.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  butter  production  reached  its  peak  in  July 
last  year,  1  month  later  than  usual,  butter 
production  this  summer  is  expected  to  be  lower 
than  in  1935. 

RETAIL  butter  prices  went  up  0.4  cent 
to  34.3  cents  per  pound  on  June  2  and  on  June  16 
reached  35.8  cents  per  pound.  These  advances 
carried  butter  prices  14  percent  above  June  18, 
1935.  Butter  prices  usually  go  down  in  June  when 
peak  milk  production  is  reached  and  the  heaviest 
movement  into  storage  occurs  due  to  larger  butter 
production.  This  year  wholesale  butter  prices 
have  been  advancing  since  mid-May  and  it  appears 
that  the  seasonal  low  price  has  been  reached. 
Two  factors  tending  to  push  up  prices  have  been 
an  active  current  demand  for  butter  and  low  stor- 
age stocks.  Storage  holdings  on  June  1  were  11 
million  pounds  below  a  year  ago,  and  were  the 
lowest  for  June  1  since  1928.  With  smaller 
butter  production  this  summer  it  is  likely  that 
prices  will  continue  above  their  1935  level. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  since  February  has  been 
heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  increase  in 
supplies  has  not  been  as  large  as  was  expected. 
This  condition  partly  accounts  for  the  failure 
of  expected  price  declines  to  materialize.  The 
1935  fall  pig  crop  was  almost  a  third  larger  than 
in  1934,  and  these  hogs  should  have  been  marketed 
in  volume  starting  in  May.  Slaughter  during  the 
next  3  months  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  but  not  by  as  much  as  one— third  above 
last  year's  figures.  Relatively  low  storage 
stocks  of  pork  will  tend  to  offset  the  effect  of 
this  larger  supply  upon  retail  prices. 

PORK  chops  and  loin  roast  advanced  2.5 
cents  per  pound  from  May  10  to  June  2,  but  in 
the  following  2  weeks  they  lost  about  one-fourth 
of  this  advance.  Smoked  ham  increased  season- 
ally  about    1    cent   a   pound   during   the   4— week 


period,  with  most  of  the  increase  coming  after 
June  2.  On  June  16  fresh  pork  prices  were  about 
2.5  cents  per  pound  lower  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Bacon  is  about  0.5  cent  lower  and  ham  3 
cents  a  pound  higher. 

LAMB  SLAUGHTER  should  increase  rapidly 
after  the  first  of  July  when  delayed  supplies  of 
spring  lambs  are  expected  to  be  marketed  in  vol- 
ume. Due  to  unfavorable  weather  and  feed  condi- 
tions, the  quality  and  finish  of  this  year's  crop 
probably  will  be  poorer  than  a  year  ago.  With 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  lambs  moving  in 
July  and  August,  price  declines  should  be  more 
marked  than  a  year  ago. 

RETAIL  lamb  prices  declined  from  June 
2  to  June  16  but  this  change  was  not  sufficient 
to  offset  price  increases  during  the  previous 
2-week  period.  Leg  of  lamb  and  rib  chops  ex- 
hibited the  major  net  increase  during  the 
4-week  period.  The  former  advanced  about  1 
cent  to  31.3  cents  per  pound  while  rib  chops 
went  up  1.4  cents  to  39.3  cents  per  pound.  On 
June  16  leg  of  lamb  was  at  its  highest  level 
since  May  15,  1931,  and  all  lamb  cuts  were  about 
14  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Retail  lamb  prices 
appear  to  have  reached  their  peak  and  price 
declines  should  now  be  expected. 

FEDERALLY  inspected  cattle  slaughter 
from  January  to  the  end  of  May  was  13  percent 
above  the  same  period  in  1935.  Supplies  of 
better  grades  of  cattle  have  been  much  larger 
than  in  1935  and  during  May  receipts  of  choice 
and  prime  cattle  at  Chicago  were  twice  as  large 
as  last  May. 

RETAIL  beef  prices  remained  practi- 
tically  unchanged  during  the  4-week  period. 
Slight  price  advances  occurred  from  May  19  to 
June  2,  but  these  increases  were  matched  by 
similar  declines  from  June  2  to  June  16.  Plate 
beef  and  liver  were  exceptions,  the  former 
declining  0.5  cent  a  pound,  while  liver  increased 
the  same  amount.  On  June  16  all  beef  items 
except  liver  were  selling  at  3  to  5  cents  per 
pound  less  than  a  year  ago. 

AVERAGE  retail  white  bread  prices  de- 
clined 0.1  cent  to  8.1  cents  per  pound  from 
June  2  to  16.  Bread  is  now  at  its  lowest  level 
since  June  1934  and  2  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
In  Chicago^  bakers  increased  the  weight  per  loaf 
without  a  price  change,  thus  reducing  consumers' 
costs. 
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tions  the  various  State  ERA's,  and  later  the 
States  themselves  bought  up  highly  localized 
surpluses  which  they  turned  over  to  the  FSRC  or, 
later,  the  FSCC  for  distribution  to  the  needy. 
Farm  surpluses  from  22  States  were  handled  by 
the  FSCC  in  this  way  during  the  calendar  year 
of  1935.  The  products  included  wheat,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  peas,  apples,  prunes,  grapes,  sirup, 
and  sheep,  lambs,  and  goats. 

MOST  of  the  commodities  now  come  to 
the  Corporation  through  donation  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  which  from 
time  to  time  has  purchased  various  price- 
depressing  farm  surpluses  with  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  The  AAA  makes  use  of  the 
Corporation's  facilities  for  distributing  these 
surpluses  to  the  needy,  thus  avoiding  the 
setting  up  of  a  duplicate  mechanism.  In  1935 
the  commodities  received  from  the  AAA  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  Corporation  included  millions 
of  pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  sugar; 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats;  and  over 
2  million  head  of  cattle  and  calves. 

IN  distributing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses to  the  States,  the  Corporation  first 
secures  from  various  State  agencies  current 
information  concerning  the  number  of  persons 
on  relief,  the  supplies  already  on  hand  (so 
that  there  will  be  no  duplication),  and  the 
facilities  for  distribution.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information  the  Corporation  allocates 
available  commodities  to  the  States. 

STATES,  in  turn,  furnish  the  food  and 
clothing  supplies  to  individuals  and  families 
certified  by  State  relief  agencies  as  eligible  to 
receive  them.  Those  eligible  include  people  on 
relief,  WPA  workers  whose  families  are  too  large 
to  support  on  a  security  wage,  people  in  care  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  and  persons  in 
care  of  certain  State  institutions. 

SURPLUS  commodities  are  always  dis- 
tributed on  an  "over  and  above"  basis.  This 
means  that  they  are  given  out  in  addition  to, 
rather  than  in  substitution  for,  aid  the  individ- 
ual is  already  receiving.  Thus  the  surpluses 
are  effectively  diverted  from  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade.  In  almost  every  State,  the  State 
relief  agency  cooperates  with  the  WPA  in  the 
actual  work  of  transporting  commodities  from 
warehouse    to    family.      Clothing,    bedding,  and 


household  furnishings  produced  at  first  on  FERA 
projects  and  later  on  WPA  production  projects, 
have  also  been  distributed  to  the  needy  through 
the  Corporation's  facilities.  i 

AID  of  this  sort  has  helped  to  correct 
a  situation  in  which  large  numbers  of  people 
went  without  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  while 
large  numbers  of  farmers  suffered  because  they 
could  not  sell  their  products  at  a  fair  price. 
All  of  the  commodities  distributed  are  items  of 
food  and  clothing  which  needy  consumers  other— 
v/ise  would  not  have  had.  In  each  instance  the 
purchase  of  a  surplus  supply  helped  to  overcome 
a  threat  of  starvation  prices  for  farmers.  This 
is  genuine  double-action  relief,  performing  a 
valuable  social  and  economic  service. 


Some  commodities  distributed  tiirougli  the  Federal  Sxirplus 
Relief  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation. 


Commodity 

Unit 

October  1933 
to  June  1936 

Apples,  dried 

Pounds 

885,500 

Apples,  fresh 

do 

137,597,417 

Beans 

do 

21,948,273 

Beef,  canned 

do 

418,479,371 

Butter 

do 

78,224,614 

Cabbage 

do 

44,691,979 

Carrots 

do 

3,192,000 

Cheese 

do 

18,583,321 

Eggs 

Dozens 

1,212,000 

Flour 

Pounds 

240,975,727 

Fruit,  citrus 

do 

18,395,675 

Jam,  Grape 

do 

3,310,167 

Milk,  dry  skim 

do 

16,719,784 

Milk,  evaporated 

do 

47,026,735 

Oat  cereal,  enriched 

do 

4,080,697 

Oats,  rolled 

do 

17,513,095 

Onions 

do 

29,896,500 

Peas,  canned 

do 

396,720 

Peas,  dried 

do 

15,000,000 

Potatoes,  white 

do 

237,251,485 

Prunes,  dried 

do 

34,932,250 

Sugar 

do 

11,500,000 

Sirup 

Gallons 

1,201,730 

Turnips 

Pounds 

1,056,000 

Cotton 

do 

84,216,264 

Wool 

do 

2,013,244 

Comforter  covering 

Yards 

63,393,233 

Toweling 

do 

26,695,512 

NOTE. — At  one  time  or  another  the  Corporation  has  also  .distributed 
varying  quantities  of  fresh  beef,  beef  tongue,  pork  sausage,  veal,  canned 
salmon,  canned  mutton,  sweefpotatoes,  rice,  vegetable  soup,  corn,  cherries, 
figs,  cocoa,  lard,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hides,  blankets,  sheeting,  ticking, 
sheepskin  coats,  coal,  coke,  jute  bagging,  paper  bags,  shipping  containers, 
cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep. 
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CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

[Concluded  from  poge  11] 

rent  prices  and  volume  of  marketings  indicate 
that  farm  income  during  the  next  6  months  will 
exceed  that  of  the  corresponding  months  last  year. 

EMPLOYMENT  under  the  works  program 
dropped  from  approximately  3,370,000  persons  in 
March  to  3,230,000  in  April.  Total  pay  rolls 
were  $160,100,000  in  March  against  $157,300,000 
in  April.  Offsetting  the  decline  in  the  works 
program,  employment  at  the  site  of  construction 
on  public  works  moved  up  from  202,000  persons 
in  March  to  260,000  persons  in  April.  Earnings 
of  workers  employed  on  public  works  rose  from 
$14,000,000  to  nearly  $18,900,000  in  April. 

★ 

FARM  equipment  manufacturing  made  sub- 
stantial gains  in  1935,  reports  show.  Produc- 
tion amounted  to  $331,998,066,  almost  three 
times  the  value  of  the  1932  production.  The 
first  few  months  of  1936  have  shovm  continued 
gains.  Advance  in  the  farm  equipment  business 
means  that  farmers  are  spending  more  dollars. 
Better  business  with  farmers  help  city  consumers 
who  work  in  the  industrial  and  transportation 
fields  to  earn  more  money  with  which  to  buy 
food  and  other  farm  products. 

★ 

CONSUMERS'  interests  in  Pennsylvania 
are  being  safeguarded  by  a  recent  warning  from 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  bakers. 
That  department  recently  issued  a  statement 
warning  bakers  against  placing  premiums  inside 
bread  wrappers:  "Bakers  expend  large  sums  in 
manufacturing  and  wrapping  their  products  under 
the  most  sanitary  conditions",  its  statement 
reads,  "and  then  undo  all  the  good  they  have 
accomplished  by  bringing  the  bread  in  touch 
with  prizes  and  coupons  in  the  manufacture  or 
preparation  of  which  no  sanitary  rules  have 
been  observed." 

★ 

ROQUEFORT  CHEESE  has  been  getting  into 
the  news.  An  old  Pennsylvania  coal  mine  shaft, 
whitewashed,  partitioned,  and  fitted,  has  been 
turned  into  a  curing  room  for  cheese.  Air 
forced  through  the  wet  shaft  by  the  mine  fan 
keeps  the  room  at  46  to  48  degrees  Fahrenheit 
with  humidity  near  saturation.  Caves  cut  in  the 
damp  sandstone  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Paul  are  also  serving  as  curing  rooms.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  a  mountain  farmer  uses  a  curing 
room  literally  built  in  a  large  spring  of  very 


cold  water.  Water  flows  under,  around  and  over 
the  room.  The  water  pouring  on  the  roof  and  over 
the  wall  turns  a  fan  to  circulate  the  air  inside. 
These  unusual  locations  all  reduce  the  cost  of 
refrigeration,  an  important  item  in  Roquefort 
production . 

RESEARCHES  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shov/  that  the  distinctive  flavor,  appear- 
ance, and  texture  of  Roquefort  depend  more  on 
control  of  the  growth  of  molds  and  bacteria  than 
on  climate  or  type  of  herbage  in  the  pastures. 
Further  researches  show  that  cow's  milk,  as  well 
as  sheep's  milk  or  goat's  milk  may  be  used  to 
make  Roquefort  cheese.  Most  of  the  Roquefort 
hitherto  consumed  in  America  has  been  of  the 
sheep's  milk  variety,  imported  from  France. 
(For  further  information  on  Roquefort  cheese,  see 
page  13  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  September 
30,  1935.) 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  VITAMIN  VALUES 

[Concluded  from  page  10] 

So  even  though  more  special  attention  may  be 
called  for  to  make  sure  of  this  important  vita- 
min, the  rule  of  choosing  a  diet  based  on  a 
wide  variety  of  foods  still  holds  good. 

RICH  SOURCES  of  Vitamin  D  are  rare  in 
nature.  Richest  is  fish-liver  oil,  which  is 
still  the  choice  of  most  pediatricians  for  sup- 
plementing the  baby's  diet  the  year  around  and 
the  older  child's  diet  in  the  winter  months. 
It  gets  preferred  position  partly  because  of 
the  extra  Vitamin  A  it  offers  along  with  Vitamin  D . 

IRRADIATION  has  become  one  of  the 
highlights  of  modern  food  manufacture.  Thou- 
sands of  articles  are  irradiated  and  sold  for 
fancy  prices.  Experiments  have  yet  to  prove 
how  much  Vitamin  D  is  needed  for  people  who 
have  passed  the  first  2  danger  years  of  rickets. 
Many  authorities  think  that  grown  people  need 
no  more  each  day  than  what  is  found  naturally 
in  a  well-balanced  diet.  They  say  that  enough 
Vitamin  D  for  an  average  adult  each  day  is  in- 
cluded in  the  breakfast  egg  yolk.  Summer  eggs 
or  eggs  from  specially  fed  or  irradiated  hens 
are  richer  in  Vitamin  D. 

BEST  advice  from  the  nutritionists  for 
people  who  want  to  keep  bones  and  teeth  in  good 
shape  is  to  get  plenty  of  sunshine  in  judicious 
doses,  and  eat  a  wide  variety  of  food,  includ- 
ing plenty  of  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh 
green  vegetables,  with  any  additions  of  fish- 
liver  oils  or  irradiated  foods  the  doctor  may 
advise . 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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When  the  Government  Shops 


^  ^^J^e  niDre  deeply  tiTe 
roots  of  cooperatior\o 
are  planted  iatKe  soil 
of  America,  tke  more 
surely  will  ourAmericaa 
sysierrt  be  Icept  insulaled 
a^inst  tKe  inroads  of 
unAinericarb  or^niza- 
tions  and  institutions/'' 
HRJolley, 

AAA  Administrator 


WHEN  the  steamship  "Cali- 
fornia" set  sail  on  July  1, 
it  carried  to  England  the  members 
of  an  official  "Inquiry  on  Co- 
operative Enterprise  in  Europe." 
Heading  the  delegation,  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  is  Jacob 
Baker,  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. Other  members  are  Charles 
E.  Stuart,  consulting  engineer  of 
New  York  City,  and  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Export  Import 
Bank;  and  Leland  Olds,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority .  Associated  with 
the  members  are  two  outstanding 
farm  leaders,  nominated  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace:  Clifford  Gregory, 
editor  of  the  "Prairie  Farmer", 
Chicago,  and  Robin  Hood,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  National 
Cooperative  Council.  Women's 
part  in  European  cooperative 
movements  will  have  the  special 
attention  of  another  associate. 
Miss  Emily  C.  Bates,  from  the 
staff  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
cooperative  developments  in  this 
country,  the  Consumers'  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  North  Kansas 


City,  Mo.  Tage  Palm,  who  has 
been  field  adviser  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Self  Help  Cooperatives 
of  FERA,  accompanies  the  mem- 
bers as  interpreter  and  attache. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration has  also  sent  as  an 
observer,  E.  J.  Coil. 

ITINERARY  for  this  explora- 
tory group  will  be  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland,  possibly  Hungary, 
and  then  back  to  Great  Britain. 
In  each  country,  the  members  of 
this  inquiry  will  study  coopera- 
tive activities  in  marketing, 
purchasing,  housing,  credit, 
banking,  insurance,  and  electri- 
fication. They  will  investigate 
the  coordination  of  cooperative 
activities,  methods  of  operation, 
the  place  of  consumers'  coopera- 
tion in  the  economic  structure  of 
the  various  countries,  the  re- 
lation between  consumers'  and 
agricultural  cooperative  enter- 
prises. All  these  subjects  will 
form  part  of  the  report  which  the 
inquiry  members  will  submit  to 
the  President  when  the  group  re- 
turns to  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

SEATTLE'S  experiment  in  re- 
quiring meat  to  be  graded  and 
stamped  according  to  Government 
grades  is  giving  the  public 
"better  beef  with  no  advance  in 
price".  Dr.  F.  E.  Smith  of  the 
Seattle  Department  of  Health  and 
Sanitation  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association  in 
convention  in  Seattle  early  in 
July.  Details  of  Seattle's  ex- 
perience will  be  reported  later 
in  the  GUIDE  .  .  .  Meantime  come  re- 
ports from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  that  Government 
grading  of  meats  throughout  the 


country  is  leaping  ahead.  Some 
400,000,000  pounds  of  beef ,  lamb, 
pork,  veal,  and  sausage  prod- 
ucts during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing with  June  30  bore  Government 
stamps  telling  consumers  the 
quality  grade  of  the  meat.  This 
represented  a  gain  of  40  percent 
in  the  amount  of  meat  so  graded  in 
the  previous  year.  At  23  impor- 
tant shipping  and  consuming  mar- 
kets, meat  is  inspected,  graded, 
and  stamped  by  official  graders 
from  this  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  packers  or  deal- 
ers requesting  the  grading,  paying 
the  costs  which  work  out  to  a  tiny 
fraction  per  pound  of  meat.  New 
York  in  1924  first  received  meat 
grading  services.  Since  then  ex- 
pansion of  this  consumer  service 
has  been  steady. 

FARMERS'  cooperative  busi- 
ness organizations  are  the 
subject  of  an  exhaustive  handbook 
just  released  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  as  long 
as  a  supply  is  available  from 
that  Administration.  This  valu- 
able report,  under  the  title  of 
"Statistics  of  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive Business  Organizations, 
1920-1935",  which  is  liberally 
illustrated  with  maps  and  charts, 
reviews  the  development  of  co- 
operative types,  the  history  of 
sales  and  purchases  by  farmers, 
and  the  present  status  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  coopera- 
tives specializing  in  the  mar- 
keting of  cotton,  dairy,  forage, 
crops,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
grains,  livestock,  nuts,  poul- 
try, tobacco,  wool,  and  mohair. 
Cooperative  purchasing  of  farm 
supplies  and  associations  pro- 
viding other  business  services 
are  also  covered. 
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FIR-ST  ESTIMATES  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES 
FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUR-E 
EXPERTS  MEASUf^E  THE  POSSIBLE  INR.OADS 
MADE  BY  DROUGHT. 


f^lARLY  in  July  of  each  year,    food  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  make 
their  first  estimates  of  what  will  be  found  in 
the  national  larder  from  one  summer  to  the  next. 

THIS  year  such  official  estimates  have 
special  importance  to  consumers  who  have  been 
troubled  by  rumors  and  counter- rumors  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  drought  conditions  on  their 
market  baskets  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring. 

FIGURING  as  carefully  as  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  reports  gathered  up  to  July  1  from 
farmers  all  over  the  country,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  concludes  that  our  1936- 
37  food  supplies  in  general  appear  to  be  "ample 
for  domestic  consumption",   although  total  sup- 


plies may  be  3  percent  smaller  than  in  1935-36 
and  1  percent  under  the  drought-stricken  sup- 
plies of  1934-35. 

HOW  close  to  the  mark  of  actual  sup- 
plies this  estimate  comes  can  be  told  only  when 
more  harvests  are  in,  when  the  late  summer  count 
is  taken  of  livestock,  and  commercial  canners 
and  food  manufacturers  have  their  operations 
further  under  way. 

BEHIND  this  report  is  a  picture  of 
drought  which  has  touched,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  many  of  the  farming  areas  of  the  country. 
The  map  on  pages  12  and  13  shows  how  rainfall 
during  May  and  June  this  year  compared  with  that 
of  1934,  and  normal  rainfall  for  those  months. 
Checking   on    the   variations   between  producing 
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regions  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  under- 
standing how  different  kinds  of  agricultural 
products  are  affected  by  drought  conditions. 

LIGHTEST  rainfall,  compared  with  nor- 
mal, up  to  July  1  was  felt  in  the  eastern  wheat 
and  corn  area,  covering  such  States  as  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky;  and  in  spring  wheat  States,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  May 
and  June  rains  there  were  only  a  little  better 
than  half  as  heavy  as  in  normal  years  and  even 
smaller  than  in  1934. 

BY  NORMAL  standards,  west  coast 
States,  important  in  the  national  dietary  as 
producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fared  best, 
with  a  rainfall  in  May  and  June  which  was  larger 
than  average  and  than  in  1934. 

BETWEEN  these  extremes  come  the  rest 
of  the  farm  and  range  lands  of  the  country,  all 
of  them  reporting  less  rainfall  than  in  normal 
years,  and  less — in  every  case  but  the  range 
States — than  at  the  same  time  in  1934. 

INTENSE  heat  and  occasional  show- 
ers only,  which  continued  through 
the  first  half  of  July,  will  leave 
their  mark  on  the  national  store 
of  foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs.  Later  reports 
will  tell  how  severe  a  mark.  What  follows  is  the 
best  accounting  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture could  make  as  of  July  1.  Records  of 
previous  years  show  that,  even  with  the  minute 
care  and  caution  used  by  the  Government's  food 
forecasters,  later  estimates  sometimes  show 
wide  variations  from  early  ones  because  no  one 
has  yet  proved  a  sure  long-time  prophet  of 
weather.  At  this  stage  in  the  major  growing 
season,  changes  in  rainfall  and  temperature  can 
make  large  differences,  both  up  and  down,  in  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  cup  of  milk. 

NO  LESS  important  than  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  statement  that  food  sup- 
plies in  general  appear  to  be  "ample  for  domes- 
tic consumption",  are  the  estimates  of  supplies 
of  individual  foods.  Some  foods  have  already 
been  reduced;  others  give  promise  of  being 
above  average.  The  trick  for  careful  consumers, 
who  have  an  eye  for  nutritive  values,  is  to 
watch  supplies  of  foods  which  have  similar  food 
values  and  choose  from  among  them,  those  which 
are  more  ample,  and  therefore,  likely  to  be 
cheaper  in  months  to  come. 


M  M    TOP    of   the   list   comes  protective 

f  T  W  I  foods:  milk,  vegetables,  and 
I  I  I  I  fruits.  A  wise  buyer  puts  these 
first  on  her  market  list.  Sup- 
plies of  dairy  products  during  1935-36  were  re- 
ported the  largest  on  record.  From  July  1, 
1936,  to  the  end  of  June  1937,  the  experts  look 
to  a  reduction  of  about  2  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  this  quantity  does  prove  to  be 
available,  it  will  still  be  2  percent  greater 
than  average  supplies  in  the  years  1925-29. 

COST  of  feeding  cows  has  most  to  do  in 
determining  the  amount  of  milk  we  will  get.  It 
will  influence  the  number  of  dairy  cows  we  have 
and  the  amount  of  milk  each  gives.  There  were 
fewer  cows  on  farms  on  July  1  this  year  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  but  production  per  cow 
on  July  1  was  the  highest  for  that  date  since 
1931,  with  the  exception  of  last  year.  During 
summer  months  most  cows  feed  on  pasture.  Hot 
sun  had  badly  blistered  many  pasture  lands  by 
July  1.  Their  condition,  statisticians  report- 
ed, was  only  a  little  better  than  half  normal. 
This  was  the  poorest  July  1  record  for  pastures 
for  any  year  except  1934.  But  a  weather  turn 
to  the  good,  if  it  comes  in  time,  may  make  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  condition  of  pas- 
tures and  so  in  the  cost  of  feed  to  dairy  farmers 
and  in  the  cost  of  milk  to  "Jones  Street" 
consumers  who  want  to  fit  that  "satisfactory  al- 
lowance of  3  to  5  quarts  of  milk  a  week", 
recommended  by  health  experts,  into  the  family 
budget . 

IN  WINTER  months  pastures  fail 
and  farmers  depend  on  feedstuffs 
for  their  dairy  cows.  Up  to 
July  1,  the  cost  of  feed  was  not 
so  high  in  relation  to  the  prices  farmers  got 
for  milk.  Prospective  supplies  of  feed  grains 
on  that  date  were  somewhat  smaller  than  last 
year's  and  considerably  under  average.  Fore- 
casters do  not  look  for  as  bad  a  blow  this  year 
as  feed  supplies  got  in  1934  unless  the  great 
corn  crop — chief  of  the  feed  grains — shows  more 
damage.  Between  July  1  and  15,  further  weather 
reports  made  feed  prospects  less  brighter. 

ANOTHER  important  factor  which  will 
affect  the  amount  of  milk  we  get  this  winter 
will  be  the  price  of  beef.  The  reason  is  simple. 
This  rule  operates  all  the  time,  not  just  in 
drought  periods:  If  farmers  can  clear  more  money 
for  cattle  sold  for  beef  than  they  can  clear  on 
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ports.  Both 


the  milk  they  sell  from  dairy  cattle,  they  nat- 
urally will  shift — where  they  can — from  dairying 
into  meat  animal  producing.  If  shifting  takes 
place,  however,  it  is  more  likely  to  curtail 
the  amount  of  butter  than  the  amount  of  fluid 
milk  we  get. 

VEGETABLES,  another  protective 
food,  show  slight  shrinkage  in 
supply,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  as  judged  by  July  1  re- 
fresh and  canned  supplies  were 
expected  to  be  within  1  percent  of  the  amounts 
available  in  1935-36.  Compared  with  the  average 
for  1925-29,  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  may 
be  down  4  percent,  but  canned  vegetables  24 
percent  greater.  More  acres  planted  to  vege- 
tables for  canning  this  year  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  poorer  yields.  This  is  especially 
true  of  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  planted  for 
canning. 

NO  WORD  comes  yet  from  the  food 
forecasters  as  to  probable  sup- 
plies of  individual  vegetables — 
with  two  exceptions — on  the  long 
roster  we  usually  choose  from.  Supplies  of  all 
vegetables  are  not  likely  to  be  equally  affected. 
A  fairly  safe  generalization  for  economical  home 
buyers  is  that  ordinarily  more  expensive  greens 
are  no  better  in  food  value  than  cheap  ones. 

POTATOES  are  one  of  the  two  vegetables 
on  which  predictions  have  been  made.  Here  a 
major  reduction  may  take  place  for  a  reason 
quite  distinct  from  the  drought.  According  to 
July  1  conditions  white  potato  supplies  may 
prove  to  be  only  four-fifths  the  size  of  last 
year's  fairly  large  crop,  and  10  percent  below 
the  average  for  1924-29.  Sweetpotatoes  may  be 
three-quarters  the  size  of  1935 's  crop,  but 
even  with  this  reduction,  the  supply  would  be  3 
percent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  years 
1925-29. 

LOW  POTATO  prices  for  2  years 
running  have  a  way  of  discourag- 
ing farmers  from  planting  so 
many  acres  the  third  year  which 
follows  those  two.  We  described  this  cycle  in 
our  February  10,  1936,  issue.  Acreage  planted 
this  year  followed  in  that  cycle  after  low  1934 
and  1935  prices.  In  addition  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  acres  planted,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
expected  to  be  below  normal. 


PREDICTIONS  on  potato  supplies,  how- 
ever, like  some  others,  may  prove  later  to  be 
far  off  the  mark.  In  7  out  of  the  last  12  years, 
July  1  estimates  of  the  yield  per  acre  have  later 
proved  to  have  understated  the  final  returns. 
The  largest  part  of  our  potato  supply  comes  from 
northern  States.  By  July  1,  the  crop  in  these 
States  has  only  started  its  growth.  Much  safer 
estimates  of  potato  supplies  for  the  coming 
winter  and  spring  can  be  made  around  the  middle 
of  August. 

NEXT  great  vegetable  standby  is 
dried  beans  or  peas.  Next  to 
grains  these  are  probably  our 
cheapest  crop.  Supplies  last 
year  were  huge.  This  year  they  are  expected  to 
be  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1935-36  but  24 
percent  greater  than  the  average  for  1924-29. 

LATE  spring  frost,  rather  than 
drought,  is  responsible  for  the  darker  picture 
presented  by  probable  fruit  supplies.  Fresh 
fruit  crops,  the  statisticians  believe,  may  be 
17  percent  smaller  than  in  1935-36  which  would 
bring  them  down  to  3  percent  below  the  average 
of  1925-29.  Apple  and  peach  crops  appear  to  be 
the  smallest  since  1921;  grapes,  the  smallest 
since  1931;  cherries  also  are  unusually  scarce. 
Against  these  minus  signs  are  plus  signs  for 
crops  of  pears  and  citrus  fruits  which  promise 
to  be  plentiful. 

[Continued  on  page  17] 

LATE  DROUGHT  FLASH 

WEATHER  between  July  1  and  27  contin- 
ued unfavorable  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  leav- 
ing  average    growing   conditions    little    if  any 

better   than  at   the   same   season   in  1934  

Rains  and  heat  in  the  next  week  or  10  days  will 
have  extraordinary  significance,  but  so  large  an 
acreage  of  corn  was  burned  by  July's  heat  that 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  supply  of  feed  grain 
appears  to  be  less  than  in  any  recent  year 
except  1934.  Hay  supplies  will  be  short,  but 
less    seriously   so   This   means    that  in- 

stead of  the  big  increase  in  hogs  and  hens 
that  was  expected  to  take  place  this  year  there 
will  be  heavy  marketings  this  fall  and  only 
small  increases   in   the  number   carried  through 

the   winter   Supplies    of   beef   should  be 

less    seriously    affected   The    supply  of 

dairy  products  has  already  been  affected  but 
no  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  cows  is 
expected  and  milk  production  will  increase 
again  with  a  new  pasture  season. 
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EARGEST  consiimer  in  the  United 
States  is  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  its  daily  work,  touching 
almost  every  field  of  human  activity, 
the  Government  buys  and  uses  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities — foods,  textiles,  house- 
hold supplies,  building  materials, 
machinery,  automobiles — everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  complex  of 
every-day  life.  These  supplies  are 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  Government  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  and  the  various  Government  departments 
and  offices.  But  Uncle  Sam  is  a  wise  purchaser. 
When  he  buys  anything,  he  wants  to  get  what  he  pays 
for.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been 
helping  him,  as  a  large  consumer,  to  make  sure. 

CONTINUOUS  research  and  testing  at  the 
Bureau  have  brought  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 
The  Bureau  has  also  worked  with  industry  to  set 
up  standards  for  judging  the  value  of  articles 
in    trade    and    commerce.     Simplified  practice. 


Federal  specifications,  commercial  standards — 
all  these  terms  represent  ways  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  helping  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  contract  purchasers,  and 
small  consumers  to  buy  wisely  and  well. 

EIGHTY  PERCENT  of  business  in  many 
industries  is  confined  to  only  20  percent  of  the 
types  of  goods  they  offer  for  sale.  All  other 
types  v/hich  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  must 
carry  are  a  dead  weight  on  his  hands,  and  result 
in  higher  prices  to  consumers.  Individual  busi- 
ness men  cannot  reduce  the  number  of  items  they 
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This  walking  machine^ 
devised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  cleverly 
reproduces  the  strain 
on  shoes  produced  by 
ordinary  walking  in 
order  to  test  the  en- 
durance of  shoe  upper 


leather,  linings, 
stitches,  and  heels. 
The  machine  is  oper- 
ated by  a  conveyor 
belt  driven  over  a  bed 
of  rollers  which  pro- 
vides the  walking  sur- 
face. 


carry,  because  they  must  meet  the  competition 
of  their  fellows.  Mr.  Jones,  competing  with 
Mr.  Smith,  must  be  able  to  sell  to  the  public 
the  same  new  designs  which  Mr.  Smith  sells, 
even  though  Jones  and  Smith  together  sell  only 
a  tiny  number  of  the  new  designs.  In  one  ex- 
treme case,  3,614  styles  and  colors  were  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  only  10  percent  of  a 
certain  line  of  business,  while  70  styles  and 
colors  accounted  for  the  other  90  percent.  If 
this  top-heavy  pyramid  continued  to  grow,  it 
would  soon  fall  and  perhaps  take  100  percent  of 
the  business  with  it,  because  the  tremendous 
number  of  slow-moving  "extra"  styles  and  colors 
was  skyrocketing  the  cost  of  the  70  types  most 
used . 

ONLY  an  impartial  central  agency  can 
bring  together  all  groups  interested  in  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  unnecessary  or  slow-moving 
styles  and  types  of  goods.  The  Division  of  Sim- 
plified Practice  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
such  an  agency,  for  it  encourages  industry 
whenever  possible  to  develop  simplified  practice 
recommendations  and  to  make  them  effective.  Re- 
duction of  the  number  of  sizes  and  types  should 
mean  genuine  savings  to  consumers.  Sixty— five 
different  sizes  of  jars  and  glasses — 40  for  pre- 


serves, 25  for  jellies — graced  grocers'  shelves 
a  few  years  ago.  The  waste  was  obvious,  and 
also  the  confusion  to  the  consumer,  who  could 
rarely  tell  how  much  he  was  paying  per  ounce  of 
food.  Representatives  of  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers  held  a  series  of  con- 
ferences and  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of 
different  preserve  jars  from  40  to  9,  and  jelly 
glasses  from  25  to  7.  Most  of  the  people  inter- 
ested agreed  in  writing  to  accept  the  revised 
schedule  and  to  publicize  it  widely. 

REDUCTION  in  the  number  of  different 
containers  makes  shopping  just  so  much  simpler 
for  the  average  consumer.  It  also  sets  the 
stage  for  lower  prices,  since  manufacturers,  by 
putting  their  faster-selling  sizes  on  a  mass- 
production  basis,  are  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
making  each  individual  jelly  glass  or  preserve 
jar. 

SOME  160  recommendations  for  simpli- 
fied practice  are  now  in  operation.  They  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  products,  including  milk 
bottles,  cans  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  con- 
tainers for  extracted  honey,  salt  packages, 
photographic  paper,  surgical  dressings,  and 
hospital  beds.     Revisions  and  further  simplifi- 
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cations  are  made  whenever  necessary.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  publishes  a  leaflet  for  each  product 
and  revises  the  leaflet  when  the  industry  asks 
for  changes.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, along  with  a  host  of  smaller  con- 
sumers, do  their  purchasing  according  to  sim- 
plified practice  recommendations.  This  method 
of  simplifying  business  and  reducing  costs  is 
constantly  referred  to  and  advocated  in  catalogs 
and  trade  literature,  textbooks,  yearbooks, 
handbooks,  and  magazines. 

FEDERAL  specification  v/ork  is  another 
of  the  helps  afforded  Uncle  Sam  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Public  money  pays  for  the  goods 
purchased  by  the  Government,  and  public  welfare 
demands  that  goods  purchased  with  this  money 
measure  up  to  certain  standards. 

UNLIKE  most  ordinary  consumers.  Uncle 
Sam  never  goes  to  market  without  first  writing 
down  carefully  the  exact  quality  of  the  goods 
he  wishes  to  buy.  When  he  wants  to  buy  blankets 
for  a  Government  hospital,  or  electric  bulbs  for 
public  buildings,  or  typewriter  ribbons  for  his 
offices,  he  prepares  a  printed  "specification." 
This  specification  is  a  definite  statement  tell- 
ing just  what  Uncle  Sam  needs  and  expects  to  get 
in  his  blankets,  his  electric  bulbs,  his  type- 
writer ribbons,  or  anything  else  he  wants  to 
buy.  It  is  a  statement  of  quality  which  must 
be  met,  and  measured  by  test.  Prospective  mer- 
chants to  the  Government  have  to  know 
what  these  standards  are,  and  Uncle 
Sam  gives  specific  information  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  sell  to  him. 


Government  wishes  to  purchase.  This  is  the 
procedure.  The  "Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalog", 
containing  requirements  for  sheets,  states 
that  "the  material  shall  be  made  of  thoroughly 
cleaned  cotton  free  from  waste."  In  workman- 
ship it  demands  that  every  sheet  be  "free  from 
avoidable  imperfections  in  manufacture  and  from 
defects  or  blemishes  affecting  the  appearance 
or  serviceability."  There  must  be  no  less  than 
74  threads  per  inch  in  the  warp  and  66  in  the 
filling.  The  minimum  allowable  weight  is  4.6 
ounces  per  square  yard.  Hems  must  be  2  inches 
at  each  end,  or  1  inch  at  one  end  and  3  inches 
at  the  other.  Nor  may  there  be  less  than  14 
stitches  to  the  inch.  Another  requirement  is  a 
minimum  breaking  strength  of  70  pounds  in  the 
warp  and  70  pounds  in  the  filling.  Furthermore, 
the  sheets  must  measure  up  to  definite  lengths 
and  widths  as  specified  in  the  leaflet. 

ALL  SET,  now,  to  shop  for  sheets  of 
carefully  defined  quality,  the  Government  ad- 
vertises for  bids.  Bidders  know  they  stand  a 
poor  chance  of  landing  an  order  from  so  careful 
a  consumer  unless  their  products  measure  up  to 
minimum  requirements. 

LOWEST  BIDDERS  get  Government  orders. 
Before  they  get  their  money,  however,  the  appro- 
priate Government  agency — the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  case  of  some  food  pur- 
chases, the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  most  other 
instances — tests  the  delivered  goods  to  see 
whether  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  speci- 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  technical 
groups,  working  under  the  Federal 
Specifications  Executive  Committee, 
prepare  the  specification  require- 
ments for  individual  items.  The  Com- 
mittee itself,  composed  of  experts  in 
various  lines,  is  headed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. A  great  deal  of  preliminary 
laboratory  study  and  testing  is 
necessary  before  a  specification  can 
be  written,  and  much  of  this  study  is 
carried  on  by  chemists,  physicists,  and 
engineers  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 


bleached 


SUPPOSE,  for  example,  it  is 
cotton    sheets    which  the 


In  testing  elasticity  in 
dockings,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  uses  this  ma- 
chine.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  stocking  is  placed 
over  two  horizontal  arms. 
A  weight  is  then  attached 
near  the  ankle,  and 
garter  clasps,  attached  to 
a  spring,  are  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  stocking. 
The  horizontal  arms  are 
alternately  drawn  closer 
together  and  moved  far- 
ther apart  to  produce 
stresses  similar  to  those 
in  actual  use.  A  defec- 
tive stocking  will  with- 
stand only  a  few  cycles  of 
this  machine  operation. 
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A  test  pulley  is  driven  at  a  surface  speed  of  30 
miles  an  hovir  in  the  endurance  test  for  tires. 
The  tire  is  mounted  on  a  wheel,  carried  on  a 
moveable  carriage,  and  pressed  against  the 
pulley  with  the  desired  axle  load.  Cleats  are 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pulley  to  simulate 
bumps  on  the  road. 


Once  every  20  minutes  this 
cylinder  revolves  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  weather- 
ing test  of  paints.  Samples 
of  paint  are  exposed  to  the 
light  of  a  carbon  arc  lamp 
and  to  an  intermittent  water 
spray,  to  simulate  sun  and 
rain.  By  this  means  a  year's 
exposure  outdoors  can  be 
dupHcated  in  a  couple  of 
weeks. 


many  items  moving  in 
daily  trade — form  an- 
other part  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  o  f 
Standards .  While  Gov- 
ernment experts  pre- 
pare Federal  specifi- 
cations as  a  basis  for 
official  Government 
purchases,  industry 
itself  voluntarily 
sets  up  commercial 
standards  as  a  basis 
for  daily  trade.  Here 
again  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  acts  as  a  central  coordinating  agency 
for  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers  in 
promoting  and  publicizing  the  use  and  observance 
of  trade  standards. 

FIFTY-NINE  different  commercial 
standards,  applying  to  many  industries,  are  now 
in  effect.  For  some  of  the  items  there  has 
never  before  been  any  attempt  at  standardiza- 
tion. Among  the  commodities  for  which  standards 
have  been  promulgated  are  men's  pajamas,  wool 
blankets,  clinical  thermometers,  dress  patterns, 
boys'  blouses,  knit  underwear,  and  hosiery 
lengths. 


This  carpet  wear-testing  machine  reproduces  all  the 
pressure,  twisting,  and  scuffing  a  carpet  suffers  when 
people  walk  on  it. 

fication.  If  sheets,  for  example,  show  the 
right  length,  width,  hem,  thread  count,  and 
breaking  strength,  as  explained  in  the  Federal 
specification,  the  Government  accepts  them. 
Otherwise,  they  are  returned,  and  the  order 
goes  to  the  next  lowest  bidder. 

COMMERCIAL  standards — nationally-rec- 
ognized bases  for  testing,  grading,  and  labeling 


PAJAMA  coats  of  size  "C",  for  example, 
under  one  commercial  standard,  should  be  ZO^ 
inches  long  and  measure  50  inches  at  the  chest. 
The  armhole  should  be  22  inches  around,  the 
sleeve  bottom  13  inches  around.  The  sleeve  it- 
self should  be  33|-  inches  long,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  coat  50  inches  around.  Similar  measure- 
ments for  pajama  trousers,  and  for  all  sizes — 
"A",  "B",  "C",  and  "D"  are  defined.  The  promul- 
gation of  this  commercial  standard  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  consumer  to  be  fairly  certain 
that  size  "C",   if  it  has  fit  him  once,   and  he 

[Concluded  on  page  21] 
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Progress  in  pinning  def- 
inite medninqs  to  the 
words  ^Jam"jelly"and 
'preserves" 

OUSEWIVES  over  their  preserving  kettles 
through  summer  after  summer  have  set  a 
standard  strong  enough  to  convict  food  merchants 
in  a  court  of  law.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
officials,  by  proving  that  jars  of  so— called 
strawberry  preserves  did  not  contain  as  many 
strawberries  as  consumers  with  home  methods  of 
preserve  making  in  mind  would  expect,  have  won 
decisions  supporting  their  contention  that  the 
jars  were  incorrectly  labeled  and  so  had  moved 
illegally  in  interstate  commerce. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  "pound-for-pound"  rec- 
ipe forms  the  basis — roughly  or  precisely — for 
all  jam,  jelly,  and  preserve  standards.  Not 
only  does  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  base 
its  regulation  of  interstate  shipment  of  these 
foods  on  the  homely  tradition,  but  the  preserv- 
ing industry  used  it  in  drawing  up  its  NRA  code 
and  again  in  planning  the  present  proposed  fair 


Reading  the  label  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  buying  jams 
and  jellies  on  the  market. 


trade  practice  code  to  be  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Government  uses  specifi- 
cations following  similar  lines. 

PROPORTION  of  fruit  to  sugar  is  the 
real  criterion  of  value  in  jams,  jellies,  and 
preserves.  The  more  fruit  the  better  and  more 
valuable  the  product.  The  old  rule  of  a  poiind 
of  fruit  to  every  pound  of  sugar  is  the  minimum 
fruit  content  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  for  home  manufacturers.  Depending  on 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  fruit 
used,  the  Bureau's  recommended  ratio  runs  from 
one  cup  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice  for  one  cup  of 
sugar  all  the  way  up  to  one  cup  of  fruit  for 
every  3/4  cup  of  sugar.* 

COM.IERCIAL  PRODUCTS  need  not  measure 
up  quite  so  high  as  the  home-maker's  ideal. 
Under  present  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ad- 
visory regulations  and  most  other  standards,  a 
jar  is  correctly  labeled  as  jam  or  preserves 

'Consumers  may  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  free  mimeographed  detailed  instructions  entitled 
"FRUIT  JELLIES,  PRESERVES,  JAMS,  MARMALADES,  CONSERVES,  AND 
BUTTERS." 
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when  its  contents  started  in  the  manufacturing 
process  as  a  mixture  of  45  parts  of  fruit  to  55 
of  sugar  or  sugar  sirup.  Products  which  fail  to 
measure  up  to  this  standard  must,  if  shipped  across 
State  lines,  be  labeled  "Imitation."  For  jelly,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  definition  does  not 
set  a  numerical  ratio,  but  implies  the  proper  mix- 
ture by  limiting  the  ingredients  to  fruit  juice, 
sugar,  and  water.  If  manufacturers  follow  this 
definition  strictly  and  do  not  add  outside  gela- 
tinizing to  the  mixture,  their  product  is  sure  to 
be  correctly  balanced  since  it  would  not  jell 
without  the  full  complement  of 
fruit  juice. 


TIMES  have  changed, 
modifying  the  housewife's  jelly- 
making  standards,  and  with  them 
the  interpretation  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  defini- 
tion, but  still  the  intention  of 
all  standards  is  to  keep  the 
fruit  content  at  the  same  high 
level  in  relation  to  sugar. 


Straining,  filling 
the  jars,  sealing, 
and  labeling  com- 
plete the  recom- 
mended smal. 
batch  of  home- 
made jelly. 


Gentle  crushing 
starts  the  juice  as 
the  first  step  in 
jeUy  making  .  .  . 
Proportions  of  fruit 
and  sugar  depend 
on  the  type  of  fruit; 
but  home  econo- 
mists never  advise 
a  ratio  of  less  than 
a  cup  of  fruit  juice 
to  a  cup  of  sugar. 


COIvIPLICATING  the  j  ob 
of  keeping  fruit  content  up  to 
par  have  come  new  ways  to  over- 
ride the  old— fashioned  restric- 
tions of  nature  in  the  matter 
of  the  pectins  and  acids  that 
make  jelly  of  fruit. 


ONCE  everyone  took  it 
for  granted  that  what  was  in 
the  natural  fruit  itself  deter- 
mined the  resulting  product. 
Some  fruits  would  jell  and  some 
would  not .  If  nature  had  provided 
enough  pectin  and  acid  in  a  fruit,  and  if  the  fruit 
were  used  at  the  moment  of  its  life  when  these 
proportions  were  just  right,  a  skillful  jelly-maker 
could  make  good  jelly  of  the  fruit  by  adding  the 
right  amoiint  of  sugar.  If  nature  had  not  done  right 
by  the  fruit,    it  was  mixed  with  a  fruit  that  had 

enough  pectin  for  both  and  labeled  "quince  and  ", 

or  "apple  and  "  ,  or  used  only  f  or  j  ams  andpreserves  . 

The  job  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  then 
was  clear.  Their  definition  of  jelly  as  nothing 
but  fruit,  sugar,  and  water  dates  from  those  days. 

[Continned  on  page  22] 
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HOW  THIS  SPB 


G'S  RAINS  MEASURE  UP 


normal"  (an  average  of  records  for 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 


A  CONSUMERS'  DIG€ST 

Of  LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  AND  PASSED 

IN  m£  LAST  CONGRfSS 


AGRICULTURAL  INCOME 


^CNOTHER  Congress,  the  74th,  which  convened  in  Washington 
Jm  A  on  January  3,  1935,  adjourned  on  June  20,  1936.  The  first 
session  stuck  to  its  work  until  late  in  August  of  1935,  and  the 
second  session  convened  January  3,  1936. 

DURING  the  13^/2  months  the  lawmakers  were  in  Washington, 
thousands  of  legislative  bills  were  introduced  and  debated. 
Many  of  these  bills  died  in  the  Congressional  Committees  to 
which  they  were  referred  for  further  consideration.  Public  hear- 
ings were  held  on  those  of  greatest  importance.  Some  of  these 
bills  were  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate.  They  became 
public  law  when  approved  by  the  President. 

MAJOR  legislation,  touching  on  food  supplies  or  costs  passed 
by  the  last  session,  included  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  Price  Discrimination 
Act,  adoption  of  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
sugar  quota  act,  and  an  expansion  of  the  agricultural  income 
and  cost  of  distribution  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


PART  I 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 
AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT 

EPLACING  that  part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  relating  to  production  adjustments 
of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  which  was 
invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  6, 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
bill  became  law  on  February  29,  when  approved 
by  the  President.  It  had  passed  the  Senate  on 
February  15,  56  to  20,  and  the  House  on  February 
21,  267  to  97. 

THE  PURPOSE  of  the  act  is  "to  promote 
the  conservation  and  profitable  use  of  the  agri- 


cultural land  resources  of  the  country  by  ex- 
tending temporary  Federal  aid  to  farmers  and  by 
providing  for  a  permanent  policy  of  Federal  aid 
to  States  for  such  purposes." 

OBJECTIVES  under  the  act  include:  (1) 
preservation  and  improvement  of  soil  fertility; 
(2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  land;  (3)  diminution  of  exploitation 
and  unscientific  use  of  national  soil  resources; 
(4)  protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against  the 
results  of  soil  erosion,  for  the  purpose  of  aid—  i 
ing  flood  control  and  maintaining  navigability;  i; 
and,   after  the  States  have  passed  the  required 
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legislation  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  programs;  (5)  re- 
establishment  of  the  ratio  between  purchasing 
power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms  and 
that  of  the  income  per  person  not  on  farms  which 
prevailed  during  the  5-year  period,  August  1909 
to  July  1914,  inclusive,  and  the  maintenance  of 
this  ratio. 

CONSUMER  protection  is  provided  by  the 
act.  Powers  conferred  by  the  act  are  not  to  be 
used  to  lower  the  production  of  supplies  of  food 
and  fibers  below  the  quantities  required  to 
supply  "normal"  human  needs.  "Normal"  needs  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  the  records  of  human  consumption  in  the 
years  1920  to  1929,  inclusive.  In  setting  up 
the  yardstick  for  "normal",  consideration  is 
given  to  the  increase  in  population,  the  quan- 
tities of  any  commodity  forced  into  domestic 
consumption  by  decline  of  exports  in  the  base 
period,  supplies  of  substitute  foods  available 
for  consumption,  and  current  trends  in  domestic 
consumption. 

FAF?MERS  receive  payments  under  the  new 
program  when  they  take  definite  action  to  con- 
serve the  soil.  Goal  for  1936  includes  an  in- 
crease of  crop  land  devoted  to  soil-improving 
and  soil-conserving  crops  to  30  million  acres 
above  the  1930  level.  Two  types  of  payments 
for  1936  are  made  to  farmers  who  participate  in 
the  program.  First  type  is  a  soil-conserving 
payment  for  taking  land  out  of  production  of 
soil-depleting  crops;  the  second  is  a  soil- 
building  payment  for  putting  land  into  soil- 
building  crops  or  for  other  soil-building  prac- 
tices. Payment  goes  to  the  individual  farmer 
after  actual  evidence  is  submitted  and  certified 
by  the  county  committee  indicating  that  he  has 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  No  con- 
tracts are  made  with  farmers.  State  committees, 
county  and  community  committees  have  been  set  up 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  to  administer  the  act. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  after  January  1, 
1938,  will  be  made  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
States  which  pass  soil  conservation  legisla- 
tion. State  programs  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

APPROXIMATELY  $470,000,000  is  avail- 
able for  the  soil  conservation  and  soil  building 
program,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  act 
during  1936-37. 


COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 

NEW  LEGISLATION  to  regulate  future 
trading  on  commodity  exchanges  was  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  June  15.  Congress  amended 
the  Grain  Futures  Act  and  gave  it  a  new  name — 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  recommended  a  com- 
modity exchange  bill  in  a  special  message  to  the 
73d  Congress.  A  bill,  H.  R.  6772,  passed  the 
House  during  the  first  session  of  the  74th 
Congress.  Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  April 
21—23,  and  a  modified  bill  passed  the  Senate 
May  29,  62-16.  Changes  made  in  the  Senate  v/ere 
accepted  by  the  House,  June  3,  and  became  law 
June  15. 

PURPOSE  of  the  act— Public  No.  675— 
is  "to  amend  the  Grain  Futures  Act  to  prevent 
and  remove  obstructions  and  burdens  upon  the 
interstate  commerce  in  grains  and  other  commod- 
ities by  regulating  transactions  upon  the  com- 
modity exchanges."  Authority  is  also  given  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission,  comprising  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  "to  limit  or 
abolish  short  selling  and  to  curb  manipulation." 

SINCE  1922  the  Grain  Futures  Adminis- 
tration has  regulated  futures  trading  in  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. The  last  session  increased  the  powers  of 
the  Commission,  and  added  cotton,  rice,  mill 
feeds,  butter,  eggs,  and  Irish  potatoes  to  the 
list  of  commodities.  Neither  the  amendments  nor 
the  provisions  of  the  original  act  become  effec- 
tive as  to  these  new  commodities  until  September 
13,  1936.  No  money  was  appropriated  to  execute 
the  new  provisions. 

THERE  are  two  general  types  of  trading 
on  the  commodity  exchanges — cash  and  futures 
trading.  Futures  trading  in  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  buying  and  selling  of  contracts 
to  deliver  wheat  sometime  in  the  future.  Trad- 
ers sell  wheat  not  actually  in  their  possession. 
They  buy  and  sell  wheat  that  will  be  harvested 
and  brought  to  market  in  the  future.  Both  cash 
and  future  prices  are  quoted  on  the  exchange. 

BIG  speculators,  dealing  in  futures, 
have  been  known  to  buy  wheat  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  bushels.  The  market  cannot  absorb 
such  large  quantities  without  affecting  prices. 
Price  variations  sometimes  result  without  regard 
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to  the  demand  and  supply  conditions  of  wheat 
actually  in  existence.  Wheat  prices  have  been 
known  to  vary  as  much  as  50  percent  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Experience  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Futures  Administration  indicates  that 
these  wide  fluctuations  in  price  often  are 
coupled  directly  with  the  transactions  of  some 
large  operator. 

LIMITS  can  be  placed,  under  the  new 
law,  on  the  speculative  operations  of  indi- 
viduals who  trade  in  large  volumes.  This  is  one 
of  the  ways  the  new  legislation  is  intended  to 
curb  excessive  speculation  and  prevent  wide 
price  fluctuations. 

THE  Commodity  Exchange  Administration 
will  administer  the  new  act.  This  is  the  former 
Grain  Futures  Administration.  To  supervise  the 
future  trading  in  various  commodity  exchanges 
throughout  the  country,  the  Administration  will 
observe  trading  operations;  compile  and  publish 
daily  reports  on  volume  of  trading;  examine 
gossip  items  and  market  news  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and 
market  information;  prevent  overbuying  and  over- 
selling; and  investigate  complaints  and  punish 
violators . 

SUGAR  QUOTA  SYSTEM 

ON  June  19,  1936,  Presidenx  Roosevelt 
gave  his  approval  to  the  Jones-0 'Uahoney  Reso- 
lution, repealing  the  tax  and  contract  pro- 
visions of  the  Jones-Cos  tigaji  Sugar  Act  and 
adopting  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  quotas  fixed  under  that  act,  to  be  in 
effect  until  December  31,  1937.  The  quota  sys- 
tem determines  the  amounts  of  sugar  which  may 
be  marketed  in  the  continental  United  States 
during  each  year  from  all  areas  supplying  that 
market.  Quotas  are  enlarged  whenever  necessary 
to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  consumer. 

UNDERTAKEN  in  1934  to  remedy  the  de- 
pression on  world  sugar  markets,  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  sugar  program  was  to  secure  a 
more  stable  income  for  sugar  producers. 

CONSUMER  safeguards  were  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  original  Jones-Costigan  Sugar 
Act  and  repeated  in  the  new  Jones-0 'Mahoney 
Resolution.  This  safeguard  provides  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  consumption  estimate  at  such  in- 
tervals as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  find 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  actual  requirements 
of  consximers.     Quotas  set  for  sugar  to  be  mar- 


keted in  the  United  States  must  be  made  in  view 
of  consumer  needs  and  demand. 

TWICE  since  the  first  of  the  year 
quotas  have  been  raised.  Originally  set  at 
6,434,088  tons  for  the  calendar  year  1936,  this 
total  was  increased  to  6,609,625  on  April  10, 
and  to  6,812,687  on  June  19.  Such  changes  were 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  original  act 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  revise  the  estimates  of  sugar  requirements 
during  the  year  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
consvuner  needs. 

SURPLUS  FOODS  TO  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

SECTION  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  as  amended  and  approved  in  1936  pro- 
vided that  30  percent  of  the  annual  receipts 
collected  under  the  custom  laws  could  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  First,  to  encour- 
age the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products;  second,  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  agricultural  commodities  Eind 
products  by  diversion  from  the  normal  channels 
of  trade;  and  third,  for  reestablishing  farmers' 
purchasing  power  by  making  pajnnents  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  production  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  for  domestic  consumption. 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  what  constitutes  diversion, 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
normal  production  for  domestic  consumption. 
Under  the  amendment  the  Secretary  can  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  including 
purchases  of  food  for  donation  to  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  distribution 
to  relief  families,  if  he  finds  that  this  will 
encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
TO  EXPAND  OPERATIONS 

A  BILL  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  S3, 000, 000  to 
S100,000,000  was  signed  by  the  President,  April 
10.  This  will  enable  the  corporation  to  expand 
its  operations  of  making  direct  loans  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  carrying 
and  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  corporation  is  authorized  under 
existing  law  to  buy,  hold,  sell,  lend  upon,  and 
otherwise  deal  in  agricultural  commodities. 

[Part  II  of  tiiis  review  of  new  and  proposed  legislation  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE] 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 
ON  YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR  1936-1937 

[Contiiiued  from  page  5] 

CANNED  FRUITS  from  commercial 
sources  may  run  5  percent  behind 
1935-36  supplies  but  larger  than 
the  1925-29  average  and  larger 
than  supplies  in  any  other  recent  year.  Smaller 
quantities  are  expected  in  canned  apples,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  cherries.  Larger  supplies  of 
other  canned  fruits  are  looked  for. 

DRIED  FRUITS  may  measure  18  per- 
cent below  supplies  in  1935-36, 
and  13  percent  less  than  average. 
Here  again  late  spring  frosts  cut 
short  crops  of  apples,  grapes,  and  prunes,  for 
dried  purposes.  Larger  packs  of  dried  apricots 
and  peaches  are  expected. 

MEAT,  FISH,  EGGS,  AND  CHEESE  be- 
long  together  as  similar  in  many 


ways  in  the  food  nutrients  they 
contain.  How  much  meat  we  shall 
have  depends  very  largely  on  the  size  of  the 
corn  crop,  which  is  still  fairly  young,  and  of 
other  feed  crops.  Feed  costs  are  as  important 
here  as  in  the  case  of  milk.  June  reports  on 
pigs  forecast  a  production  of  pork  and  pork 
products  larger  than  last  year,  but  prospects 
are  for  a  decrease  in  beef,  veal,  and  lamb  sup- 
plies which  probably  will  more  than  offset  the 
increased  pork  supply.  If  predictions  come 
true,  total  meat  supplies — not  counting  poul- 
try— will  be  about  4  percent  less  than  in  1935- 
36  and  9  percent  less  than  the  average  retained 
for  domestic  consumption  in  1925-29.  Note  to 
economical  purchasers:  for  practical  purposes, 
as  far  as  food  values  go,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  beef,  veal,  pork,  or  lamb,  and 
the  cheapest  cuts  are  just  as  nutritious  as  the 
more  expensive  ones. 

MORE  CHICKEN  in  1936-37  than  last 
year  may  be  in  line  for  con- 
sumers. At  least,  the  forecast- 
ers estimate  supplies  may  be  2 
percent  greater,  but  still  5  percent  vmder 
1925-29  supplies.  This  prediction  depends  in 
large  measure,  again,  on  feed  being  available 
at  prices  which  encourage  farmers  to  develop 
their  1936  hatch  to  maturity.  If  feed  prices 
become  too  high  to  justify  farmers  in  expanding 


their  laying  flocks,  then  possibly  more  poultry 
meat  will  be  marketed  than  is  now  expected,  and 
fewer  eggs. 

EGGS — Nature's  prize  food  package — 
may  be  more  generous  in  supply,  too.  The  esti- 
mates are  for  a  4  percent  increase  over  1935-36, 
though  this  amount  will  be  5  percent  smaller 
than  supplies  in  1925-29. 

CHEESE  supplies,  not  forecast  as  yet, 
will  be  affected  by  the  same  factors  as  milk, 
discussed  earlier. 

THIRD  GROUP  of  foods  important  in 
every  diet  includes  the  cereals,  bread,  and 
rice.  Chief  of  these,  of  course,  is  wheat. 
Next  year's  supply  is  counted  to  be  2  percent 
under  1935-36  and  21  percent  smaller  than  the 
average  for  1925-29  when  this  country  was  pro- 
ducing so  much  wheat  that  it  was  selling  large 
quantities  abroad. 

TOTAL  WHEAT  supplies  are  less  impor- 
tant to  bread  and  flour  buyers  than  are  supplies 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wheat  because  different 
wheats  are  used  for  different  purposes.  The 
five  main  commercial  classes  of  wheat  (described 
in  our  Oct.  28,  1935,  issue)  are:  hard  red  win- 
ter; soft  red  winter;  hard  red  spring;  common 
white;  and  durum.  Hard  red  winter  and  hard  red 
spring  are  the  wheats  from  which  most  of  the 
bread  flours  are  made.  Supplies  of  these,  more 
than  the  other  types,  will  affect  bread  prices 
next  7/inter  and  spring. 

HARD  RED  WINTER  WHEAT,  on  July  1, 
appeared  to  be  some  60,000,000  bushels  greater 
in  supply  than  in  1935-36.  Condition  of  hard 
red  spring  wheat,  harder  to  estimate  at  this 
time,  gave  the  forecasters  groxinds  for  believing 
the  supply  would  be  considerably  below  last 
year's.  Official  opinion  is  that  total  supplies 
of  all  hard  wheat  will  probably  be  no  greater 
than  last  year.  Supplies  of  hard  white  wheat, 
used  for  bread  making  in  far  western  States,  do 
not  affect  general  supplies  outside  that  area. 

SOFT  RED  AND  WHITE  WHEATS,  from  which 
most  pastry  flours  come,  are  expected  to  be  more 
than  enough  in  supply  to  take  care  of  usual 
demands.  A  limited  amount  of  soft  wheat,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  surplus  of  hard  red 
winter  wheat  may  compensate  for  shortages  in 
hard  red  spring  wheat.     Supplies  of  durum,  which 

[Concluded  on  page  20] 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 


JUNE  15  JUNE  15      JUNE  18    JUNE  16 

1929  1933        1935  1936 
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Your  Food  Costs 

ITJI IGHER  prices  for  butter,  eggs,  pork,  and  roast- 
LlZi  ing  chickens  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
an  increase  of  0.5  percent  in  retail  food  costs 
from  June  16  to  June  30.  The  index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  latter  date  was  84.3 
percent  of  the  1923-25  average  as  compared  with 
80.6  percent  on  July  2,  1935. 

FRUITS  and  vegetables,  which  have  been 
accounting  for  higher  food  costs  up  to  June  16, 
due  largely  to  the  shorter  supplies  caused  by 
spring  frost  and  drought,  showed  little  average 
change  during  this  2-week  period.  Increases  in 
prices  of  cabbage,  spinach,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
onions  were  offset  by  decreases  in  other  vege- 
tables. The  larger  supply  of  potatoes  which 
had  caused  wholesale  prices  to  fall  since  the 
first  week  in  June  were  reflected  in  a  slight 
drop  in  the  retail  price  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  month.  At  85.1  the  index  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  prices  remains  at  the  highest  level 
reached  since  predepression  years  and  is  more 
than  30  percent  above  the  average  for  this  group 
on  July  2,  1935. 

PASTURE  conditions  on  July  1  were  40 
percent  below  normal  and  with  the  exception  of 
July  1,  1934,  were  at  a  lower  condition  than 
at  any  other  July  1  on  record.  Condition  was 
particularly  bad  in  States  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  Rivers,  while  pastures  in  the  north 
central  region  also  reflected  serious  effects  of 
the  deficient  rainfall.  The  decline  in  milk 
production  during  the  month  of  June  due  to  this 
pasture  condition  was  responsible  for  an  in- 
crease in  retail  butter  price  from  34.3  cents  on 
June  2  to  35.8  cents  on  June  16  and  37.4  cents 
on  June  30.  A  corresponding  increase  occurred 
in  wholesale  butter  prices  and  since  June  30  the 
advance  was  even  more  pronounced. 

THIS  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
of  butter  during  the  month  of  June  is  in  advance 
of  the  usual  seasonal  increase,  and  together^ 
with  slight  advances  in  the  retail  cost  of  other 
dairy  products  is  the  only  important  change  in 
food  prices  on  June  30  that  may  be  attributed  to 
drought.  Retail  price  movements  since  June  30 
have  doubtless  reflected  the  drought  to  some 
extent.  Also,  since  June  30  the  spectacular  and 
distressing  circumstances  of  producers  of  food- 
stuffs in  the  stricken  areas  have  doubtless  been 


and  Supplies 

'used  as  an  excuse  for  higher  retail  food  prices 
in  many  instances  where  available  supplies  have 
been  unaffected  by  drought  conditions. 

A  RISE  of  5.7  percent  over  the  2-week 
period  in  the  price  of  roasting  chickens  to  an 
average  of  33.6  cents  per  pound  appears  to  be 
due  to  cold  weather  in  February  and  March  rather 
than  drought  conditions.  Spring  hatchings  were 
delayed  in  February  and  March  and  attractive 
prices  for  broilers  and  fryers  have  resulted  in 
a  reduced  supply  of  roasting  hens  both  on  farms 
and  in  storage.  Usually  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  farm  price  of  chickens  has  reached  its 
high  and  is  slowly  on  its  way  down  toward  the 
low  price  of  the  year  reached  in  December.  The 
present  shortage  of  roasting  hens  is  expected  to 
be  of  short  duration. 

HIGHER  prices  of  eggs  on  June  30  are 
in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal  movement  and 
both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  below  the 
levels  of  July  2,  1935.  On  that  date  the  aver- 
age retail  price  was  35.1  cents  and  on  June  30 
this  year  it  was  33.8  cents. 

FRESH  pork  cuts,  chops  and  loin 
roasts,  increased  slightly  during  the  2-week 
period  to  June  30,  but  remained  slightly  below 
the  prices  of  June  2.  Alternate  ups  and  downs 
in  prices  of  fresh  pork  during  the  last  several 
weeks  leaves  them  at  about  the  same  level  as 
May  5,  and  only  slightly  below  the  prices  on 
December  31  of  last  year.  As  explained  in  re- 
cent issues  of  the  GUIDE,  low  storage  holdings 
of  pork  products  and  disappointingly  small  mar- 
ketings of  hogs  from  the  1935  fall  crop  of  pigs 
have  prevented  the  moderate  decline  in  pork 
prices  which  had  been  expected  during  May  and 
June.  Since  June  30,  however,  hog  runs  have 
increased  substantially  and  this  accompanied 
with  reduced  demand  because  of  hot  weather  have 
brought  a  sharp  decline  in  hog  prices  which 
^should  be  reflected  in  retail  prices  on  July  15. 

THROUGH  the  first  3  months  of  the  year 
the  margin  between  the  average  price  of  hogs  at 
Chicago  and  the  wholesale  value  of  fresh  pork 
cuts  remained  at  or  below  the  average  level  of 
such  margins  during  previous  years.  But  since 
the  first  week  in  May  this  margin  advanced  more 
than  50  percent  above  its  earlier  normal  levels. 
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About  the  first  of  July,  wholesale  prices  of 
fresh  pork  showed  resistance  to  advancing  hog 
prices  and  the  margins  dropped,  but  have  aver- 
aged well  above  normal  figures  throughout  the 
first  half  of  July. 

THE  EXTENT  to  which  consumers  have 
been  paying  higher  margins  to  packers  and  dis- 
tributors of  pork  products  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago  is  roughly  illustrated  by  these  com- 
parisons : 

(1)  Federal  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  in  June 
1936  was  51  percent  higher  than  in  June  1935. 

(2)  Average  cost  of  hogs  to  packers  at  Chicago 
in  June  was  13  percent  less  than  the  cost  in 
June  1935,  including  processing  tax.  (3)  On 
June  30  retail  prices  of  pork  products  showed 
these  changes  from  retail  prices  on  July  2, 
1935 — chops  and  loin  roast,  4  percent  less; 
sliced  and  stripped  bacon,  1.3  percent  less; 
sliced  and  whole  ham,  9.5  percent  higher;  salt 
pork,  8.5  percent  less;  lard,  7  percent  less. 

PORK  cuts  continued  to  advance  during 
the  last  half  of  June,  the  increases  ranging 
from  0.2  to  1.3  percent  for  the  2  weeks.  Only 
sliced  bacon  showed  a  slight  decline  (0.1  per- 
cent) during  this  period. 

THE  AVERAGE  price  of  beef  cuts  de- 
clined slightly  but  this  was  due  chiefly  to  a 
drop  of  0.4  cent  per  pound  in  plate  beef.  Sir- 
loin, round,  and  chuck  all  increased  slightly 
over  June  16.  The  June  receipts  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  at  public  stock  yards  was  30  percent 
larger  than  in  June  1935  and  retail  prices  of 
beef  cuts  on  June  30  were  from  10  to  15  percent 
lower  than  on  July  2,  1935. 

THE  AVERAGE  price  of  white  bread  in- 
creased less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  per 
pound  loaf,  from  June  16  to  June  30.  This  slight 
gain  in  the  average  of  all  cities  was  due  to 
advances  in  price  in  2  cities  and  to  an  increased 
consumer  cost  resulting  from  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  loaf  in  4  cities.  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
has  no  information  as  to  the  cause  of  increased 
prices  of  bread  in  these  6  cities,  but  advancing 
flour  prices  during  the  latter  half  of  June  were 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  an  increase  of 

1  cent  per  loaf  in  the  price  of  bread.     On  June 

2  the  quantity  of  standard  grades  of  flour  in  a 
pound  loaf  cost  about  1.78  cents,  the  lowest 
figure  since  early  in  1933,     Between  June  2  and 


I 

June  30  that  quantity  of  flour  increased  in  cost 
one-twentieth  of  1  cent  per  loaf.    Actual  aver- 
age cost  of  the  flour  which  bakers  are  putting 
into   their  bread   obviously   does   not    increase  \ 
even  as  rapidly  as  current  quotations  on  flour. 

I 
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[Concluded  from  page  17] 

is  used  to  make  "Semolina"  out  of  which  are  made 
spaghetti  and  macaroni,  are  expected  to  be 
definitely  below  domestic  needs. 

SHORTAGES  that  may  occur  in  bread 
wheats  and  that  are  more  certain  to  occur  in 
durum  may  require  us  to  draw  on  world  supplies. 
How  much  wheat  may  be  imported  to  make  up  for 
these  deficiencies  will  not  likely  affect  the 
price  of  wheat  in  general.  Because  world  sup- 
plies of  wheat  will  probably  be  lower  this  year 
than  last,  wheat  prices  everywhere — both  here 
and  abroad — may  show  some  increase. 

RICE    supplies    are    expected  to 
be  8  percent  greater  in  1936-37 
than   last   year   and   about  equal 
to      those     of     1925-29.  Only 
small  portions  of  such  cereals  as  corn,  oats, 
barley,    and   rye,    are   used  directly   for  human 
food.     Seldom  do  total  supplies  of  these  prod-  : 
ucts  have  much  influence  on  the  quantities  used 
for  this  purpose.     All   four  are  much  more  im-  1 
portant   from  the   standpoint   of  livestock   feed  i 
and  the  future  production  of  livestock  products,  i 
Production  of  the   last   three  already  has  been  I 
seriously  curtailed.  I 

! 

rr:=3HHH||^    FATS  AND  SUGARS  make  up  the  last  : 

kc^^^^^^^^H    important  group  of  foods  in  the  I 

family  diet.  Butter  supplies,  ■ 
it    is    estimated,    may    prove — 

like   milk — to   be   2  percent   under   last  year's  ' 

but    12   percent   greater   than    the   average    for  i 

1925-29.      The    same    conditions   affecting   milk  j 

supply  condition  butter  supplies.    Big  leaps  are  '^ 

expected  in  supplies  of  lard,   for  domestic  con-  I 

sumption,  the  cheapest  of  cooking  fats,  possibly  i 

running  as  high  as  25  percent  over  1935-36,  and  i 

only  4  percent  below  the  1925-29  average,  when  ! 

much  more  lard  was  exported.    Domestic  producers  < 

in  any  year  furnish  only  a  small  part  of  the  ii 
sugar  we  consume.    Ample  supplies,  coming  mainly 

from  off-shore  areas,  will  be  available.  j 
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WHEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOPS 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

hasn't  grown  since,  will  fit  him  again.  Manu- 
facturers have  agreed  to  give  consistent  mean- 
ings to  the  various  size  designations. 

PERCENTAGE  of  wool  in  blankets,  an- 
other big  question  mark  for  ordinary  consumers, 
is  the  immediate  concern  of  the  commercial 
standard  for  wool  and  part-wool  blankets.  Word- 
ing of  labels  must  make  quite  clear  what  part 
of  a  "woolen"  blanket  is  really  wool.  The 
standard  holds  that  no  finished  blanket  con- 
taining less  than  5  percent  wool  shall  carry 
the  word  "wool"  in  any  form;  that  blankets 
labeled  with  the  word  "wool"  and  containing  be- 
tween 5  and  25  percent  wool  shall  be  labeled 
"part  wool  not  less  than  5  percent  wool."  If  a 
blanket  contains  more  than  25  percent  wool,  it 
shall  be  labeled  with  the  guaranteed  minimum 
wool  content  in  percentage.  To  be  labeled  "all 
wool",  blankets  must  contain  over  98  percent 
wool.  If  buyers  and  seller  cannot  agree  as  to 
a  method  of  testing  finished  blankets  for  wool 
percentage,  the  test  methods  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  are  applied  as  arbiter. 

STATE  and  city  governments,  large  cor- 
porations, colleges,  hotels,  hospitals,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  department  stores  are  best 
placed  to  reap  most  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
mercial standards.  Federal  specifications,  and 
simplified  practice.  They  buy  in  huge  quan- 
tities, can  advertise  for  bids,  and  can  test 
their  purchases  before  closing  a  transaction. 
Other  contract  purchasers  who  have  no  testing 
facilities  often  avail  themselves  of  the  Bu- 
reau's "certification  plan."  Under  this  plan 
the  Bureau  compiles  lists  of  thousands  of  firms 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  willing  to  certify 
that  the  goods  they  deliver  under  contracts 
based  on  nationally-recognized  standards  actu- 
ally do  meet  the  requirements  and  tests  of 
the  standards.  These  firms  will  supply  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  to  any  contract  purchaser  upon 
request. 

DEFINITE  PROTECTION  for  large  organi- 
zations is  supplemented  by  aid  and  protection  of 
the  purchaser  for  one  household.  One  such  aid  is 
the  Bureau's  "labeling  plan."  The  Bureau  en- 
courages manufacturers  who  sell  staple  goods, 
produced  according  to  nationally-recognized 
specifications,  to  label  their  merchandise  with 
self-identifying  quality-guaranteeing  labels. 
These  labels  name  the  specification  number  and 
mention  the  manufacturer  or  trade  association 
standing  behind  the  guarantee.    A  typical  label 


might    run   something   like    this:  "The   

Manufacturing  Company  guarantees  this   

to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Federal  Spec- 
ification No.   ."    If  the  item  were  made 

according  to  a  commercial  standard,  the  label 
would    be    slightly    different:    "These  pajamas 

guaranteed  by    Pajama  Company  full  size 

in  accordance  with  Commercial  Standard  CS  15-29 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce . " 

COPIES  of  Federal  Specifications  and 
Commercial  Standards  may  be  purchased  by  con- 
sumers from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  nominal  sum,  usually  5 
cents.  A  request  to  the  same  office  for  "Price 
List  75"  (free)  will  bring  a  listing  of  all  the 
items  for  which  there  are  specifications  in  the 
Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalog.  Some  of  the 
products  now  available  or  soon  to  be  available 
with  quality-guaranteeing  labels  based  on  some 
nationally-recognized  standard  are  brooms,  dry 
cells,  ink,  library  paste,  linoleum,  lumber, 
paint,  paper,  portland  cement,  rope,  soap, 
textiles,  and  wall  board.  The  ink  with  which 
this  article  is  being  written  comes  from  a  small 
bottle  so  labeled  as  to  guarantee  its  contents 
to  "conform  to  Fed.  Spec.  No.  TT-I-563." 

FURTHER  AID  to  small  consumers  comes 
in  the  many  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. These  include  safety  bulletins  and  cir- 
culars on  many  materials  and  appliances  used  in 
the  household.  A  catalog  of  "Publications  of 
Interest  to  Household  Purchasers"  may  be  had  by 
requesting  "Letter  Circular  LC-416"  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OTHER  fields  of  work  engaged  in  by  the 
Bureau  are  too  numerous  to  discuss  here. 
Laboratories  of  the  Bureau  occupy  19  buildings, 
each  constructed  for  a  special  purpose,  on  a 
site  of  56  acres  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of 
Washington,  pictured  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
At  present  the  Bureau  employs  about  700  people, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  scientifically  and  tech- 
nically trained. 

CONSUMER  GROUPS  sometimes  ask  the 
Bureau  to  test  whole  lines  of  competing  com- 
modities, and  to  make  lists  stating  which  tooth- 
paste or  which  electric  refrigerator  is  best, 
second  best,  or  third  best.  The  Congressional 
authority  under  which  the  Bureau  operates  makes 
no  provision  for  such  testing,  nor  is  there  any 
appropriation  to  pay  for  it.  The  Bureau  cannot 
undertake  work  of  this  sort  unless  the  necessary 
legislation  passes  Congress  and  the  requisite 
funds  are  made  available. 
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WHAT'S  IN  THE  JAM  JAR? 

[Continaed  from  poge  11] 

THEN  came  commercial  pectin  in  a  form 
that  could  jell  any  fruit.  Housewives  began  to 
use  it  as  jell-insurance  for  all  fruits.  Be- 
cause so  many  kitchens  have  adopted  the  practice, 
it  is  no  longer  certain  that  the  average  con- 
sumer thinks  of  jelly  as  a  product  necessarily 
made  without  added  pectin,  provided  it  merely 
supplies  the  natural  deficiency  of  pectin  in  the 
fruit  and  does  not  in  effect  debase  the  product. 

MANUFACTURERS  who  started  to  add  a 
touch  of  pectin  to  a  properly  proportioned  mix- 
ture to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  natural  pectin 
were  only  doing  what  many  housekeepers  were 
already  doing.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
could  not  well  demand  higher  standards  of  manu- 
facturers than  the  housewives  demanded  of  them- 
selves. But  pectin  has  possibilities  that  are 
not  so  innocent.  A  mixture  that  starts  out  as 
45  pounds  of  fruit  and  55  pounds  of  sugar  should 
boil  down,  if  properly  made,  from  100  pounds  to 
88  pounds  or  less  depending  on  the  fruit  used. 
Pectin  incorrectly  used  makes  it  possible  to 
equal  the  consistency  of  the  old-fashioned  jams 
and  jellies  without  giving  up  as  much  of  the 
water,  and  so  fill  more  jars  with  a  diluted 
product.  This  abuse  of  the  use  of  pectin, 
though  it  complicates  the  job  of  enforcing  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  advisory  regula- 
tion, is  easily  detected  by  physical  and  chemi- 
cal tests  and  makes  the  food  subject  to  seizure 
when  labeled  as  "Jam",  "Jelly",  or  "Preserves." 
Under  the  Food  and  Drug  Advisory  Ruling  Regula- 
tion, the  product  must  be  labeled  "Imitation", 
as  are  jars  filled  with  a  mixture  that  started 
out  as  less  than  45  percent  fruit.  Under  the 
new  rulings,  jams  and  preserves  so  low  in  fruit 
content  as  to  be  labeled  "Imitation"  must  also 
give  on  their  label  their  actual  percentages  of 
fruit  and  other  ingredients. 

ACID  as  well  as  pectin  helps  to  put 
the  jell  in  jelly,  and  it  also  gives  tart  fruiti- 
ness  to  the  flavor.  Acid,  like  pectin,  is  a 
normal  attribute  of  fruit  which,  used  incorrect- 
ly, can  become  an  adulterant.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  officials  hold  that  consumers  are 
not  expecting  citric  or  tartaric  acids  when  they 
buy  jam  and  jelly  and  tasting  it  are  misled  into 
thinking  the  strength  of  the  flavor  is  entirely 
due  to  the  proportion  of  the  natural  fruit  that 
went    into    the    jar.     So    jams    and   jellies  and 


preserves  are  held  to  be  misbranded  if  acid  is 
added  without  a  declaration  of  it  on  the  label. 

RULES  proposed  by  the  preserve  manu- 
facturing industry  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission call  for  the  45/55  ratio  of  fruit  to 
sugar  in  the  case  of  jams  and  preserves,  allow 
the  addition  of  harmless  acids,  and  allow  the 
addition  of  pectin  to  make  up  for  natural  lack 
if  the  ratio  of  fruit  to  sugar  is  maintained. 
For  jelly  the  definition  does  not  specify  the 
numerical  ratio  except  where  pectin  or  acid  is 
added  in  v/hich  case  the  "composition  must  cor- 
respond to  not  less  than  50  pounds  of  actual 
pure  fruit  juice,  exclusive  of  added  water,  to 
each  50  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  original  batch." 

CONSUMER'S  COUNSEL  presented  a  brief 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion recommending  several  changes  in  the  rules 
proposed  by  the  preserving  industry  for  its  own 
standards.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  same 
stipulations  should  govern  the  addition  of  acid 
as  of  pectin  to  the  jams  and  preserves,  since 
both  have  the  same  potentialities  of  adultera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  jelly,  the  rules  already 
recognize  this  by  setting  a  minimum  fruit  con- 
tent for  all  jelly  to  which  either  pectin  or  acid 
has  been  added.  Also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  housewives  do  add  pectin  to  home  manufac- 
tured products,  and  that  lemon  juice  is  now  a 
recommended  addition  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  the  Consumers'  Counsel  urged  that  the 
presence  of  either  added  pectin  or  added  acid 
should  be  declared  on  the  label. 

ANOTHER  AMENDMENT  to  the  proposed  code 
suggested  by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  brief  would 
add  more  information  to  the  label  as  to  the  kinds 
of  fruit  in  the  mixture.  As  the  industry  sub- 
mitted the  rules  they  read: 

"Preserve,  fruit  preserve,  jam,  fruit  jam, 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  plain  sound 
product,  possessing  definite  characteristic  fla- 
vor of  the  preserved  fruit  named  on  the  label, 
made  by  cooking  to  a  suitable  consistency, 
properly  prepared  fresh  fruit,  cold  packed 
fruit,  canned  fruit  " 

Here  the  Consumers'  Counsel  would  add: 

"  of  the  kind  or  kinds  named  on  the  label 

I 

Since  as  the  proposed  code  stands  this  would 
appear  to  permit  the  labeling  of  a  jar  containing 
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a  large  proportion  of  apple  as  "Raspberry  Jam" 
if  it  contained  just  enough  raspberry  to  give  it 
a  definite  characteristic  flavor  of  raspberry. 
The  Consumers'  Counsel  urged  the  opinion  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  "the  standards 
should  be  reworded  to  exclude  the  presence  of 
any  fruit  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  name  of  the  preserve  (or  jelly)  since  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  would  class  as  misbranded  and 
adulterated  an  article  containing  two  fruits, 
only  one  being  mentioned  on  the  label."  The 
Consumers'  Counsel  further  suggested  that  the 
labeling  should  show  the  proportion  of  each 
fruit  in  the  order  of  its  importance,  like  this: 

APPLE-STRAWBERRY  PRESERVE 
Apple  25  parts — strawberry  20  parts  by  weight 

APPLE  BUTTER,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed code  as  it  was  submitted  by  the  industry 
"shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  clean,  sound 
product  made  by  cooking  with  sugar  or  apple  juice 
or  both,  the  properly  prepared  entire  edible 
portion  of  apples  either  fresh,  cold-packed, 
canned,  or  evaporated,  to  a  homogeneous  semi- 
solid consistency  with  or  without  vinegar,  salt, 
and  spice,  or  harmless  organic  acids  other  than 
acids  or  acid  salts  generally  recognized  as 
chemical  preservatives  prepared  from  not  more 
than  20  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  50  pounds  of 
fresh  apples,  or  its  equivalent  in  cold-packed, 
canned,  or  evaporated  apples,  exclusive  of  the 
cores  and  skins." 

CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  held  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  when  dried  apples 
were  used  they  should  be  declared  on  the  label, 
since  court  precedent  had  already  indicated  that 
products  made  from  dried  apples  were  not  the 
same  as  those  made  from  fresh  apples.  Further- 
more, a  consumer  survey  conducted  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  devel- 
oped overwhelming  evidence  that  consumers  do  not 
expect  apple  butter  to  be  made  from  evaporated 
apples.  The  definition  and  standard  for  apple 
butter,  set  up  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  does 
not,  therefore,  recognize  the  use  of  evaporated 
apples  in  a  product  labeled  unqualifiedly  as 
apple  butter.  The  brief  also  recommended  that 
in  determining  whether  the  product  was  "clean, 
sound",  a  certain  technical  method  of  checking 
microscopically  on  mold  should  be  used,  just  as 
it  is  in  Government  specifications  for  apple 
butter  bought  for  its  institutions. 


"IMITATION"  on  the  label  of  those 
products  which  though  pure  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standards  set  for  them  by  the  code  was  held  by 
the  Consumers'  Counsel,  as  it  is  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
to  be  insufficient  information.  "The  consumer 
is  entitled  to  know",  the  brief  read,  "what  is 
the  specific  fruit  content  of  any  imitation 
preserve,  since  there  are  no  standards  of  com- 
position or  content  to  which  products  so  labeled 
must  conform.  It  is  recommended  that  the  rule 
be  amended  to  require  that  the  label  for  imita- 
tion preserves,  jams  or  jellies  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

IMITATION  STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES 
23  percent  fruit;  77  percent  sugar, 
water,  pectin,  and  acid 
by  weight 

"THE  CONSUMER  has  a  definite  inter- 
est," the  brief  continued,  "in  the  specific 
content  of  the  product  which  he  is  purchasing. 
Whether  the  imitation  product  contains  40  per- 
cent fruit  or  only  25  percent  fruit  is  informa- 
tion of  importance  to  consumers,  may  be  a 
determining  factor  in  their  choice  of  products, 
and  should  be  disclosed  on  the  label.  Such  a 
labeling  as  that  indicated  above  would  enable 
the  consumer  to  choose  between  various  commod- 
ities according  to  their  specific  content  and 
thereby  place  competition  betv/een  manufacturers 
and  dealers  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
Producers,  as  v/ell  as  consumers,  are  interested 
in  informative  labeling  of  these  imitation  prod- 
ucts. Undisclosed  substitution  of  other  con- 
stituents for  fruit  in  products  offered  to  meet 
the  demand  of  consumers  for  this  type  of  fruit 
product  works  a  deception  upon  consumers  and 
deprives  fruit  growers  of  a  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate market  for  their  product. 

THE  STANDARDS,  as  proposed  by  the  in- 
dustry with  those  amendments  and  changes  sug- 
gested at  the  hearing,  are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  When,  and  if, 
finally  approved,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  then  have  more  definite  rules  by  which  to 
interpret  its  authority  to  prohibit  companies 
from  marketing  jams  and  jellies  not  made  and 
labeled  correctly  in  terms  of  the  industry's 
standards . 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  will  report  on  the 
rules  when  finally  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Consumer  Queries  and  Comments 


*lrL  agricu-lirure, 
labor,  industry  and 
government  tKere/ 
must  be  arb  e/ver 
greatear  empHasis 
on  tbte  increasing 
abundance  for  -tKe 
average  American 
Home/'' 

Henry  A.\Vallace> 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


HEADLINER  in  publications 
useful  to  consumers  looking 
to  the  Government  for  aid  in 
their  problems  and  uncertain  as 
to  the  agencies  whose  services 
meet  their  special  needs  is 
SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ON  CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION  AND  ORGANIZA- 
TION, just  released  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel.  Twenty-six 
Federal  offices  whose  consumer 
functions  are  described  and  con- 
sumer publications  listed  in- 
clude: the  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  AAA;  the  Consumers'  Project, 
Department  of  Labor;  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Offices 
of  Information  and  Motion  Pic- 
tures, all  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Labor;  the  Office 
■of  Education  of   the  Department 


of  the  Interior;  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  of  the  Treasury 
Department;  the  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Authority;  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration;  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration;  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  the 
Resettlement  Administration; the 
Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration; the  United  States  In- 
formation Service;  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission;  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
Associated  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
Some  nonprofit,  nongovernmental 
organizations  are  also  noted  and 
reference  made  to  consumer  in- 
formation material  available 
from  them.  Finally,  this  im- 
portant bulletin  contains  sug- 
gestions for  consumer  study 
courses.  A  limited  number  of 
copies  are  available,  free,  on 
request  to  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel, Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C. 

HAZARDS  to  pure  foods  mul- 
tiply in  summer  with  the 
number  of  insects  which  carry 
disease  germs  to  exposed  foods. 
A  New  Jersey  consumer,  anxious 
as  are  most  consumers  to  keep 
those  hazards  to  a  minimum, 
asks  us  some  questions  about 
commercial  fly  sprays — what 
they  are  made  of,  and  how  they 
should  be  used. . .  Most  of  the 
popular  fly  sprays,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  reports,  are 
made  of  pyrethrum  in  a  carrier 
of  mineral  oil,  similar  to  kero- 
sene. Usually  these  sprays  con- 
tain some  perfume.  In  order  to 
be  effective  they  must  actually 
hit  the  insects  to  be  killed. 
Since  different  insects  have 
different  habits  and  life  cycles, 
directions  on  the  labels  of 
these  sprays  should  vary  accord- 


ingly. Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration officials  caution  that 
mineral  oil-pyrethrum  sprays  are 
of  no  value  in  disinfecting  and 
will  not  prevent  disease.  Nor 
can  they  be  relied  upon  to  repel 
mosquitos  when  used  in  the  open, 
on  the  porch,  or  about  camps. 
They  are  not  effective  against 
ALL  household  insects,  and  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  control 
any  insect  that  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  spray.  This  applies  also 
to  the  eggs  which  are  often 
placed  where  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  spray.  Kerosene, 
of  course,  is  inflammable,  so 
fly  sprays  containing  it  should 
not  be  used  in  the  presence  of 
open  flames.  Another  thing  to 
remember  is  that  mineral  oil- 
pyrethrum  sprays,  if  exposed  too 
long  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  in 
ordinary  glass  bottles,  may  lose 
much  of  their  efficiency,  due 
to  decomposition  of  the  active 
ingredients.  Final  advice  from 
headquarters  is  to  choose  your 
insect  preparations  with  care, 
read  the  labels,  and  follow 
directions . 

"GIVE  us  a  hint  on  how  to 
lighten  this  household's 
summer  laundry  load",  appeals  an 
Iowa  consumer.  "I  spend  long 
hours  struggling  to  keep  my 
family  and  myself  clean  and 
pressed" .  .  .  The  best  rule  we 
know  is  to  remember  the  wash 
tub  and  ironing  board  when  you 
buy  your  summer  wardrobe  and 
choose  the  fabrics,  styles,  and 
construction  which  will  be  kind- 
est to  your  back  or  arms,  which- 
ever rebels  most  at  your  laundry 
tasks.  Organdie,  lawn,  voile, 
and  thin  linens  have  a  habit  of 
demanding  pressing  after  an 
hour's     wear.      Other  fabrics 

[Concluded  on  page  13] 
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RIDING  A  CABBAGE  BACK  TO  THE  FARM 


S RACING  a  nameless,  unmarked,  unticketed  head 
of  cabbage  from  the  kitchen  back  to  the  farm 
it  started  from  can  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
detective  jobs  anyone  can  undertake.  No  Cook's 
Tour  agent  is  at  hand  to  map  the  route.  No 
Bureau  of  Missing  Vegetables  exists  to  give  a 
*clue.  But  when  New  York  City's  Department  of 
Markets  wanted  to  see  what  it  could  do  to  help 
farmers  get  a  larger  share  of  consumers'  dollars 
and  to  help  consumers  get  fruits  and  vegetables 
cheaper,  it  undertook  this  new  and  unique 
detective  job. 

NO  IDLE  play  was  this.     For  years  the 
question  as  to  WHO  gets  WHAT  part  of  consumers' 


New  York 
City's  Depart 
inerLt  of  Markets 
^tries  a  new  technique^ 
in  getting  at  facts 
on  where  consumers' 
dollars  for  fruits 
and.  vege 
tables  go 


food  dollars  has  baffled  farmers,  distributors, 
transporters,  and  consumers  themselves.  For 
years  the  charge  has  been  made  that  getting  goods 
from  producers  to  consumers  costs  too  much.  Many 
studies  of  distribution  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  and  are  still  being  made.  Major  research 
in  marketing  costs  is  going  on  right  now  in  the 
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Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Washington. 
The  driving  force  back  of  all  such  studies  is 
the  hope  that  producers'  fortunes  can  be  im- 
proved and  that  greater  supplies  can  reach  con- 
sumers, if  those  necessary  services  of  distribu- 
tion between  the  two  can  be  made  more  efficient. 

FACTS  must  come  before  reform.  No 
facts  on  New  York  City's  marketing  costs  for 
fruits  and  vegetables — recent  enough,  or 
specific  enough — were  available.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Markets  early  this  year  set  about 
making  its  own  study.  The  method  it  used  was 
original . 

STARTING  with  the  records  of  a  local 
grocery,  where  a  sale  of  some  fruit  or  vegetable 
had  been  made,  the  Department  traced  backward 
the  route  by  which  the  food  had  reached  the  gro- 
cery. Sometimes  this  journey  took  the  Department 
back  to  jobbers;  sometimes  to  both  jobbers  and 
wholesalers.  Records  of  each  middleman  through 
whose  hands  the  food  had  passed  were  studied. 
Pursuing  the  route  still  further,  the  Department 
traced  the  food  through  the  records  of  the  rail- 
road or  trucking  company  which  had  carried  it  to 
market.  Finally  they  located  the  grower  and 
shipper  who  had  started  the  food  on  its  road  to 
consumption.  "Riding  a  crate  of  lettuce  from  a 
New  York  corner  grocer  to  the  shipper  or  grower 
in  far-off  California  or  Florida",  is  the  way 
the  Department  describes  its  procedure,  "and 
noting  all  the  information  and  the  general  costs 
on  the  way . " 


GROCER  A — to  take  an  example — sold 
some  California  oranges  last  April.  He  reported 
his  sale  to  Department  investigators  who  took  up 
the  cue  from  this  point  and  started  backward 
through  the  records.  This  grocer  happened  to  buy 
the  oranges  from  a  jobber.  The  jobber  bought 
them  from  a  wholesaler.  The  wholesaler  bought 
them  at  auction.  The  auction  company  got  the 
oranges  from  a  railroad  company  and  paid  a 
receiving  agent  a  small  fee.  The  transportation 
company  reported  the  price  which  the  grower  and 
shipper  had  received. 

TALLYING  up  this  record,  the  investi- 
gators found  these  facts:  out  of  each  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  the  particular  oranges,  the 
grocer  kept  34  cents  to  cover  his  costs  and  prof- 
its; the  jobber  kept  5  cents;  the  wholesaler 
another  5  cents.  The  auction  company's  share 
was  1  cent;  the  receiving  agent's,  1  cent. 
Transporting  the  oranges  from  California  to  New 
York  cost  24  cents  of  each  consumer  dollar. 
The  total  of  all  these  costs  of  distribution 
came  to  70  cents,  leaving  30  cents  for  the 
grower  and  shipper  of  the  oranges. 

ONLY  by  an  accumulation  of  such  records 
as  this  could  the  Department  get  a  fair  picture 
of  marketing  costs.  During  the  3  months  in  which 
the  investigation  was  carried  on,  each  commodity 
was  surveyed  an  average  of  17  times.  In  some 
cases  as  many  as  39  checks  were  made. 

INVESTIGATORS  collecting  data  made  over 
5,000  calls  on  retailers,  jobbers,  wholesalers. 


GROWERS  AND 
SHIPPER'S  SHARE 


RETAILER'S 
SHARE 


TRANSPORTATION  S 
SHARE 


MIDDLEMENS 
SHARE 
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CABBAGE         LETTUCE        BEANS        POTATOES    ASPARAGUS  CABBAGE 

FROM  FLORIDA  FROM  CALIFORNIA  FTiOM  FLORIDA  FROM  FLORIDA  FROM  CALIFORNIA  FROM  TEXAS 
(FEBRUARY)  (FEBRUARY)  (MARCH)  (MARCH)  (APRIL)  CAPRIL) 


^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Growers  and  shippers  received 
varying  proportions  of  the  dol- 
lars which  New  York  City's 
consumers  spent  for  these 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Not  only 
did  their  share  vary  between 
States  but  between  foods  pro- 
duced in  the  same  State. 


ii 


More  than  85  percent  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  svirveyed  in  the  months  February,  March, 
and  April  came  from  distant  growing  centers.   Transportation  costs  took  an  average  of 
18  cents  from  each  consumer  dollar  spent  for  these  foods. 


shippers'  agents,  railway  and  trucking  companies. 
Between  February  1  and  April  30,  some  100  commo- 
dities from  various  States  and  in  several  in- 
stances from  foreign  countries  were  covered. 
Every  method  of  distribution  of  produce  in  the 
city  was  studied  and  carefully  followed.  More 
than  800  case  histories  were  analyzed. 

FRUITS  and  vegetables  are  not  all  dis- 
tributed through  the  same  trade  channels.  Whole- 
salers or  commission  men  usually  are  the  first  to 
handle  the  produce  after  it  arrives  on  New  York 
markets.  Wholesalers  buy  in  large  quantities 
and  deal  directly  with  jobbers  or  retailers. 
Jobbers  buy  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  resell 
|to  retailers,  hotels,  restaurants, and  purchasers 
of  small  quantities — a  box  of  oranges,  a  crate 
of  lettuce,  a  bag  of  onions.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000  retailers — corner  grocers,  fruit 
and  vegetable  stores  peddlers — who  buy  from 
middlemen  and  sell  to  consumers. 

WINTER  SEASONS,  when  the  survey  was 
made,  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  commodities   included  in  the 


survey  came  from  the  most  distant  growing  cen- 
ters, such  as  California  in  the  West  and  Florida 
in  the  South.  Florida  led  the  States  as  a  source 
of  supply  with  18  out  of  35  commodities  covered 
in  the  survey  originating  in  that  State.  Cali- 
fornia was  second  with  15;  Texas  third  with  8. 
Nearby  regions,  such  as  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Long  Island,  supplied  only  a  little  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  items  studied.  Less  than 
2  percent  of  the  total  came  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— tomatoes  from  Mexico,  eggplant,  lima 
beans,  and  tomatoes  from  Cuba,  turnips  from 
Canada,  and  grapefruit  from  Puerto  Rico. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  the  consumers'  dollar 
among  shippers  and  growers,  transportation  com- 
panies, middlemen,  and  retailers  is  shown  by  the 
figures  collected  by  the  investigators.  Growers 
and  shippers  on  the  average  received  37  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  all  foods  included  in  the 
study.  Growers  and  shippers  located  nearest  to 
New  York  had  a  slight  advantage  over  those  in 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  those  in 
foreign  countries.  Average  figures  show  that 
eastern   growers   and   shippers   got   39   cents  of 
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the  dollar  spent  for  fruits  and  vegetables  com- 
pared with  36  cents  for  those  in  southern 
regions,  and  35  cents  for  western  growers  and 
shippers.  Foreign  growers  and  shippers  fared 
least  well,  retaining  31  cents  of  each  dollar 
spent  for  foods  marketed  by  them. 

ORGANIZED  growers  of  citrus  fruits, 
it  was  discovered,  stood  a  better  chance  to  re- 
ceive a  larger  share  of  the  consumers'  dollars 
than  did  the  growers  of  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables . 

IMPORTANT  variations  showed  up  in  the 
share  of  consumers'  dollars  going  to  growers  and 
shippers  located  in  different  States  and  growers 
and  shippers  of  different  commodities  located 
in  the  same  State.  Florida  growers  and  shippers 
who  marketed  cabbage  in  February  got  29  cents, 
while  Texas  growers  and  shippers  who  marketed 
cabbage  in  April  received  33  cents  of  the  dollar 
spent  by  consumers  for  this  vegetable.  Lettuce 
growers  and  shippers  in  California  who  marketed 
their  produce  in  February  received  23  cents  as 
against  46  cents  received  by  California  growers 
and  shippers  of  asparagus  in  April. 

TRANSPORTATION  charges — the  cost  of 
carrying  fruits  and  vegetables  from  grower  to 
market — required  an  average  of  18  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  spent  for  commodities  included 
in  the  survey.  Produce  shipped  from  Western 
States  took  22  cents  of  each  dollar  and  compares 
with  18  cents  for  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Southern  States  and  8  cents  for  bringing 
produce  from  nearby  eastern  regions. 

MIDDLEMEN  took  about  8  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New 


York  City  markets.  These  so-called  middlemen 
are  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers.  Both  whole- 
salers and  jobbers  figured  in  69  percent  of  the 
examples  studied.  In  the  balance  of  cases,  the 
receiver  or  wholesaler  sold  directly  to  the  re- 
tailer. When  both  wholesaler  and  jobber  took 
part  in  the  transaction,  grower  and  shipper  got 
a  smaller  part  of  the  dollar  spent  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  When  only  a  wholesaler  inter- 
vened, growers  and  shippers  received  an  average 
of  36.5  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  for  these 
foods,  and  35.9  cents  when  both  wholesaler  and 
jobber  stood  between  them  and  the  retailer. 

RETAILERS,  last  in  the  marketing  proc- 
ess and  who  sell  direct  to  consumers,  kept  on 
the  average  37  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  for 
these  foods,  the  same  as  the  average  share  re- 
tained by  growers  and  shippers.  Sometimes  re- 
tailers swelled  their  share  by  buying  direct 
from  a  wholesaler  rather  than  through  a  jobber. 
When  this  happened,  they  appeared  to  retain  38 
cents  of  each  dollar  as  against  35  cents  ob- 
tained when  retailers  bought  from  jobbers.  The 
added  3  cents  kept  by  the  retailer  when  no 
jobber  is  involved  compares  with  6/10  cent  ad- 
ditional going  to  grower  and  shipper. 

LIMITATIONS  of  this  investigation  are 
recognized  by  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Markets.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  volume  of  trade  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  covered.  The  data  refers  only  to 
the  3-month  period  from  February  through  April. 
Additional  research  on  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  marketed  during  the  remaining  months 
of   the   year   and   research   covering    all  foods 

[Concluded  on  page  22] 


37  cenirs  of  each  dollar- 
went  to  farmers  and  shippers 


18  cents  of  each  dollar 
went  for  transportation 


8  cents  of  each  dollar 
went  to  wholesale  handlers 


37  cents  of  each  dollar- 
went  to  retailer 


Tracing  back  100  fruit  and  vegetable  purchases,  made  between  February  1  and  April  30,  to  their  origin  gave  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Markets  a  picture  of  the  share  of  consumers'  dollars  going  to  growers  and  shippers,  transportation  companies,  middle- 
men, and  retailers.   These  amounts,  which  are  approximate,  represent  the  average  share  in  each  dollar. 
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|LD-TIME  auctioneering 
is  coming  back  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  Co- 
operative marketing  of 
poultry  and  eggs  has  taken 
on  a  new  phase  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  es- 
pecially in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
Farmers,    organized  in 


Many  farmers  and  consumers  are  exploring  the 
cooperative  way  of  making  and  marketing  their 
necessities  as  a  two-way  route  to  a  greater 
purchasing  power  and  a  better  living.  Farm- 
ers look  to  cooperative  purchasing  to  cut  their 
costs  of  production  and  to  gain  for  themselves 
a  larger  share  of  consumers'  dollars.  Con- 
sumers look  to  cooperation  to  cut  their  living 
costs  and  to  make  possible  greater  consumption 
of  farm  products.  Whether  costs  can,  or 
should,  be  cut  in  this  way  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Many  besides  those  engaged 
in  the  field  ore  interested  in  learning  what  the 
cooperatives  are  doing. 


LARGEST  cooperative  egg 
business  in  Pennsylvania 
is  run  by  the  Bradford 
County  Egg  Producers'  As- 
sociation. Last  year  the 
association  marketed 
43,871  cases  of  eggs  for 
$452,699.  Membership 
during  the  past  6  years 
has  grown  from  12  to  347. 


small  cooperative  associ- 
ations, send  their  eggs  and  live  poultry  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  a  central  marketing  place .  There, 
State-licensed  inspectors  carefully  examine  and 
grade  the  eggs  according  to  weight,  color,  and 
cleanliness.  The  poultry  is  examined  for  disease, 
and  graded  for  age,  weight,  and  height. 

BUYERS  from  nearby  cities  attend  reg- 
ularly, make  their  bids,  pay  cash  for  what  they 
buy,  and  carry  the  merchandise  away  with  them. 
Distribution  costs  for  farmer-cooperators  are 
thus  kept  very  low.  There  is  incentive,  too, 
for  farmers  to  turn  out  a  high-quality  product. 
Every  farmer  has  an  identification  number  at- 
tached to  products  from  his  farm.  Satisfied 
buyers  bid  generously  on  merchandise  bearing  a 
number  they  recognize  from  a  previous  sale. 
Among  the  buyers  are  "egg-route  men",  grocers, 
and  representatives  of  certain  chain  stores. 

CONSUMERS  of  poultry  products  sold  on 
this  auction  plan  stand  to  benefit  because  they 
are  buying  inspected  and  graded  food.  They  know 
Wf  that  lowered  distribution  costs  give  the  farmer 
a  larger  share  of  the  money  they  pay  for  every 
dozen  eggs.  They  know  also  that  they  are  get- 
ting the  advantage  of  prompt  handling. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  DIVISION  of  the  FariD 
Credit  Administration  is  about  to  begin  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  poultry  and  egg  auctions.  As 
soon  as  it  is  available,  detailed  information  on 
the  subject  will  appear  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 


FROM  400  members  to  3,000; 
from  2  stations  to  14;  from  1  truck  to  4,  and  2 
transports  hauling  gasoline—this  is  the  3-year 
record  reported  from  a  cooperative  oil  company 
in  Meridian,  Idaho.  Operations  of  this  cooper- 
ative commenced  in  April  1933.  Not  only  have 
memberships  and  business  grown  in  the  3  years 
since,  but  four  dividends  to  members,  amounting 
to  more  than  $50,000,  have  been  paid. 


WITH  900  out  of  the  1,500  families  in 
the  town  belonging  to  the  local  cooperative, 
Maynard,  Mass.,  took  the  spotlight  when  the 
twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Eastern  Coop- 
erative League  was  held  there  on  May  30  and  31. 
A  group  of  Finns  started  Maynard 's  United  Coop- 
erative Society  in  1925.  This  year  its  cooper- 
ative guests  were  offered  a  look  at  two  modern 
markets,  a  milk  plant,  a  bakery,  a  coal  yard, 
and  a  gas  station — all  of  them  owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  Cooperative  Society,  and  doing  a 
business  which  in  1935  totaled  $392,000  and 
returned  to  cooperative  members  dividends  of 
$17,000. 

VISITING  delegates  to  the  Eastern  Co- 
operative League  represented  59  affiliates,  an 
increase  of  36  over  1935,  which  reach  from 
Maine  to  Delaware.  Throughout  this  area,  the 
League  carries  on  educational  work  for  the  coop- 
erative movement.  Prominent  among  the  affil- 
iated organizations  of  the  League  is  the  Eastern 
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Cooperative  Wholesale  which  reported  increased 
volume  of  sales,  increased  membership,  and 
sound  financial  condition.  Plans  were  announced 
for  a  new  summer  institute  to  be  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania along  with  one  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  to  help  answer  the  demand  for 
training  in  cooperation. 

★ 

FIRST  WORD  from  Stockholm  says  that 
President  Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Cooperative 
Enterprise  in  Europe  has  almost  completed  a 
study  of  Swedish  cooperative  stores,  factories, 
and  housing  projects.  (Names  of  committee  mem- 
bers and  associates  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.)  Swedish  cooperatives 
have  more  than  2,000,000  members — out  of  a  total 
population  of  6,200,000.  Industrial  workers, 
farmers,  and  professional  people  are  among  the 
cooperators.  Complete  details  on  the  Commit- 
tee's findings  will  appear  in  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
in  a  few  months,  after  the  group  has  returned 
to  America. 

STAY-AT-HOME  consumers  who  have  to  do 
their  traveling  vicariously  can  get  a  graphic 
picture  of  European  cooperation  from  a  34— page 
booklet,  "A  Trip  To  Cooperative  Europe",  written 
informally  and  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
international  cooperative  activities.  This 
booklet  may  be  obtained  by  sending  5  cents  to 
the  Cooperative  League,  167  West  12th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

★ 

MEMBERS  of  the  Farmer's  Cooperative 
Society  of  Quanah,  Tex.,  have  received  back 
from  their  cooperative  $220,000,  representing 
savings  during  the  13  years  of  the  cooperative's 
existence,  according  to  a  recent  report.  Num- 
ber of  stockholders  in  this  period  has  grown 
from  125  to  682.  The  April  30,  1936  statement 
of  the  organization  also  shows  a  net  worth  of 
$94,000.  The  cooperative's  main  business  is 
ginning  cotton  for  its  members,  but  it  also  pur- 
chases for  them  consumers'  supplies  of  all 
sorts. 

★ 

MINNESOTA,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  to- 
gether have  about  one-third  of  all  farmers' 
cooperative  marketing  associations  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.     In  1935  the  8,794  associations 


all  over  the  country  had  an  estimated  member- 
ship of  2,490,000.  In  Minnesota  alone  there 
were  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  members.  Total 
business  of  marketing  cooperatives  during  the 
1934-35  marketing  season  amounted  to  about 
$1,343,000,000.  California's  $167,410,000  led 
all  other  States  in  volume  of  business.  Chief 
among  the  commodities  marketed  by  the  coopera- 
tive groups  were  dairy  products,  grain,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  livestock,  cotton,  and  cotton 
products.  Dairy  products  alone  did  almost  a 
half  million  dollars  worth  of  business.  Old 
records  show  that  dairy  farmers  were  the  first 
to  try  group  marketing  in  America;  a  coopera- 
tive cheese  factory  was  in  existence  as  long  ago 
as  1810. 

★ 

TURKEY  OWNERS  from  seven  counties  in 
Texas  have  opened  a  cooperative  turkey  hatchery. 
Self— help  enabled  these  producers  to  purchase  an 
incubator  with  a  capacity  of  7,500  eggs.  By 
pooling  their  resources  and  working  together 
they  hope  to  improve  the  grade  of  their  average 
turkey  flock.  They  have  already  sold  a  large 
number  of  young  turkeys,  have  had  inquiries 
from  16  States,  and  have  won  awards  on  their 
displays  of  poults  at  the  Texas  Centennial. 

★ 

THREE  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions each  year  handle  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  America's  rice  crop.  Located  in  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  and  California,  these  three  organ- 
izations during  the  marketing  season  1934-35 
sold  about  a  half  billion  pounds  of  rice.  One 
of  the  groups  handles  rough  rice  only  while  the 
other  two  operate  mills  and  market  clean  rice. 

IN  1935  the  Louisiana  association  had 
about  1,200  members  and  sold  over  2,000,000 
barrels  of  rice,  with  a  total  value  of  $6,270,- 
600.  Besides  handling  rice,  the  association 
purchases  supplies  of  various  kinds,  especially 
bags  and  twine,   for  its  members. 

★ 

FARMER-COOPERATORS  at  Crosbyton, 
Tex.,  recently  purchased  a  grain  elevator  and 
are  now  operating  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  110 
members.  Much  wheat  of  good  grade  has  been 
coming   to    the   elevator.      Besides   storing  and 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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Taking  electricity  to  as  many  farms  as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is  the  purpose  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  which  transfers  emergency  activities  to  a  new  agency  with  a  10-year  program. 


A  Consumers  Digest 
of  Legislation  Proposed  and  Passed 
in  the  Last  Congress 


PART  II 


r^niVE    important   measures   passed   by  the  74th 

L  1  Congress   affecting   food  supplies  or  costs 

were  reviewed  in  our  July  13  issue.  We  continue 
here  a  summary  of  other  measures,  proposed  or 
passed,  which  are  of  significance  to  consumers. 

AGRICULTURAL  INCOME 
AND  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION  INVESTIGATION 

WHEN  Congress  instructed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  expand  its  investigation 
into  agricultural  income  and  the  economic  con- 
dition of  farmers  in  general,  it  increased  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  which  was  authorized 
by  Public  Resolution  No.  61,  passed  by  Congress 
in  August  1935.  This  resolution  directed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  a  study  of  agri- 


cultural income  and  the  cost  of  processing  and 
distributing  the  principal  farm  products.  Re- 
port by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  to  be 
made  to  Congress  by  July  1  of  this  year. 

FUNDS  for  this  study  as  originally 
authorized — $150,000 — were  not  made  available 
until  February  11,  1936.  Recognizing  that  more 
time  was  needed,  the  second  session  of  Congress, 
in  Public  Resolution  No.  86,  gave  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  until  October  1,  1936,  to  make 
its  report  on  the  general  investigation  together 
with  recommendations  for  legislation. 

DURING  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session.  Congress  again  changed  its  original 
order.     Now  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
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include  an  investigation  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  the  other  principal  farm 
products.  A  report  on  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
to  be  given  Congress  before  January  31,  1937, 
and  a  final  report  together  with  recommendations 
for  legislation  not  later  than  May  31,  1937. 

CONGRESS  made  available  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  previous  appropriation  and  au- 
thorized an  additional  $150,000  for  the  enlarged 
study.  The  additional  money,  however,  was  not 
appropriated.  A  description  of  the  investiga- 
tion being  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  April  6, 
1936. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  PRICE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT 

CONSUMERS  have  watched  with  interest 
the  path  of  price  discrimination  legislation 
through  Congress.  After  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings and  lively  debate,  on  the  various  proposals 
for  regulation  of  price  discrimination,  the 
Robinson-Patman  measure  passed  the  Senate,  April 
30,  without  a  record  vote  and  by  the  House, 
May  28,  290-16.  It  became  law — Public  No.  692 — 
on  June  19.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
administer  those  provisions  of  the  act  which 
create  a  civil  liability  for  certain  pricing 
practices . 

THIS  ACT  amends  section  2  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  which  forbids  price  discrimination  made 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  competition.  All 
discriminations  which  injure,  prevent,  or 
destroy  competition  with  the  seller  or  with  the 
buyer  are  now  prohibited,  unless  the  seller  who 
discriminates  can  prove  that  the  variations  in 
his  prices  to  different  customers  make  only  due 
allowance  for  differences  in  costs  of  manufac- 
ture,  sale,  or  delivery. 

MAIN  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  regulate 
quantity  discounts,  brokerage  allowances,  and 
advertising  allowances  granted  by  manufacturers 
to  distributors  and  yielding  an  advantage  to 
large  distributors  over  those  who  buy  in  smaller 
quantities.  Advocates  of  the  legislation  allege 
that  such  advantages  to  large  buyers  have  been 
excessive  and  unfair.  Just  what  the  legisla- 
tion, as  passed  specifically,  permits  or  pro- 
hibits is  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  dis- 
cussion among  manufacturers,  distributors,  trade 
associations,  and  their  attorneys.  A  particu- 
larly difficult  question,  in  this  discussion, 
and  a  question  of  great  interest  to  consumers, 
turns  upon  the  kind  of  proof  that  a  manufacturer 


must,  or  can,  bring  forward  to  justify  quantity 
discounts  which  he  now  grants  to  his  large  cus- 
tomers, such  as  chain  stores,  department  stores, 
and  mail-order  houses. 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  fix 
quantity  limits  for  particular  commodities 
"where  it  finds  that  available  purchasers  in 
greater  quantities  are  so  few  as  to  render  dif- 
ferentials on  account  thereof  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory or  promotive  of  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce."  Greater  discounts  for  larger  quan- 
tities than  the  limit  set  by  the  Commission  may 
not  be  given,  regardless  of  savings  in  cost  to 
the  seller  which  such  larger  quantities  may 
involve . 

NOTHING  in  the  act  is  to  be  inter- 
preted to  prevent  a  cooperative  association  from 
returning  to  its  members,  producers,  or  con- 
sumers the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  net  earnings 
or  surplus  resulting  from  its  trading  operations. 

VIOLATIONS  subject  the  discriminator 
to  cease  and  desist  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  to  threefold  damages  to  a  person 
proving  injury  resulting  from  the  discrimina- 
tion. Another  section,  which  requires  equal 
treatment  of  all  who  buy  like  quantities  of  like 
goods  and  prohibits  unreasonably  low  prices  or 
local  discrimination  destructive  of  competition, 
imposes  criminal  penalties — $5,000  fine,  1  year 
in  jail,  or  both. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  LEGISLATION  DEFEATED 

MOST  debated  food  legislation  which 
failed  to  pass  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress was  a  virtually  new  food  and  drug  bill. 
This  measure — S.  5 — was  designed  to  prevent  the 
manufacture,  shipment,  and  sale  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and 
to  prevent  the  false  advertisement  of  these 
products . 

CHIEF  purposes  of  the  new  bill  were  to 
include  cosmetics  and  devices  not  covered  in  the 
original  food  and  drug  act  of  1906,  to  extend 
control  over  advertising  as  well  as  labeling  of 
all  products  covered,  and  to  remove  administra- 
tive difficulties  from  the  present  act.  The 
bill  was  designed  to  furnish  a  more  effective 
protection  to  consumers  of  foods  and  drugs  than 
the  original  statute  now  provides. 

THE  first  bill  to  modernize  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Act  was  introduced  on  June 
12,   1933,   as  Senate  Bill  1944.     In  January  and 
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February  of  1934,  the  measure  underwent  two  re- 
visions known  as  Senate  Bills  2000  and  2800. 
On  January  4,  1935,  a  further  revision  appeared 
as  Senate  Bill  5.  After  extensive  amendment  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  28,  1935,  and  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  re- 
mained in  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  until  May  22  of  this  year. 
Pressure  by  the  Administration  resulted  in  a 
revival  of  this  bill  during  the  last  days  of 
the  second  session. 

UNDER  a  suspension  of  the  rules  a  con- 
siderably modified  bill  passed  the  House,  June 
19,  with  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority,  151  to  27.  Conferees  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  met  June  20  to  iron  out 
th$  differences,  but  could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  administration  of  the  advertising 
section  of  the  bill.  In  an  attempt  to  save  the 
bill.  Senator  Copeland  suggested  a  compromise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  giving  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  control  over  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  which  had  reference  to 
health,  and  leaving  all  other  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

IN  this  form  the  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Senate.     It  failed  to  pass  the  House,  190-70. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACT 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  signed  the  Norris- 
Rayburn  Rural  Electrification  Bill  May  21. 
This  act.  Public  No.  605,  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of  emergency  activities  to  a  new  agency  with 
a  10-year  program,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration . 

PURPOSE  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  is  to  take  electricity  to  as  many 
farms  as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  loans  are  authorized 
to  be  made  to  those  rural  areas  not  receiving 
central  station  service. 

PROVISION  is  made  for  two  types  of 
loans:  (1)  the  construction  and  operation  of 
generating  plants,  electric  transmission,  and 
distributing  lines  or  systems;  and  (2)  wiring, 
electrical  and  plumbing  appliances,  and  equip- 
ment. Preference  for  loans  must  be  given  to 
cooperative,  nonprofit,  or  limited  dividend 
associations,  people's  utility  districts,  munic- 
ipalities. States,  Territories,  and  subdivisions 
and  agencies  thereof. 


Significant  to  consumers  is  the  kind  of  proof  which 
a  manufacturer  must,  or  can,  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  bring  forward  to  justify  quantity  dis- 
counts which  he  now  grants  to  his  large  customers. 


FUNDS  during  1937  will  come  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — $50 , 000 , 000 . 
Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  9  years.  Congress  is 
authorized  to  appropriate  funds  for  loans  up  to 
$40,000,000  each  year. 

FIFTY  PERCENT  of  the  annual  sums 
available  for  loans  will  be  allotted  in  the 
States  in  the  proportion  their  unelectrified 
farms  bear  to  the  total  unelectrified  farms  in 
the  United  States.  The  balance  will  be  avail- 
able without  allotment,  but  not  more  than  10 
percent  may  be  used  in  any  one  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

ADMINISTRATION  of  the  act  will  be  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  and  the  execution  of  the  law 
is  entrusted  to  an  administrator  appointed  for  a 
lO-year  term. 

ELECTRIC  HOME  AND  FARM  AUTHORITY 

APPROVAL  by  the  President,  March  31, 
of  a  bill   to  extend  the   life   of  the  Electric 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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Dogs  help  the  United 
States  Public  Health 
Service  scientists  in 
their  search  for  the 
pellagra-fighting 
factor  in  foods. 


Vitamin  Boundaries 


]EXT  VITAMIN*  in  line  for  a  name  after  the 
sunshine  vitamin  had  received  the  title 
"D",  was  the  so-called  "anti-sterility"  Vita- 
min E.  Laboratory  researchers  came  to  realize 
that  a  rat  was  not  adequately  fed  if  it  was 
merely  kept  alive,  growing,  and  even  in  sleek 
and  apparently  healthy  shape.  It  must  produce 
healthy  young  rats,  which  in  turn  should  con- 
tinue the  line  in  succeeding  healthy  genera- 
tions. Some  diets  showed  how  far  short  they 
fell  of  complete  nutrition  only  by  the  lack  of 
this  ability.  Nutritionists  discovered  that 
more  than  one  already  discovered  vitamin  played 
a  part  in  the  job  of  keeping  life  going  on,  but 
they  found  there  was  still  another  which  did  not 
fit  into  the  specifications  of  any  vitamin  yet 
known,  but  which  seemed  to  work  specifically  at 
the  job  of  reproduction.  They  found  this  vita- 
min along  with  other  food  values  in  lettuce  and 
more  strikingly  in  the  germ  of  wheat. 

LATER  RESEARCHERS  toned  down  the 
sharpness  of  the  discovery  by  stating  that  if  it 
ever  should  be  proved  that  Vitamin  E  specifi- 
cally is  necessary  to  human  beings  we  need  not 


*  Earlier  chapters  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of 
April  20,  1936,  May  18,  1936,  June  1,  1936,  and  June  29,  1936. 


Final  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  part 
small  laboratory  animals  play  in  the 
search  for  secrets  of  mysterious 
factors  in  human  health 

take  especial  pains  to  get  it,  for  it  exists  in 
many  different  foods  along  with  vitamins  known 
to  be  essential.  Any  diet  that  includes  correct 
balance  of  the  other  food  values  is  bound  to 
give  us  plenty  of  Vitamin  E. 

VITAMIN  G,  meanwhile,  rode  the  center 
of  a  scientific  tempest.  Still  unidentified, 
it  was  playing  strange  tricks  on  the  researchers 
who  were  experimenting  on  Vitamin  B.  Some  foods 
known  to  be  rich  in  Vitamin  B  because  they  cured 
polyneuritic  pigeons  would  not  make  rats  grow. 
But  on  other  foods  also  containing  Vitamin  B 
the  rats  grew  well,  showing  that  some  foods 
contained  along  with  Vitamin  B  another  factor 
needed  for  growth. 

"VITAMIN  B2"  is  the  name  in  England 
for  the  second  factor.  In  America  it  is  Vita- 
min G.  Now  science  has  gone  further  to  the  con- 
clusion that  when  the  facts  are  all  in  they  will 
show  that  the  early  Vitamin  B  "complex"  includes 
not  only  the  present  Vitamin  B  and  Vitamin  G 
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but  many  other  factors  with  different  jobs  which 
will  some  day  call  for  new  christenings. 

SOURCES  of  Vitamin  G  are  notably  lean 
meat  and  glandular  organs,  like  liver,  kidney, 
heart,  and  so  on.  Eggs,  milk,  and  green  leaves, 
and  the  germ  parts  of  cereals  rate  too  as  "ex- 
cellent." Vitamin  G  stands  heat  pretty  well, 
but  if  the  food  is  cooked  in  too  much  water  and 
the  water  thrown  away,  much  vitamin  value  is  lost. 
And  soda  or  any  other  alkaline  substance  destroys 
Vitamin  G. 

PELLAGRA  gave  Vitamin  G  its  first  pop- 
ular publicity — mistaken  publicity,  as  it  has 
only  recently  turned  out  to  be.  A  miserable  dis- 
ease of  under-privileged  people  in  many  coun- 
tries, pellagra  was  sweeping  more  and  more 
disastrously  over  our  Southern  States.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  threw  its 
scientific  forces  into  the  search  for  the  cause 
of  the  ravaging  disease.  From  studies  done  on 
the  spot,  they  learned  pellagra  was  not  a  germ 
disease,  that  it  was  due  to  diet  deficiency. 
Families  raising  only  cotton,  living  mostly  on 
cornmeal,  grits,  white  flour,  polished  rice, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  fat  pork,  were  the  main 
sufferers.  People  who  drank  milk  and  ate  lean 
meat  simply  did  not  get  pellagra.  The  scientists 
wondered  first  if  the  dietary  lack  might  not  be 
protein,  supplied  so  richly  by  meat  and  milk. 

STUDIES  with  human  beings  serving  as 
subjects,  and  laboratory  experiments  with  dogs 
proved  that  protein  was  not  the  answer  to  their 
questions.  They  found  that  these  protein  foods 
also  contained  a  "heat-stable,  pellagra-prevent- 
ing factor"  and  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor 
who  led  the  way  in  the  fight  against  pellagra 
called  this  factor  the  "pellagra-preventing  or 
P-P  Vitamin. " 

NEATLY  PARALLELING  these  studies  of 
pellagra  in  humans  and  dogs  were  laboratory  ex- 
periments showing  that  a  heat-resistant  factor 
found  in  the  same  materials  would  cure  in  rats 
symptoms  that  seemed  to  match  those  of  human 
pellagra.  The  similarity  between  the  two  lines 
of  experiment  was  so  convincing  that  in  1929  the 
American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists  offi- 
cially agreed  that  the  two  "heat-stable"  factors 
were  the  same  and  should  be  called  "Vitamin  G." 

1936  REVERSED  the  story  and  separated 
the  two  factors  again,  since  evidence  has  piled 


up  to  show  that  the  disease  of  the  laboratory 
rats  was  different  from  pellagra,  and  that  the 
two  heat-stable  factors  cannot  be  used  inter- 
changeably to  effect  their  cures.  It  now  seems 
that  the  scientists  who  had  been  studying 
Vitamin  G  since  1929  were  largely  measuring  the 
values  of  certain  "flavins",  and  flavins  will 
not  cure  pellagra.  The  "pellagra-preventing  or 
P-P  factor"  will  not  cure  the  symptoms  from 
which  the  laboratory  rats  were  suffering.  So 
the  facts  as  they  now  stand  show  that  the  two 
factors  though  occurring  together  in  so  many 
foods  are  actually  separate  and  distinct. 

WITHOUT  enough  of  the  pellagra-pre- 
venting factor  in  the  diet,  people  begin  at 
first  to  lose  weight,  lose  appetite,  and  feel 
generally  weak.  More  severe  lacks  show  in  more 
acute  signs  ranging  all  the  way  to  acute  pellagra. 

BEST  SOURCES  of  the  pellagra-fighting 
factor  are  lean  beef,  chicken  liver,  buttermilk, 
collards,  fresh  peas,  turnip  greens,  and  tomato 
juice. 

FROM  THE  point  of  view  of  the  scientist 
much  must  still  be  learned  about  vitamins,  many 
factors  are  still  to  be  identified  and  named. 
But  for  the  practical  person  in  search  of  health- 
ful diet,  the  moral  of  the  story  of  Vitamin  G  is 
again  that  the  safest  rule  is  to  choose  a  wide 
variety  of  foods  which  include  an  ample  quota  of 
those  food  values  definitely  known. 

CONSUMER  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS 

[Concluded  from  page  2] 

cause  much  less  trouble  from  v/rinkling,  such  as 
knitted  cottons,  the  new  cotton  laces,  and  soft 
weaves  of  silk.  Watch  for  the  new  crease-re- 
sistant cottons,  linens,  and  synthetics.  Other 
fabrics  are  labor-savers  because  you  can  iron 
them  dry;  the  old  reliable  pongees  and  shan- 
tungs, the  newer  synthetic  sheers,  cotton  laces, 
wrinkle-resistant  voiles.  Better  still,  rough 
cotton-knits  require  no  ironing  at  all... 
Fabrics  that  pick  up  soil  most  easily  are  the 
napped  materials.  Smooth  surfaces  are  more 
likely  to  resist  soil.  Light  plain  colors  need 
the  most  frequent  laundering.  Small  all-over 
designs  and  prints  with  dark  backgrounds  prob- 
ably show  soil  least  of  all...  Other  tips  on 
labor-saving  in  summer  laundering  can  be  had 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Amateur  testing  of  unlabeled  but  officially  graded  canned  peas  has  been  used  by  more  than  one 
consumer  group  eager  to  learn  the  relation  between  price  and  quahty  in  the  foods  they  buy. 


Standard  Facts 

Answers  to  consumers'  questions 
about  the  use  of  Government  Orades 
on  canned  fruits  and  vegetalSes. 


ILLIONS  of  dozens  of  cans  of  canned  foods 
are  now  sold  annually  on  the  basis  of 
Government  grades.  Huge  loans  are  frequently 
supported  by  official  certificates  indicating 
the  quality  of  canned  foods  covered  by  ware- 
house receipts.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
labels  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  indicate 
the  quality  of  canned  products  in  the  terms  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  grades  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  consumer. 

NEWS  of  the  progress  in  A,  B,  C  grade 
labeling  on  the  cans  consumers  buy  has  fre- 
quently appeared  on  the  pages  of  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE.  Readers  who  follow  the  GUIDE  have  shown 
their  interest  in  this  news  and  in  the  signifi- 
cance in  general  of  grades  and  standards  on 
consumer  goods.  This  interest  has  expressed 
itself  in  questions  on  the  more   technical  as- 


pects of  the  situation:  Just  how  this  Govern- 
ment grading  service  came  into  being,  how  it 
operates,  what  is  its  procedure,  and  how  it  is 
used. 

QUESTIONS  reflecting  this  expanding 
interest  are  published  here,  with  their  answers 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  whose 
experts  formulate  standards  for  canned  goods 
and  perform  the  grading. 

Under  what  authority  does  the  Federal  Government 
grade  canned  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Under    the    Farm    Products  Inspection 

Act. 

What  is  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  Act? 

It  is  the  provision  carried  in  the 
annual  appropriation  act  for  the  United  States 
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Department  of  Agriculture  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  certify- 
to  shippers  and  other  interested  parties  the 
class,  quality,  or  condition  of  certain  farm 
products  including  fruits   and  vegetables. 

Does   the   law   require   all   farm  products   to  be 
graded? 

No;    it   is  permissive — not  mandatory. 

Who  may  make  use  of  the  service? 

Any  person  who  is  financially  inter- 
ested in  a  lot  of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables 
may  request  that  they  be  officially  graded. 

Who  are  usually  "financially  interested"  and  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  the  grading  service? 
Canners,    brokers,    bankers,  wholesale 
grocers,  retail  grocers,  and  managers  and  buyers 
of  chain  stores  are  examples. 

Are    investigations    made    to    ascertain  whether 
applicants  are  entitled  to  service? 

Yes.  The  official  grader  of  whom 
request  is  made  for  grading  ascertains  whether 
applicant  is  entitled  to  service  before  grading. 
Possession  of  canned  foods  usually  indicates  a 
sufficient  financial  interest  but  this  is  not 
always  conclusive. 

Are  the  grades  developed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  any  particular  group? 

No.  The  grades  are  developed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  producers  and/or  canners, 
financing  agencies,  distributors,  and  consumers . 

In  what  form  are  the  results  of  grading  reported? 

Official  certificates  of  grade  are 
issued  by  official  graders. 

Of  what  force  and  effect  are  the  certificates  in 
court  actions? 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  the  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  admissible  in  all 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  statement  therein 
contained . 

What    purposes    are    served   by    certificates  of 
grade? 

Two  of  the  more  important  purposes  are 
that  they  serve  as  documentary  evidence  of  grade 
to  accompany  warehouse  receipts  in  financing 
operations,  and  that  they  serve  as  proof  of 
grade  to  accompany  shipping  documents  in  making 
delivery . 


What    prepared    fruits    and    vegetables    may  be 
graded? 

Any  fruits  or  vegetables  that  are 
packed  in  hermetically  sealed  containers  and 
have  been  sterilized  by  heat. 

For  what  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  offi- 
cial or  tentative  standards  for  grades  now 
in  effect  and  used  by  the  grading  service? 
Apples,    applesauce,    red   sour  pitted 
cherries,  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice,  peaches, 
and   pears;    asparagus,    dry   beans,    lima  beans, 
snap  beans,    beets,    carrots,    cream-style  corn, 
whole-grain-style    corn,    mushrooms,    peas,  pi- 
mentos, pumpkin,   sauerkraut,  spinach,  tomatoes, 
tomato  catchup,    tomato  juice,   and  tomato  pulp. 

According  to  what  standards  are  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  graded? 

On  official  or  on  tentative  standards 
for  grades,  or  on  other  standards  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

What   procedure    obtains    in    the   development  of 
grades? 

A  study  is  made  of  the  qualities  actu- 
ally being  produced  in  typical  canneries  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Studies  are  made  of  trade 
and  consumer  preferences  and  the  grades  are  so 
drawn  that  each  grade  represents  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable differences  in  monetary  value. 

Are  official  graders  Government  employees? 
Yes. 

On  what  basis  are  official  certifications  of 
grade  made? 

On  the  basis  of  representative  sam- 
ples . 

Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prescribe  how 
samples  shall  be  drawn  and  the  number  to 
be  drawn? 

Yes.  For  example,  24  cans  of  No.  2 
size  are  drawn  at  random  from  a  lot  of  1,000 
cases . 

Does  the  grader  certify  facts  aside  from  grade? 

Yes.  The  grader  will  reflect  any 
facts  that  are  necessary  to  give  interested  par- 
ties an  accurate  description  of  quality  and 
condition  of  the  samples,  and  every  factor 
having  a  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  lot. 

Will  the  grader  certify  to  the  condition  of  the 
tin  containers,  the  labels,  or  the  ship- 
ping containers? 

Yes.     The  grader  will   reflect  in  his 

certificate  all  pertinent  information  having  a 
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bearing  on  the  value  of  the  goods;  for  example, 
whether  the  cans,  or  labels,  or  shipping  con- 
tainers are  damaged  and,   if  so,   to  what  extent. 

Is  a  fee  charged  for  the  service? 

Yes.  The  Congress  requires  that  a  fee 
be  charged  to  reimburse  the  Government  as  nearly 
as  may  be  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  service. 

If  a  grader  drav/s   the   samples   and   grades  the 
samples,  what  fee  is  charged? 

The  basis  is  $5  per  carload.  Any  ex- 
penses allowable  by  law  and  incurred  by  the  in- 
spector while  absent  from  his  official  station 
are  also  charged  to  the  applicant. 

Are  provisions  made  for  grading  large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates? 

Yes;  under  certain  conditions.  Since 
fees  are  to  be  so  assessed  as  to  cover  the  cost 
as  nearly  as  possible,  if  the  applicant's  volume 
is  such  that,  under  the  conditions  he  v/ill  offer 
it,  the  business  can  be  handled  at  less  expense 
to  the  Government,  then  grading  may  be  done  at 
reduced  rates. 

In  what  way  are  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
served? 

The  simple  nomenclature,  v/hen  shovm 
on  labels,  should  afford  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  housewife  in  making  purchases.  The  nomen- 
clature employed  in  the  grades  is  very  simple, 
"Grade  A",  "Grade  B" ,  "Grade  C",  and  "Off-Grade" 
or  "Substandard."  The  last  group  in  some  com- 
modities, for  example,  canned  peaches,  is  divided 
into  four  additional  grades,  "Grade  D",  "Grade 
E",   "Grade  F" ,  and  "Sample  Grade." 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  designations? 

To  provide  a  simple  means  by  which 
the  various  qualities  or  types  can  be  readily 
distinguished. 

Are  these  new  terms?' 

They  are  comparatively  nev^  so  far  as 
canned  foods  are  concerned.  The  trade  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  use  them  as  the  members  become 
more  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  the  grades. 

How  do  the  terms  compare  with  terms  used  in  the 
trade? 

"Grade  A"  is  synonymous  v/ith  the  trade 
term  "Fancy";  "Grade  B"  v/ith  the  trade  terms 
"Extra  Standard"  or  "Choice";  and  "Grade  C" 
with  the  trade  term  "Standard." 


When  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
graded,  is  the  container  in  which  the 
product  is  carried  required  to  show  the 
grade  of  the  contents? 

No.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion with  the  canner  or  distributor  whether 
the  container  shows  the  grade  of  the  contents. 
The  extent  to  which  consumers  demand  grade 
labeling  largely  influences  the  extent  to 
which  grade  labeling  is  used. 

Does  the  Department  recommend  that  additional 
descriptive  terms  be  employed  to  amplify 
grade  terms? 

Yes.  Information  indicating  style  of 
pack,  variety,  color,  range  of  count  of  pieces 
or  units,  the  number  of  servings,  and  any  other 
information  appropriate  for  the  product  should 
accompany  the  statement  of  grade.  For  example, 
the  labels  of  canned  peas  should  accurately 
convey  to  the  buyer  the  size  to  be  expected  in 
the  can,  if  vacuum  packed  the  label  should  so 
state,  the  number  of  servings  should  be  indi- 
cated, and  the  type  of  peas,  that  is,  whether 
of  the  early-  or  late-maturing  sorts.  Salt 
ajid/or  sugar  are  commonly  employed  in  packing 
many  commodities  and  frequently  a  statement  as 
to  their  presence  is  distinctly  helpful,  par- 
ticularly to  consumers  who  must  bear  in  mind 
dietetic  considerations  when  buying  food. 

What  class  of  product  is  found  in  "Grade  C"  or 
"Standard"  grade  products? 

Good  wholesome  food.  In  this  grade  a 
large  percentage  of  all  canned  foods  is  found. 
The  rav/  products  used  in  this  grade  may  not  be 
so  carefully  selected  as  to  size,  color,  and 
maturity  as  in  the  higher  grades.  Products  of 
this  grade  should  sell  at  cheaper  prices  than 
products  of  the  higher  grades,  but  in  many  com- 
modities the  food  is  just  as  nutritious. 

What  class  of  product  is  found  in  "Grade  B"  or 
"extra  Standard"  grade  products? 

In  this  grade  will  be  found  vegetables 
that  are  more  succulent  than  those  in  "Grade 
C";  moreover,  the  fruit  is  better  selected  as  to 
color,  size,  and  maturity.  Consumers  find 
products  of  this  grade  to  be  very  satisfactory 
for  general  household  purposes. 

In  brief,  what  does  the  term  "Grade  A"  imply? 

Only  the  finest  products  may  bear 
this  term.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  are  very 
carefully  selected  as  to  size,    color,   and  ma— 

[Concluded  on  page  22] 
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FATS  AND 
SUGARS 

Z  pounds  fats, 
2  pounds  sugars.. 


BREADS 

55  8  pounds  flour 
and.  cereals,  or 
I  corresponding 
quantities  of 
J  bread,,  otlier 

is  baited  g,oods  P  ^  quarts  milk, 
and  cereals.   |  °^  equivalent 
j|  in  evaporated 
:3  milK,  cheese, 

■  I 

^  dried  whole  milk, 
%  dried  skim  milk. 
L  and  butter 
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Moderaiely  Active  Adults 
Will  Have  an  Adequate 
Diet  dt  Minimum.  Cost  if 
They  Get  These 
Foods  in  These 
Amounts  Every 
Week* 


FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

6  pounds  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes; 
ly*  pounds  dried  bean^ 
peas  and  nuts  -, 
Z  pounds  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits-, 
3/z  pounds  leafy- 
green  and  yellow 
vegetables-,  5  pounds 
other  vegietables 
and  fruits. 


LEAN  MEAT 
FISH  POULTKf- 
EGGS 

3  pounds  learL 
meat,  fish.,  and 
poultry;  Iwo-tKirds 
dosen  eg^s. 


Based  on.  studies 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics, 
Deparlm.erL't 
of  Agriculture. 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 
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Your  Food  Costs 

OR  THE  FIRST  TIME  since  the  middle  of  May 
retail  food  costs  on  July  14  moved  down- 
ward when  they  declined  0.3  percent  from  June 
30.  A  sharp  -  reduction  in  retail  potato  prices 
which  more  than  offset  higher  prices  for  eggs, 
dairy  products,  and  meats  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  shift  in  the  course  of  food  costs. 
The  effect  of  this  change  in  potato  prices  on 
food  costs  in  general  was  just  the  opposite  of 
the  situation  during  May  and  June  when  sharp 
advances  in  potato  prices  caused  the  index  of 
food  costs  to  move  upward.  Potato  prices  occupy 
an  important  position  in  the  index.  If  they 
had  remained  unchanged  during  the  2-week  period, 
the  index  would  have  advanced  1  percent  be- 
tween June  30  and  July  14  instead  of  showing  a 
decline . 

DROUGHT  CONDITIONS  are  almost  as 
severe  as  during  1934,  but  the  effect  of  the 
drought  on  meat  supplies  in  1937  appears  to  be 
less  severe  than  the  effect  of  the  drought  of 
1934  on  meat  supplies  in  1935.  Some  decrease  in 
livestock  population  may  occur  from  1936  to 
1937,  but  this  should  be  much  smaller  than  the 
sharp  decline  from  1934  to  1935.  Livestock 
numbers  are  now  about  14  percent  less  than  the 
number  prior  to  the  drought  in  1934  and,  with 
feed  grain  and  hay  supplies  expected  to  be 
larger  than  during  1934,  there  will  be  more 
feed  per  head  of  livestock  available.  Total 
meat  supplies  in  1937  probably  will  be  equal  to 
or  above  1935  supplies,  but  much  less  than  dur- 
ing 1936.  However,  1937  retail  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  higher  than  in  1935  because  of  ex- 
pected increases  in  consumer  incomes.  Con- 
sumer incomes  in  1936  improved  for  the  third 
successive  year  and  as  a  result  expenditures 
for  meat  during  the  first  6  months  were  12 
percent  larger  than  during  the  first  half  of 
1935. 

RETAIL  FOOD  COSTS  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  July  14  were  5 
percent  above  a  year  ago  and  about  the  same 
percent  above  mid-May  when  the  recent  upward 
movement  commenced.  On  July  14  the  index  stood 
at  84  percent  of  the  1923-25  average,  against 
106.5  on  July  15,  1929. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  were  the  only 
major  food  group  to  register  a  decline  in  cost 
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and  Supplies 

during  the  2-week  period.  The  5  percent  decline 
in  their  cost  was  the  first  downward  movement 
shown  by  this  group  since  early  February,  and 
it  was  due  primarily  to  sharply  reduced  potato 
prices  and  lower  prices  for  celery,  cabbage, 
carrots,  and  green  beans.  Within  the  group, 
the  cost  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  declined 
but  dried  and  canned  products  advanced.  De- 
spite this  decline,  the  cost  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables on  July  14  was  at  its  highest  level  for 
this  period  since  1933. 

EGGS  registered  the  sharpest  advance 
in  cost  during  the  2-week  period.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts as  a  group  advanced  moderately  with  an 
important  increase  in  the  price  for  butter  and 
smaller  gains  in  prices  of  cheese,  and  evapo- 
rated milk.  Meats  in  general  registered  only  a 
slight  advance  as  lower  prices  for  lamb  failed 
to  fully  offset'  higher  beef  and  pork  prices.- 
Compared  with  this  time  last  year,  egg  and  meat 
costs  were  lower,  but  dairy  products  were  at 
their  highest  level  for  this  month  since  1930. 

DROUGHT  CONDITIONS  have  not  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  part  of  recent  retail 
price  increases,  although  the  drought  may  have 
been  used  by  some  individuals  as  a  basis  for 
increasing  prices  much  sooner  than  necessary. 
Part  of  the  recent  price  increases,  particularly 
in  eggs  and  meats,  are  usual  seasonal  changes 
which  occur  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Increased 
consumer  demand,  which  has  offset  the  effect  of 
larger  supplies  especially  in  meats,  has  been 
another  price  boosting  factor.  The  principal 
effects  of  the  drought  on  the  consumer's  food 
bill  should  not  be  felt  until  late  this  fall  and 
next  year.  This  is  because  the  drought  has 
severely  checked  feed  supplies  and  this  will 
result  in  an  earlier  than  usual  marketing  of 
meat  animals  and  poultry.  Consumers  interested 
in  noting  the  effect  of  the  drought  on  the  1936- 
37  food  supply  should  read  The  Official  Report 
on  Your  Food  Supplies  for  1936-57  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  GUIDE. 

FARM  PRICES  advanced  sharply  from  June 
15  to  July  15  as  a  result  of  actual  and  prospec- 
tive drought  damage  to  growing  crops.  The 
change  during  the  period  was  the  largest  for  any 
month  since  August  1934,  and  carried  the  index 
to  115  percent  of  its  pre-war  average.    This  was 


A  CLOSE-UP  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 
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the  highest  point  reached  since  September  1930. 
Grains,  truck  crops,  and  dairy  products  regis- 
tered the  sharpest  increases  while  fruits  and 
eggs  exhibited  moderate  advances.  Meats  were 
the  only  group  to  decline  in  price  with  lower 
farm  prices  for  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  offset 
by  higher  hog  prices.  Compared  with  last  July, 
farm  prices  of  all  foods  except  apples,  cattle, 
and  eggs  were  higher. 

POTATO  PRICES  should  continue  to  de- 
cline seasonally  during  the  next  few  months  as 
supplies  from  the  late  producing  States  begin  to 
arrive  at  market.  Because  of  the  estimated 
small  size  of  the  late  crop,  potato  prices  may 
remain  considerably  above  levels  of  the  past  two 
years.  The  bulk  of  our  annual  potato  require- 
ments comes  from  the  late  producing  States. 
Shipments  of  late  stocks  commence  in  August  and 
reach  their  peak  in  February  and  March  of  the 
following  year.  This  year's  late  crop  is  un- 
usually light,  and  on  July  1  was  estimated  at 
264.6  million  bushels,  a  54-million  bushel  de- 
cline from  1935.  The  total  1936  potato  crop, 
covering  early,  intermediate,  and  late  supplies, 
is  expected  to  be  315.4  million  bushels,  the 
smallest  since  1925.  A  10  percent  reduction  in 
growing  acreage  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
smaller  crop,  but  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
during  planting  and  growing  time  have  been  con- 
tributing factors.  If  favorable  weather  develops 
there  is  still  a  chance  that  the  number  of 
potatoes  produced  per  acre  may  be  increased  over 
present  estimates. 

RETAIL  POTATO  prices  dropped  0.7  cent 
per  pound  from  June  30  to  July  14.  While  the 
retail  price  of  4.1  cents  per  pound  on  the  latter 
date  was  below  the  peak  price  of  4.9  cents 
reached  in  mid-June,  it  was  90  percent  above 
prices  a  year  ago.  On  July  15,  farmers  were 
receiving  141.1  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes 
compared  with  52  cents  a  year  ago,  and  136.6  on 
June  15,  1936. 

EGG  PRODUCTION  declined  seasonally 
during  July,  but  production  remained  heavier 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  Egg  receipts  at 
major  markets  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  July 
were  18  percent  above  a  year  ago,  but  many  eggs 
showed  quality  deterioration  due  to  hot  weather. 
This  condition  reduced  supplies  of  better  grade 
eggs,  necessitated  withdrawals  from  storage,  and 


forced  up  the  price  of  fancy  grades.  Egg  pro- 
duction usually  declines  at  this  time  of  the 
year  because  hot  weather  reduces  egg  production 
per  hen.  Then  farmers  begin  to  cull  unprofit- 
able layers  from  flocks  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  carry  them  over  during  the  winter  when 
production  per  hen  is  at  its  lowest.  Drought 
conditions  and  prospects  of  higher  feed  prices 
have  caused  an  earlier  and  heavier  than  usual 
culling.  If  heavy  culling  continues,  smaller 
flocks  will  be  carried  over  to  1937  with  lower 
production  in  that  year.  The  principal  price 
raising  effects  of  the  drought  on  eggs  will  not 
be  felt  until  1937  because  fall  egg  supplies 
come  mainly  from  New  England  and  Pacific  coast 
States  where  the  drought  has  not  been  severe. 

EGG  PRICES  to  consumers  advanced  sea- 
sonally 1.5  cents  to  35.3  cents  per  dozen  during 
the  2-week  period.  While  eggs  are  retailing  at 
2  percent  below  prices  a  year  ago,  retail  prices 
are  shortly  expected  to  go  above  their  1935 
level  and  to  remain  there  the  rest  of  1936. 
Storage  eggs  form  the  bulk  of  supplies  from 
September  through  January  and  the  small  size 
of  storage  stocks  compared  with  1935  will  be 
the  primary  reason  for  increased  prices. 

RETAIL  POULTRY  prices  went  up  slightly 
to  33.7  cents  per  pound  from  June  30  to  July  14. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  usual  price  movement 
which  is  downward  from  June  until  December  when 
peak  poultry  shipments  are  reached.  Due  to 
reduced  feed  supplies  it  appears  probable  that 
culling  of  flocks  and  marketings  during  the  rest 
of  1936  will  be  heavier  than  usual  with  a  sharper 
price  decline.  The  number  of  chickens  retained 
for  egg  production  and  the  number  going  to  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  meat  will  be  determined  mainly 
by  the  relative  increases  in  egg  and  feed  prices 
during  the  ensuing  months. 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  of  butter  produc- 
tion declined  during  July  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  usual  seasonal  changes,  and  partly  due  to  the 
drought.  The  quality  of  receipts  went  down  as 
high  temperatures  affected  flavor  and  this  re- 
sulted in  shortages  of  the  better  grades.  While 
no  total  production  figures  for  July  are  avail- 
able, reports  from  creameries  indicate  that  pro- 
duction is  declining  weekly  and  is  lower  than  in 
1935.  The  amount  of  milk  produced  during  the 
next  few  months  will  depend  largely  on  the 
relationship  of  butterfat  and  feed  prices.  If 
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both  items  advance,  farmers  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  substitute  concentrates  for  the  usual 
pasture  supplies  and  this  will  prevent  produc- 
tion from  declining  too  rapidly.  Some  improve- 
ment in  pasture  conditions,  especially  in  the 
Southeast,  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of 
July,  but  it  is  expected  that  pastures  on  August 
1  will  remain  at  relatively  low  levels. 

BUTTER  PRICES  which  have  been  going 
up  since  mid-May  advanced  to  40  cents  per  pound 
during  the  2-week  period.  Butter  has  gone  up 
12  percent  in  the  past  month  and  it  is  now  re- 
tailing at  its  highest  price  since  1930.  The 
wholesale  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York 
advanced  3.5  cents  per  pound  during  July  and  it 
appears  that  retail  prices  will  advance  further 
and  remain  above  their  1935  level.  Storage 
stocks,  which  usually  temper  price  advances  in 
the  fall  and  winter  are  unusually  low  and  on 
July  1,  with  the  exception  of  1934,  were  at  their 
lowest  level  since  1928. 

CHEESE  PRODUCTION  from  January  through 
June  has  been  the  largest  on  record.  Relatively 
high  cheese  prices  during  most  of  the  year  have 
stimulated  factory  output.  Evaporated  milk  pro- 
duction, likewise  has  been  heavier  than  in  re- 
cent years. 

CATTLE  RECEIPTS  during  July  were 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Supplies  during  the 
rest  of  1936  will  likely  continue  heavier. 
Regular  marketings  of  cattle  are  expected  to  be 
swelled  by  supplies  from  drought-affected  areas. 
The  increase  in  receipts  and  slaughter  during 
June  and  July  has  resulted  principally  from 
marketing  of  grain-fed  cattle  from  feed  lots 
and  not  from  sales  of  cattle  from  drought  areas. 
Due  to  a  rapid  decline  in  prices  of  better— grade 
cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1936,  cattlemen 
held  back  shipments  of  fed  cattle  in  the  hope  of 
benefiting  from  rising  markets  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  High  corn  prices  have  forced 
liquidation  of  these  finished  grain— fed  cattle. 

BEEF  PRICES  to  consumers  advanced 
slightly  during  the  2-week  period  but  prices 
were  9  to  16  percent  below  last  July.  Major 
changes  were  limited  to  the  more  expensive  cuts 
such  as  round  and  sirloin  steak  which  went  up 
0.4  cent  a  pound.  Rib  roast  and  plate  advanced 
half  that  amount.  Prices  of  better  grade  beef 
appear  to  have  reached  their  low  in  June  and 
prices  may  be  expected  to  advance  unless  liqui- 


dation of  cattle  from  drought  areas  causes  a 
decline  in  general  beef  prices. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember is  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year 
ago  but  smaller  than  during  the  past  2  months. 
The  usual  trend  in  slaughter  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  downward  until  October  at  which  time 
the  spring  pig  crop  begins  to  move  to  market. 
The  seasonal  decline  this  year  probably  will  be 
smaller  than  usual  because  regular  marketings 
will  be  increased  by  emergency  marketing  of 
sows  and  spring  pigs  from  drought-affected  areas. 
Soaring  corn  prices  and  prospects  of  sharply 
reduced  feed  supplies  are  responsible  for  some 
spring  pigs  coming  to  market  earlier  than  usual. 
The  weight  of  hogs  marketed  this  fall  probably 
will  be  lighter  than  a  year  ago  due  to  higher 
corn  prices. 

SMOKED  HAM  led  the  increase  in  pork 
prices  from  June  30  to  July  14,  as  retail  prices 
of  all  pork  products  went  up.  Sliced  ham  ad- 
vanced 1.2  cents  per  pound  while  whole  ham 
stepped  up  half  that  amount.  Smoked  ham  has 
been  going  up  in  price  since  May.  Bacon  was 
0.3  cent  a  pound  and  loin  roast  half  a  cent  per 
pound  higher.  Despite  these  changes  fresh  pork 
was  retailing  at  10  percent  below  a  year  ago, 
ham  4  percent  above,  and  bacon  1  percent  above. 

LAMB  SUPPLIES  should  continue  to  in- 
crease during  the  next  few  months  with  peak 
marketings  due  in  October.  Marketings  are  still 
smaller  than  at  this  time  last  year.  However, 
quality  and  weight  of  receipts  are  expected  to 
be  below  average,  due  to  poor  pasture  conditions. 
Receipts  during  August  should  be  heavier  than 
usual  with  arrival  of  supplies  from  early  lamb- 
ing areas  which  were  delayed  by  poor  feed  con- 
ditions. These  supplies  will  be  increased  by 
regular  movement  of  grass  fed  lambs  from  the 
west  and  some  reduction  of  stock  due  to  drought. 

RETAIL  LAMB  CUTS  exhibited  retail 
price  declines  ranging  from  0.5  to  0.8  cent 
per  pound  during  the  2-week  period.  Leg  of 
lamb  and  rib  chops  registered  the  major  change 
with  the  smaller  reductions  occurring  in  chuck 
and  breast  of  lamb.  This  reduction  carried 
lamb  prices  back  to  their  May  level.  Lamb  is 
now  retailing  from  12  to  17  percent  above  a 
year  ago,  but  with  the  seasonal  increase  in 
marketings  under  way  the  prospects  are  for 
further  price  declines. 
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I^IDING  A  CABBAGE  BACK  TO  THE  FARM 

[Concluded  from  pcige  6] 

purchased  by  New  York  families  must  come  before 
suggestions  can  be  made  for  cutting  costs  and 
increasing  farm  income. 

REGARDLESS  of  limitations  this  re- 
search serves  to  point  the  way  to  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  major  producer-consumer 
problem.  Already  officials  of  this  municipal 
agency  are  looking  to  ways  to  reduce  costs  of 
food  distribution.  More  direct  marketing  meth- 
ods is  one  plan  being  explored  for  eliminating 
unnecessary  handling  of  foodstuffs. 

ELIMINATING  racketeers  from  the  food 
industries  is  another  route  to  consumer  saving. 
Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Markets  estimates  that  tolls 
and  exactions  levied  by  racketeers  upon  food 
distributors  cost  consumers  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  a  year.  Recent  elimination  of  racketeers  in 
the  New  York  artichoke  market  who  levied  fraudu- 
lent charges  of  50  cents  to  $2  on  every  box  of 
small  artichokes  illustrates  what  can  be  done 
to  reduce  consumers'   food  bills. 

DAILY  radio  talks  and  other  forms  of 
publicity  and  education  handled  through  the  Con- 
sumers' Service  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Markets  help  New  York  City  housewives  to  get 
more  for  their  money.  The  GUIDE  for  October 
29,  1934,  discussed  at  length  this  market  news 
service  for  housewives. 


STANDARD  FACTS 

[Concluded  from  pn^  16] 

turity.  Incidentally,  not  a  large  proportion  of 
canned  products  are  fitted  for  this  grade. 

"What    factors    are    considered    in  ascertaining 
grade? 

Different  factors  are  involved  for  each 
commodity.  For  example,  the  grade  of  peas  is 
ascertained  chiefly  by  considering  five  factors: 
Clearness  of  liquor  surrounding  the  peas,  uni- 
formity of  size  and  color  of  the  peas,  freedom 
from  defects,  tenderness  and  maturity,  and 
flavor.  In  grading  fruits  the  usual  consider- 
ations are  color,  uniformity  of  size,  freedom 
from  defects,  character  of  fruit,  and  flavor. 
An  interesting  difference  in  grading  fruits  and 


vegetables  exists  in  that  the  young,  tender, 
most  succulent,  immature  vegetables  usually 
grade  highest,  while  the  fully  mature  but  not 
over-ripe  fruits  are  usually  most  desirable. 

When  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  bear  such 
grade  designations  as  "Grade  A"  or  "Fancy" , 
what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  merchan- 
dise is  of  the  grade  claimed? 

The  guarantee  of  the  party  under  whose 
name  the  goods  are  sold.  The  responsibility  is 
thus  placed  under  existing  law.  If  goods  are  not 
of  the  grade  claimed,  the  goods  are  subject  to 
seizure  for  misbranding  under  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Are  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  now  being 
labeled  as  "Grade  A",  Grade  B" ,  and  Grade 
C"? 

Yes,  and  in  increasing  quantities. 

Can  municipal ,  county,  and  State  purchasing 
agencies  use  the  grading  services  of  the 
Bureau? 

Yes,  and  some  are  already  doing  so. 

Will    the   Bureau   grade   "bid"   samples    for  such 
organizations  to  ascertain  whether  samples 
meet  the  specifications  on  which  bids  were 
invited? 
Yes. 

Will  the  Bureau  grade  delivery  samples  to  ascer- 
tain whether  proper  delivery  has  been  made? 
Yes. 

Will  the  Bureau  assist  such  purchasing  agencies 
in  drafting  specifications  to  meet  their 
peculiar  needs? 

Yes,  under  certain  conditions. 

READERS  whose  interest  goes  into  more 
technical  details  and  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
cerns of  the  consumer  may  send  for  the  more  de- 
tailed leaflet  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture called  "GOVERNMENT  GRADING  OF  CANNED 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES:  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS." 
As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  this  leaflet  is  free 
on  request. 

COMING  in  an  early  issue  is  a  similar 
compilation  of  the  facts'  behind  meat  grading. 
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A  CONSUMERS'  DIGEST 
OF  LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  AND  PASSED 
IN  THE  LAST  CONGRESS 

[Concluded  from  page  11] 

Home  and  Farm  Authority  continues  this  agency 
until  February  1,  1937,  or  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  President.  During  the 
extension  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  use 
its  assets  and  moneys  allocated  to  it,  or  bor- 
rowed by  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

THE  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority 
is  a  Government-owned  corporation  set  up  to 
assist  in  financing  purchases  of  electrical 
equipment  for  home  use.  It  was  created  by 
Executive  Order  No.  6514  of  December  19,  1933, 
under  authority  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 

LAND  BANK  INTEREST  RATE 
OF  31/2  PERCENT  EXTENDED 

EXTENSION  of  the  3-|-  percent  interest 
rate  on  loans  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  in- 
tended to  provide  farmers  with  cheaper  sources 
of  credit  for  an  additional  year.  The  3|-  per- 
cent rate  applies  to  loans  made  through  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations.  These  loans 
are  approximately  nine-tenths  of  all  the  loans 
made  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVE  CREDIT  BILL 

LEGISLATION  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Byron  N.  Scott  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  Consumers '  Administration  and  to  assist 
organized  consumers  to  form  and  operate  volun- 
tary cooperative  institutions.  The  measure, 
H.  R.  10799,  failed  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  to  which  it  was  referred, 

THE  BILL,  "Consumers'  Credit  Act  of 
1936",  would  direct  the  President  to  establish 
the  Consumers'  Advisory  Council  of  13  members — 
one  from  each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Districts 
and  a  chairman.  The  chairman  of  such  an  admin- 
istration would  be  directed  to  charter  a  Central 
Bank  for  Consumers'  Cooperative  with  branch 
banks . 

TWO  types  of  loans  would  be  author- 
ized: First,  loans  to  consumers'  cooperative 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  "dis- 
tribution enterprises"  of  any  character  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  such 
organizations;  and  second,  loans  to  producers' 
cooperative  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  "effective  demands"  of  consumers' 
organizations . 


COOPERATION 

[Concluded  from  page  8] 

selling  grain,  the  cooperative  carries  for  its 
members  a  full  line  of  feeds,  coal,  and  other 
farm  needs. 

★ 

TEACHERS  had  no  credit  unions  at  all 
in  Connecticut  less  than  2  years  ago.  Today 
3  out  of  every  4  educators  in  that  State  belong 
to  one  of  the  20  Connecticut  teacher  credit 
unions,  according  to  the  Credit  Union  Section 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Cooperative 
credit  union  activity  has  grown  swiftly  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  first  6  months  of  1936 
saw  an  average  of  5  new  credit  unions  organized 
every  day  somewhere  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  same  6  months  more  credit  unions  were 
organized  in  New  York  State  than  during  the  en- 
tire preceding  6  years. 

★ 

NOTES  on  almost  a  thousand  different 
books  and  pamphlets  on  agricultural  cooperation 
appear  in  an  international  bibliography  recently 
published  by  the  Cooperative  Division  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  A  short  biography 
of  the  author  accompanies  each  entry.  Books 
listed  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
almost  every  phase  of  marketing,  purchasing,  and 
credit  cooperatives.  Careful  indexing,  complete 
with  cross-references,  makes  this  bibliography 
doubly  useful.  The  volume  runs  well  over  200 
pages,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
Director  of  Information,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for  the  "Coopera- 
tion in  Agriculture"  bibliography  compiled  by 
Chastina  Gardner.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive lists  of  books  on  cooperation  ever 
printed. 


A  special  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  is  included  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  just 
published  under  the  title  of  "Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment, 1933  to  1935",  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  for  25  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington.  Masses  of  economic 
data  on  farm  production,  consumption,  prices, 
income,  purchasing  power,  are  collated  in  this 
volume  which  describes  the  operations  of  the 
adjustment  programs;  marketing  agreements, 
licenses,  and  orders ;  surplus-removal  operations ; 
commodity  loans ;  and  other  activities  of  the  AAA. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efpxciency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Consumer  Queries  and  Comments 


''To  a  large  extent  the  kind  of 
agriculture  we  wish  to  have 
in  the  United  States  of  tomor- 
row depends  upon  the  forces 
of  technology,  and  how  we 
propose  to  let  them  operate. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
how  much  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton  we  can  produce  or 
ought  to  produce,  or  a  ques- 
tion of  where  these  great  sta- 
ples can  most  profitably  be 
produced;  it  is  even  more  a 
question  of  how  to  preserve 
and  enlarge  the  economic 
opportunities  of  the  great 
mass  of  farmers." 

Henry  A.Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


fsm  HIRAM  (Ohio)  High  School's 
■kS  graduating  class  this  year 
tried  a  nev/  kind  of  graduation 
ceremony.  Instead  of  listening 
to  an  older  generation  review 
the  perils  and  pleasures  facing 
the  young  as  they  walk  out  into 
a  competitive  commercial  world, 
these  students  invited  their 
community  to  listen  to  them  mak- 
ing speeches  describing  some  of 
the  conditions  in  this  competi- 
tive world  which  the  boys  and 
girls  had  been  studying  and  ana- 
lyzing in  their  classes.  Their 
program  theme  was:  "A  survey  of 
the  American  consumers'  present 
position  and  the  possibility  of 
its  improvement."  Results  of  a 
year's  course  on  consumer  prob- 
lems were  reviewed  by  six 
students . 

THIS  experimental  course, 
described  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ers,   started  with  each  student 


reading  and  reporting  on  several 
books  dealing  with  consumer 
questions.  "After  reading  the 
books  various  and  conflicting 
reviews  of  them  were  read.  By 
getting  viewpoints  of  different 
authors  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  problems  which  later 
came  up  in  the  course.  The 
second  phase  was  devoted  to 
projects  covering  the  position 
of  the  consumer.  The  third  part 
was  the  testing  of  common  house- 
hold commodities,  such  as  canned 
peas,  thermos  jugs,  and  tooth 
paste." 

EARLY  in  the  course  each 
student  chose  a  particular  phase 
of  the  consumer  field  in  v/hich 
to  make  a  special  individual 
study.  One  person  prepared  a 
report  in  which  he  described  ways 
in  which  citizens  of  Hiram  had 
failed  to  get  full  value  for 
their  money.  Another  student 
reported  on  methods  by  which 
Hiram  consumers  were  saving 
money  by  intelligent  buying  of 
every  day  necessities.  Labeling 
and  advertising  v?ere  also  ob- 
jects of  special  studies. 

V2B  THREE  years  ago  when  prices 

^3  began  gently  to  nose  their 
way  upward,  the  Mayor  of  Youngs- 
tov/n,  Ohio,  suggested  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Consumers'  Council 
to  do  three  things:  First,  in- 
vestigate price  changes;  sec- 
ond, interpret  to  consumers 
legitimate  and  desirable  price 
changes;  and  third,  sound  warn- 
ings to  merchants  who  might  not 
be  playing  fair  with  the  recov- 
ery program. . .  Three  years  have 
passed  and  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil organized  at  that  time  is 
still  carrying  on.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  George  E.  Eddy, 
a   teacher   of   economics   in  the 


high  school,  the  major  activity 
of  the  Council  has  centered  in 
its  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
This  Bureau  gathers  all  kinds  of 
data  regarding  economic  condi- 
tions in  Youngstown  and  makes 
them  available  to  the  community 
with  an  analysis  simply  written 
so  that  laymen  as  well  as  tech- 
nically trained  people  can  un- 
derstand the  material.  It  meas- 
ures, too,  changes  in  economic 
conditions  in  Youngstown  against 
those  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Facts  on  food  prices,  factory 
production,  employment,  wages, 
retail  sales,  are  all  brought 
together  in  a  monthly  report. 
Just  recently  the  Council  has 
released  a  summary'  volume.  No. 
II,  covering  August  1934  to 
October  1935  conditions.  Con- 
sumer groups  interested  in  the 
way  this  work  is  conducted  and 
in  its  results  should  address 
their  inquiries  to  Dr.  George  W. 
Eddy,  Chairman,  Mahoning  County 
Consumers'  Council,  320  Post 
Office  Building,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

fSB  "HOW  can  I  gauge  the  amount 
mk^  of  cooked  rice  I  get  from  a 
quantity  of  raw  rice?"  asks  a 
Pennsylvania  consumer.  A  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  1  cup  of  un- 
cooked rice  will  equal  about 
cups  of  boiled  rice.  Use  about 
2  quarts  of  water  and  2  tea- 
spoons of  salt  for  cooking  1  cup 
of  rice...  Guides  to  cooking 
some  of  the  best  rice  dishes  are 
given  in  a  new  Department  of 
Agriculture  leaflet  called 
"Cooking  American  Varieties  of 
Rice."  It  is  Leaflet  No.  112, 
and  will  be  sent  without  charge 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pennies  spent  for  different  foods  qo 
different  distances  toward  the  qoal  of 
the  day's  quota  of  nourishment 


STIMATES  of  the  cheapness  or  expensiveness 
of  food,  mean  nothing  if  they  figure  only  on 
the  cost  per  pound,  per  quart,  per  cupful,  or 
per  serving.  It's  what  we  get  for  our  expendi- 
tures in  terms  of  value  for  our  purposes  that 
counts.  Market  baskets  may  weigh  heavy  on  the 
grocer's  scales  for  dollars  spent  and  still  turn 
out  to  be  short  weight  when  checked  by  what  they 
offer  toward  the  food  needs  of  the  family. 

ECONOIilY  in  buying  food  can  be  meas- 
ured truly  only  by  returns  in  food  value  for 
the  money  spent.  Economists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  leaving  out  only  the  element  of 
personal  preferences,  have  measured  the  returns 
in  food  value  for  one  cent  spent  for  some  of 
fur  most  common  foods.  The  charts  included  in 
this  article  show  strikingly  which  foods  will 
pull  their  own  weight  in  the  budget,  which 
come  high  in  terms  of  what  we  get,  and  which 
are  gilt-edge  bargains. 

MEASURES  of  food  value  are  compli- 
cated things.  We  may  need  a  definite  number  of 
ounces  of  one  kind  of  nutrient  but  of  another 


our  needs  are  calculated  by  the  thousandth  of  a 
gram  and  some  of  the  intangible  vitamins  we  can 
count  only  in  terms  of  "units"  which  cannot  be 
weighed  at  all.  The  trick  for  the  nutrition 
economist  is  to  find  a  medium  in  which  all  food 
values  can  be  compared.  For  this  necessary 
measurement  nutritionists  have  devised  the 
"share . " 

NUTRITIONISTS  have  learned  human  needs 
for  some  of  the  known  nutrients.  We  need  fuel 
for  our  daily  activities.  This  is  measured  in 
terms  of  calories.  We  need  protein  for  the 
amino  acids  to  build  new  tissues  in  growing 
people  and  replace  wearing  tissues  in  all  of  us. 
We  need  many  kinds  of  minerals,  mostly  in  tiny 
quantities  but  each  entirely  irreplaceable  for 
its  special  job  of  regulating  the  work  of  the 
body  and  building  bones  and  blood.  Three  im- 
portant minerals  in  which  diets  are  often  short 
are  calcium  and  phosphorus  for  bones  and  teeth, 
and  iron  for  good  red  blood.  Then  come  the 
vitamins,  less  tangible  but  equally  important 
stimulators  of  body  processes,    of  which  we  do 

[Continued  following  charts  on  page  7] 
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How  A  Penny's  Worth  of  Different  foods  Compare  in  essential  nutrients 
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I  BREAD  (WHOLEWHEAT)*! 

( AT  ABOUT  9  CENTS  PER  POUND ) 


i  ROLLED  OATS  | 

AT  ABOUT  7  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  RICE  (WHITE)  I 

AT  ABOUT  8  Vz  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I       POTATOES  (WHITE)  \ 

(AT  ABOUT  3  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I       DRIED  NAVY  BEANS  I 

(ATABOUT  6  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  I       LARD       I  I 

ATABOUT  16  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  I     BUTTER     i  I 

(AT  ABOUT  35  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  I,     SUGAR      I  I  I 

(ATABOUT  51/2  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I        I  molasses  I        I  I 

(AT  ABOUT  lA-  CENTS  PER  18  OUNCES  )  ^^j, 


*  KIADE  WITH  MILK 


Ihow  a  Penny*s  worth  of  Different  Foods  Compare  in  essential  Nutrients 
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I  I       EGGS       I  I 

(AT  ABOUT  3!  CENTS  PER  DOZEN) 


I        I  salt  pork  I  I 

(AT ABOUT  2^  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


{  PORK  CHOPS  I 

(AT  ABOUT  3M-  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  milk  (WHOLE )  I 

(AT  ABOUT  12  CENTS  PER  QUART) 


NUMBER  OF  SHARES 
10         15  20 


25 


I  LIVER  ( BEEF)  I 

(AT  ABOUT  25  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


i  ROUND  STEAK  I 

(AT  ABOUT  3^  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  SALMON  (PINK)  | 
(AT  ABOUT  13  CENTS  PER  POUND) 


I  I    CHEESE    I  I 

(AT  ABOUT  27  CENTS  PER  POUND) 
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How  A  Penny's  Worth  of  Different  Foods  Compare  in  Essential  Nutrients 
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not  yet  know  all  the  secrets.  But  vitamin 
research  has  given  us  some  indication  as  to  how 
much  we  need. 

QUOTA  of  fuel  from  all  foods,  regard- 
less of  their  other  contributions,  is  known  to 
be  about  3,000  calories  for  a  moderately  active 
man.  Breaking  this  day's  quota  up  into  100- 
calorie  portions,  we  get  a  "share"  of  calories 
that  represents  l/30th  of  the  day's  requirement. 
Following  this  system  for  all  the  other  food 
values,  we  find  that  l/30th  of  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  protein  would  be  a  "share"  amounting  to 
2^  grams.  l/30th  of  the  daily  allowance  of 
calcium  is  23/1, 000th  of  a  gram;  of  phosphorus 
44/1, 000th  of  a  gram;  of  iron  5/10, 000th  of  a 
gram.  l/30th  of  the  daily  need  of  Vitamin  A  is 
estimated  at  about  200  units;  a  "share"  of  Vita- 
min B  is  set  at  20  units;  of  Vitamin  C,  2  units; 
and  of  Vitamin  G,  20  units. 

MEASUREMENTS  like  these  are  naturally 
not  precise.  They  are  as  close  as  can  be 
figured  from  facts  shown  so  far  by  experiment 
and  observation.  But  the  bars  on  the  charts 
do  give  a  real  if  rough  suggestion  of  the  rela- 
tive distances  the  same  money  spent  for  differ- 
ent foods  can  go  toward  meeting  the  day's  needs 
of  the  different  nutrients. 

COMPARE  the  cheapness  of  the  foods 
shown  on  the  charts  by  how  much  they  yield  of 
the  various  nutrients  and  count  the  number  of 
shares  of  different  food  values  they  give  you 
for  your  penny.  Ideal  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view  would  be  a  portion  of  food  making  up  a 
perfect  cross-section  of  the  day's  requirements, 
containing  exactly  the  same  number  of  shares  of 
each  nutrient,  so  that  30  shares  of  the  same 
food  would  give  you  the  day's  total  require- 
ments. But  even  milk  does  not  provide  such 
balance,  though  it  comes  close,  pulling  its 
weight  for  money  spent  in  many  different  values, 
and  rating  as  an  especially  cheap  source  of 
calcium.  Its  protein  makes  a  better  showing  in 
the  actual  diet  than  on  the  chart  because  it  is 
of  specially  high  quality,  able  to  lift  the 
low-class  proteins  of  cheap  energy  foods  like 
cereals  and  beans  into  a  higher  class  of  value 
to  the  body.  Dried  navy  beans  make  a  surpris- 
ing showing  as  a  cheap  source  of  calories,  pro- 
tein, phosphorus,  iron  and  Vitamin  B,  but  their 
protein  is  not  as  high  in  value  as  the  protein 
of  animal  foods.  They  fall  short  too  in  Vita- 
mins A,   C,   and  G,   so  to  make  safe  use  of  the 


cheap  values  of  dried  beans  we  must  look  else- 
where on  the  chart  for  cheap  sources  of  the 
elements  they  miss.  We  find  that  spinach  gives 
not  just  one  whole  day's  quota  of  Vitamin  A  for 
a  cent,  but  multiplies  it  by  more  than  two 
(the  body  can  store  up  this  storable  vitamin 
for  a  rainy  day)  and  a  cent's  worth  of  spinach 
gives  almost  a  day's  quota  of  Vitamin  C.  Liver 
and  prunes  show  up  on  the  chart  as  candidates 
for  the  job  of  filling  out  cheaply  any  lacks  of 
Vitamin  G,  along  with  a  variety  of  other  less 
rare  values. 

PRICES  on  which  the  charts  present  a 
penny's  worth  of  food  were  those  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  average  over 
the  United  States  for  May  5,  1936,  in  the  stores 
where  wage  earners  buy  their  provisions.  Dif- 
ferences in  price  would  of  course  change  the 
picture  to  some  extent.  On  most  items  shown  in 
the  charts  there  is  no  great  seasonal  variation 
in  price.  But  in  the  case  of  oranges  the  price 
per  pound  is  listed  on  the  chart  instead  of  the 
price  per  dozen,  since  the  same  per-dozen  price 
may  buy  very  different  poundages  of  oranges  in 
different  seasons.  At  the  time  on  v/hich  the 
chart  was  based  oranges  bought  at  30  cents  a 
dozen  were  "200 's" — that  is,  the  size  packed  200 
to  the  crate.  That  is  just  a  shade  on  the 
small  side  of  medium  size,  but  not  so  small  as 
might  be  bought  for  30  cents  at  a  time  of  year 
when  supplies  were  lower  and  prices  higher. 

USING  the  chart  to  calculate  the  best 
ways  to  get  food  values  for  your  food  money, 
remember  that  you  are  not  looking  at  a  compari- 
son of  nutrients  in  identical  quantities  of 
different  foods.  The  chart  does  not  show  the 
difference  between  a  pound  of  oranges  and  a 
pound  of  apples  in  terms  of  food  value.  What 
is  shown  is  the  differences  in  what  the  same 
money  will  buy  of  different  foods.  A  higher 
price  per  pound  will  shorten  up  the  bars  that 
measure  food  value,  and  a  lower  price  per  pound 
will  stretch  them  out.  If  the  chart  were  com- 
paring values  by  pound  instead  of  penny's  worth, 
eggs  would  take  a  showier  place  with  their 
multiple  excellences.  If  your  egg  money  is 
unlimited  you  can  do  your  own  multiplying  of 
the  values  you  get  in  the  egg  department  of 
your  diet.  But  for  rockbottom  budgets  the 
charts  should  make  it  easier  to  plan  menus  for 
which  every  penny  spent  does  the  biggest  job  a 
penny  can  do  in  the  direction  of  health  for  the 
family. 
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A  busy  shopping  street  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada's  second  largest  city. 


EARCHLIGHTS  on  consumers'  prob- 
ems,  even  though  they  play  on 
foreign  fields,  are  pretty  sure  to 
light  up  some  question  troubling  con- 
sumers here.  Not  often  does  material 
printed  in  the  GUIDE  reach  out  of  the 
United  States  for  its  sources.  But 
since  problems  of  consumers  pay  only 
slight  homage  to  boundary  lines, 
studies  made  in  neighboring  lands 
have  importance  to  consumers  at  home. 


TWO  YEARS  ago  Canada's  Par- 
liament appointed  by  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  11  of  its  members  to 
serve  on  a  Royal  Commission.  The  job 
it  gave  to  this  Commission  was  to 
investigate  the  Canadian  system  of 
distribution  of  farm  and  manufactured 
products.  The  Commission  was  in- 
structed also  to  look  into  the  causes 
behind  the  large  spread  between  prices  received 
by    producers    and    prices    paid   by  consumers. 


^  Canadian, 
Royal  Commission, 
instructed  fo  look, 
into  the  causes  be- 
hind thje  spread 
between  producer 
and  consumer  prices, 
surveys'  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  con- 
sumer buying  and 

suc^^ests  way^  ag- 
round thenb. 


COURTESY  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

A  Canadian  apple  orchard.  Growing  and  marketing  of  apples  is 
Canada's  most  important  fruit  industry. 


BROAD  POWERS  were  given  to   the  com- 
missioners in  their  researches.     Not  only  were 
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they  to  investigate  the  facts  but  also  to  recom- 
mend measures  "necessary  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  fair  and  just  returns  to  producers, 
employees,  and  employers,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  consumers." 

PLUNGING  to  their  task,  the  Commis- 
sioners held  125  sessions;  listened  to  270  wit- 
nesses, including  Federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment officials,  private  individuals,  representa- 
tives of  public  bodies,  corporations,  coopera- 
tives, and  trade  associations;  received  numerous 
petitions  and  written  representations;  and  gath- 
ered verbatim  evidence  running  to  8,277  printed 
pages.  On  April  9,  1935,  the  Commission  issued 
a  500-page  summarizing  report,*  including  a  full 
chapter  on  the  status  of  the  consumer  with  regard 
to  merchandising  and  marketing.    We  give  here  a 


*  "Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Price  Spreads",  1935.  Available  for 
$1.00  from  I.  O.  Patenaude,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


brief  summary  of  their  findings.  Since  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report,  Canada's  government  has 
changed  hands.  The  publication  of  the  following 
summary  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  present  administration  or  that  its  consumer 
recommendations  will  be  acted  upon  by  Parliament. 

"CAVEAT  EMPTOR",  that  old  slogan  "let 
the  buyer  beware",  today  takes  on  new  signifi- 
cance, remark  the  Canadian  Royal  Commissioners 
in  their  final  report.  "The  buyer  may  still 
beware,  but  he  no  longer  knows  of  what  he  must 
beware."  On  the  open  market,  they  observe,  the 
average  consumer  finds  himself  confronted  by  an 
enormous  display  of  merchandise.  New  develop- 
ments in  science  and  technology  tend  to  increase 
still  further  the  number  of  different  commodities 
offered  for  sale.  Adding  to  the  confusion  of 
variety  is  the  pressure  of  present-day  business 
methods  that  new  items  and  articles  con- 
stantly appear  before  the  public. 


BRAND  NAMES   or   trade  marks, 
the    Commission    finds,    often    give  no 


[Above]  Cattle  on  the  range  in  the  Alberta  Peace  River  country. 
According  to  latest  obtainable  figures,  the  cattle  industry  is  the  most 
important  agricultural  industry  in  Canada.  [Right]  Canada,  like  the 
United  States,  has  a  federal  form  of  government.  Its  ten  provinces  have 
their  own  provincial  governments  performing  many  consumer  services.  Its 
federal  Houses  of  Parliament  meet  in  these  buildings  at  Ottawa. 
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clue  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  label. 
In  some  cases  where  a  brand  name  has  gained  a 
measure  of  public  recognition  for  satisfactory 
service  over  a  term  of  years,  consumers  have  no 
way  of  knowing  if  or  when  the  products  covered 
by  the  trade  name  are  in  any  way  changed.  Often 
the  retailer  himself  cannot  tell  what  is  inside 
the  cans  or  packages  he  sells.  In  many  cases 
the  consumer  takes  on  faith  alone  the  quality  of 
the  goods  he  buys.  These  conditions,  along  with 
others  mentioned  below  came  to  light  both  through 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearings,  and  through 
independent  investigations  made  for  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  the  National  Research  Council  (a  Canadian 
agency  similar  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  described  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for 
July  13,  1936) . 

"THE  NECESSITY  for  consumer  protec- 
tion", wrote  the  Commission,  "was  made  apparent 
by  the  results  of  the  investigation  carried  out 
by  the  National  Research  Council  at  our  request." 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  reported  by  the 
Council:  Certain  inferior  products  on  the  market 
carried  the  names  of  nonexistent  manufacturers. 
Prices  bore  little  relation  to  quality.  Some 
products  were  injurious  to  health.  Others  were 
sold  under  trade  names  which  gave  no  indication 
of  the  contents.  Labels  on  wool  products  did 
not    make    clear    v/hether    the    ingredients  were 
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chiefly  virgin  wool  or  shoddy.  Tests  of  cotton 
goods  samples  showed  that  filler  was  often  pres- 
ent in  materials  where  it  was  advertised  to  be 
absent.  Other  textiles  shrank  more  than  the 
advertising  said  they  would.  Tests  on  24  sam- 
ples of  so-called  "pure  silk"  showed  that  5 
samples  contained  no  silk  at  all,  and  17  con- 
tained from  2.4  to  66.9  percent  of  inorganic 
weighting  material. 

EVIDENCE  gathered  from  numerous 
sources  over  a  period  of  many  months  revealed 
other  practices  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
Canadian  consumers.  In  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  practices  include:  "false  and 
misleading  advertising  and  marking;  misleading 
statements  as  to  quality  of  products,  including 
designation  of  grades  of  goods  likely  to  confuse 
or  deceive  rather  than  inform  the  consumer; 
uncertainty  of  specifications  and  formulae  of 
manufactured  products;  adulteration;  substitu- 
tion of  cheaper  or  inferior  goods;  harmful  or 
poisonous  ingredients;  exorbitant  prices  for 
essentially  simple  and  inexpensive  products, 
when  sold  under  a  brand  or  trade  mark;  short 
weight  and  unjust  scales;  and  deceptive  packages 
and  containers . " 

SUCH    conditions    the    Commission  ob- 
served,   reported  on,    and   set   out   to  rectify. 
"The   first  essential   of  consumer  protection", 
says  the  Commission's  report, 
"is  that  the  name  of  a  product 
should  have  a  definite  and  de- 
terminable meaning.  Everyone 
will    agree    that    the  words 
'wool',    'silk',   and  'silver- 
ware' should  mean  wool,  silk, 
and  silverware,  although  it  is 
evident  that  frequently  they 
flTT^        ^°    not.      These     terms  are 
I   K  I  fairly    well-defined    in  the 

I  V  I  mind    of    the   purchaser.  But 

there  are  many  other  products 
in  general  use,  which  are 
inadequately  defined.  Some 
examples  taken  from  the  evi- 
dence include  gasoline,  putty, 
jam,  paint,  and  soap,  prod- 
ucts which  can  only  be  defined 
by  technical  chemists." 

Under  the  gray  citadel  walls  of  Quebec, 
country  foUc  hold  market  for  produce 
which    they  have   brought  in  skiffs. 
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LARGE-SCALE  BUYERS  have  for 
years  done  their  purchasing  on  a 
definition  or  specification  basis, 
and  have  developed  clear  systems  of 
grading  for  their  own  use.  Most 
governments  also  purchase  according 
to  specifications,  but  so  far  very 
little  of  this  sort  of  protection  has 
filtered  through  to  the  consumer. 
"Unfortunately",  wrote  the  Commis- 
sioners, "little  has  been  done  either 
to  develop  standards  for  the  informa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  consumer 
or  to  make  available  to  him  the  stand- 
ards prepared  for  the  producer  and 
manufacturer.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  exceptions,  such  as  foods  and 
drugs  (though  here  the  intention  is 
rather  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  harmful 
or  poisonous  sub- 
stances than  to  de- 
velop informative 
standards),  and  the 
grading  of  canned 
foods."* 


SUGGESTIONS 
of  ways  and  means 
for  establishing 
consumer  standards 
then  follow  in  the 
Commission's  survey. 
Preparing  standards 
and  specifications, 
and  analyzing  and 
testing  consumer 
products  should  be- 
come, according  to 
the  Commission's 
report,  functions 

of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  agency  which 
has  already  prepared  purchasing  standards  for  the 
government.  This  Council  would  encourage  the  same 
whole-hearted  cooperation  it  has  received  from 
manufacturers  of  products  under  study  during 
preparation  of  government  standards.  Mutual  dis- 
cussion of  problems  would  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 

STANDARDS,  if  the  Commission  would  have 
its  way,  would  be  promulgated  by  a  proposed  Con- 

*  Compulsory  grading  of  certain  canned  foods  has  been  in  effect  in  Canada 
for  many  years. 


Canadian  experts  testing  canned  foods  for  quality.  All  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold  to  Canadian  consumers  must  carry 
a  government-certified  label  explaining  the  quality  grade. 


In  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces there  are  about  30 
experimental  stations  and 
farms  where  research 
specialists  investigate 
problems  of  plant  and 
animal  husbandry,  and 
methods  of  improving 
crops  and  herds.  This  is 
one  of  the  buildings  on 
the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  in  Ottawa. 

sumer  Commodity 
Standards  Board, 
with    members  from 
various  government 
departments,  in- 
cluding the  Federal 
Trade   and  Industry 
Commission,  the  De- 
partment   of  Trade 
and    Commerce,  and 
the  National   Research   Council.      In  working  on 
standards  such  a  Board  would  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  trade,  industry,  and  the  consumer. 

ANY  CONSUMER,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission,  should  have 
the  right  to  present  any  product  to  the  already 
existing  National  Research  Council  for  analysis 
or  test.  The  Council  should  then  report  as  fol- 
lows: "(1)  on  the  ingredients  insofar  as  such 
information  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  product;    (2)   as  to  any  adulterants  and 

[Continued  on  page  18] 
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A  new  study  of  56  foods 
shows  how  much  of 
your  money  finds  lis 
way  back  to  the  farmers 
who  produced  the  raw 
materials  for  your  food 


|OLLARS  you  pay  the  retailer  for  food  go  into 
the  cash  register  but  not  for  long.  Last 
year  42  cents  of  the  average  food  dollar  spent 
by  a  typical  workingman '  s  family  went  back  to 
farmers.  The  remaining  58  cents  went  to  dis- 
tributors and  processors. 

FARMERS'  share  in  your  food  dollars 
is  not  fixed.  It  varies  from  time  to  time. 
Shortly  after  the  war,  in  1920,  farmers  got  53 
cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by  consumers.  In 
1929,  when  food  cost  you  considerably  more  than 
it  does  now,  farmers  got  47  cents.  In  that  year 
distributors  and  proc- 
essors kept  53  cents. 
By  1932,  when  your  food 
costs  were  consider- 
ably less  than  no?/, 
farmers'  share  had 
dropped  to  33  cents. 

MARGINS  be- 
tween the  price  you  pay 
for  food  and  the  price 
which   farmers  receive 


Food  represented  by  these  58 
products  which  cost  a  work- 
ingman's  family  $1.00  in  1929 
cost  an  average  of  64  cents 
in  1933  and  80  cents  in  1935. 


for  the  raw  materials  in  the  food  you  buy  are 
important  not  only  to  consumers  but  to  farmers. 
Consumers  want  abundant  food  supplies  at  low 
cost.  Farmers  want  to  produce  abundant  supplies 
but  they  can  do  so  only  if  their  returns  are 
high  enough  to  allow  them  a  reasonably  good 
standard  of  living.  The  abundant  supplies 
farmers  produced  in  1932  did  them  little  good 
because  the  low  prices  they  received  forced 
farmers'  living  standards  down  to  dangerously 
low  levels.  Such  abundant  supplies  did  little 
good  to  millions  of  consumers  whose  incomes  had 
been  so  seriously  slashed  that  they  could  buy 
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little  of  anything.  To  restore  farmers'  capac- 
ity to  produce  an  abundance,  required  in  1933 
an  increase  in  farmers'  incomes  which  could  be 
accomplished  either  by  raising  prices  to  the 
consumer  or  by  increasing  the  farmers'  share  of 
the  consumers'  food  dollar. 

COMMON  to  farmers  and  consumers  is 
their  interest  in  seeing  reduced  costs  between 
farm  and  city  retail  stores  and  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
foods,  because  that  opens  the  way  not  only  to 
better  prices  to  farmers  but  also  to  lower  prices 
to  consumers.  Research  on  price  spreads  must 
come  first  to  show  where  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  marketing  can  bring  about  this 
two-way  gain. 

MEASURING  the  spread  between  prices 
farmers  receive  and  prices  consumers  pay  is  one 
problem  dealt  with  by  marketing-research  men  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  A  pre- 
liminary survey  completed  in  March  1935  brought 
together  the  price  data  on  10  foods  from  1910 
to  1934.  Your  GUIDE  for  April  8,  1935,  told 
the  story  of  "Who  Gets  Your  Food  Money"  spent 
for  10  of  these  commodities  at  that  time. 

WORK  of  gathering  the  information  on 
price  spreads  goes  on  continuously.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  facts  on  price  spreads  and 
other  marketing  problems,  such  as  transporta- 
tion of  foods  from  farm  to  market,  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  Division  of  Marketing  Re- 
search within  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 


ics. A  report  published  by  this  new  division 
in  July  1936  now  summarizes  the  total  spread 
between  values  of  58  food  items  at  the  farms 
and  in  city  retail  stores.  Title  of  this  re- 
port is  "Price  Spread  Between  the  Farmer  and 
the  Consumer"  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

FARM  prices,  retail  prices,  and  farm- 
to-retail  price  spreads  for  58  foods  for  the 
period  1913-1935  are  analyzed  in  this  report. 
Investigators  took  the  58  most  important  foods — 
which  represent  about  75  percent  of  all  foods 
purchased  by  workingmen's  families — and  studied 
prices  for  each.  They  compared  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  for  each  commodity  with  the 
average  U.  S.  retail  price  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Stacking  these  up, 
they  got  a  picture  of  the  spread  for  each  of 
the  58  commodities  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
To  get  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  con- 
sumers' food  dollar  going  to  farmers  for  the 
whole  group  of  foods,  they  gave  the  figures  for 
each  food  the  same  relative  importance  which 
that  food  has  in  national  consumption. 

PROFITS — whether  large  or  small — were 
not  a  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Nor  did  these  experts  analyze  trans- 
portation, processing,  or  marketing  costs. 
Their  objective  was  simply  to  measure  average 
shares  in  consumers'  dollars  going  to  farmers 
and  to  all  other  groups,  these  shares  repre- 
senting   both    costs    and    profits,     if    any.  A 

study  being  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  costs 
of  distribution,  de- 
scribed in  your  copy 
of  the  GUIDE  April  6, 
1936,  may  provide  facts 
on  costs  and  profits. 

CALCULATING 
the    price    spread  be- 
tween farmers  and  con- 
Actual  cost  of  58  foods  in 
the   average   amounts  pur- 
chased weekly  by  a  working- 
man's  family  stepped  down 
from  $7.98  in  1929  to  $5.08 
in  1933  and  climbed  up  to 
$6.37  in  1935. 


6.19  $5.08 
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sumers  for  products  which 
do  not  change  in  form  is 
relatively  easy.  For  example, 
to  calculate  the  farm-to- 
consumer  spread  for  eggs, 
investigators  subtracted  the 
average  farm  value  of  one 
dozen  eggs,  which  was  24.1 
cents  in  1935,  from  the 
average  retail  price  in  1935, 
which  was  36.6  cents.  This 
gave  12.5  cents  as  the  spread 
between  farmer  and  consumer 
prices  at  that  time.  These 
12.5  cents  represent  34  per- 
cent of  the  price  consumers 
spent  in  1935  for  a  dozen  eggs. 
Out  of  each  dollar,  then, 
going  for  eggs,  consumers  gave 
34  cents  to  processors  and 
distributors  and  66  cents  to 
farmers . 

PRICE  spreads  for 
foods  like  bread,  soda  crack- 
ers, canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ,  which  undergo  extensive 
processing  before  being  sold 
to  consumers,  were  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  For  example, 
flour,     milk,     sugar,  lard, 

yeast,  and  malt  are  all  used  in  baking  bread. 
Determining  the  farm  value  of  each  ingredient 
used  in  bread  involved  too  much  time  and  money, 
so  investigators  estimated  the  value  of  the 
major  farm  product — wheat.  The  average  loaf 
of  bread  contains  flour  from  0.97  pounds  of 
wheat.  To  get  the  price  spread  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  the  experts  subtracted  the  farm  value, 
which  was  1.4  cents  in  1935,  from  the  average 
retail  value  of  a  pound  loaf  which  was  8.3 
cents  in  1935,  leaving  a  margin  of  6.9  cents. 
These  6.9  cents  represent  83  percent  of  the 
total  price  paid  by  consumers  on  a  loaf  of 
bread.  In  other  words  out  of  each  dollar  spent 
by  consumers  for  bread  in  1935,  83  cents  went 
to  pay  for  all  ingredient  costs  other  than 
wheat  and  all  charges  of  distributors  and  pro- 
cessors.    Wheat  farmers'  share  was  17  cents. 

NOW  take  a  look  at  how  the  shares  of 
farmers  and  others  stack  up  for  all  58  foods 
studied.  Between  1929  and  1933  the  estimated 
retail  value  of  the  58   foods  purchased  weekly 


Farmers'  share  in  each  dollar  which  city  consumers  spent  for  the  58  foods  shrank  from 
47  cents  in  1929  to  33  cents  in  1932  but  increased  gradually  to  42  cents  in  1935. 


by  a  typical  workingman's  family  stepped  down 
from  S7.98  in  1929  to  $5.08  in  1933.  In  1935 
the  same  foods  in  the  same  amounts  cost  con- 
siimers  S6.37.  Looking  once  more  at  the  actual 
figures,  distributors'  and  processors'  share  of 
the  weekly  food  expenditures  was  $4.23  in  1929 
and  S3. 31  in  1933.  With  improving  consiimer  de- 
mand and  increased  prices  their  share  increased 
to  S3. 71  in  1935.  Farmers'  share  shrank  from 
$3.75  in  1929  to  SI. 77  in  1933,  but  stepped  up 
again  to  S2.65  in  1935. 

PICTURE  of  farmers'  share  and  dis- 
tributors' and  processors'  share  as  described 
here  is  not  entirely  accurate  for  it  fails  to 
take  into  account  processing  taxes  collected 
from  processors  of  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts during  1933,  1934,  and  1935.  These  taxes, 
collected  by  the  Government,  formed  a  general 
fund  from  which  farmers  received  benefit  and 
rental  payments  under  the  former  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  All  processing  taxes  stopped 
on  January  6,    1936,    following  the  decision  of 
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From  each  consumer  dollar  spent  for  the  58  foods,  processors'  and  distributors' 
share  increased  from  53  cents  in  1929  to  67  cents  in  1932  and  stepped  down 
to  58  cents  in  1935. 


the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Hoosac  Mills  Case, 
reported  on  in  our  January  27  issue  of  the 
GUIDE . 

PRICE  spreads  discussed  here  include 
these  taxes  paid  by  processors.  To  the  extent 
that  processors  paid  into  the  Government  proc- 
essing taxes  and  did  not  receive  refunds,  proc- 
essors actually  got  a  smaller  share  of  the  con- 
sumers' dollar  spent  for  58  foods  than  appear 
in  these  figures.  Farmers  actually  got  a  big- 
ger share  than  indicated  by  the  figures  in  cases 
where  they  received  benefit  payments.  Process- 
ing taxes  on  the  amounts  of  v/heat,  rye,  rice, 
hogs,  corn,  peanuts,  and  sugar  included  in  the 
weekly  purchases  of  a  workingman's  family  as 
pictured  on  page  13  amounted  to  about  4  cents  in 
1933,  19  cents  in  1934,  and  21  cents  in  1935. 

BIGGEST  concern  of  farmers  during  a 
period  of  falling  prices  centers  in  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  drop  in  prices  at  the  farm 
is    generally    bigger    than   the   percentage  drop 


in  prices  paid  by  consumers.  Farmers 
not  only  get  fewer  dollars  for  their 
crops  and  livestock,  but  they  take 
a  larger  relative  cut  than  either 
consumers  or  processors  and  dis- 
tributors . 

ASSUME  that  a  food  product 
sells  one  week  for  10  cents  and  that 
the  farmers  get  2  cents,  leaving  8 
cents  for  processors  and  distribu- 
tors. Next  week,  let  us  assume,  the 
selling  price  of  this  food  drops  2 
cents,  that  the  costs  of  distributing 
and  processing  the  product  are  cut  1 
cent  and  the  farm  price  is  cut  1 
cent.  Consumers  can  now  buy  this 
food  for  8  cents,  or  20  percent  less 
than  before  the  price  drop.  Dis- 
tributors and  processors  get  7  cents, 
or  12i  percent  less,  but  farmers, 
whose  returns  are  now  1  cent,  take 
a  50  percent  cut. 

THESE  are  not  actual  figures 
but  they  serve  to  illustrate  what 
took  place  between  1929  and  1933 
when  the  retail  value  of  the  58 
foods  dropped  36  percent.  Distrib- 
utors' and  processors'  charges 
stepped  down  only  22  percent.  Farm- 
ers' prices  shrank  53  percent. 


THE  OPPOSITE  usually  occurs  during  an 
upswing    in    prices.      Consumers    pay    more  for 
food.     Farmers  and  distributors   get  more  dol- 
lars, but  farmers'   returns  increase  faster  be- 
cause the  percentage  increase  in  prices  at  the, 
farm  is  bigger  than  the  percentage  increase  in 
prices  paid  by  consumers.     To   illustrate  this 
point  assume  that  a  food  product  sells  one  week 
for  8  cents  and  that  the   farmers  get   1  cent, 
leaving  7  cents  for  processors  and  distributors. 
Now  assume  that  during  the  next  v/eek  the  selling 
price  increases  to  10  cents  representing  a  1  cent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  processing  and  distributing 
the   food  product   and  1   cent   rise   in  the  farm 
price.    Processors  and  distributors  get  8  cents, 
or  14  percent  more  than  before  the  increase  in 
price.     Farmers  whose  returns  are  nov/  2  cents 
get  100  percent  more. 

ACTUAL  changes  of  this  kind  appeared 
in   the   years  between  1933  and   1935  when  the 

[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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Yotir  Food  Costs  and  Supplies 

High  temperatures  and  below  normal  rainfall  during  July  resulted 
in  further  damage  to  food  supplies,  the  August  1  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates.  While  crops  in  most 
cases  are  below  average,  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  any 
acute  food  shortage.  Supplies  in  general  probably  will  be  larger 
than  in  the  year  following  the  drought  of  1934. 


ORN,  spring  wheat,  and  potatoes  suffered  the 
most  drought  damage  during  July.  Yields  of 
vegetable  crops  growing  in  the  late  producing 
States  also  were  curtailed,  but  if  heavy  rains 
fall  during  August  some  improvement  in  yields 
may  be  expected.  Fruits  as  a  whole  improved 
during  July,  but  prospects  still  were  for  a 
much  smaller  crop  than  in  1935.  Winter  damage 
to  trees  coupled  with  late  spring  frosts  rather 
than  the  drought  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  fruit  production.  Drought,  how- 
ever, has  decreased  sizes  of  some  fruits. 

EFFECT  of  the  short  corn  crop  will  be 
felt  indirectly  by  consumers  in  the  form  of 
reduced  meat  supplies  in  1937  since  90  percent 
of  the  crop  is  used  for  producing  hogs  and  fat- 
tening cattle  and  lambs  for  market.  A  short 
corn  crop  disrupts  the  usual  marketing  plans  of 
farmers  and  sends  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
animals  to  slaughter  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months.  Consequently,  smaller  supplies 
are  available  during  the  following  spring  and 
winter. 

COMING  to  market  earlier  than  usual, 
a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the  animals 
are  of  the  lower  grades.  The  livestock  situa- 
tion this  year  probably  will  not  be  as  serious  as 
in  1934,  when  drought  sharply  reduced  the  number 
of  livestock  on  farms,  because  there  is  a  smaller 
number  of  grain-consuming  animals  on  farms,  and 
feed  grain  deficiencies  will  be  offset  partly  by 
larger  hay  supplies. 

SMALLER  spring  wheat  supplies,  but 
larger  winter  wheat  production  than  in  1935,  is 
indicated  by  the  August  1  crop  report.  This 
year's  spring  wheat  crop  forecast  of  114  mil- 
lion bushels  is  46  million  bushels  below  1935. 


This  decline  will  be  offset  in  part  by  a  winter 
wheat  crop  55  million  bushels  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  However,  due  to  different  types  of  wheat 
produced  in  the  winter  and  spring  crops,  domestic 
supplies  of  durum  wheat,  which  is  used  mainly  in 
the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  and  hard  spring  bread 
wheat,  are  expected  to  be  below  domestic  require- 
ments. About  40  percent  of  the  winter  v/heat 
crop  is  soft  wheat  which  is  used  mainly  for  cake 
and  pastry  and  not  suitable  for  bread. 

LD  potato  supplies  this  fall  and  winter  are 
forecast  at  75  million  bushels  below  the 
319  million  bushel  crop  of  1935.  Dry  weather 
in  the  Central  and  Western  States  more  than 
offset  improved  growing  conditions  in  the  New 
England  and  Pacific  coast  areas  and  consequently 
production  estimates  declined  20  million  bushels 
from  July  1  to  August  1.  Potatoes  now  coming  to 
market  are  from  the  intermediate  producing  States 
with  some  small  shipments  of  early  varieties 
from  the  late  producing  States.  The  trend  of 
wholesale  potato  prices  during  the  past  month 
has  been  downward  as  is  uusal  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  On  the  basis  of  conditions  in  earlier 
short  crop  years  it  appears  that  prices  will 
reach  their  low  in  September  or  October  and  then 
advance . 

TRUCK  crops  also  have  suffered  from 
the  drought.  Late  domestic  cabbage  production 
appears  to  be  about  43  percent  smaller  than  a 
year  ago,  but  onion  supplies  from  the  late  pro- 
ducing States  are  expected  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  in  1935.  Cabbage  production  was  hampered 
by  dry  weather  at  planting  time  which  made  it 
difficult  for  plants  to  take  root.  August  rains 
may  increase  production  of  both  crops  since  major 
movement  to  market  in  each  case  does  not  occur 
until  October. 
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ORN  and  snap  bean  supplies  for  canning  are 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but 
both  crops  probably  will  be  larger  than  during 
the  drought  year  1934.  Corn  exhibited  the 
sharpest  decline  due  to  drought  and  on  August  1 
it  appeared  that  supplies  available  for  canning 
would  be  536,400  tons  compared  with  860,000 
tons  in  1935  and  498,000  tons  in  1934.  Part  of 
the  smaller  production  will  be  offset  by  a 
larger  carry-over  of  canned  corn  than  at  this 
time  a  year  ago.  This  year's  snap  bean  crop 
for  canning  is  estimated  at  17  percent  below 
1935  with  the  crop  amounting  to  68,000  tons  as 
compared  with  66,000  tons  in  1934.  On  the 
basis  of  August  1  condition,  the  total  supply 
of  canned  vegetables  is  expected  to  be  12  per- 
cent less  than  the  large  supply  in  1935-36,  but 
16  percent  above  supplies  in  1934-35.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  most  canned  vegetables  rose 
sharply  during  July  and  are  now  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

APPLE,  pear,  and  grape  shipments  in- 
creased seasonally  during  July  and  supplies  of 
these  fruits  should  reach  their  peak  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Pears  are  the  only  major 
fruit  crop  (except  citrus)  to  exhibit  above 
average  production  this  year  and  the  1936  crop 
is  expected  to  be  7  percent  above  last  year. 
Commercial  apple  production  is  expected  to  be  the 
smallest  crop  since  records  were  started  in  1919, 
amounting  to  64.5  million  bushels  as  compared 
with  94  million  bushels  in  1935.  Apple  produc- 
tion has  been  declining  yearly  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  bearing  trees,  but  the  decline 
this  year  was  accentuated  by  winter  damage  to 
apple  trees  and  late  spring  frosts.  Grapes 
showed  some  recovery  during  July  from  the  effects 
of  spring  frosts,  but  the  1.8  million  ton  crop 
indicated  on  August  1  was  17  percent  below 
average.  Most  of  the  decline  was  in  raisin  and 
table  grapes  since  production  of  California  wine 
grapes  is  expected  to  be  6  percent  above  average. 

EAT  supplies  during  July,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lamb,  were  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Hogs  registered  the  only  decline  in  Federally  in- 
spected slaughter  from  June,  and  here  the  change 
was  seasonal.  Because  of  the  present  shortage 
of  feed  supplies,  it  appears  probable  that 
slaughter  this  fall  will  continue  larger  than 
a  year  ago.  During  the  first  7  months  of  1936 
slaughter  of  hogs  was  22  percent  higher,  cattle 


16  percent  higher,  calves  5  percent  higher,  and 
lambs  5  percent  lov/er  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1935. 

SECOND  largest  cattle  slaughter  on 
record  occurred  during  July.  Heavy  marketing 
of  grain— fed  cattle,  because  of  advancing  feed 
costs,  and  some  liquidation  of  grass  cattle  due 
to  dried  up  pastures,  resulted  in  Federally  in- 
spected slaughter  25  percent  above  July  1935. 
The  present  outlook  is  for  a  large  slaughter 
of  cattle  this  fall  with  the  lower  grade  ani- 
mals comprising  a  larger  than  usual  proportion 
of  the  total. 

MILK  production  exhibited  a  more  than 
seasonal  decline  during  July  and  on  August  1 
appeared  to  be  about  5  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  Pasture  conditions  in  important  dairy 
areas  were  about  the  lowest  August  1  on  record 
and  farmers  were  resorting  to  heavy  feeding 
of  hay  and  grain  to  keep  production  from  drop- 
ping too  sharply.  Increased  butterfat  prices 
offset  in  part  higher  feeding  costs.  Producing 
areas  were  not  affected  equally  by  the  drought 
for  production  in  the  Northeast  and  far  Western 
States  was  well  above  average  on  August  1. 
Butter  storage  stocks  on  August  1  reflected 
lower  production  and  were  still  below  average, 
amounting  to  103  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  150  million  pounds  a  year  ago.  The  effect 
of  increased  feeding  costs,  smaller  production, 
and  short  storage  stocks  caused  the  wholesale 
price  of  92  score  butter  in  New  York  to  ad- 
vance 1-|-  cents  to  36  cents  a  pound  the  first 
week  in  August. 

GG  receipts  at  major  markets  during  July 
were  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but 
the  increase  over  1935  was  smaller  than  during 
previous  months.  Egg  production  usually  de- 
clines in  the  summer  until  the  seasonal  low 
point  is  reached  in  November.  The  decline  in 
production  during  the  latter  part  of  July  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  than  seasonal  due  to 
high  temperatures,  which  decreased  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  per  hen  and  which  also  raised  feed 
prices  so  that  farmers  culled  their  flocks 
heavier  than  usual.  Heavy  culling  of  flocks 
was  reflected  in  July  poultry  marketings  23 
percent  larger  than  in  1935  and  3  percent  higher 
than  in  June.  Marketing  of  young  chickens  was 
especially  heavy  and  this  indicates  that  there 


will  be  a  much  smaller  increase  in  the  n'omber 
of  layers  in  1937,  than  was  expected  earlier  in 
the  year.  Storage  stocks  of  eggs  on  August  1 
were  close  to  their  seasonal  peak,  amounting  to 
7.3  million  cases  compared  with  8  million  cases 
a  year  ago.  Low  storage  stocks,  lowered  produc- 
tion due  to  the  drought,  and  increased  con- 
sumer demand  should  cause  more  than  seasonal 
price  increases  this  fall  with  prices  expected 
to  be  above  1935  levels. 

EDERALLY  inspected  hog  slaughter  exhibited 
a  smaller  than  usual  decline  during  July 
and  was  57  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Hog 
slaughter  usually  declines  until  October,  when 
the  spring  pig  crop  begins  to  arrive  at  market. 
This  year  early  marketing  of  spring  pigs  and 
some  liquidation  of  sows  is  expected  to  result 
in  a  smaller  than  usual  decline  in  slaughter, 
and  a  smaller  than  usual  increase  in  prices 
during  September.  Heavy  marketing  of  hogs  dur- 
ing July  caused  storage  stocks  of  both  lard 
and  pork  to  increase.  Lard  stocks  customarily 
reach  their  peak  on  August  1,  and  then  start 
moving  down  until  December  1.  Stocks  of  lard  , 
and  pork  are  still  20  to  30  percent  below  aver- 
age. 

CANADA  LOOKS  AT  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS 

[Contixiued  from  page  11] 

harmful,  injurious  or  deleterious  substances  it 
may  contain;  (3)  as  to  its  quality  and  probable 
performance  and  efficiency;  (4)  and  as  to  its 
conformity  to  official  standards  and  specifica- 
tions." The  Council  would  render  this  consumer 
service  for  a  nominal  charge,  with  the  reports 
to  be  used  by  consumers  alone,  and  not  for 
advertising  or  commercial  purposes. 

ENFORCEI.IENT  of  consumer  standards, 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, would  proceed  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
proposed  Consumer  Commodity  Standards  Board 
would  examine  and  report  on  products  in  retail 
trade.  If  any  products  contained  injurious  sub- 
stances, or  did  not  conform  to  standards,  the 
evidence  would  be  made  public,  either  by  the 
National  Research  Council  or  the  Federal  Trade 
and  Industry  Commission.  Wide  publicity  would 
also  accompany  evidence  of  any  excessive  or 
exorbitant  price  spreads.  Prosecution  by  com- 
petent authority  would  follow  all  cases  of 
violation  of  law. 


PAINT  becomes  plain  mud  when  enough 
foreign  matter  is  added  to  it.  But  who  knows  the 
exact  point  at  which  paint  becomes  something 
else,  and  loses  its  right  to  the  name  "paint"? 
What  is  the  difference  between  celluloid  and 
real  ivory,  or  colored  crystal  and  precious 
stones?  This  is  a  question  of  definition. 
Another  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  is  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary 
of  names  of  products  for  use  in  trade.  The 
National  Research  Council  and  trade  associations 
in  each  industry  in  such  a  project  would  cooper- 
ate in  compiling  the  dictionary.  Definitions 
adopted  would  then  be  acceptable  in  commercial 
transactions  and  in  law  courts,  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  consumer  and  manufacturer.  Exis- 
tence of  such  a  dictionary,  with  its  definitions 
of  trade  names,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, would  be  a  strong  force  in  preventing 
adulteration . 

EVIDENCE  of  irregular  practices  in 
marking  and  labeling  products  also  came  to  the 
Commission's  attention.  Numerous  items,  they 
reported,  were  being  sold  with  the  name  of  a 
fictitious  company  on  the  label.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  the  true  manufacturer  of  every 
product  sold  at  retail  should  place  his  name  and 
address  on  every  label  or  package.  For  products 
conforming  to  established  standards  and  specifi- 
cations, the  Commission  recommended  further  that 
the  term  "Canada  Standard"  be  displayed  on 
the  label . 

GRADING  of  materials  and  products  not 
sold  directly  to  the  consumer  is  generally  based, 
according  to  the  Commission's  survey,  on  a  sys- 
tem of  numbers.  Grade  1  indicates  best  quality. 
Grade  2  next  best,  and  so  on.  This  system  of 
grading  wins  the  Commission's  approval,  but  the 
grades  used  on  products  sold  to  consumers,  the 
Commission  found,  v/ere  often  vague,  sometimes 
tending  to  hide  rather  than  reveal  the  true 
quality.  When  a  grading  system  includes  terms 
like  "fancy",  "choice",  "standard",  and  "second" 
(these  are  the  grades  used  for  Canadian  canned 
foods),  it  is  not  obvious  at  once,  the  Commis- 
sion believed,  where  any  one  grade  stands  in  the 
series.  Consequently,  it  recommended  that  only 
numerical  grade  designations  be  used  for  con- 
sumer goods,  and  also  that  labels  carry  a  clear 
statement  of  important  ingredients.  The  Com- 
missioners recognize  that  standards  of  quality 
cannot  be  absolute  or  perfect;   they  do  hold  it 
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essential,  however,  "that  the  consumer  be  given 
a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  what  he  buys . " 

MORE  severe  punishment  for  merchants 
who  deliberately  give  short  weight,  and  more 
effective  supervision  of  weights  and  measures 
are  also  among  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
The  Commissioners  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
standard  package  sizes  for  each  commodity,  with 
net  weight  clearly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
every  package,  would  help  relieve  the  situation. 

FALSE  and  misleading  advertising  was 
the  next  subject  the  Commissioners  turned  their 
attention  to.  Some  advertisers,  they  found, 
exaggerate  the  virtues  of  their  product  to  an 
extreme  and  raise  prices  accordingly.  Others 
include  a  small  number  of  high-grade  articles  as 
bait  in  a  general  sale  of  lower-quality  goods. 
"While  no  deliberate  untruths  were  published", 
the  Commission  reports  in  a  specific  case,  "an 
implication  was  given  that  the  bulk  of  garments 
offered  in  the  sale  were  of  like  quality  to  those 
featured. " 

ADVERTISING  put  forth  with  intent  to 
confuse  or  deceive  is  harmful  not  only  to  con- 
sumers, but  also  to  competitors.  It  works 
directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  merchants 
who  attempt  to  give  honest  value,  by  forcing 
them  to  suffer  unfair  competition.  The  Com- 
missioners make  specific  recommendations  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  existing  laws  con- 
cerning advertising. 

"WE  ARE  also  of  the  opinion",  the 
Commissioners  held,  "that  statements  of  per- 
formance, life,  or  efficacy  of  products  are 
generally  made  with  uncertain  knowledge  and 
seldom  on  the  basis  of  comparative  experimental 
tests."  For  this  reason  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  Criminal  Code  be  amended  "to  make 
any  statement  or  guarantee,  of  performance, 
efficacy  or  length  of  life  of  any  product,  which 
is  not  based  upon  an  adequate  and  proper  test  of 
such  performance,  efficacy,  or  length  of  life, 
an  offense  in  itself,  and  to  place  upon  the 
defendant  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  a  test 
has  been  made  and  that  the  statement  or  guarantee 
is  based  upon  it.  A  test  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  or  other  competent  department  of 
the  government  shall  be  considered  an  adequate 
and  proper   test,    but   no    reference    should  be 


allowed,  in  advertising,  to  the  fact  that  a  test 
has  been  made  by  the  National  Research  Council 
or  other  government  body." 

SUPERVISION  of  the  whole  field  of 
consumer  legislation,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend, should  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  proposed 
permanent  Federal  body.  This  office  would  act 
also  as  a  coordinating  and  prosecuting  agency. 
New  laws  to  help  the  consumer  need  proper 
enforcement . 

"COMBINED  EFFORT  on  three  fronts, 
namely,  consumers,  trade  associations,  and  gov- 
ernment", say  the  Commissioners,  is  necessary  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  various  problems  of 
consumer  protection.  "Few  of  the  evils,  dis- 
closed in  the  evidence,  by  which  merchants  have 
been  able  to  impose  upon  their  customers  could 
persist  in  the  face  of  an  active,  intelligent 
and  organized  public  opinion.  The  difficulty  of 
consumer  action  is  that  it  is  not  an  organized 
or  special  interest  and  has  no  representation 
other  than  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
function  of  government  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  consumer." 

WHERE  YOUR  FOOD  MONEY  GOES 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

retail  value  of  the  58  foods  climbed  25  percent; 
distributors'  and  processors'  charges  increased 
only  12  percent;  farmers'  prices  increased  50 
percent . 

CONSUMERS,  farmers,  processors,  and 
distributors  want  to  eliminate  unusual  price 
fluctuations  which  make  consumers'  living  pre- 
carious and  the  business  of  growing  and  market- 
ing food  risky.  Marketing  research — getting 
the  facts  on  how  food  is  brought  from  farmers 
and  placed  within  reach  of  consumers  in  a  form 
ready  to  be  prepared  and  eaten — might  help  to 
eliminate  these  price  fluctuations.  Putting 
into  effect  the  results  of  research  which  shows 
where  the  marketing  system  can  be  made  more 
efficient,  perhaps  would  lead  to  lower  food 
prices  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  food  pur- 
chased by  consumers  at  the  same  time  swelling 
the  income  of  farmers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors. Increased  income  all  around  with 
lower  food  costs  would  provide  a  bigger  spend- 
ing power.  Farmers  could  then  increase  their 
purchases  of  the  city  workers'  products,  and 
city  workers  could  buy  more  from  farmers. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
in  cooperation  with  the 
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BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
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FORECASTING  FARM  CROPS 


Consumer 


Queries  and 


Comments 


'The  AmericarL 
farmer  owes  a  sacred 
duty  to  the  American 
consumer  to  see  that 
he  is  adequately  fed 
no  matter  how  severe 
the  drought.  The  con- 
sumer, in  turn,  through 
the  Government  owes 
it  to  the  farmer  to 
see  that  surpluses 
accumulated  through 
years  of  good  weather 
do  not  ruin  the  farmer* 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


"WHAT  is  the  difference", 
writes  a  careful  mother,  "be- 
tween cocoa  and  chocolate?  Is 
ibreakfast  cocoa  really  better 
than  plain  cocoa,  or  is  it  just 
my  imagination?  Does  the  name 
'Dutch  Cocoa '  mean  anything?  And 
■what  advantage  or  disadvantage 
as  there  for  the  consumer  in  buy- 
ing special  chocolate  prepara- 
tions recommended  for  flavoring 
children's  milk  rather  than  mak- 
ing flavorings  of  straight  cocoa 
or  chocolate?" 

ANSWERING  the  first  ques- 
tion first,  the  difference  be- 
tween chocolate  and  cocoa  lies 
in  the  proportion  of  cacao  fat. 
Chocolate  is  made  from  crushing 
the  cacao  bean  and  keeping  all  of 
the  fat  in  it.  The  fat  will  be 
at  least  as  high  as  50  percent  of 
the  total  chocolate. 

COCOA  is  the  powder  made 
from  chocolate  after  some  of  its 
anatural  oil  has  been  pressed  out. 


In  plain  cocoa  there  is  usually 
about  12  percent  cacao  fat  still 
remaining.  By  special  pressures 
more  of  the  fat  can  be  removed. 
Chemical  extraction  can  take  al- 
most all  of  the  cacao  fat  out, 
but  the  product  that  results  is 
so  poor  that  this  method  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  for  making 
cocoa  but  rather  for  producing 
the  fat  itself  which  sells  as 
"cocoa  butter. " 

BREAKFAST  COCOA  keeps  more 
of  the  original  fat.  According 
to  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
regulations,  a  product  labeled 
"breakfast  cocoa"  must  be  22  per- 
cent cacao  fat,  almost  twice  as 
rich  as  the  usual  plain  cocoa  on 
the  market. 

DUTCH  COCOA  and  Dutch  Choco- 
late are  cocoa  and  chocolate 
treated  by  a  special  alkalizing 
process.  The  effect  of  the  proc- 
ess is  to  make  some  difference  in 
the  flavor  and  to  darken  the  pow- 
der. The  alkaline  substance 
must  not  make  up  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  product,  according 
to  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
regulations.  Allowing  for  the 
addition  of  the  alkali,  Dutch 
Cocoa  and  Dutch  Chocolate  must 
meet  the  standards  set  for  cocoa 
and  chocolate. 

STANDARDS  of  purity  for  both 
cocoa  and  chocolate  under  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  are 
the  same.  That  part  of  the  prod- 
uct which  is  not  fat  or  moisture, 
shall  test  "not  more  than  8  per- 
cent of  total  ash,  not  more  than 
0.4  percent  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more 
than  7  percent  of  crude  fiber." 
This  rules  out  the  possibility  of 
grinding  up  along  with  the  cacao 
bean  its  thin  husk  which  is  some- 
thing like  the  inner  skin  of  pea- 


nuts. Legitimately,  this  husk 
is  removed,  burned,  and  sold  by 
the  ton  as  fertilizer.  Selling 
cacao  shells  at  the  price  of  I 
chocolate  instead  of  at  fertili-  : 
zer  prices  has  been  a  tempting 
form  of  adulteration  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  officers  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  it. 

SWEETENED  kinds  of  choco- 
late products  vary  widely  but 
one  point  for  consumers  to  re- 
member about  all  of  them  is  that 
as  compared  with  straight  un- 
sweetened cocoa  or  chocolate, 
much  of  what  you  are  paying  for 
is  simply  sugar. 

SWEET  CHOCOLATE  is  choco- 
late sweetened  and  possibly  fla- 
vored, with  no  limit  set  to  the 
sugar  contained,  but  with  the 
standard  regulations  governing 
purity.  "Milk  Chocolate"  must 
be  made  with  whole  milk  and  con- 
tain 12  percent  of  milk  solids. 
In  "sweet  cocoa"  it  is  allowable 
for  sugars  to  make  up  65  percent 
of  the  finished  product.  In 
"sweet  milk  cocoa",  12  percent 
of  the  finished  product  must  be 
whole  milk  solids  or  the  equiva- 
lent constituents. 

REAL  MALTED  milk  is  not  just 
malt  and  milk,  or  malt  and  skim 
milk.  The  malting  is  not  mere 
mixing.  Malted  milk,  like  cheese 
and  wine,  is  the  result  of  some- 
thing between  a  chemical  and  bio- 
logical process,  called  "enzymic 
action",  with  the  diastase  or 
"starch-converting"  enzyme  doing 
the  major  part  of  the  job  by  con- 
verting the  starch  to  sugar. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  en- 
forcement officers  are  now  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  in  the  labeling  of 
these  chocolate  products. 
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What's  ahead  in  food  supplies  is  important  news 
to  consumers,  but  before  it  becomes  news  the 
facts  must  be  gathered  from  thousands  of  farms. 
Greatest  harvesters  of  food  facts  in  the  country 
are  300,000  farmers  who — without  pay — collect 
the  data  on  which  the  Government  makes  its 
food  predictions. 


ORECASTING  food  supplies  is  not  a  kind  of 
crystal  gazing.  Officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — charged  with  the  duty  of 
predicting  how  much  food  will  be  produced — 
collect  all  current  information  on  condition  of 
crops  and  livestock  and  then  check  this  informa- 
tion before  making  their  forecasts.  Finding  out 
how  many  pigs  will  come  to  market  or  how  many 
bushels  of  corn  will  be  harvested  in  a  year  is 
no  easy  job  when  you  consider  the  accuracy  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  these  predictions  are  made 
and  that  the  work  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of 


*Accvirately  measuring  crop  changes  from  year  to  year  v\^as  a 
difficvdt  problem  until  an  agricultural  statistician  invented  the 
crop  meter  shown  above.  Now  an  observer  using  this  meter 
can  drive  along  the  road  and  tick  off  the  crops  on  either  side. 
These  records,  where  local  conditions  permit  the  use  of  the 
crop  meter,  supplement  the  information  supplied  by  the 
300,000  voluntary  crop  correspondents. 


the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  includes 
production  estimates  for  about  94  percent  of  all 
farm  products,  or  practically  everything  except 
forest  products,  flowers,  and  home  gardens. 

GOAL  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  in 
making  these  forecasts  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
accuracy  possible.  The  supply  of  farm  products 
is,  of  course,  a  highly  significant  factor  in 
determining  prices  farmers  will  receive.  Over- 
estimating food  supplies  would  work  hardship  on 
farmers  and  indirectly  on  those  who  sell  goods  to 
farmers  by  causing  a  lower  price  to  growers  than 
if  supply  had  been  accurately  known  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Underestimating  food  production  which 
would  lead  to  higher  prices  than  justified  by 
actual  supply,  might  result  in  a  decreased  con- 
sumption by  consumers,   leaving  a  larger  carry- 
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Eaborate  precautions  are  taken  against  prying  eyes,  too  sharp  ears, 
and  easy  tongues.  From  the  moment  when  crop  information,  sent  by 
the  300,000  farmers  and  Government  statisticians  for  summarizing 
to  the  various  branch  offices  of  the  Department,  is  received  in  Wash- 
ington, secrecy  closes  in.  All  reports  are  delivered,  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  there  locked  in  a  mail  box,  which 
has  two  locks,  one  key  to  which  is  kept  by  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  oiiher  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Board  gathers  to  make  the  final 
official  forecast,  a  Board  member — accompanied  by  a  guard — goes 
to  the  Secretary's  office  and  there  collects  the  contents  of  the  mail 
box.    Both  keys  must  be  used  to  release  the  contents. 

over  of  the  nonperishable  farm  products  for  con- 
sumption during  the  next  year,  depressing  the 
price  of  the  following  year's  crop.  To  leave  the 
question  of  supplies  unmeasured  would  create  a 
fertile  zone  for  speculators.  Publication  of 
unbiased  and  dependable  crop  reports  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  tends  to  prevent  the  issuance  of 
incomplete  and  misleading  reports  by  private 
agencies  and  tends  to  stabilize  the  market. 

PRESENT  scope  of  crop  reporting  activ- 
ities— besides  forecasting  food  production — cov- 
ers about  all  phases  of  agricultural  production. 


It  includes  estimating  acreage,  yield  per  acre, 
and  quantity  of  production  of  31  staple  and  special 
crops,  22  commercial  truck  crops,   and  18  fruit 
crops;    estimating   the   number   of   livestock  on 
farms;   and  estimating  farm  prices  which  serves 
as  a  basis  for  getting  the  money  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts, and  for  the  construction  of  index  numbers. 
This  work  also  includes  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  timely  information  covering  the  progress 
of  growing   crops,    intention-to-plant  reports, 
forecasts   of  livestock  production  and  special 
reports,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  aid  the 
farmer  in  planning  production  and  marketing. 
The  work  of  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service,  then,  begins  with  farmers'  seeding 
and  breeding  plans  and  follows  these  through 
to  the  record  of  net  results  as  cash  in  their 
pockets . 

GOVERNMENT  reporting  of  food  sup- 
plies started  in  a  small  way  back  in  1839  and 
has  grown  to  its  present  size  in  response  to 
demands  of  producers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  products  for  adequate, 
accurate,  and  timely  information  covering  the 
production  of  crops  and  livestock.  Ample  in- 
formation indicates  that  farmers,  even  before 
1839,  were  somewhat  resentful  of  profits  made 
by  dealers  and  speculators  through  circulat- 
ing misleading  crop  reports  and  through  pro- 
ducers' lack  of  information  on  market  values. 

REPORTING  crops  and  livestock  re- 
ceived greater  encouragement  and  attention 
following  the  establishment  of  the  .Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1862.     First  of  the  month- 
ly or  bimonthly  reports  on  the  condition  of 
crops  based  on  reports  from  voluntary  crop  cor- 
respondents was  in  1863.     Three  years  later, 
in  1866,  the  Department  began  the  publication 
of  regular  reports  on  condition,  acreage,  yield 
per  acre,  and  production  of  the  important  crops, 
and  on  the  number  of  livestock.     Since  then  the 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  has  grown 
with    the    country.     Forecasting   production  of 
important  crops  prior  to  harvest  began  in  1912. 

FIRST  estimates  or  forecasts  of  food 
production  for  different  crops  and  kinds  of  live- 
stock are  made  at  a  time  when  enough  evidence  is 
available  on  which  to  build  reasonably  reliable 
forecasts.  Voluntary  reporters — 300,000  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country — furnish  information 
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for  the  forecasts.  Questionnaires  are 
filled  out  about  the  first  of  each  month 
during  the  growing  season  and  are  imme- 
diately  forwarded  to  40  branch  offices 
located  throughout  the  country.  Agri— 
' cultural  statisticians  in  charge  of  the 
branch  offices  summarize  the  reports  for 
each  crop  and  transmit  the  results  to 
Washington  by  mail  or  wire.  The  agri- 
cultural statisticians  send  along  with 
their  regular  reports  comments  on  the 
crops  in  their  respective  States  that 
will  be  of  aid  to  the  members  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  when  they  gather  to  make 
the  actual  forecast.  Some 
farmers  send  their  ques- 
tionnaires directly  to 
Washington . 

MEMBERS  of  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  meet 
shortly  after  these  State 
summaries  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington to  make  the  official 
forecast.  The  Board  con- 
siders all  the  evidence 
placed  before  it — the  re- 
turns of  the  correspond- 
ents to  the  agricultural 
statisticians;  the  indi- 
vidual estimate  of  the  agricultural  statistician; 
weather  conditions  and  the  records  of  yields  in 
previous  seasons  when  similar  conditions  pre- 
vailed. After  examining  the  data  each  member  of 
the  board  makes  an  estimate — an  estimate  for  each 
State — without  consulting  other  members  of  the 
board.  In  case  of  material  disagreement,  the 
evidence  is  carefully  reviewed  until  complete 
agreement  is  reached.  State  totals  then  are 
given  to  clerks  who  get  totals  and  averages  for 
the  entire  country.  These  computations  are 
checked  and  the  results  are  again  reviewed  by  the 
board.  Before  releasing  the  report  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  reviews  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  gives  his  approval.  The  report  is  then 
mimeographed  and  is  ready  for  release. 

AFTER  a  report  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  about  one  minute  before  the  time 
set  for  its  release,  copies  are  carried  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  to  an  adjoining  room  and 
placed  face  down  before  a  dozen  telephone  and 
telegraph  instruments.  Members  of  the  press 
stand  about  3  feet  behind  the  instruments.  At 
the  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  on  a  signal  from  an 


One-man  judgments  are  ruled  out  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  system  of  crop  forecasting,  results  of  which 
affect  the  incomes  of  millions  of  farmers  and  businesses. 
For  greater  accuracy,  a  Board  makes  final  judgments. 
Before  forecasts  are  announced  to  the  world,  estimates 
of  each  member  of  this  Board  are  reconciled.  Members 
are  conferring  here  on  final  figures.  .  .  .  Left:  No  one  may 
pass  in  or  out  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  meets.    Guards  watch  the  doors. 

official  they  rush  to  the  instruments,  turn 
the  copies  over  and  begin  transmitting  the 
reports  all  over  the  country  for  publication 
either  that  afternoon  or  the  following  morning. 
While  this  is  going  on,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
wires  the  report  in  code  to  its  branch  offices 
where  they  are  recorded  on  forms  already  set  up  and 
then  copies  are  furnished  by  the  agricultural 
statistician  to  all  States  and  local  papers 
desiring  copies. 

DETAILS  are  published  in  Crops  and 
Markets.  Radio  reports  carry  the  information  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  year  to  year  record 
is  preserved  in  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 
Dates  on  which  reports  will  be  made  are  determined 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  dates  are  made  known  early  in 
the  calendar  year.  A  description  of  the  reports, 
along  with  the  dates,  are  published  in  the  "List 
of  Economic  Reports  and  Services"  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  can  be  obtained  from 
that  Bureau. 

FORECASTS  of  future  agricultural  sup- 
plies, if  known  in  advance  of  publication,  could 
be  used  unfairly  for  speculative  purposes,  so 
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One  minute  before  3  o'clock  and  the  final  grain  forecasts  are  ready  for  broad- 
casting to  the  world.  Copies  of  the  approved  report,  which  the  Secretary  of 
AgiicTilture  has  reviewed  after  the  Board  has  finished  its  work,  have  been 
carried  vmder  guard  to  the  press  room  and  laid  face  down  beside  telephones 
and  telegraph  instruments.  Sharp  on  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  newspaper  men 
rush  to  the  telephones  and  telegraph  to  announce  the  results. 


these  forecasts  are  made  with  every  possible  safe- 
guard to  prevent  advance  information  from  being 
obtained  or  utilized  by  unauthorized  persons. 
Stringent  laws  were  enacted  by  Congress  in  1909 
to  prevent  premature  disclosure  of  the  contents 
of  crop  reports  which  might  upset  market  value  of 
the  speculative  crops. 

WORK  of  making  the  forecast  is  so  sys- 
tematized and  arranged  that  no  single  individual 
knows  what  the  forecast  for  any  crop  will  be  until 
the  final  computations  are  made  and  approved  be- 
hind locked  and  guarded  doors,  and  then  only  a  short 
time  before  the  report  is  made  public.  Reports 
from  the  State  agricultural  statisticans  are  sep- 
arated from  other  department  mail  in  the  Washing- 
ton city  post  office  and  sent  by  special  messenger 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  they  are 
placed  in  a  steel  mail  box  locked  by  two  separate 
locks,  one  key  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  other  in  the  possession  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Board.  On  the  morning  of  the  report  this  box 
which  now  contains  the  tabulations  of  question- 
naires and  the  State  summaries  sent  direct  to  Wash- 
ington by  crop  correspondents,  are  taken  under 
guard  to  the  crop  reporting  rooms,  the  doors  of 
which  are  immediately  locked  and  guarded.  While 
the  report  is  being  made,  all  telephone,  buzzer,  and 
other  communication  is  turned  off .    There  can  be  no 


communication  with  the  outside .  Under 
this  arrangement  no  one  has  access  to 
sufficient  data  to  even  approximate 
the  final  figures  until  the  board  as- 
sembles and  the  doors  are  locked. 

INFORMATION  collected  from 
the  volvintary  reporters  is  basic  data, 
but  is  carefully  checked  before  the 
forecast  is  made.  The  Crop  Reporting 
Board  makes  every  effort  to  develop 
and  use  data  collected  by  other  agen- 
cies to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
official  forecasts  and  to  supplement 
the  usual  sources  of  information. 
Most  important  check  data  includes 
the  census  taken  every  10  years;  an 
actual  coiint  of  bales  of  cotton  ginned 
during  the  year  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census;  railroad  shipments  of  crop  and 
livestock;  and  reports  from  sales  agen- 
cies and  associations  handling  major 
portions  of  certain  crops.  Crop 
meters — invented  by  an  agricultural 
statistician  in  1925 — are  now  widely 
used  by  agricultural  statisticians  to  obtain 
additional  information  within  their  respective 
areas . 

CROP  REPORTS  are  used  by  handlers  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  and  by  those  who 
provide  products  and  services  needed  by  farmers, 
and  are  of  value  to  nearly  everyone  in  the 
United  States.  Farmers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, dealers  in  agricultural  products,  sales 
departments  of  industrial  concerns  that  sell 
farmers  everything  from  soap  to  automobiles, 
bankers  who  finance  movements  of  crops  and  live- 
stock, and  railroads,  all  use  the  reports  in  some 
way. 

BANKERS  use  the  reports  as  a  guide  to 
the  demand  for  funds  that  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  advance  for  financing  farmers  through 
the  producing  and  marketing  season.  Railroads 
use  the  reports  as  a  guide  in  allocating  freight 
cars.  The  better  the  distribution  of  cars,  the 
better  the  service  to  the  farmer.  Manufacturers, 
merchants,  dealers,  and  business  men  use  crop 
reports  in  planning  their  operations  so  that  the 
machinery,  farm  equipment,  and  supplies  will  be 
available  to  farmers  when  and  where  needed.  The 
sales  organization  of  automobile  manufacturers 

[Condadeil  on  page  17] 
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^*The  Frenchman,"  writes  cl 
consumer  to  a  British  Trade 
Journal,  *'eats  a  lot  of  bread 
because  when  it  is  good  and 
made  with  the  correct  flour  it  is 
nice  to  eat."  Government  ex- 
perts here  are  examining  fac- 
tors affecting  the  flavor  of  bread 
to  determine,  if  possible,  bread 
flavor  preferences  of  consum- 
ers in  this  country. 


EHIND  the  scenes  at  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  group  of  experts  in  cereal  chemistry 
have  been  working  for  some  time  on  the  problems  of 
bread,  especially  those  problems  having  to  do  with 
flavor.  Chemists  from  three  Department  Bureaus — 
Home  Economics,  Chemistry  and  Soils ,  and  Agricultural 
Economics — joined  forces  to  seek  the  answer  to  the 
following  question:  What  specific  factors  in  bread 
baking  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the  loaf?" 

GOOD  reason 
for  a  study  of  bread  fla- 
vor exists.  Many  experts 
agree  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  for  declin- 
ing bread  consumption, 
during  the  past  2  decades: 
may  have  been  the  gradual 
change  in  flavor.  Some 
of  this  change  may  be 
due  to  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  new  methods  of 
milling,  or  new  methods 
ofbakijxg.  If  studies  at 
the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  point  out 
which    ingredients  and. 


BREAD  FLAVORS 
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which  methods  of  milling,  bleaching,  and  baking 
involved  in  making  a  loaf  of  bread  have  the  strong- 
est influence  on  its  flavor,  a  step  will  have  been 
taken  toward  improving  the  flavor  and  possibly 
increasing  the  consumption  of  this  basic  food. 

FLAVOR  is  no  easy  thing  to  measure  sci- 
entifically. What  some  people  consider  a  fine 
flavor  others  regard  as  mediocre,  or  even  intoler- 
able. Chemists,  seeking  a  fairly  reliable  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  have  to  rely  on  human  beings  for 
their  tests.  No  one  has  yet  invented  a  machine 
that  registers  a  smile  for  a  pleasing  flavor  or  a 
frown  for  a  flavor  that  is  not  so  pleasing. 

MESSENGER  BOYS ,  stenographers,  statis- 
ticians, technicians,  executives — 96  of  these 
people  from  3  Government  bureaus  were  enlisted  for 
the  bread  flavor  inquiry.  As  a  group  they  were 
believed  to  be  reasonably  representative  of  con- 
sumers in  general.  Once  a  week  for  7  weeks  the 
judges  tasted  "sandwiches"  cut  from  3  different 
types  of  bread.  The  sandwiches  were  quite  plain, 
made  of  bread  alone,  and  served  without  butter  or 
marmalade.  But  the  judges  had  one  consolation: 
testing  time  came  just  before  lunchs 

EACH  week  the  chemists  supplied  the 
flavor  judges  with  breads  baked  so  as  to  test  a 
different  factor.  In  the  first  week,  for  example, 
the  3  types  of  loaves  were  baked  from  3  different 


classes  of  wheat— soft  red  winter,  hard  red  winter, 
and  hard  red  spring .  Each  j  udge  smelled  and  tasted 
a  sample  of  bread  baked  with  soft  red  winter  wheat, 
then  rinsed  his  mouth.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
test  was  repeated  on  the  second  type  of  bread.  ^ 
Then  another  rinsing  and  another  test.  On  a  score 
card  the  judge  indicated  the  bread  he  considered 
to  have  the  best  flavor. 

NEXT  week  the  96  j  udges  brought  out  their 
score  cards  again  and  recorded  their  flavor  pref- 
erences on  breads  baked  with  3  different  grades  of 
flour — straight,  85  percent  patent,  and 70  percent 
patent.  Patent  percentage  tells  how  much  of  the 
total  flour  in  each  grain  of  wheat  was  milled. 

ANOTHER  week  bleaching  was  the  variable 
factor,  and  3  different  flours  from  the  bleach 
point  of  view  went  into  the  test  breads.  Two  were 
commercially  bleached;  one  was  unbleached.  The 
patient  judges  were  still  on  the  job. 

FERMENTATION  and  baking  temperatures 
were  the  next  factors  to  be  singled  out  for  testing. 
Breads  the  following  week  were  baked  by  the  sponge 
and  straight  dough  methods.  Another  week  three 
different  types  of  formulas  went  into  the  bread- 
lean,  medium,  and  rich.  (A  "rich"  formula  con- 
tains more  sugar,  shortening,  and  milk  than  a 
"lean"  or  "medium"  formula. )  The  seventh  week  the 
judges  tried  their  flavor  senses  on  breads  that 
were  12,  24,  and  48  hours  old. 


To  the  desks  of  judges  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
came  these  three  packages 
of  bread,  each  baked  with  a 
different  grade  of  flour. 
Each  flavor  judge  tasted 
and  smelled  the  samples  and 
recorded  his  preferences  on 
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Each  of  the  three  bread  samples 
was  baked  according  to  a  different 
formula — lean,  medium,  or  rich. 
A  sip  of  water  between  samples 
made  the  sense  of  taste  more  acute. 


TASTING  started  all  over  again  a  few 
weeks  later  and  repeated  the  whole  series  of  7 
tests.  The  chemists  felt  that  this  repetition 
would  give  a  good  check  on  the  results,  by  showing 
how  many  of  the  judges  would  indicate  the  same 
preferences  twice.  In  some  instances  the  score 
cards  of  the  judges  were  consistent.  In  others 
there  were  pronounced  differences  in  the  results 
of  2  sets  of  tests,  showing  the  variableness  in  the 
human  yardstick  used. 

SIGNIFICANT  choices  came  through  in  a 
few  of  the  tests.  The  grade  of  flour  test,  for 
example,  showed  a  choice  in  favor  of  85  percent 
patent  flour.  In  the  duplicate  tests  the  judges 
preferred  the  sponge  method,  higher  fermentation 
time  and  lower  baking  temperature.  Rich  won  out 
over  lean  and  medium  in  both  series  of  tests  for 
formula.  But  the  committee  pointed  out  that  "this 
preference  for  the  rich  formula  was  not  necessarily 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  rich  formula 
would  meet  best  with  consumer  acceptance  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time,  especially  when  eaten 
with  other  food."  Finally,  the  96  judges  regis- 
tered a  distinct  preference  for  the  odor  and  flavor 
of  bread  only  12  hours  old,  as  opposed  to  bread  1 
or  2  whole  days  out  of  the  oven. 

SIXTEEN  of  the  96  judges  had  had  previ- 
ous experience  in  judging  the  quality  of  bread. 
A  separate  analysis  of  their  preferences  corrob- 
orated those  of  the  larger  group.     In  general  the 


results  of  the  second  series  of  tests  checked  about 
45  percent  of  the  time  with  the  first  series . 

ON  examining  the  findings  recorded  by 
the  96  tasters,  the  jury  of  cereal  chemists  felt 
the  results  to  be  only  preliminary.  Now  they  are 
planning  a  new  series  of  tests  on  a  basis  which  may 
yield  more  definite  conclusions.  The  new  panel 
of  judges  will  not  admit  people  who  dislike  the 
odor  or  taste  of  bread,  who  have  a  poor  sense  of 
taste  or  smell,  or  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
head  colds.     The  reasons  are  obvious. 

WEEDING  out  process  will  go  still  fur- 
ther. Candidates  for  the  j  ob  of  bread  taster  will 
have  to  prove  first  that  they  are  keen  tasters  of 
the  degree  of  sweet,  salt,  sour,  and  bitter  in 
chemically  pure  solutions  of  sugar,  table  salt, 
lactic  acid,  and  caffeine.  Given  numbered  solu- 
tions of  increasing  strength,  the  candidates  must 
indicate  at  which  point  the  taste  becomes  very 
faint,  faint,  easily  noticeable,  strong,  and  very 
strong.  Prospective  bread  tasters  who  reverse 
their  judgments  in  a  duplicate  solution  test 
will  be  disqualified. 

TASTERS  will  then  try  breads  made 
with  different  quantities  of  sugar,  salt,  lactic 
acid,  and  caffeine,  and  will  rank  the  breads 
according  to  increasing  amounts  of  the  substance 
used.  Then  comes  another  weeding  out  for  those 
who  change  their  estimates  on  a  duplicate  test. 

[Concluded  on  page  17] 
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PROTEINS  IN  SOME  COMMON  FOODS 
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FOODS 


ALMONDS 


CHEESE 


CHIEF  KINDS  OF 
PROTEIN  PRESENT 


EXCELSIN 


CASEIN 
LACTALBUMIN 


OVALBUMIN 
OVOVITELLIN 


ALBUMIN 
MYOSIN 


CASEIN 
LACTALBUMIN 


COMPLETE 


COMPLETE 
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[HEN  NUTRITIONISTS  talk  of  two  foods  having 
i  protein,  they  are  not  necessarily  saying 
those  two  foods  have  the  same  constituent.  For 
the  name  "protein"  covers  not  just  one  thing  but 
many.  You  can  give  protein  to  two  sets  of  labora- 
tory animals.  All  the  animals  in  one  set  may 
grow  well,  and  all  the  animals  in  the  other  set 
may  not  grow  at  all.  Yet  they  both  got  protein. 
The  secret  is  in  the  different  things  different 
proteins  are  made  of. 

PROTEINS  are  all  related  because  they 
are  all  combinations  drawn  from  the  same  set  of 
possible  materials,  but  drawn  in  different  pro- 
portions. These  materials  are  "amino  acids" 
(pronounced  a-mee-no) .  Science  has  identified 
21  of  these  amino  acids.  Some  proteins  have  all 
21,  some  less.  Two  proteins  with  the  same  amino 
acids  may  be  different  because  of  the  different 
pattern  of  amino  acids  in  the  composite  picture. 
A  closet  full  of  clothes  may  look  somewhat  related 
if  every  garment  has  been  cut  from  combinations 
of  the  same  few  bolts  of  cloth.  But  even  though 
they  all  serve  the  general  purpose  of  clothing  a 
person,  some  garments  will  be  more  essential  and 
more  effective  as  clothing  than  others,  depending 
on  the  qualities  of  the  materials  that  form  the 
major  parts  of  their  design. 

JOBS  done  for  us  by  these  amino  acids 
are  fundamental  to  life.  Since  providing  the 
materials  for  growth  is  one  of  them,  special  at- 
tention in  the  matter  of  protein  properly  goes  to 


people  of  growing  age.  Proteins  do  merely  a 
maintenance  job  for  grown  people  under  ordinary 
conditions.  But  those  whose  development  is  on 
its  v/ay  must  have  protein  not  only  to  keep  them 
in  condition  but  to  make  into  new  cells.  Also,  to 
save  the  protein  for  its  important  constructive 
purposes  these  people  must  get  plenty  of  other 
foods  for  fuel  because  if  there  is  not  enough 
fuel  food  to  see  a  person  through  his  energy  re- 
quirements his  body  v/ill  steal  his  protein  for 
fuel,  which  would  be  something  like  taking  the 
mahogany  pieces  from  a  cabinet  and  using  them  for 
firewood.  But  this  is  a  last  resort  of  the  body. 
Proteins  are  not  its  choice  as  fuel.  For  in 
order  to  make  proteins  into  proper  burning  ma- 
terial it  has  the  job  of  separating  out  the  parts 
of  the  protein  it  can  use  and  discarding  the  rest. 
As  fuel  for  real  athletic  exercise  carbohydrates 
top  the  body's  preferred  list.  But  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  amino  acids  for  building  new 
tissues  and  replacing  worn  ones. 

SOME  AMINO  ACIDS  are  more  important 
than  others.  If  the  protein  in  a  food  lacks 
enough  of  one  amino  acid  called  "cystine",  that 
protein  can't  make  an  animal  grow  no  matter  how 
many  other  amino  acids  are  in  it.  If  a  rat  gets 
all  the  amino  acids  known  except  cystine,  he 
seems  healthy,  enjoys  life,  does  not  get  sick, 
but  he  doesn't  grow  very  much  and  can't  graduate 
from  baby  hair  to  the  sleek  shining  coat  that  a 
rat  should  have  in  his  prime.  Give  him  a  bit  of 
cystine  and  he  goes  right  to  work  showing  what 
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PROTEINS  IN  SOME  COMMON  FOODS 
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How  science  is  ^et- 
tin^  the  facts  on  pro- 
teins as  Number  One 
building  material  for 
growing  and  repair- 
ing body  tissue 
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was  wrong  before.  When  a  young  rat  is  forced  to 
get  its  only  protein  from  corn,  it  not  only  does 
not  grow  but  actually  loses  weight.  If  it  then 
gets  a  bit  of  one  of  the  lacking  amino  acids  called 
"tryptophane"  it  stops  losing  weight  but  still 
does  not  grow.  What  is  still  wrong  is  that 
"zein",  the  corn  protein,  also  lacks  another 
amino  acid  called  "lysine."  Put  a  little  lysine 
in  the  diet  and  the  rat  starts  in  growing  right  away. 

"COMPLETE"  proteins  are  the  ones  that 
combine  all  the  amino  acids  necessary  to  make  a 
body  grow.  If  they  are  only  sufficient  to  keep 
it  in  a  stationary  state  of  health  without  growth 
nutritionists  call  them  "partially  incomplete." 
They  are  "totally  incomplete"  if  they  cannot  keep 
a  body  alive . 

INCOMPLETE  proteins  can  often  do  a 
major  share  of  the  protein  work  if  they  have  a  bit 
of  expert  help  from  the  specially  important  pro- 
teins. Milk  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  supple- 
menters.  One  bunch  of  growing  pigs  ate  only  corn 
with  its  incomplete  protein  "zein."  Another 
group  ate  corn  and  a  little  casein,  which  is  con- 
tributed by  milk.  That  little  extra  dose  of  com- 
plete protein  made  it  possible  for  the  pigs  who 
got  it  to  gain  an  average  of  111  pounds  apiece  in 
6  months,  while  the  ones  with  just  the  corn  gained 
only  a  little  over  12  pounds  in  the  same  time. 

MORE  SECRETS  are  still  to  be  learned 
about  the  amino  acids  in  proteins.     Try  to  make  a 


protein  synthetically  from  all  the  chemicals 
known  to  make  up  the  combination  of  amino  acids  in 
a  complete  protein.  Provide  for  all  the  needed 
minerals  and  vitamins.  Feed  this  diet  to  your 
laboratory  animals  and  they  won't  grow.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  natural  providers  of 
"complete"  proteins  actually  provide  something 
else  along  with  the  21  knovm  amino  acids — perhaps 
another  amino  acid  yet  to  be  identified.  That 
job  is  still  on  the  scientific  agenda. 

MEANWHILE,  young  consumers  need  not  wait 
for  the  day  when  perfect  proteins  come  out  of  test 
tubes.  Animal  foods  like  milk,  eggs,  and  cheese, 
andall  kinds  of  lean  meat — "fish,  flesh,  or  fowl" — 
give  us  complete  proteins  even  without  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  makes  them  complete.  Nuts  are  very 
rich  in  protein  but  their  high  quota  of  fat  along 
with  it  rules  them  out  as  a  practical  source  of  very 
much  of  our  supply  of  protein.  Cereals  don't 
offer  a  very  rich  supply,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is 
not  such  high-grade  protein,  but  because  they  are 
a  cheap  food  of  which  we  eat  a  large  amount  they 
rank  as  an  important  way  of  getting  protein.  Other 
cheap  and  pretty  rich  sources  of  protein  are  the 
legumes,  particularly  peas,  beans,  and  peanuts. 
The  less  complete  proteins  that  come  in  these 
cheaper  foods  can  be  helped  over  the  line  into  the 
complete  class  by  adding  milk.  For  children  and 
growing  people  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  guarantees  a 
full  quota  of  protein  and  leaves  the  choice  of 
other  foods  to  rest  on  other  bases. 
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EASURING  changes  in  consumers  ' 
fortunes- only  by  the  ups  and 
downs  in  consumer  income  is  like 
rowing  a  boat  with  one  oar — you 
might  get  ahead,  but  the  chances 
are  you  will  move  round  in  circles.  Income  is 
important  only  in  terms  of  what  it  will  buy — the 
amount  of  food,  pairs  of  shoes,  gallons  of  gasoline 
for  the  family  car.  Income  can  mount,  but  if 
living  costs  step  up  at  the  same  time  by  an  equal 
amount  consumers  are  right  back  where  they  started . 
Consumers'  gain  comes  when  income  steps  up  faster 
than  cost  of  living.  The  direction  and  the  degree 
of  movement  both  of  money  income  and  cost  of  living 
during  any  particular  period  is  the  measure  of 
consumers'  real  income. 

ECONOMISTS  use  index  numbers  as  yard- 
sticks to  measure  changes  in  income  and  costs. 
In  constructing  these  yardsticks,  a  starting  point 
is  needed  from  which  to  measure  ups  and  downs. 
For  the  present  study,  averages  for  the  years 
1924-29  are  taken  as  the  starting  point  against 
which  changes  are  to  be  measured  because  this 
period  includes  "fat"  and  "leaner"  years.  For 
both  income  and  living  costs  the  averages  for 
1924-29  stand  at  100.  Incomes  and  living  costs 
in  each  later  year  or  month  are  figured  as  per- 
centages of  1924-29. 


FIRST  TASK  in  measuring  consumer  in- 
comes was  to  select  a  yardstick  repre- 
sentative of  the  greatest  number  of 
consumers.  Before  writing  this  story  — 
different  measures  of  consumer  income 
were  investigated  to  find  a  yardstick 
which  showed  current  changes  and  which 
was  typical  of  the  income  of  an  average 
consumer.  Some  yardsticks  were  not 
up-to-date  so  could  not  be  used. 
Others  were  too  limited  to  be  repre- 
sentative 


Measuring  Changes  in 


Labor  Statistics.  This  yardstick  gives  an  esti- 
mate of  the  income  of  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  total  nonfarm  working  population. 

MONEY  INCOME  of  urban  consumers — as 
measured  by  the  first  of  these  two  yardsticks — in 
July  of  this  year  was  41  percent  greater  than  urban 
consumers'  income  at  the  low  point  of  the  depres- 
sion in  March  1933,  and  22  percent  larger  than  the 
average  monthly  income  in  the  year  1932.  While 
this  income  has  climbed  up  many  rungs  in  the  ladder 
from  depression  lows,  it  still  stood  in  July  1936 
at  25  percent  below  the  predepression  peak 
reached  in  September  1929  and  18  percent  below 
the  base  years  1924-29. 

FACTORY  WORKERS  '  income  has  made  an  even 
greater  recovery  but  it  has  been  a  recovery  from  a 
lower  level  than  urban  income  in  general,  because 
factory  pay  rolls  were  slashed  more  severely  dur- 
ing the  depression.  In  July  1936  factory  pay  rolls 
were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  they  were  in 
March  1933.  Expressed  as  a  percentage,  they  were 
123  percent  greater  than  in  that  lowest  month  and 
75  percent  greater  than  the  average  monthly  pay 
rolls   during    the   year    1932.     In    this  latest 


NATIONAL  NON-FARM  INCOME 


SOURCES  of  urban  consumer 
income  include  factory  pay  rolls,  sal- 
aries. Government  pay  rolls,  profits, 
rents,  interest,  dividends,  royalties, 
and  relief  payments .  One  income  yard- 
stick prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  measures  current  changes 
in  total  income  of  urban  consumers  from 
these  combined  sources.  A  second  in- 
come yardstick  measuring  changes  in 
total  factory  pay  rolls  is  based  on 
figures   collected  by   the   Bureau  of 
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Consumers'  Real  Income 

What  consumers  can  buy- not  just  howmuch 
money  they  earn,nor  what  things  cost  but  a 
combination  of  these  two -measures  whether 
consumers  are  ^ettin^  ahead  or  falling  be- 
hind. Consumers' real  income  in  July  1936  is 
here  stacked  up  against  depression  and. 
pre-depression  real  incomes. 


month,  July  1936,  factory  pay  rolls  were  28  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  September  1929,  the  high 
point  reached  before  the  depression,  and  21  per- 
cent below  the  1924-29  average. 

PAY  ROLL  FIGURES  refer,  of  course,  only 
to  incomes  of  employed  workers.  Bigger  factory 
pay  rolls  may  mean  higher  wages  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  workers;  they  may  mean  more  workers  em- 
ployed, each  earning  the  same  amount  or  less  than 
before;  finally,  they  may  mean  both  higher  wages 
and  more  workers  employed. 

SOCIAL  gains  come  when  more  people  share 
in  increased  earnings.  More  people  have  been 
sharing  in  this  upswing  in  factory  pay  rolls. 
From  the  low  point  in  March  1933,  the  number  of 

TOTAL  LIVING  COSTS 


people  with  jobs  in  factories  has 
swelled  until  in  July  1936  there 
were  49  percent  more  so  employed. 

IN  the  downswing  from 
"prosperous"  years,  pay  rolls  were 
slashed  much  more  severely  than 
was  employment.  On  the  upswing 
pay  rolls  have  been  increased  at 
a  greater  rate  than  has  the  num- 
ber of  workers  with  factory  jobs. 
While  July  1936  pay  rolls  were 
more  than  double  the  size  of 
March  1933  pay  rolls,  factory  em- 
ployment in  July  1936  was  only  about  50  percent 
greater.  Compared  with  a  peak  month  like  Septem- 
ber 1929,  however,  employment  in  July  1936  was 
closer  to  the  former  level  than  were  pay  rolls .  Em- 
ployment in  factories  then  was  within  20  percent 
of  the  September  1929  figure,  while  factory  pay 
rolls  were  still  28  percent  below  the  September 
1929  level.  Stacked  up  against  the  base  years, 
1924-29,  employment  was  12  percent  and  pay  rolls 
were  21  percent  under  "par." 

RECORDS  of  gains  such  as  these  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Of  course  if  all  types  of 
enterprise  had  shown  the  same  degree  of  recovery  as 
has  the  manufacturing  industry,  the  problem  of 
unemployment  would  now  be  relatively  easy. 
Population  today  is  greater  than  in  1929  or  than  in 
the  base  years  1924-29.  Unemployment 
and  low  wages  still  are  a  national  con- 
cern. Just  how  severe  problems  they 
are  can  be  measured  only  when  more 
adequate  data  are  available,  but  the 
load  carried  by  the  Works  Progress 
and  Public  Works  Administrations  is 
an  indication  of  their  importance. 
Employment  under  the  Works  Program 
stepped  up  from  about  3, 000, 000  persons 
in  May  to  approximately  3,120,000  in 
June.  Total  pay  rollswere$150,700, 000 
in  May  against  $152,700,000  in  June. 
Projects  financed  by  PWA  also  showed 
gains  during  June .  Employment  at  the 
site  of  construction  and  pay  rolls 
stepped  up  from  315,000  persons  and 
$22,590,000  in  May  to  nearly  350,000 
and  $25,840,000,  respectively,  in 
June . 

COMPARISONS  in  the  relief 
load  which  the  Government  is  carrying, 

[Continued  on  page  22] 
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Science 

at  Consumers' 

Service 


Many  agricultural  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  building  by  workers  of  the  Florida  Experiment  Station. 


State  Experiment  Station  experts  turn  their 
spotlights  on  problems  of  Arnerican  home- 
makers  in  their  work  as  family  buyers  and 
manufacturers  of  family  food  and  clothing 


OOKS  who  iearn  to  turn  out  the  kind  of  angel 
cake  that  puffs  its  chest  out  and  makes  the 
family  shout  for  more  had  better  look  to  their 
altitudes  before  they  mix  their  batters. 


ALTITUDE,  home  economists  of  Colorado 
have  discovered,  can  make  or  break  their  angel 
cakes.  Recipes  that  work  like  charms  in  the  low- 
lands go  all  awry  up  in  the  mountains.  Homemakers 
have  discovered  this  fact  from  practice.  Home 
economists  believe  they  have  discovered-  one 
reason  why.  It  is  that  sugar  added  to  flour  and 
egg  white  behaves  differently  at  different  dis- 
tances from  sea  level. 

ANGEL  cake  maxims  should  now  include 
the  rule  that  with  a  given  amount  of  flour  and  egg 
white,  the  sugar  content  must  be  decreased  with 
increases  in  altitude.  In  fact,  the  experi- 
menters found  that  if  you  want  to  make  a  cake  of 
satisfactory  texture  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet 
you  can't  use  any  sugar  in  the  mix. 


SUPPORTED  by  State 
and  Federal  funds,  manned  by 
outstanding  scientists,  spe- 
cialists, and  teachers,  these 
stations  every  day  carry  on 
research  in  the  interest  of  farmers  and  consumers. 
With  the  aid  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
they  study  ways  to  improve  crop  production  and 
products.  They  conduct  experiments  aimed  at  im- 
proving animal  production  and  products.  They 
work  in  every  possible  way  to  improve  rural 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

NEWS  about  experiment  station  work 
generally  reaches  consumers  by  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, or  radio.  County  home  demonstration  agents 
carry  the  news  to  farm  homes.  Numerous  station 
publications  help  to  convey  useful  facts  to  people 
who  want  them.  During  1935  the  various  station 
staffs  issued  864  different  bulletins,  and  pub- 
lished almost  1,800  articles  in  69  technical  and 
scientific  journals.  Recently  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issued  a  Report  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  for  1935.  Much  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  report  has  to  do 
with  direct  consumer  problems. 


NO  TFIEK  over  the  Rockies  was  required 
to  carry  out  the  tests  that  revealed  this  useful- 
to-homemakers  rule.  Investigators  did  all  their 
baking  at  the  unique  altitude  laboratory  of  the 
Colorado  State  Experiment  Station. 


FOODS,  nutrition,  and  household  manage- 
ment are  some  of  the  subjects  covered  by  work  in 
experiment  stations  all  the  way  from  Washington 
and  California  to  Florida  and  Maine.  Even  the 
humble  potato  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  s-tudy. 
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Dairy  barn  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 


Workers  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Stations  tried 
to  find  out  what  it  is  that  makes  some  potatoes 
mealier  than  others.  The  experiments  were 
extensive,  but  the  results  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  Fertilizing  the  soil  with  potash  appa- 
rently yields  the  most  mealy  potatoes .  Potash 
scored  again  when  the  Ohio  Station  studied  the 
taste  angle,  and  found  that  potatoes  ferti- 
lized with  this  mineral  were  of  particularly 
good  flavor. 

POTATO  OUTSIDES  frequently  slough 
off  and  go  to  waste  when  they  are  cooking,  be- 
cause the  outside  part  cooks  more  quickly  than 
the  inside.  Investigators  in  Wyoming  tried  to 
discover  what  was  needed  to  grow  a  potato  that 
would  cook  evenly.  The  answer  lay  in  irriga- 
tion. Repeated  tests  showed  that  potatoes 
grown  on  irrigated  soil  would  cook  more  evenly 
than  dry-land  potatoes.  In  trying  to  find  the 
reason,  scientists  photographed  thin  slices 
of  the  potatoes  under  the  microscope.  Chief 
observation  was  that  in  dry-land  potatoes  the 
cells  near  the  outside  were  much  larger  than 
those  in  the  center.  Here  the  problem  rests 
for  the  moment,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
future  possibilities  for  cutting  down  guess 
work  in  judging  potato  quality.  These  possi- 
bilities will  come  very  near  realization  if 
further  study  shows  definitely  that  you  can 
judge  the  quality  of  a  potato  by  the  relative 
size  of  its  cells. 

SOUTHWESTERN  families  who  eat  pinto 
beans  may  wonder  why  the  beans  sometimes  are 
not  as  palatable  as  they  might  be.    The  New 


The  Federal  Government,  too,  has  its  experiment  Station. 
One  of  the  buildings  of  the  U.  S.  station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 


Above:  Model  hen  houses  at  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station. 

Below:  Some  buildings  at  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station,  scene 
of  studies  in  cellular  structure  of  dry-land  and  irrigated  potatoes. 
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Experimental  rhubarb  field  at  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

Mexico  Station  thinks  it  has  found  the  secret  in 
the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  cooking  water. 
Apparently  the  harder  the  water,  the  more  dif- 
ficult the  cooking  process.  The  Station  rec- 
ommends to  consumers  that  they  boil  hard  water 
before  using  it,  and  use  only  enough  to  cover 
the  beans.  Further  recommendations  include  soak- 
ing the  beans  in  hot  water,  cooking  in  a  kettle 
with  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  using  soda  to 
soften  the  skins  and  shorten  the  cooking  time. 

PRESERVATION  of  foods  is  another  of 
the  general  problems  studied  at  many  experiment 
stations.  Many  people  know  that  corn  meal  loses 
fat  and  deteriorates  considerably  during  hot 
summer  v/eather.  Experimenters  at  the  New  York 
State  Station  sought  a  way  to  avoid  this  loss. 
They  found  that  the  best  place  to  store  corn  meal 
was  in  an  ice  box.  If  that's  not  possible  the 
meal  should  be  dried  out  thoroughly  and  kept  in 
closed  containers. 

CURED  MEATS  like  ham  and  bacon  do  not 
spoil  as  readily  as  fresh  meats  but  they  do  de- 
velop mold.  Workers  at  the  Iowa  Station  found  a 
simple  way  to  hold  this  mold  in  check:  The  good 
old  ice  box.  Keeping  cured  meats  in  covered  con- 
tainers holds  shrinkage  down  to  a  minimum.  Fur- 
ther studies  on  the  care  of  meat  in  the  home 
refrigerator  showed  that  paraffin  paper  is  good 
for  storing  bulk  sausage,  parchment  paper  for 
sausage  in  casings.  Either  a  paraffin  paper 
wrapping  or  a  covered  container  will  keep  dried 
beef  from  shrinking .  Ready-to-serve  meats,  since 
they   spoil    quickly,    should   be    stored    in  the 


coldest  part  of  the  ice  box,  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  says  the 
Iowa  Station. 

HOUSEWIVES  have  often  won- 
dered why  jelly  recipes,  though  care- 
fully followed,  occasionally  fail  to 
produce  a  good  jelly.  With  the  use  of 
a  jelmeter,  a  measuring  instrument 
developed  at  the  Delaware  Experiment 
Station,  j  elly  making  becomes  a  little 
more  scientific  and  a  little  less 
dependent  on  luck.  A  jelmeter  makes 
it  easy  to  know  exactly  how  much 
sugar  to  add  to  each  pound  of  fruit 
juice  in  order  to  bring  jelly  to  the 
proper  consistency. 


MANY  homemakers  depend  on 
canned  tomato  juice  to  furnish  their 
familes  with  the  daily  quota  of  Vitamin  C.  Their 
confidence  is  apparently  well  placed  in  this  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  source  of  the  scurvy- 
fighting  vitamin.  The  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  conducted  tests  on  a  number  of  commercial 
brands  of  tomato  juice  and  on  one  single  brand 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  With  but  one  exception, 
all  the  samples  tested  were  good  sources  of  Vita- 
min C.  One  further  point  came  out  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts study.  Tomato  juice  is  not  quite  as  rich 
in  Vitamin  C  as  orange  juice.  Hence  it  takes  more 
tomato  juice  than  orange  juice  to  provide  any 
given  quantity  of  Vitamin  C. 

TOMATO  juice  cocktail,  unlike  the 
straight  juice,  is  not  considered  a  good  source 
of  Vitamin  C.  Guinea  pigs  at  the  University  of 
Maine  who  had  to  depend  on  the  cocktail  for  their 
Vitamin  C  contracted  scurvy.  Animals  receiving 
orange  juice  or  tomato  juice  showed  no  such  symp- 
toms. Cocktails  are  0.  K.  as  appetizers,  but  for 
vitamins  consumers  should  stick  to  the  juice 
alone . 

SPINACH,  long  respected  as  a  food  source 
of  iron,  is  only  20  percent  efficient  in  making  its 
iron  content  available  to  the  body.  Navy  beans 
offer  60  percent.  Soybeans,  a  little  more  gen- 
erous, offer  80  percent.  Egg  yolk  heads  the  list 
with  100  percent  of  its  iron  content  in  available 
form.  But  in  considering  the  actual  amount  of 
iron  available  in  any  particular  food,  consumers 
should,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  total  iron 
content  in  that  food.  Figured  that  way,  spinach 
still  demands  respect.     Tests  at  the  Wisconsin 
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Experiment  Station  furnished  these 
facts.  Now  stations  in  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  and  New  Mexico  are  investi- 
gating sorgo  and  sugarcane  sirups, 
collards,  turnip  tops,  and  pinto  beans 
as  sources  of  iron. 

HOMEMADE  bread  may  win  the 
family  vote  for  flavor  but  what  of  the 
cost?  Forty  farm  households  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Vermont  recently  cooper- 
ated with  the  State  Experiment  Station 
in  getting  the  answer  to  the  relative 
cost  of  bakery-baked  and  home-baked 
bread.  In  55  percent  of  the  homes, 
housewives  baked  their  own  bread. 
Commercial  bakers  supplied  12  per- 
cent of  the  homes  with  most  of  the 
bread  used,  and  33  percent  of  the 
homes  with  all  the  bread  used.  Aver- 
age cost  of  bakery  bread  was  7.8  cents 
per  pound.  Not  counting  the  time  it 
took  to  make  the  bread,  it  cost  these  housewives 
about  4.3  cents  per  pound  for  the  homemade  prod- 
uct. Further  calculation  showed  that  $4.01  would 
pay  for  all  the  "bought"  bread  used  by  an  average 
household  in  4  weeks,  while  $2.21  would  buy  the 
same  amount  of  homemade  bread.  Since  the  saving 
is  only  a  little  over  6  cents  a  day,  and  since 
most  of  the  homemade  bread  was  of  rather  poor 
quality,  the  Vermont  investigators  recommended 
that  decisions  as  to  home  bread  baking  should 
take  into  account  "the  monetary  return,  the  pre- 
sure  which  the  purchase  of  necessary  or  desirable 
goods  and  services  places  upon  the  cash  income, 
the  quality  of  bread  which  can  be  made,  and  the 
available  time  of  the  homemaker  and  her  helpers." 

FOOD  FORECASTERS  AT  WORK 

[Concluded  from  poge  6] 

uses  the  reports  as  an  index  of  farmers'  buying 
power.  One  small  circus  often  uses  the  reports 
in  planning  its  itinerary.  As  a  result  of  using 
these  reports,  business  men  avoid  costly  and 
annoying  delays  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
avoid  losses,  they  cannot  only  give  more  efficient 
service,  but  can  afford  to  sell  at  lower  prices. 

TO  THE  individual  farmer  these  reports 
serve  three  useful  purposes;  first,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  informed  concerning  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  crops  in  which  he  is  interested; 
second,  as  a  means  of  judging  when  to  market  his 
crop;  and  third,  as  a  means  of  judging  whether 


Cakes  A,  B,  and  C  were  all  baked  according  to  the  same  recipe,  correct 
for  sea  level  by  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station.  Cake  C  was  actually 
baked  at  sea  level,  but  A  and  B  were  baked  at  10,000  feet  and  5,000  feet, 
respectively.  Cakes  D,  E,  and  F  were  baked  at  the  same  altitudes  as  those 
immediately  above,  but  with  the  recipe  corrected  for  sugar  content. 


it  will  pay  him  to  make  a  change  in  his  crop  plans. 
This  country  is  so  large  and  has  such  a  diversity 
of  climates  that  grain  of  some  kind  is  planted  in 
every  month  of  the  year  and  potatoes  and  some 
other  vegetables  have  nearly  as  long  a  season. 
When  crops  in  one  section  of  the  country  show 
signs  of  failing  farmers  elsewhere,  if  informed 
in  time,  can  increase  their  plantings.  In  some 
cases  farmers  can  increase  production  of  crops 
already  planted  by  giving  them  extra  care. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  is  performed  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  in  the  case  of  emergen- 
cies— the  World  War,  the  Mississippi  flood  of 
1927,  the  depression,  and  droughts.  During  the 
war  it  was  more  essential  than  every  before  to 
know  the  existing  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  important  food  crops.  A  similar  service  was 
performed  during  the  depression  following  wide- 
spread disaster  to  crops  by  providing  complete 
agricultural  statistics  on  production,  essential 
to  any  program  of  agricultural  relief. 

TOWARD  BETTER  BREAD  FLAVORS 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

JUDGES  still  in  the  running  at  this 
point  ought  to  be  pretty  good  at  tasting  flavors. 
For  the  new  series  the  panel  will  include  only  60 
judges — 20  from  each  of  the  3  cooperating  bureaus. 

SOON  the  ovens  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  will  be  busy  baking  24  loaves  of 
bread  1  day  each  week  for  the  next  flavor  tests. 
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A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 
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Your  Food  Costs 

r^nETAIL  food  costs  remained  unchanged  from  July 
14  tc  August  18  as  sharp  declines  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  prices  canceled  the  effects  of  price 
advances  in  all  other  food  groups.  The  offsetting 
effect  of  loTrer  frj.it  and  vegetable  prices  was 
practically  a  repetition  of  the  situation  from 
June  30  to  July  14,  so  that  food  costs  in  general 
have  declined  0.3  percent  since  the  end  of  Jvme. 
This  decline  has  occurred  in  spite  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing prices  for  eggs  and  dairy  products  and 
moderate  increases  in  neat  prices. 

SHARP  decline  ir.  fruit  and  vegetable 
costs  was  primarily  due  tc  lower  potato  prices, 
even  though  most  other  fresh  f mits  and  vegetables 
registered  price  declines.  Potatoes  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  food  index,  and  it  was 
thus  primarily  lower  potato  prices  which  prevented 
food  costs  from  advancing  just  as  it  was  primarily 
higher  potato  prices  which  caused  the  index  to 
advance  in  May  and  early  J\ine.  While  average 
food  costs  for  the  United  States  failed  to  change, 
advances  were  registered  in  the  drought  affected 
West  North-Central  and  West  South-Central  States 
but  these  increases  Trere  offset  by  declines  in 
the  Movmtain  and  New  Elngland  States. 

INDEX  of  retail  food  costs  on  August  18 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
mained at  84  percent  of  the  1923-25  average,  the 
highest  level  for  this  date  since  1930.  Costs 
were  about  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  but 
they  were  29  percent  below  August  15,  1929. 

EGGS  and  dairy  products  registered  the 
largest  increases  in  cost  during  the  5-week  in- 
terval with  small  advances  occurring  in  fats  and 
oils,   cereals  and  bakery  products,   and  meats. 
Only  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  higher  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
Comparing  present  costs  with  the  depression  low 
point  reached  in  1932  and  the  previous  high  point 
reached  in  1929  it  appears  that  dairy  products, 
eggs,  and  fats  and  oils  are  close  to  the  halfway 
mark  between  the  two    dates.     Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  about  one— third  of  the  way  up  from  the 
low  point,  meats  and  all  food  costs  two— fifths, 
and  cereal  and  bakery  products  about  seven— tenths 
of  the  way  up  from  the  1932  low. 
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and  Supplies 

COST  of  dairy  products  went  up  4  percent 
as  all  items  advanced,  with  fresh  milk  exhibiting 
the  smallest  change  and  butter  and  cheese  the 
largest.  Higher  beef  and  pork  prices  more  than 
offset  lower  lamb  prices,  and  so  the  cost  of  meats 
in  general  advanced  0.5  percent.  Bread  and  flour 
led  the  price  advance  of  practically  all  cereals 
and  bakery  items,  which  were  1  percent  higher. 
Fruits  and  vegetable  costs,  as  a  whole  declined 
8  percent  during  the  5-week  period  but  only  the 
fresh  items  were  lower  in  price  .  Prices  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  dried  fruits  advanced 
as  drought  cut  down  supplies  of  vegetables  for 
canning,  and  fruit  prospects  appeared  to  be  below 
average  due  to  spring  frosts. 

FARM  prices  moved  up  sharply  from  mid- 
July  to  mid-August  to  reach  their  highest  level 
since  June  1930.  This  marked  the  third  succes- 
sive monthly  increase  in  farm  prices.  Since  mid- 
May  the  index  of  farm  prices  has  advanced  20  per- 
cent to  reach  124  percent  of  its  pre-war  level. 
Drought  conditions  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  increase  although  part  of  the  changes  in 
prices  of  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  meats  were 
usual  seasonal  movements.  Corn  and  wheat  prices 
led  the  upturn,  corn  prices  jumping  24  cents  per 
bushel  while  wheat  advanced  11  cents  per  bushel. 
Fruits  were  the  only  food  group  to  decline  in  price, 
and  potatoes,  apples,  chickens,  and  lamb  were  the 
only  individual  products  to  register  price  de- 
clines. All  food  items  were  above  their  August 
15,  1935  level  with  the  exception  of  hogs,  cattle, 
and  eggs.  This  sharp  increase  in  price  was  not 
all  gain  for  farmers  since  they  had  less  products 
to  market  and  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  feed. 

PROSPECTIVE  food  supplies  available 
for  consumption  per  person  from  July  1,  1936  to 
June  30,  1937,  appear  to  be  about  3^  percent  below 
supplies  in  1935—36  primarily  due  to  the  drought. 
This  per  capita  estimate  is  slightly  different 
from  the  estimate  of  total  supplies  reported  in 
the  July  13,  1936,  issue  of  the  GUIDE  because  the 
latter  figure  has  been  adjusted  for  crop  deterio- 
ration during  July,  and  for  the  yearly  increase  in 
population.  Per  capita  supplies  of  meats,  poul- 
try, eggs,  rice,  canned  fruits,  fresh  vegetables, 
peanuts,  and  wheat  are  expected  to  be  about  equal 
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to  or  slightly  larger  than  supplies  a  year  ago. 
Lard  supplies  should  be  considerably  larger  with 
dairy  products  and  canned  vegetables  6  and  10 
percent  smaller.  Major  shortage  appears  to  be 
limited  to  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  which  are 
down  20  to  25  percent  and  per  capita  supplies  of 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  which  are  expected  to  be 
15  to  20  percent  smaller.  On  the  basis  of  this 
report  there  appears  to  be  no  need  for  alarm  on 
the  part  of  consumers  as  to  shortage  of  supplies, 
although  careful  buying  will  be  necessary  during 
the  first  half  of  1937  when  the  full  price  raising 
effects  of  the  drought  will  be  felt. 

LATE  potato  prospects  improved  during 
late  August  and  early  September  as  rains  fell  in 
the  important  northern  potato  producing  States. 
On  August  1  the  late  potato  crop  was  estimated  at 
75  million  bushels  below  the  319  million  bushel 
crop  of  1935.  These  improved  growing  conditions 
may  cause  some  upward  revision  in  the  1936  esti- 
mate, but  the  crop  is  still  expected  to  be  well 
below  last  year '  s  level .  Lower  potato  production 
this  year  is  due  in  part  to  a  voluntary  10  percent 
reduction  in  acreage  made  by  growers  because  of 
lo'ff  prices  the  past  two  seasons,  and  in  part  to 
low  yields  resulting  from  drought  conditions 
during  planting  and  early  growing  season.  Late 
potatoes  comprise  the  bulk  of  present  supplies 
and  beginning  in  mid-September  will  be  the  only 
market  supplies  until  shipments  from  the  early 
producing  areas  commence  in  January.  Despite 
the  small  size  of  this  year's  late  crop  old  potato 
shipments  to  the  end  of  August  were  45  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago  as  higher  prices  induced 
farmers  to  ship  earlier  than  a  year  ago. 

RETAIL  potato  prices  went  down  0.5 
cent  to  3.6  cents  per  pound  during  the  5-week 
period.  While  retail  potato  prices  have  dropped 
over  a  cent  a  pound  since  the  end  of  June  they  are 
still  double  prices  a  year  ago  .  Lower  farm  prices 
accompanied  this  decline  and  on  August  15  farmers 
received  about  $1 . 28  a  bushel  forpotatoes,  about 
13  cents  less  per  bushel  than  during  mid-July. 
Potato  prices  should  continue  to  decline  season- 
ally until  October  at  which  time  an  upward  movement 
may  occur  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  current 
late  crop. 

EGG  production  continued  downward  dur- 
ing August  but  more  than  seasonal  declines  were 
confined  to  the  middle— western  States.  Drought 
conditions  during  July  and  August  forced  mid- 


western  producers  to  liquidate  flocks  almost  as 
heavily  as  during  the  drought  of  1934.  The  effect 
of  heavy  culling  was  a  100  percent  increase  over 
1935  in  receipts  of  young  stock  at  mid-western 
packing  plants  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  August 
and  a  sharp  drop  in  egg  receipts .  Some  production 
improvements  may  occur  in  this  area  once  the 
drought  is  fully  broken,  but  in  view  of  past  ex- 
tensive liquidation  of  farm  flocks  and  more  sell- 
ing likely  to  be  done  no  major  improvement  in  egg 
production  in  this  area  can  be  expected  until  next 
spring.  Egg  producers  on  the  West  coast  and  in 
the  East  have  not  suffered  severely  from  the  drought 
outside  of  higher  prices  for  feed.  Short  periods 
of  hot  weather  checked  production  but  because  of 
moderately  favorable  range  conditions  producers 
have  been  able  to  carry  their  young  stock,  and 
culling  of  flocks  in  this  area  has  not  been  more 
than  usual.  Liberal  supplies  from  these  two 
areas  have  in  part  offset  declines  from  the  import- 
ant mid-western  area  and  were  a  factor  in  causing 
declines  in  wholesale  prices  at  New  York  and 
Chicago  during  August. 

EGG  prices  to  consumers  advanced  3.S 
cents  to  39.1  cents  per  dozen  from  July  14  to 
August  18  as  a  result  of  higher  wholesale  prices 
in  late  July,  and  the  usual  time  lag  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  price  changes.  This  advance 
brought  egg  prices  to  about  1.5  percent  above 
prices  a  year  ago,  a  reversal  of  the  situation  in 
June  and  July  when  eggs  were  below  1935  prices. 
Part  of  the  price  advance  was  seasonal  but  higher 
feed  prices,  low  storage  supplies,  and  increases 
in  consumer  income  were  additional  price  boosting 
factors . 

POULTRY  receipts  at  major  markets  dur- 
ing August  vrere  over  50  percent  heavier  than  a 
year  ago  as  drought  conditions  and  high  feed 
prices  caused  heavy  culling  of  farm  flocks  in  the 
Middle  West.  Poultry  receipts  usually  increase 
slightly  from  July  to  August  but  the  increase  this 
year  was  more  than  usual  and  a  large  part  of  the 
supplies  moved  into  cold  storage.  The  major 
part  of  this  increase  in  receipts  was  in  young 
chickens  so  that  price  declines  were  not  equal 
for  different  classes  of  chickens.  Due  to  larger 
supplies  retail  prices  of  roasting  chickens  moved 
down  about  0.5  cent  to  33.3  cents  per  pound  from 
July  14  to  August  18,  but  prices  are  still  10  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  Poultry  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  more  than  seasonal  declines 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 
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BUTTER  supplies  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  are  expected  to  be  less  than  a  year 
ago  and  probably  will  be  about  as  low  as  in  1934- 
35.  Shortage  of  feed  supplies  and  generally  poor 
pastures  have  caused  production  to  drop  to  new 
low  levels.  During  July,  butter  production  was 
32  million  pounds  below  July  1935,  a  17  percent 
decline  and  the  lightest  July  production  since 
1923.  Current  reports  on  production  indicate 
some  improvements  in  scattered  areas  but  condi- 
tions continue  to  be  generally  unfavorable. 
Storage  stocks  cannot  be  relied  on  to  offset  the 
deficiency  in  production  for  August  22,  stocks  at 
26  storage  centers  were  at  their  lowest  point  since 
weekly  reports  were  started  in  1924.  Cheese  and 
evaporated  milk  production  also  exhibited  more 
than  seasonal  declines  from  June  to  July  due  to 
the  falling  off  of  milk  production,  v/ith  produc- 
tion of  these  products  also  below  1935  levels. 

RETAIL  prices  of  all  dairy  products 
advanced  from  July  14  to  August  18  with  the  large 
changes  occurring  in  the  drought-affected  North 
Central  States.  Fresh  milk  advanced  about  0.5 
cent  a  quart.  Price  advances  occurred  in  22 
cities  with  19  reporting  advances  of  0.9  cent  or 
more  per  quart.  Farmers  claimed  that  price 
advances  were  necessary  due  to  higher  cost  of 
feeds.  Butter  prices  moved  up  2 . 5  cents  to  42.5 
cents  per  pound  while  cheese  was  1 .6  cents  a  pound 
higher  and  cream  about  1  cent  a  half  pint  higher. 
At  present  levels  butter  is  36  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  cheese  10  percent,  and  milk  5  percent 
higher. 

CANNED  vegetable  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  about  12  percent  less  than  the  large  supply 
in  1935-36  but  16  percent  above  the  drought  year 
1934-35.  Not  all  crops  were  equally  affected  by 
the  drought.  Supplies  of  canned  snap  beans, 
beets,  sweet  corn,  and  peas  will  be  re  uced  con- 
siderably below  the  large  supply  in  1935  but  sup- 
plies of  canned  spinach,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice, 
and  lima  beans  will  be  above  normal.  Primarily 
due  to  drought  conditions,  the  retail  price  of 
No.  2  size  canned  corn  went  up  0.6  cent  while  can- 
ned green  beans  and  canned  peas  advanced  0.4  and 
0.3  cent  a  can. 

MEAT  supplies,  per  capita,  from  July  1, 
1936,  to  June  30,  1937,  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Increases  in  supplies 
of  lamb  and  pork  are  expected  to  fully  offset  de- 
clines in  beef.    While  per  capita  supplies  will 


probably  be  larger,  consumers  will  find  that  a 
much  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  supplies 
will  come  to  market  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  and  this  should  mean  larger  than  usual  price 
declines  during  this  period. 

CATTLE  and  calf  shipments  from  the 
western  cattle  areas  the  remainder  of  the  year  are 
expected  to  be  about  800,000  head,  or  15  percent, 
above  the  relatively  large  shipments  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1935.  All  of  this  in- 
crease is  in  States  where  the  drought  reduced  feed 
supplies,  for  marketings  from  other  States  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  or  smaller  than  a 
year  ago.  Abundant  rainfall  and  improved  feed 
prospects  during  the  next  few  months  may  decrease 
the  size  of  shipments  but  cannot  elim-'nate  the 
necessity  for  continued  heavy  marketings.  Dur- 
ing August,  cattle  and  calf  receipts  at  major  mar- 
kets were  20  to  30  percent  larger  than  during 
July  and  a  year  ago.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
receipts  were  medium  weight  and  weighty  grain-fed 
cattle . 

BEEF  prices  to  consumers  advanced  dur- 
ing the  5-week  period,  but  prices  of  all  cuts  re- 
mained 8  to  15  percent  below  retail  prices  a  year 
ago.  Major  changes  were  limited  to  the  more 
expensive  round  and  sirloin  steaks,  which  went  up 
over  0.5  cent  a  pound.  Rib  and  chuck  roast  were 
only  0.2  cent  per  pound  higher  while  plate  beef 
and  liver  showed  declines  of  a  similar  amount. 

HOG  receipts  at  major  markets  during 
August  dropped  sharply  from  their  higher  July 
figure  but  remained  50  percent  heavier  than  the 
small  supplies  a  year  ago.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  increased  supply  was  composed  of  light  butcher 
hogs  and  pigs.  Corn  prices  have  gone  up  faster 
than  hog  prices,  and  this  together  with  the  small- 
est corn  crop  in  50  years  has  hastened  marketing 
of  pigs  from  the  spring  crop.  According  to  the 
summer  hog  outlook,  hog  slaughter  from  October  1, 
1936  to  September  30,  1937,  is  expected  to  be 
10  to  20  percent  larger  than  in  1935-36  and  in 
1934-35.  Total  supplies  for  marketing  this  year 
would  have  been  increased  further  if  the  drought 
had  not  curtailed  feed  production  and  caused 
farmers  to  alter  fall  farrowing  plans.  The  sea- 
sonal distribution  of  marketings  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  much  different  than  in  the  past  2 
years  with  October  to  December  slaughter  com- 
prising a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the 
total  slaughter. 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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MEASURING  CHANGES 
IN  CONSUMERS'  REAL  INCOME 

[Continued  from  page  13] 

as  an  indicator  of  the  difficulty  workers  are  hav- 
ing in  getting  jobs  at  adequate  v/ages  in  industry, 
cannot  be  made  betv/een  the  present  and  March 
1933  or  earlier  periods  because  in  those  periods 
there  was  no  provision  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  direct  relief  of  people  left 
jobless  or  with   earnings  at  starvation  level. 

SO  MUCH  for  income.  Now  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  picture — the  cost  of  living. 
Only  when  these  two  indicators  of  change — income 
and  costs — are  brought  together  can  we  get  a 
measure  of  changes  in  standards  of  living. 

LIVING  COSTS  of  workingmen's  families 
were  lower  in  the  early  months  of  1933  than  at 
any  time  since  such  cost  estimates  were  first 
made  by  the  Government  in  1919.  Since  March  1933 
these  costs  have  mounted  until  in  July  1936  they 
were  12  percent  higher;  that  is,  for  every  $100 
workers  had  to  spend  for  these  necessities  in 
the  trough-period  of  the  depression,  they  now 
have  to  spend  $112  to  buy  the  same  goods  and 
services.  Living  costs  in  July  1936  still  stood, 
however,  considerably  under  the  pre- 
depression  level.  They  were  18  per- 
cent less  than  costs  in  September 
1929,  and  the  same  amount  under  average 
costs  for  the  years  1924-29.  Put 
another  way,  basic  necessities  of  liv- 
ing which  cost  workingmen's  families 
$100  in  September  1929  and  in  the  years 
1924-29,  could  be  purchased  in  July 
1936  for  $82. 

NOT  all  items  in  family 
budgets — as  most  families  know — have 
changed  in  cost  at  the  same  rate  as  have 
average  living  costs.  Food  has  shown 
much  more  drastic  changes  in  cost — both 
during  the  depression  and  since  the 
upturn  in  activity.  In  March  1933, 
58  cents  would  buy  as  much  food  as  a 
dollar  would  buy  in  the  years  1924-29 
and  as  much  as  $1.04  would  buy  in  Sep- 
tember 1929.  Three  years  later,  in 
July  1936,  food  costs  were  40  percent 
higher  than  in  March  1933;  that  is,  it 
now  takes  $1.40  to  buy  the  food  which 
$1  would  buy  in  March  1933. 


DESPITE  this  major  advance  in  food 
prices  since  depression  lows,  food  still  costs 
less  than  it  cost  in  1929  or  in  the  average  years 
1924-29.  In  July  1936,  81  cents  would  buy  as 
much  food  as  $1.04  would  buy  in  September  1929  or 
$1  would  buy  in  the  average  period. 

COMPARED  with  the  see-saw  in  food  costs, 
costs  of  other  items  in  the  family  budget  have 
moved  relatively  little  and  because  these  other 
items  take  about  two-thirds  of  the  family's  in- 
come their  cost-changes  counterbalance  to  a  large 
degree  the  severity  in  food  cost  changes.  All 
living  costs  but  food  increased  less  than  3  percent 
between  March  1933  and  July  1936,  and  in  the  latter 
month  were  16  percent  under  their  September  1929 
level. 

PRICES  WHICH  are  changing  more  rapidly 
than  others  have  a  way  of  getting  into  the  head- 
lines and  attracting  attention  to  themselves. 
Prices  which  stay  at  a  fairly  even  level  are  taken 
more  for  granted.  To  get  a  fair  perspective  on 
the  expensiveness  of  the  goods  whose  prices  move 
more  drastically,  a  good  rule  is  to  compare  them 
with  the  more  slowly  moving  prices. 

TAKE  food  prices  as  an  example.  Back 
in  September  1929  food  costs  were  5  points  higher 
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than  the  level  of  all  other  living  costs  (in 
comparison  with  their  1924-29  averages).  In 
March  1933,  after  food  had  become  relatively 
cheap,  food  prices  were  23  points  lower  than  other 
living  costs.  Now,  with  food  up  again  and  other 
living  costs  only  slightly  up,  food  is  1  point 
under  these  other  costs.  In  other  words,  even 
with  today's  higher  food  prices,  food  costs  take 
a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  family's 
income  than  in  the  more  "prosperous  1929." 

COMBINING,  now,  urban  consumer  income 
with  total  living  costs,  an  estimate  can  be  made  of 
consumers'  purchasing  power,  consumers'  true 
measure  of  living  standards.  Because  living 
costs  in  July  1936  bear  the  same  relation  to  urban 
consumers'  income  as  they  bore  in  the  years 
1924-29,  purchasing  power  of  city  consumers 
with  incomes  today  is  as  great  as  it  was  in  that 
base  period.  Urban  consumers  as  a  group — not 
considering  the  change  in  their  number — are  as 
well  off  now  as  they  were  in  those  earlier  years. 
They  are  much  better  off  than  in  March  1933.  At 
that  time,  purchasing  power  of  urban  consumers  was 
20  percent  lower  than  it  is  now, 

WORKERS  in  factories  as  a  group  have  had 
their  purchasing  power  boosted  even  more.  Be- 
tween March  1933  and  July  1936  it  was  doubled,  and 
on  the  latter  date  was  13  percent  below  the  Sep- 
tember 1929  level  and  4  percent  under  the  level  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  years  1924-29. 

YOUR  FOOD  COSTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

[Concluded  from  poge  21] 

RETAIL  pork  prices  continued  their  up- 
ward movement  from  July  14  to  August  18,  but  the 
advance  was  smaller  than  occurred  at  this  time 
last  year.  Pork  chops  advanced  about  1  cent  a 
pound,  while  loin  roast  went  up  half  that  amount. 
Bacon  prices  increased  0.2  cent  per  pound  and 
ham  was  0.75  cent  higher.  During  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  price  advances  ranged  from  1  to  5  cents 
per  pound  with  the  heaviest  increases  in  the 
smoked  products.  Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
retail  prices  of  all  products  are  lower,  with 
fresh  pork  down  12  percent,  bacon  9  percent,  and 
ham  1  percent. 

LAMB  receipts  during  August  were  al- 
most as  large  as  a  year  ago  and  considerably  above 
July.  However,  quality  continued  poor  and  many 
of  the  grass-fed  lambs  were  little  more  than  half 


fat.  Heavy  August  receipts  were  due  to  a  close 
to  record  1936  lamb  crop  and  a  relatively  small 
movement  of  these  lambs  up  to  August  1.  As  a 
result  of  these  factors,  lamb  marketings  are 
expected  to  continue  heavy  during  the  remainder 
of  1936,  with  peak  movement  in  October. 

RETAIL  lamb  prices  declined  from  July 
14  to  August  18,  but  lamb  prices  were  still  about 
12  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1935.  Chuck 
and  leg  of  lamb  registered  the  sharpest  declines, 
going  down  about  1  cent  per  pound,  while  breast  of 
lamb  was  0.3  cent  per  pound  lower.  The  wholesale 
price  of  good  dressed  lamb  went  down  about  $3  per 
100  pounds  in  Chicago  during  August  and  further 
seasonal  price  declines  may  be  expected. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  FROM  OLD  CROPS 

FINDING  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, by-products,  waste  products,  and  surpluses 
is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Research  scientists 
at  the  Department  work  constantly  to  improve 
products  and  extend  their  present  uses. 

COTTON  has  been  on  the  study  list 
for  many  years.  Numerous  projects  have  been 
completed,  while  others  are  still  being  worked 
on.  The  new  uses  for  cotton  are  of  wide  and  varied 
application.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
Department  developed  and  introduced  a  special 
cotton  fabric  affording  protection  against  rain 
and  snow  for  children  '  s  outdoor  winter  play  suits  . 

FRUITS  and  nuts  are  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  market  packed  in  open-meshed  cotton  bags. 
These  bags,  as  well  as  combination  open-  and  close- 
mesh  bags  for  packing  citrus  fruits,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  nuts,  were  also  developed  by  the 
Department.  Further  study  helped  to  develop 
cotton  fabrics  for  barrel  top  covers,  as  con- 
tainers for  raw  and  refined  sugar,  and  as 
foundation  for  hooked  rugs. 

LATER  experiments  resulted  in  the  use 
of  cotton  fabric  for  reinforcing  bituminous 
surfaced  roads.  The  cotton  diversion  program  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is 
using  some  of  the  fabric  for  this  purpose.  New 
uses  for  cotton  should  eventually  mean  increased 
demand  for  the  raw  material  and  more  returns  for 
cotton  farmers. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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State  Research  on  Home  Problems 


^Americd/s  cordribur 
tion  inl787  to  world 
^overrimental  prac- 
tice was  enormously 
si^mficant.  Itis  my  be- 
lief that  in  the  spirit 
if  not  in  the  form  of 
lT8r,iheUnitedStales 
can  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  make 
a^ain  fully  as  ^reat  a 
contribution  to  the  pro- 
ductivity and  welfare 
cf  ihe  peoples  of  the 
world  and  perhaps 
cm  even  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  con- 
suming power  and 
happiness  of  all  the 
nations''' 

ftenryA-Walldce 

Secretary  of  A^ricultiire 


SFROM  an  Iowa  consumer:  "I  had 
a  strange  experience  lately. 
I  had  been  getting  milk  from  my 
son  '  s  Jersey  cow .  I  churned  some 
of  the  cream  and  kept  myself  in 
excellent  butter.  When  his  cow 
failed  I  planned  to  buy  whipping 
cream  and  churn  it.  But  no,  it 
would  not  make  butter .  I  treated 
it  just  as  I  had  all  the  different 
creams  from  all  the  different 
cows  from  which  I  had  churned,  but 
it  simply  would  not  change  into 
butter.  I  decided,  since  I  know 
few  consumers  churn  in  these 
days,  that  the  dairymen  had  found 
a  secret  to  please — and  were 
pleasing — their  customers  who 
wanted  not  churning  cream  but 
whipping  cream.  Could  the  an- 
swer lie  in  the  homogenizing 
process  reported  in  the  GUIDE  as 
being  used  on  cream  nowadays?" 


HOMOGENIZING  would  prevent 
cream  from  churning  into  butter, 
say  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  but  dairymen  are 
not  likely  to  homogenize  whipping 
cream.  The  process  consists  of 
subjecting  the  cream  to  high 
pressures,  breaking  the  fat  glob- 
ules into  tinier  particles  so 
that  they  do  not  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. Since  it  prevents  the 
cream  from  bubbling  up  and  foaming 
into  increased  volume,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  whipping  cream. 

CAUSES  for  creams  not  churn- 
ing into  butter  are  published  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  876,  "Mak- 
ing Butter  on  the  Farm",  which 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture , 
Washington,  D.  C.  Since  a  dry 
feed  diet  of  the  dairy  cows  could 
influence  the  churnability  of 
their  cream,  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  drought  situation 
might  play  its  part  in  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

ram  "when  I  buy  sweetened  grape- 
fruit  juice",  asks  an  eastern 
city  consumer,  "am  I  buying  as 
potent  a  product  as  unsweetened 
juice?  What  is  to  prevent  a  can- 
ner  from  sweetening  his  juice, 
not  with  sugar,  but  with  a  watery 
sugar  sirup  which  would  result  in 
my  spending  more  of  my  juice  money 
for  water?" 

UP  TO  July  1,  there  was 
nothing  specific  in  Federal  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  this  dilu- 
tion, and  some  cans  of  fruit  juice 
were  diluted  as  much  as  25  percent 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  syrup. 
They  were  labeled  in  such  a  way 
that  this  dilution  was  not  obvi- 
ous to  the  label-reading  con- 
sumer. 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  officials 
ruled  that  under  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  identity  of 
such  basic  food  products  as  fruit 
juice  as  distinguished  from  fruit 
sirups,  fruit  type  beverages ,  and 
the  like,  these  juices  if  sweet- 
ened must  be  sweetened  with  dry 
sugar,  and  conspicuously  labeled 
to  show  the  addition  of  sugar. 

H "FRENCH  FRIED  POTATOES", 
writes  a  New  York  consumer, 
"are  a  gamble  in  our  house. 
Sometimes  they  have  the  light, 
golden  brown  color  they  should 
have,  and  taste  delicious .  Then 
again,  the  next  time  they  may  be 
off  in  color  and  taste  and  tex- 
ture. I  buy  carefully,  and  if  I 
have  room  in  my  refrigerator  I 
even  give  potatoes  the  extra 
care  I  give  green  vegetables — 
keep  them  in  the  ice  box  between 
buying  and  using.  I've  tried 
several  kinds  of  potatoes  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  help." 

REFRIGERATION  may  be  the 
secret  of  the  trouble.  Potatoes 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  refrig- 
erator for  best  cooking  quality. 
Scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  in  seeking  the  solution 
to  a  similar  problem  troubling 
potato— chip  manufacturers,  found 
that  potatoes  stored  at  tempera- 
tures of  60  degrees  to  70  degrees 
yielded  good  chips,  while  those 
stored  at  lower  temperatures  were 
unsatisfactory.  These  results 
hold  good  for  French  fried  and 
baked  potatoes  as  well  as  potato 
chips.  Good  practice  for  con- 
sumers is  to  store  potatoes  at 
room  temperature,  avoiding  ex- 
tremes of  hot  and  cold.  (See 
"How  Do  You  Store?"  in  your  CON- 
SUMERS '  GUIDE  for  Sept.  2.  1935. ) 
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Supplying 

Food 

For 

Adequate 
Consumption 


HOW  FAMILIES  AT  THREE  FOOD-SPENDING  LEVELS 
MET  THEIR  DIETARY  NEEDS 

WHAT  EACH  FAMILY 
SPB^T  PER  PERSON 
PER  WEEK  FOR  FOOD  * 

$3.25  TO  $3.85 


$220  TO  $2.75 


ALLTHE  FAMILIES  IN  THE  HtGHEST  EXPENDITURE  GROUP  HAD 
DIETS  GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  RATE  AS  ^A'  OR^B' 


|C  0      rtffO  oOO     oCO      nfl  0     neO     oOO      -jfl^  og.^ 

OVER  80%  OF  THE  MJDDLE  GROUP  HAD  DIETS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  RAH^E  A'  OR'B' 


LESS  THAN  2096 

HAD  DIETS 
RATED  AS  'C' 


$1.10  TO  $1.65 


>0  0 


0,    c^O  O  nO^ 


75%  HAD  DIETS  RATING 


25%0FFAMILESl 
IN  THE  LOWEST 
GROUP  HAD  DIETS 
RATING  ^A'OR^B' 

'A'  AND^B'  DIETS  EXCEED  PROBABLE  AVERAGE  MINIMUM  FOOD  REQUIREMENTS,  "A'  Dl£TS 

PROVIDING  A  WIDER  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY. 

'C  DIETS  FAIL  TO  MEET  AVERAGE  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  IM  ONE  OR  MORE  RESPECTS 
*  AT  WINTER  1934-^5  PRICE  LEVELS. 


Studies  showing  how  well  workers  feed 
their  families  at  different  low  income  levels 
add  another  chapter  to  the  knowledge  of 
present  and  potential  markets  for  American 
agriculture. 

MERICANS  may  be  the  best  fed  people  in  the 
world,  but  many  of  them  need  more  food  to 
bring  our  country  as  a  whole  up  to  the  standard 
nutritionists  would  set  for  "optimum  nutrition". 
A  fairly  large  percentage  of  those  with  low  in- 
comes fail  to  get  diets  adequate  for  health,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  reports  from  a  new  study  of 
eating  habits  of  workers  and  their  families  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

COLD  FIGURES  now  prove  what  has  long 
seemed  obvious  to  first-hand  observers  who  could 
not  back  up  their  impressions  with  official  sta- 
ir' tistics:  That  income  is  a  factor  at  the  root  of 
the  nutrition  problem.  Another  natural  guess 
takes  on  official  status  as  a  fact  with  this 
study.  Though  the  figures  show  clearly  that  more 
money  means  better  nutrition,  the  nutrition 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  who 
analyzed  the  expenditure  figures  find  also  a 
basis  for  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  modern, 
knowledge  of  food  values  could  make  the  saae  ex- 


penditures go  further  toward  the  goal  of  adequate 
nourishment. 

MORE  COMPLETE  statistical  information 
on  how  well  fed  America  is  in  general  these  days 
must  wait  for  the  results  of  the  nation-wide  study 
of  consumption  at  all  levels  of  income,  now  being 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Necessary  background  for  any  picture  of  agricul- 
ture 's  present  and  future  job  of  feeding  America, 
it  is  essential  for  work  in  other  directions,  too. 
Government  agencies,  social  workers,  economists, 
legislators,  business  men,  scientific  research- 
ers, labor  leaders — these  are  a  few  of  the  experts 
who  are  waiting  for  a  realistic,  statistical 
picture  of  America's  level  of  living,  not  as  it 
could  or  should  be  but  as  it  actually  is  today. 

SLICING  off  the  bottom  layer  of  this 
picture,  two  Government  bureaus  have  given  us  a 
foretaste  of  what  the  results  of  the  larger  survey 
may  be  among  the  lower  income  levels.  During 
1933-34,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a 
survey  in  a  large  number  of  cities  of  the  way  wage- 
earners  and  lower-salaried  clerical  nforkers  spend 
their  money.  A  thorough  investigation  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  up  to  date  the  index  of 
living  costs  which  the  Bureau  publishes  twice  a 
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year.  The  survey  throws  no  light  on  the  situation 
of  the  unemployed,  of  people  receiving  relief,  or 
of  those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year. 
Only  families  boasting  at  least  one  member  who 
had  worked  over  a  thousand  hours  in  at  least  36 
weeks  of  the  year  were  included. 


yardstick,  the  expenses  of  other  types  of  people 
were  figured  as  percentages  of  this  yardstick. 
Families  could  be  compared  fairly  after  they  had 
been  calculated  into  the  number  of  equivalent 
"consiimption  units".  One  family  of  six,  by  this 
method,  might  add  up  statistically  to  5.5  con- 


WHAT  THEY 
HAD  TO 
SPEND 

A  YEAR  PER  "UNIT"* 


UNDER 

$300 
$500 

AND  OVER 


QTS. 
90 


130 


UNDER 

$300 


$500 

AND  OVER 


105 


UNDER 

$300 


30 


SPOTLIGHTS 
on  this  survey  from 
several  angles  have 
brought  out  certain 
facts  about  how  people 
in  the  lower  income 
brackets  budget  their 
expenditures.  In  one 
analysis  the  figures 
on  spending  habits  of 
families  in  11  New 
Hampshire  communities 
were  studied  to  find 
out  how  families  at 
different  levels  of 
economic  well-being di- 
vided up  their  expendi- 
tures among  their  vari- 
ous needs. 

MEASURING 
the  level  of  economic 
well-being  presented 
probleiis.  It  is  not 
enough  to  bracket  fami- 
lies merely  by  the  total 
amount  of  money  coming 
in  and  being  used  for 
their  expenses.  For  a 
family  with  $1,500  a 
year  to  spend  on  the 
needs  of  only  two  peo- 
ple is  probably  better 
off  than  a  family  with 
$2,000  to  spend  on  five 
people.  But  it  is  still 
not   enough   to  divide 

the  income  by  the  number  of  people  who  must  live 
on  it  and  let  the  answer  place  the  family  on  the 
scale  of  economic  well-being .  For  one  member  of 
the  family  may  need  more  or  less  than  another, 
depending  on  factors  like  occupation,  age,  sex, 
and  social  custom.  Some  way  of  comparing  the 
well-being  of  families  not  only  of  different  size 
but  of  different  composition  had  to  be  found. 
The  answer  was  the  "consumption  unit".  Taking 
the  expenses  of  a  moderately  active  man  as  the 


HOW  PURCHASES  OF  PROTECTIVE  FOODS  STEP  UP 
ASTOTAL  EXPENSE  MONEY  INCREASES 


$500 

AND  OVER 


UNDER 

$300 
$500  " 

AND  OVER 


WHAT  THEY  BOUGHT 

(  A  YEAR  ^ER  PERSON  ) 


85 


27 


M  I  LK 


LEAFY, GREEN, ANDYELLOW  VEGETABLES 


C^TRUS  FRUIT 


EGGS 


*  MEANING  A  "CQNSUMPTIOH  UNIT"  BASCD  ON  THE  NEEDS  OF 
A  MODERATELY  ACTIVE  ADULT  MALE 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRrCULTURE 


PURCHASES  OF 
PROTECTIVE  FOODS, THOSE 
RICH  IN  MINERALS  AND  VITAMINS, 
INCREASE  SUBSTANTIALLY  AS  MORE  MONEY 
IS  AVAILABLE.  FOODS  RICH  IN 
CARBOHYDRATES  STEP 
UP  SLIGHTLY 


sumption  units,  while  another  with  members  of 
different  ages  and  needs  might  total  only  4.2 
consumption  units.  Classifying  the  families  by 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  each  "consump- 
tion unit"  put  them  in  their  true  place  on  the 
scale  of  economic  well-being. 
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LINE  between  two  levels  of  economic 
well-being  was  drawn  in  this  analysis  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  $400  per  year  for  all  needs  of  each 
"consumption  unit"  in  the  family.  Naturally  the 
large  families  with  small  incomes  landed  below 
the  dividing  line.  The  analysis  showed  that 
these  families  spent  less  money  apiece  for  feed- 
ing each  member  of  the  family,  but  their  total 
food  expenditure  for  the  whole  family  was  higher 
than  the  average  above  the  line  because  the  fami- 
lies were  larger.  The  families  above  the  line 
could  spend  more  for  each  "consumption  unit"  and 
still  not  have  to  give  up  so  large  a  chunk  of  the 
weekly  payroll  for  food.  At  the  higher  economic 
level  the  average  family  spent  $8.06  a  week  for 
food,  but  that  meant  $3.36  for  each  "consumption 
unit."  While  at  the  lower  level  the  families  laid 
out  an  average  of  $8.40  per  family  and  still  it 
divided  up  to  only  $2.25  a  week  for  food  for  each 
"consumption  unit."  The  people  at  the  lower 
economic  level  spent  more  than  38  percent  of  their 
income  for  food  while  those  above  the  line  spent 
only  30  percent,  having  70  percent  left  for  other 
expenses . 

VERIFICATION  of  this  evidence  that  food 
costs  take  a  bigger  part  of  total  expenditures 


how  purchases  of  foods  high  in  carbohydrates 
Step  up  as  Total  Expense  Money  increases 
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*  MEANING  A  "CONSUMPTION  UNIT"  BASED  ONTHE  NEEDS  OF 
A  MOOEffATELY  ACTIVE  ADULT  M*kC 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI  CULTURE 


among  low  income  families  shows  in  an  analysis  of 
the  survey  in  some  southern  cities.  Families  at 
the  lower  economic  level,  spending  a  total  for 
all  expenses  of  about  $21  a  week  and  families 
above  the  line  spending  an  average  of  nearly 
$32  a  week,  each  spent  about  $8.50  for  food.  But 
at  the  lower  level  that  $8.50  took  38  percent 
of  their  total  living  expenses  while  it  took  only 
28  percent  of  the  money  of  the  families  at  the 
higher  level. 

AS  PART  of  the  survey,  the  Bureau's 
investigators  brought  in  more  than  3,000  records 
of  the  food  purchases  of  representative  families 
of  city  workers.  These  records  covered  one  whole 
week  at  a  time  in  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year.  Trained  field  workers  actually  visited 
the  housewives  and  helped  them  take  inventories 
of  food  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
record  week,  visiting  the  families  every  day  dur- 
ing the  periods.  These  records  are  complete  down 
to  the  last  pound  of  sugar,  the  last  pint  of  milk, 
the  last  egg. 

DIFFERENCES  in  the  amount  of  various 
types  of  food  bought  in  the  upper  and  lower  levels 

of  expenditure  showed 
up  strikingly.  One 
analysis  of  the  data 
began  by  dividing  the 
families  in  certain 
early  reports  from  the 
study  into  four  levels 
of  economic  well-being . 
In  both  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  families 
at  the  top  level  pro- 
vide more  than  twice  as 
much  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and 
fruit  juices  for  each 
member  of  the  family  as 
the  families  at  the 
lowest  economic  level. 
In  both  parts  of  the 
country  the  families 
who  spent  more  than 
$9.60  a  week  for  all 
living  expense  of  each 
"consumption  unit"  of 
the  family  ate  more 
than  half  again  as  much 
meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  cheese  as  the  fami- 
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lies  spending  less  than  $5.75  a  week  for  all  needs 
of  each  unit.  Even  without  detailed  nutritional 
analysis  of  the  food  bought,  it  was  safe  to  con- 
clude that  "as  total  family  funds  increase, 
workers  buy  diets  more  nearly  meeting  their  own 
nutritional  needs  and  those  of  their  families." 

MEASURING  these  food  purchases  in  de- 
tail against  the  best  available  yardsticks  of 
nutrition  to  see  how  well  the  families  in  the 
different  economic  levels  were  nourished  was  the 
job  of  the  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
subject  of  course  is  prickled  with  problems.  So 
far,  nutritionists  know  more  about  the  kind  of 
nutrients  the  body  needs,  than  about  how  much  of 
each  is  needed  for  health.  Then  there's  the 
question  of  deciding  just  what  is  "normal"  in 
health  and  nutrition.  A  diet  can  keep  a  person 
in  what  might  be  called  average  health,  yet  hold 
him  back  from  his  best  possibilities  in  health  or 
physical  development.  But  even  though  nutrition 
research  has  far  to  go  before  it  reaches  precise 
measurements  of  minimum  or  optimum  requirement 
it  has  already  brought  out  some  information  about 
what  humans  require  of  certain  important  food 
factors.  These  factors  selected  as  significant 
and  measurable  yardsticks  of  the  nutritive  con- 
tent and  adequacy  of  a  diet  are  energy  value,  in 
terms  of  calories;  protein;  calcium;  phosphorus; 
iron;  Vitamin  A;  Vitamin  B;  Vitamin  C;  and  Vitamin 
G  (flavin) . 

NUTRITION  SPECIALISTS  of  the  Bureau 
set  up  tentative  allowances  of  these  nine  import- 
ant food  factors  on  the  basis  of  a  consensus  of  all 
accredited  scientific  findings  in  the  field. 
These  allowances  were  high  enough  to  give  a  safety 
margin,  for  there  are  losses  in  some  food  elements 
during  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and  human 
bodies  also  vary  in  their  needs  and  in  their 
ability  to  make  complete  use  of  food.  Then 
nutritionists  calculated  the  food  values  in  the 
food  bought  by  209  families  in  North  Atlantic 
cities  during  the  winter  season,  according  to  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  average 
foods  of  the  same  type.  Finally  they  compared 
these  estimated  food  values  bought  by  families  at 
three  levels  of  economic  well-being  with  the 
yardstick  allowances  set  up  as  adequate  for  human 
health. 

ALL  the  families  in  the  top  category, 
spending  as  much  as  $500  a  year  for  all  expenses 
of  each  consumption  unit,  bought  food  containing 


enough  of  the  known  nutrients  to  equal  or  better 
the  yardstick  set  by  the  nutritionists.  The  aver- 
age food  supply  of  those  families  in  the  middle 
group — spending  between  $300  and  $500  a  year  for 
all  expenses  of  each  unit — met  or  bettered  the 
probable  minimum  dietary  requirements,  except 
for  calcium.  Most  families  in  the  lowest  expendi- 
ture group — spending  less  than  $300  for  taking 
care  of  each  unit  of  the  family — bought  an  average 
supply  of  food  that  would  not  meet  the  allowances 
of  one  or  more  important  food  factors. 

AMOUNT  of  food  bought  showed  direct 
relationship  to  the  level  of  economic  well— being. 
But  the  kind  of  diet  bought  showed  an  even  more 
striking  relationship.  The  families  spending  as 
much  as  $9.60  apiece  for  all  the  needs  of  their 
family  units  had  a  great  deal  more  of  eggs,  milk, 
meats,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  than  those 
families  whose  units  had  an  average  of  less  than 
$5.75  apiece  spent  for  living  costs. 

THE  TREND  in  food  consumption  with 
each  step  up  in  the  level  of  economic  well-being 
shows  even  more  sharply  if  the  families  are  di- 
vided up  into  classes  according  to  the  amounts 
they  spent  for  food.  Not  all  families  allot  their 
food  money  according  to  the  same  sense  of  values. 
Averages  do  not  show  up  the  individual  variations 
in  the  decisions  people  make  as  to  importance  of 
different  uses  for  their  money.  When  the  home 
economists  classified  the  families  into  groups 
according  to  the  level  of  their  expenditures  for 
food  for  each  consumption  unit,  they  found  that 
the  highest  group  of  food  spenders  bought  more 
of  all  types  of  food  than  the  lowest  group,  but 
there  was  an  even  sharper  difference  between  the 
amounts  they  bought  of  certain  foods.  The  high- 
est food  expenditure  group  bought  between  two 
and  three  times  as  much  as  the  lowest  group  did  of 
eggs,  milk,  meats,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  other 
than  potatoes  and  dried  legumes.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  these  figures  to  guarantee  that  every  egg 
and  every  vegetable  served  the  final  purpose  for 
which  it  was  bought.  The  records  show  only  what 
was  bought,  not  how  much  was  eaten. 

THREE  TIMES  as  many  eggs  were  bought  by  >. 
families  on  the  top  food-spending  level  than 
those  in  the  lowest  group,  and  almost  twice  as 
much  of  dairy  products.  Eight  times  as  many 
pounds  of  citrus  fruits  went  into  the  homes  of 
families  spending  the  top  amounts  for  food. 

j 

OTHER  TYPES  of  food  went  up  too,  as  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  food  increased,  but  not 

ICenduded  on  po^e  19]  fj 
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ROUGHT  conditions  have  sharply  reduced  the 
current  pack  of  important  vegetable  canning 
crops,  but  estimates  based  on  crop  conditions  on 
September  1  show  no  serious  shortage  in  total 
supplies  for  consumption  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1937.  Though  current  packs  of  sweet  corn, 
green  peas,  and  sauerkraut  are  expected  to  be  about 
one— third  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  bring  higher 
prices  on  that  account,  larger  packs  of  canned 
tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  lima  beans,  and  asparagus 
will  make  up  for  part  of  the  deficiency.  While 
each  consumer's  share  of  total  supplies  of  canned 
vegetables  available  for  consumption  in  1936-37 
is  expected  to  be  5  percent  below  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  1935-36,  it  will  still  be  larger  than  per 
capita  consumption  in  any  other  recent  year,  and 
21  percent  above  average  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  5  years  1925-29. 

CARRYOVER  or  storage  conditions  are 
behind  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  slight  decline 
in  current  supplies  from  the  amount  consumed  in 
1935-36.  Even  though  the  current  pack  estimated 
at  86.5  million  cases,  is  still  16  million  cases 
below  the  unusually  large  pack  of  a  year  ago,  it  is 


larger  than  in  any  other  recent  year.  This  last 
season  ended  on  a  plus  note,  since  more  canned 
food  was  left  in  storage  at  the  end  of  the  season 
than  was  in  storage  at  the  beginning,  showing  that 
consumers  had  not  used  as  much  as  canners  had 
packed  that  year.  Consequently,  a  part  of  last 
year's  pack  is  available  for  use  this  year.  With 
a  large  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
season  and  a  small  carryover  expected  at  the  end 
of  this  season,  supplies  available  for  consumption 
during  1936-37  will  be  larger  than  the  current 
pack  and  as  a  result  only  5  percent  below  last 
year's  consumption. 

DROUGHT  must  take  the  primary  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  decline  in  this  year  '  s  pack 
of  canned  vegetables.  Demand  for  canned  vegeta- 
bles has  increased  during  the  past  3  years,  so 
farmers  planted  a  total  acreage  3  percent  larger 
than  the  harvested  acreage  last  year,  and  larger 
than  any  other  recent  year.  During  May  it  appeared 
that  there  would  be  an  unusually  large  crop.  With 
a  fairly  large  carryover,  canned  goods  were  sell- 
ing at  relatively  low  prices.  Dry  weather  during 
June  curtailed  yields  and  changed  the  outlook. 
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On  July  1  it  appeared  that  the  total  pack  would  be 
7  million  cases  below  1935.  But  the  hot  dry  spell 
in  August  caused  the  most  damage,  cutting  the 
estimated  pack  to  17  million  cases  below  1935, 
and  making  recovery  doubtful.  Rains  during 
August  put  one  million  of  these  lost  cases  back 
into  the  estimate  but  most  of  the  principal  crops 
were  damaged  beyond  recovery.  The  drought  has 
been  broken  completely  by  September  rains  and  no 
further  drought  damage  seems  on  the  cards. 

PRICES  of  some  canned  products  are 
likely  to  reflect  the  double  influence  of  increas- 
ing consumer  income  and  slightly  reduced  total 
supplies.  Wholesale  price  rises  between  June  and 
September  suggest  a  rising  trend,  sharpest  in  the 
case  of  sauerkraut.  During  this  period  wholesale 
prices  of  No  .  2  size  cans  of  corn,  peas,  and  spinach 
went  up  about  2  cents  a  can,  while  tomatoes  and 
string  beans  went  up  1  cent. 

OCTOBER  will  give  a  better  picture  of 
the  price  outlook,  when  canners  can  know  the  full 
size  of  the  current  pack  and  set  their  wholesale 
prices.  Once  set  for  the  season,  these  prices  usu- 
ally stay  fairly  well  in  line  until  May,  when  they 
are  readjusted  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  hew 
pack . 

RETAIL  PRICES  averaged  for  the  country 
on  canned  corn,  peas,  and  green  beans  advanced 
from  July  14  to  September  15,  but  it  is  probable 
that  changes  in  wholesale  prices  will  not  be  re- 
flected in  higher  retail  prices  until  later  in  the 
year  when  stocks  bought  at  low  prices  will  have  to 
be  replenished.  On  September  15,  retail  costs  of 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  were  only  0.4  of  1 
percent  above  September  10,  1935. 

DROUGHT  did  not  hit  all  canned  vegeta- 
bles with  equal  force.  There  are  10  canning  vege- 
table crops,  and  per  capita  supplies  of  only  4  of 
these  will  be  larger  than  a  year  ago.  These  crops 
are  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  lima  beans,  and 
asparagus.  The  major  decline  from  a  year  ago  ap- 
pears to  be  in  canned  peas,  corn,  and  sauerkraut. 
Moderate  reductions  from  last  year  are  expected 
in  spinach  and  beets,  with  aminor  decline  in  string 
beans.  Compared  with  the  1934-35  period,  the 
period  following  the  last  drought,  per  capita 
supplies  of  all  products  except  beets  and  cabbage 
will  be  larger  compared  with  average  per  capita 
consumption  during  1925-29.  Only  cabbage,  peas, 
corn,  and  spinach  will  be  smaller. 


TOMATOES  are  the  largest  single  item  in 
the  total  vegetable  pack  and  supplies  available 
per  person  are  expected  to  be  4  percent  larger  than 
last  year  and  18  percent  above  average.  The 
acreage  planted  to  tomatoes  was  slightly  smaller 
than  during  1935,  but  because  of  better  yields, 
which  were  still  below  average,  a  crop  consider- 
ably above  average  and  2  percent  above  1935  was 
forecast.  Tomato  canning  reaches  its  peak  during 
September,  and  the  canning  season  continues  until 
frosts  damage  tomatoes  and  prevent  further  har- 
vest. Despite  the  larger  pack,  wholesale  prices 
of  No.  2  canned  tomatoes  went  up  10  cents  a  dozen 
during  August  and  in  early  September  were  selling 
at  about  the  same  amount  above  last  year's  level. 
Average  U.  S.  retail  prices  of  No.  2  size  canned 
tomatoes  went  up  0.2  cent  a  can  from  August  18  to 
September  15,  bringing  retail  prices  up  to  their 
level  of  September  10,  1935. 

GREEN  PEAS  are  second  in  importance  to 
canned  tomatoes  and  this  year's  canning  supplies 
have  been  reduced  93,000  tons  below  last  year's 
268,000  ton  crop.  As  a  result,  per  capita  sup- 
plies of  canned  peas  are  expected  to  be  35  percent 
below  per  capita  supplies  a  year  ago,  and  12  per- 
cent below  average  per  capita  consumption.  At  90 
cents  a  dozen  No.  2  cans,  the  wholesale  price  of 
canned  peas  in  early  September  was  20  cents  above 
prices  a  year  ago  and  about  the  same  amount  above 
June  prices. 

SWEET  CORN  is  the  third  largest  canning 
crop  and  because  of  sharply  reduced  supplies  this 
year,  the  wholesale  price  of  No.  2  size  cans  ad- 
vanced about  2|-  cents  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
first  week  in  September.  Wholesale  prices  were 
about  the  same  amount  above  a  year  ago  .  The  acreage 
planted  to  corn  for  canning  this  year  was  6  percent 
above  the  large  1935  acreage  which  produced  a  21.5 
million  case  pack.  Because  of  the  lowest  yield 
per  acre  on  record,  this  year's  larger  acreage  is 
expected  to  produce  only  a  14.5  million  case  pack. 
This  means  that  per  capita  supplies  will  be  33  per- 
cent below  1935,  and  22  percent  below  average. 
Because  of  last  year's  large  pack,  the  average 
U.  S.  retail  price  of  No.  2  size  canned  corn  de- 
clined from  13.5  cents  in  July  1935  to  a  low  of  11.2 
cents  per  can  on  June  2,  1936.  Between  June  2  and 
September  15,  the  U.  S.  average  retail  price  ad- 
vanced over  one  and  one-half  cents  a  can. 

ASPARAGUS  and  spinach  packs  for  the 
current  year  have  been  completed  and  while  per 

[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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Keeping  Fresh  Eggs 


Many  farmers  give  tiieir  eggs  a  iiesh.  start  by  gathering  iiiem  several  times  a  day  and  cooang  them  immediately. 


com  MARCH,  April,  May,  and  June,  ana 
poultry  work  overtiae,  so  much  overtime  that  they 
lay  more  than  half  the  annual  egg  crop  in  these  4 
months  alone.  And  people  refuse  to  eat  all  those 
eggs  in  just  those  months.  They  eat  only  as  many 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  eating,  regardless  of 
chickens'  habits.  But  they  want  their  eggs  from 
August  to  December,  too,  when  the  hens  aren't 
laying  so  very  many. 

SOLUTION  to  the  problem  could  come  only 
with  a  method  of  saving  some  of  the  eggs  from  the 
season  of  plenty  for  the  time  of  scarcity.  In 
some  countries  it  is  the  custom  to  store  eggs  by 
transforming  them  into  new  substances,  just  as 
some  dairy  farmers  make  cheese  out  of  milk.  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  for  example,  eggs  become 
"balut"  when  boiled  after  incubating  almost  to 
the  point  of  hatching.  In  China  eggs  keep  for 
years  when  transformed  by  use  of  brine  mixture 
into  "pidan."  In  India  there  is  still  another 
product . 

AI.IERICANS,  however,  generally  want  to 
eat  eggs  in  December  in  their  natural  form  and  as 
fresh  as  eggs  in  May.  Hence  we  try  to  preserve 
our  eggs  so  that  little  or  no  change  at  all  takes 
place  during  storage.  We  endeavor  to  maintain 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  a  new-laid  fresh  egg, 
even  over  a  period  of  several  months. 


Scienc  e  steps  in  with  new  way^ 
to  smooth  outiheup^  and  downs  in 
the  calendar  of  fresh  e^g  supply 


GGS  of  higher  quality  on  breakfast  tables  from 
August  to  December  may  be  one  important  result 
of  a  newly  discovered  method  for  oiling  eggs 
before  putting  them  in  cold  storage.  If  prelimi- 
nary tests  are  any  indication,  "vacuum-carbon 
dioxide  method"  may  soon  be  words  to  conjure  with. 

EXPERTS  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  for  several  years  have  been  tussling  v/ith  a 
very  special  egg  problem.  They  have  been  looking 
for  ways  to  keep  eggs  from  deteriorating  while  in 
storage.  A  new  trick  which  these  experts  have 
developed  may  furnish  one  solution.  But  before  we 
launch  into  details,  consider  the  egg  situation. 

r 

CHICKENS  lay  their  eggs  pretty  much 
according  to  their  feeding  habits  and  the  condi- 
tions of  their  environment.  Some  months  of  the 
year  they  are  lavish  with  their  gifts,  other 
months  they  are  niggardly.  It's  the  same  way 
almost  every  year,  and  humans,  with  all  their 
cleverness  and  science,  do  not  make  most  chickens 
change  their  habits — very  much. 


'.!CDERN  developments  in  cold  storage 
technique  have  done  much  to  bring  better  eggs  to 
consumers  during  the  slim  months.  In  past  years 
housewives  looked  askance  at  storage  eggs .  Bitter 
experience  shovred  that  such  eggs  ran  all  over  the 
pan  when  you  tried  to  fry  them  sunny-side  up. 
And  oftentimes  the  whites  failed  to  hold  together 
when  you  tried  to  poach  them.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  cons-users  Trere  willing  to  use  storage  eggs 
only  for  cooking  and  baking  in  combination  with 
other  foods.  Possible  reason  for  the  poor  quality 
of  storage  eggs  was  the  fact  that  egg  handlers  all 
along  the  line  were  unaware  of  the  exxreme  care 
and  precautions  necessary  in  purchasing  and  stor- 
ing eggs.    Frequently  only  eggs  of  low  grade  were 


pu"  into  storage.  Nc'cciy  could  expect  these  to 
come  out  of  storage  as  high-grade  eggs. 

TODAY  the  situation  is  rather  differ- 
ent. Storage  is  on  a  much  more  scientific  basis, 
ajid  most  of  the  people  who  handle  eggs  in  and  out 
of  storage  have  learned  the  pointers  essential 
to  maintaining  high  quality.  As  a  result,  the 
batting  average  of  storage  eggs  is  much  higher 
than  it  used  to  be. 

COLD  STORAGE,  modern  -jpe ,  dates  fror 
about  1890.  Before  then  a  sizple  mixture  of 
crushed  ice  and  salt  was  used  to  cool  storage 
warehouses.  Development  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion has  of  course  changed  that  picture.  Froz: 
1905  to  the  present  time  the  total  storage  capacity 
of  the  country  has  grown  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  cubic  feet.  Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  show  100,000,000  cubic  feet 


of  storage  space  in  1904,  and  700,000,000  cubic 

feet  in  1935. 

REASONS  for  this  rapid  growth  are  not 
hard  to  find.  More  and  more  people  were  moving 
to  big  cities.  But  even  in  a  metropolis  people 
continue  to  want  eggs  and  other  farm  products 
regularly,  in  and  out  of  their  natural  seasons  of 
production.  Refrigerator  cars  ^zade  it  possible 
to  deliver  highly  perishable  products  from  the 
producer  to  large  central  storage  warehouses  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Refrigerated  trucks 
also  helped. 

MORE  SPACE  in  public  storage  warehouses 
is  used  for  eggs  than  for  any  other 
commodity  except  apples.  In  Septem- 
ber 1915,  there  were  over  170,000,000 
dozens  of  eggs  in  cold  storage.  In 
1927  there  were  almost  twice  as  many. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  figure 
has  come  down  somewhat,  due  partly  to 
general  business  conditions,  partly 
to  the  increasing  use  of  frozen  eggs. 

WAREHOUSES  located  near 
large  cons-uming  centers  store  a  great 
many  eggs  each  year.  These  plants, 
able  tc  sake  food  supplies  available 
on  short  notice,  are  not  hindered  by 
severe  storms  or  railway  congestion. 
Their  customers  surro'und  them  on  all 
sides.  Other -.varehouses,  located  near 
producing  centers,  have  the  advantage 
of  often  receiving  their  goods  only  a  few  hours 
after  they  leave  the  farm.  This  frequently 
means  higher  quality  when  the  storage  stock  comes 
out  of  the  warehouse. 

KEEPING  a  large  room  cool  is  only  a 
small  part  of  modern  egg  storage  .  Air  circulation 
must  be  good,  and  humidity  must  be  controlled. 
Rooms  containing  eggs  should  contain  no  other 
products.  There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  all 
this.  Egg  shells  are  not  made  of  flint.  They 
are  porous,  and  absorb  odors  and  flavors 
easily.  If  stored  for  any  length  of  time  near 
apples,  for  example,  eggs  are  liable  to 
acquire  an  apple  flavor.  Some  warehouses  even 
use  an  ozone  machine  to  keep  the  air  fresh 
and  sweet.  Control  of  humidity  does  two  things. 
It  keeps  moisture  from  evaporating  out  of 
the  egg  too  fast,  and  it  retards  the  development 
of  molds. 
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In  this  picture  of  the  portable  vacuum- 
carbon  dioxide  oiling  apparatus  de- 
signed and  built  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  No.  1  shows  the  oil-tank 
lid  fitted  with  a  movable  rack  which 
carries  the  aluminum  egg  trays  (No.  2). 
No.  3  shows  the  water  aspirator  into 
which  water  flows  through  hose  No.  4 
and  is  carried  away  through  waste 
hose  No.  5.  The  vacuum  is  drawn 
by  suction  of  the  water  flow  and  is 
controlled  by  shut-off  valve  No.  6  and 
measured  on  vacuum  gage  No.  7. 
No.  8  shows  the  source  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas,  the  flow  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  valve  No.  9.  No.  10  shows 
the  electric  heating  unit  which  warms 
the  oil  to  the  desired  temperature  of 
135°  F.  An  "egg  fork"  which  handles 
one  three-dozen  layer  of  eggs  at  a 
time  is  shown  at  No.  11. 


CARBON  DIOXIDE  is  an  important  factor 
in  egg  storage.  Every  egg,  as  soon  as  it  is  laid, 
begins  to  give  off  this  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless  gas.  A  chemical  change  occurs  when 
this  happens.  To  hold  this  change  in  check,  and 
to  retard  the  loss  of  the  gas,  the  air  in  some  egg 
storage  rooms  is  regulated  so  as  to  contain  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  carbon  dioxide  .  Scientists  further 
developed  a  method  for  coating  eggs  with  a  pure 
tasteless  mineral  oil  before  putting  them  in 
storage.  This  oil  treatment  to  some  extent  also 
keeps  water  from  evaporating  out  through  the 
porous  egg  shell,  and  foreign  odors  and  bacteria 
from  making  their  way  in. 

NOW  here  is  where  the  "vacuum-carbon 
dioxide  method"  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph 
comes  in.  According  to  this  method,  prospective 
storage  eggs  are  placed  in  a  chamber  the  lower 
half  of  which  contains  a  quantity  of  oil.  Air 
is  drawn  out  of  the  chamber  until  there  is  a 
vacuum.  The  eggs  are  then  immersed  in  the  oil 
and  raised  above  the  surface.  Then  the  vacuum 
is  released,  not  with  air  again,  but  with  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  Studies  and  tests  made  on  eggs  thus 
treated  have  shown  conclusively  that  this  method 
is  efficient  in  maintaining  the  original  quality 
of  eggs  during  storage.  Tasting  and  flavor  tests 
conducted  by  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
Agricultural  Economics,  Home  Economics,  and  Ani- 
mal Industry  showed  further  that  oiling  does  not 
affect  the  flavor  of  eggs  during  storage. 


NOWADAYS  many  egg  farmers  gather  their 
eggs  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  cool  them  at 
once.  They  also  arrange  for  all  handling  and 
transportation  to  be  done  at  low  temperatures. 
Merchants  keep  eggs  in  their  refrigerators.  Con- 
sumers should  do  the  same.  For  home  use  consumers 
can  further  protect  themselves  by  buying  at  one 
time  only  as  many  eggs  as  they  will  use  in  3  or  4 
days . 

GRADING  of  eggs  often  takes  place  many 
times  before  the  eggs  reach  consumers.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  candles  his  eggs  before  selling  them 
as  fresh  or  sending  them  to  a  storage  warehouse. 
Eggs  are  often  graded,  and  candled  too,  before 
they  enter  storage  rooms.  Similar  grading  takes 
place  when  eggs  come  out  of  storage.  Tests  show 
that  oil  treatment  raises  the  percentage  of  eggs 
maintaining  their  original  grade. 

CARTONS  of  eggs  sold  in  an  increasing 
number  of  groceries  in  large  cities  often  bear  a 
dated  seal  indicating  a  Government  grade.  Con- 
sumers should  be  wary,  however,  of  the  merchant 
who  keeps  his  eggs  in  crates  on  the  floor,  or  on 
counters.  Deterioration  takes  place  in  those 
eggs  much  faster  than  in  refrigerator-stored  eggs  . 
Highest  grade  eggs,  if  kept  in  a  sunny  show- 
window  for  only  a  few  days,  soon  drop  to  lowest 
grade . 

GRANTED  that  egg  quality  can  be  main- 
tained during  a  several  months'  sojourn  in  cold 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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A  convertible  laboratory  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  becomes  a  theater  to  show  results. 


Second  chapter  of  the  record  of  work 
valuable  to  consumers  done  in  1935  by 
State  Experiment  Stations  in  cooperdi- 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  with  State  Agricultural  Colleges 


ILK  STOCKINGS  found  a  spot  on  the  study  list  of 
researchers  at  the  Montana  State  Experiment 
Station  in  1935.  They  made  a  survey  of  Montana 
women,  their  stocking  problems  and  habits.  They 
put  eight  popular  brands  of  hose  through  labora- 
tory and  actual  wearing  tests. 

RESULTS  of  the  study  prompted  these 
suggestions  to  silk  stocking  consumers  every- 
where: Before  buying,  check  on  the  weight  or  the 
thread  number;  look  for  evidence  of  twist  in  the 
silk  yarn;  examine  reenf orcement  of  the  high 
splice;  see  whether  the  hose  are  firsts  or  irregu- 
lars; buy  hose  of  correct  size  and  suitable  length. 
But  the  careful  consumer  does  not  stop  with  pre- 
buying  precautions .  If  you  would  wear  your  stock- 
ings long,  wear  correctly  fitting  shoes  as  well  as 
stockings;  wash  your  stockings  often;  and  handle 
them  carefully  to  prevent  snags  and  runs. 


TEXTILES  came  in  for  extensive  study 
in  several  States.  The  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station  tried  to  find  out  if  consumers  could  safely 
depend  on  the  price  of  apiece  of  serge ,  gabardine , 
or  dress  flannel  as  an  index  of  its  quality.  The 
results,  though  they  included  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  textile  experts,  showed  no  point 
where  quality  and  price  corresponded  on  all  three 
types  of  material.  "It  must  be  concluded,  there- 
fore", said  the  report,  "that  price  in  the  case  of 
these  three  kinds  of  fabrics  is  not  an  adequate 
guide  in  selection  on  any  basis  except  cost  to 
the  consumer . " 

SAME  RESULT  followed  tests  of  white 
cotton  materials  for  the  same  purpose  by  Ohio 
State  University.  The  testers  bought  Oxford 
cloth  and  cross-bar  dimity  of  fancy  basket  weave, 
and  pique  of  rib  weave,  at  both  the  high  and  the 
low  ends  of  the  price  scale  for  these  fabrics. 
They  could  find  no  uniform  differences  between 
the  quality  of  the  cheap  and  expensive  materials 
of  the  same  type. 

SUNLIGHT  on  cotton  cloth  over  a  long 
time  is  the  greatest  natural  weakener  of  the  fiber, 
according  to  the  results  of  a  study  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  at  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station.     Temperature  and  relative  humidity  are 
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Before  buying, 
study  weight  or 
thread  count;  re- 
enforcement  of  high, 
splice. 


the  next  worst  influ- 
ences on  the  strength  of 
the  cotton  fabrics  tested. 
Heavy  fabrics  were  better 
able  to  resist  the  weakening 
effect  of  sunlight  than  light- 
weight ones,  and  all  dyed  fabrics 
except  pink  stood  up  under  sunlight 
more  sturdily  than  white  did.  Con- 
sumers who  think  of  one  color  as  more 
likely  to  be  fast  than  another  were 
proved  in  this  test  to  be  wrong.  The  kind 
of  dye  and  depth  of  dyeing — not  the  original 
color — were  the  significant  factors  in  change 
of  tint.  Tests  proved  again  that  what  a  label 
says  and  also  what  it  does  not  say  can  be  important 
to  consumers.  Fabrics  that  were  guaranteed  to  be 
sunfast  were  not  as  likely  to  fade  as  fabrics  not 
guaranteed,  but  those  guaranteed  to  be  tubfast 
were  not  necessarily  lightfast.  Moral  to  con- 
sumers buying  wash  fabrics  is  to  look  for  labels 
that  give  the  an- 
swer to  both  Labels  may  tell  whether  fabric  is 
these  questions. 


MEN'S  SHIRTS  of 
white  broadcloth 
as  a  staple  fam- 
ily requirement 
took  their  place 
on  the  investi- 
gation agenda  at 
the  Minnesota 
Station.  Ques- 
tion was  whether 
medium  priced 
shirts  measure 
up  to  known 
standards  such 
as  the  specifi- 
cations recom- 
mended by  the 
United  States 


After  buying, 
wash  often  and 
handle  carefully 
to  prevent  snags 
and  runs. 


Bureau  of 
Standards . 
The  research- 
ers  bought 
eleven  pairs 
of  duplicate 
shirts,  nine 
priced  at 
about  $1.50 
and     two  at 

about  $2.00.  Only  three  of  the  22  shirts  met  the 
proposed  commercial  standards.  The  test  showed 
no  consistent  differences  between  the  two  price 
ranges  in  fabric  quality  or  construction  except 
for  more  uniform  stitching  on  the  higher  priced 
shirts.  The  sleeves  were  nearly  all  shorter  than 
their  markings  indicated,  and  the  collar  bands 
were  all  longer  than  they  were  marked — before 
washing.  After  laundering,  some  of  them  were 
shorter  than  the  marked  size.  Though  ten  of  the 
eleven  pairs  of  shirts  had  been  advertised  with 

statements  of 

fast  to  both  laundering  and  sunshine.  their  treatment 

  toprevent 

shrinkage,  after 
25  washings  only 
one  shirt  of  the 
22  could  boast  a 
shrinkage  as  low 
as  the  "less  than 
2percent" stand- 
ard set  by  the 
proposed  commer- 
cial standards. 


CHOICE  between 
home  production 
and  commercial 
purchases  of 
consumer  goods 
and  services  was 
recognized  by 
several  State 
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experiment  stations  as  a 
current  problem  of  home- 
makers.  Both  Vermont 
and  Nebraska  investi- 
gated the  relative  cost 
of  home-made  and  bakery 
bread,  and  their  con- 
clusions appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  GUIDE. 
The  Washington  Station 
took  up  the  question  of 
home  laundering  vs  .  com- 
mercial laundry.  Con- 
clusions were  that  the 
more  primitive  the 
method  of  home  launder- 
ing the  lower  the  cost 
in  cash,  but  even  at  the 
top  of  three  levels  of 
equipment  expense,  home 
laundering  costs  less 
money  for  the  average 
family  than  even  the  most 
commonly  used  family 
laundry  service.  As  the 
financial  toll  goes 
down,    though,    the  toll 

taken  of  the  home  launderer's  time  and  energy  goes 
up,  so  the  final  decision  as  to  real  economy  must 
be  made  by  each  family  according  to  its  individual 
scale  of  values  and  needs. 

HOME  LAUNDERING  as  a  definite  job  of 
household  engineering  is  being  studied  at  the 
Virginia  Station.  The  results  are  not  all  in, 
but  some  useful  conclusions  have  already  come  out 
of  the  study:  (1)  Soaps  that  seem  bargains  may 
actually  be  expensive  in  operation.  The  tests 
showed  that  the  "cheaper,  bulkier  soaps  give  no 
saving  in  cost  over  the  more  concentrated  and 
apparently  more  expensive  soaps  .  "  (2)  Using  soft 
water  cuts  the  soap  requirement  of  hard  water 
down  by  half,  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  a 
mechanical  water  softener .  (3)  Quality  and  dura- 
bility may  differ  with  the  various  power  washing 
machines,  but  the  ability  to  wash  doesn't  vary 
much.  (4)  Overloading  the  washing  machine  is  a 
major  reducer  of  efficiency.  (5)  Ideal  water  tem- 
perature for  washing  clothes  well  is  160  degrees, 
but  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  counting  in 
expense  and  difficulty  of  keeping  a  supply  of 
water  so  hot,  the  average  launderer  is  about  as 
well  off  with  a  temperature  of  140  degrees. 


Homemaking  students  at  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  get  actual  experience  in  responsibility  for  care 
of  babies. 


FOOD  HABITS 
of  young  children  re- 
ceived continued  atten- 
tion from  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion. After  2  years  of 
study  of  nine  preschool 
children  the  Ohio  re- 
searchers concluded  that 
not  only  is  proper  selec- 
tion of  food  important 
but  that  other  factors 
play  their  part  in  a 
child ' s  nutrition.  Ex- 
citement and  emotional 
strain  cut  down  the 
amount  of  food  the  chil- 
dren in  this  study  could 
make  use  of  to  build 
their  bodies. 

ANOTHER  TEST 
showing  other  factors 
along  with  choice  of 
foods  as  influences  on 
child  health  was  carried 
on  by  the  Utah  Station  in 
1935.  Children  who  had 
about  the  same  health  and  nutritional  history  were 
divided  up  into  two  groups  as  "less  healthy  and 
more  healthy."  The  small  differences  in  their 
background  which  showed  up  consistently  in  the 
records  of  the  healthy  group  were  slightly  better 
conditions  at  birth,  better  conditions  of  breast 
feeding,  more  adequate  supply  of  minerals  and 
vitamins  in  the  food,  less  sickness  in  earlier 
childhood  and  in  the  home  in  general,  less  crowded 
and  better  sleeping  conditions,  and  better  emo- 
tional atmosphere. 

PROTECTIVE  foods  on  the  diets  of  a 
group  of  school  children  were  recorded  and  studied 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  as  to  their 
adequacy,  theiramount,  their  cost.  The  research 
showed  that  while  in  general  the  quality  of  the 
food  bought  went  up  along  with  increases  in  money 
spent,  the  records  of  about  one-sixth  of  the 
mothers  showed  it  was  possible  with  intelligent 
spending  to  buy  an  adequate  supply  of  protective 
foods  for  a  child  during  1933-34  for  from  50  cents 
to  $1 . 00  a  week. 


For  details  of  each  State's  studies  write  to  that  State  Experiment 
Statiori.  Full  story  of  work  on  both  farm  and  home  problems  in 
1935  is  told  in  "Report  on  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations",  on 
sale  for  15  cents  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FOOD  TO 
CONSUMERS 


Officers  oflheFooddndDm^Administra- 
ticm  help  protect  the  interest  of  both  fann- 
ers and  consumers  when  they  do  their 
job  of  ^uardin^  the  purit/  of  foodon 
the  way  to  the  rfaiional  dining  table 


n^OVERNMENT  and  consumer  work  hand 
lV«  in  hand  to  keep  the  food  on  dining 
room  tables  pure.  A  recent  issue  of 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  (June  15,  1936)  ex- 
plained the  menace  of  carelessness. 
Public  Enemy  No.  1  in  the  kitchen,  and 
listed  rules  for  guarding  against  food 
poisoning  in  the  home.  Such  precau- 
tions are  every  housewife's  immediate 
care  and  responsibility.  Out  in  the 
field,  out  where  food  shipments  move 
from  producer  to  warehouse  to  city 
markets,  across  State  lines,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  its  share  in  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  against  poison 
menaces. 

AMONG  the  695  people  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  specialists  highly 
trained  in  the  problems  of  food.  There 
are  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physi- 
cians, veterinarians,  entomologists, 
plant  pathologists,  microscopists ,  pharmacolo- 
gists, and  inspectors.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  carry  out  for  us  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  These  are  the  people  who  take 
adulterated,  decomposed,  or  potentially  dangerous 
food  products  off  the  market  before  any  harm 
comes  to  consumers. 


(Extreme 
(Above) 


top)  Federal  inspectors  examine  foods  shipped  in  from  foreign  ports. 
Food  and  Drug  inspectors  take  responsibility  for  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  butter  shipped  across  State  lines. 


ENFORCEMENT  policy  of  Food  and  Drug 
officials  takes  its  cue  from  these  words:  Maxi- 
mum protection  for  consumers,  minimum  disturbance 
to  legitimate  commerce  consistent  with  such  pro- 
tection. Plan  of  organization  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy , 
insofar  as   limited  funds  and  personnel  permit. 
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Inspectors  and  specialists  man  branch  stations  in 
16  -  leading  American  commercial  cities,  among 
them  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  and  Boston.  Various  station 
territories  are  in  turn  grouped  into  three  dis- 
tricts, with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  and  New  York.  In  Washington  are  the 
executive  offices  and  technical  control  labora- 
tories whose  function  it  is  to  recommend  methods 
for  attacking  regulatory  problems ,  conduct  neces- 
sary investigations,  and  solve  difficult  tech- 
nological questions. 

ENORMOUS  quantities  of  foods  of  all 
kinds  pass  in  interstate  commerce  every  day. 
Further  large  quantities  enter  this  country  from 
foreign  lands.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  supervise  this  food  traffic 
and  to  keep  unfit  food  from  crossing  the  con- 
sumer's threshold. 

MOST  American  food  manufacturers,  doing 
an  honest  and  legitimate  business,  never  have 
tussles  with  Food  and  Drug  officials.  But  a  very 
small  proportion  of  food  manufacturers  and  han- 
dlers deliberately,  negligently,  or  unknowingly 
violate  the  law  in  some  respect.  Trained  inspec- 
tors make  thoroughgoing  factory  investigations  to 
determine  which  manufacturers  are  complying  with 
the  lav/.  On  rare  occasions,  when  an  inspector  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  an  establishment.  Food  and 
Drug  officials  can  often  get  the  necessary  infor- 
mation by  buying  samples  of  the  product  on  the 


market  and  then  making  chemical  analyses  in  their 
laboratories.  These  procedures  indicate  just 
which  food  commodities  are  adulterated,  and 
which  types  of  violations  may  be  anticipated. 


VIOLATIONS  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
are  punishable  by  criminal  prosecution  and  seizure 
of  the  adulterated  or  otherv/ise  unfit  products. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  officials  like  to 
compare  seizure  with  the  stopping  of  a  murderer's 
bullet  in  flight.  Seizure  keeps  adulterated  or 
misbranded  food  from  reaching  and  harming  con- 
sumers. Information  on  the  results  of  current 
seizure  actions  and  prosecutions  is  published  in 
"Notices  of  Judgment",  issued  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Consumers  may  have  their  names  added  to 
the  mailing  list  for  this  pamphlet  by  v/riting  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TO  PREVENT  violations,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  carries  on  a  definite  educa- 
tional program.  It  issues  notices  to  the  trade, 
acquainting  manufacturers  with  requirements  of 
the  lav/,  and  announcing  enforcement  policies  for 
nev/ly  developed  products  or  production  tech- 
niques. Such  notices  often  include  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  the  production  and  marketing 
of  any  fully  legal  product.  This  educational 
work  assures  consumers  of  a  far  greater  degree  of 
protection  than  they  would  otherwise  have. 

FARMERS  destroy  insect  pests  on  some 
growing  fruits  by  using  poisonous  metallic  sprays  . 
So  far,  science  has  found  no  nonpoisonous  sub- 
stitute for  some  of  these  poison  sprays.  To  pro- 
tect consumers,  this  poison  residue  must  be 
removed  before  the  ultimate  consumer  buys  and 
eats  the  product.  Most  of  the  time  the  residue 
is  removed  down  to  the  allowance  set  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  regulations.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  uses  up  a  third  of  its 


Cause  of  most  food 
poisoning  caught 
by  Federal  chem- 
ists is  carelessness. 
Accidental  con- 
tamination with  ar- 
senic took  these 
fruit  cakes  out  of 
circ\ilation. 


THIS  information,  coupled 
with  reports  from  consumers  and  others, 
forms  the  basis  for  each  year's  work. 
All  field  agents,  advised  of  details, 
work  in  complete  harmony.  The  plan  of 
operation  is  kept  flexible  enough  to 
allow  all  the  energies  of  the  personnel 
to  be  concentrated  on  one  activity  or 
section  in  case  of  emergency,  such  as  an 
outbreak  of  food  poisoning,  or  the  threat 
of  one,  like  the  danger  of  flooded  food 
supplies  last  spring  in  the  Northeastern  States. 


(Above)  Counting  bacteria  is  one 
method  of  gaging  the  purity  of  milk 
and  other  foods. 


personnel  and  limited  funds 
each  year  to  make  sure. 
During  the  growing  season, 
inspectors  go  to  fruit- 
growing sections,  examine 
samples  of  fruit,  and  ex- 
plain to  growers  and  State 
officials  the  dangers  of 
lead  and  arsenic  residues. 
They  also  give  information 
on  new  methods  of  removing 
spray  residue  from  fruit. 
Where  growers  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  Federal 
law,  the  inspectors  make  the 
fine  points  clear  and  also 
mention  the  penalties  for 
shipping  fruits  with  ille- 
gal amounts  of  spray  residue 
into  interstate  commerce. 


PROTECTING  consumers  against 
harmful  or  poisonous  coloring  materials 
used  in  foodstuffs  is  another  function  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Dyes  in 
foods  should  obviously  not  contain  toxic 
materials.  Food  and  Drug  officials  take 
two  preventive  measures.  They  issue  a  list 
of  coal-tar  colors  known  to  be  harmless  when 
properly  prepared.  They  also  examine 
batches  of  coal-tar  colors  and  issue  certif- 
icates for  those  found  harmless.  Thus,  by 
proper  use  of  certified  coal-tar  dyes,  manu- 
facturers may  avoid  all  risk  of  distibuting 
foods  not  safe  because  of  coloring  mate- 
rials . 


YEARS  AGO  Food  and  Drug  officials  won 
a  health  war  on  doctored-up  dried  fruits.  Old 
dried  fruit  ordinarily  becomes  wormy,  moldy, 
rancid,  or  rotten.  Unscrupulous  individuals 
would  buy  up  such  stocks  of  spoiled  dried  prunes, 
dried  apples,  dried  apricots,  or  dried  peaches, 
and  then  give  them  a  beauty  treatment.  This  con- 
sisted of  soaking,  brushing,  washing,  polishing, 
and  coating,  until  the  moldy  and  rotten  fruits 
seemed  to  be  fresh  and  luscious.  Then  the  stuff 
was  sold  for  people  to  eat. 

PROMPT  action  by  an  alert  Food  and 
Drug   official    resulted    in    seizures    of  large 

quantities  of  the  unfit 
food,  and  Federal  prose- 
cution of  the  dried-fruit 
doctors.  Traffic  in  this 
sort  of  dangerous  material, 
which  might  have  contained 
the  germs  of  food  poisoning, 
was  effectively  stopped. 

SOME  few  canners 
of  food  need  watching.  When 
a  Federal  food  inspector 
visited  a  small  peach— can- 
ning    establishment  some 


(Left)  Bacteriologists  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  the  Botu- 
linus  germ.  (Below)  Federal  Food 
Inspector  collects  a  sample  of  olive 
oil  to  be  tested  by  the  laboratories. 
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time  ago,  he  found  a  large  stock  of  low— grade 
peaches  undergoing  decomposition.  The  canner 
picked  out  the  best  of  the  bad  lot  for  shipping  in 
baskets,  and  prepared  to  can  the  remaining  ones — 
rotten  and  wormy.  Pits  removed,  the  peaches  were 
packed  in  cans  without  sorting,  trimming,  or 
washing.  The  inspector  identified  himself  to  the 
manager  of  the  plant,  pointed  out  that  the  peaches 
were  unfit  for  use  as  food,  and  recommended  that 
they  should  not  be  sold. 

BUT  the  canner  shipped  out  179  cases, 
or  more  than  4,000  cans,  anyway.  The  inspector, 
having  learned  of  the  shipment  one  hour  after  the 
goods  went  to  the  railroad,  proceeded  to  the 
destination  point  and  collected  samples  .  Examin- 
ation showed  that  the  product  was  largely  filthy, 
rotten,  and  wormy.  Where  filth,  rot,  and  worms 
occur,  there  may  also  lurk  germs  which  would  cause 
severe  food  poisoning.  The  facts  reported  to  a 
United  States  court ,  the  j  udge  ordered  the  property 
seized.  Then  followed  a  trial  before  a  court  and 
jury,  and  a  verdict  for  the  Government.  The 
goods  were  forfeited  and  condemned,  the  dangerous 
peaches  destroyed. 

ALMOST  a  billion  carcasses  of  dressed 
poultry  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  Table-trade  poultry  is  generally  selected 
stock  of  superior  quality.  But  after  the  best 
fowls  are  selected  for  the  table  trade,  each 
dressing  plant  has  on  hand  a  lot  of  culls — left- 
over birds,  diseased  or  otherwise  inferior. 

ONE  chicken  canner  some  years  ago  bought 
up  a  large  number  of  culls — diseased,  bruised, 
emaciated  birds.  These  he  planned  to  turn  into 
canned  "Chicken  a  la  King."  But  the  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors  interfered,  the  goods  were  seized, 
and  large  quantities  destroyed. 

POULTRY  packers,  shippers,  and  city 
distributors  then  came  together  for  a  conference 
at  which  they  condemned  the  receipt  and  shipment 
of  inedible  poultry.  This  attitude  of  the  poul- 
try trade  itself,  plus  the  knowledge  that  seizure 
and  prosecution  would  follow  violations,  has 
largely  cured  the  situation.  Enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  thus  solved  another 
problem  and  helped  keep  the  lanes  of  food  commerce 
free  from  poison  dangers  to  consumers. 

REGULAR  inspection  service  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  now  comes  to  prac- 


tically all  chicken-canning  plants.  Most  canned 
chicken  products  these  days  contain  only  material 
from  inspected  birds  free  of  disease,  and  definite 
statements  on  the  label  tell  you  about  the  Govern- 
ment inspection. 

PREVENTION  of  food  poisoning  saves  the 
economic  lives  of  farmers  at  the  same  time  it 
saves  the  physical  lives  of  consumers.  When, 
news  leaks  out  about  an  outbreak  of  illness  caused 
by  a  certain  food,  that  food  gets  a  black  eye  from 
which  it  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  recover. 
People  stop  eating  that  food,  and  farmers  producing 
it  are  hurt  accordingly. 

OLIVES  about  15  years  ago  caused  more 
than  a  mere  flurry  in  most  American  kitchens.  A 
number  of  cases  of  botulism,  deadliest  of  all 
food  poison  diseases,  had  broken  out,  and  had 
been  traced  to  bottled  California  olives.  Food 
and  Drug  officials  stepped  in,  and  showed  olive 
packers  how  to  prepare  their  product  so  that  it 
was  quite  safe  to  eat.  The  olive  industry  also 
started  a  series  of  studies.  For  a  long  time 
people  were  naturally  scared  of  olives,  and  even 
today  an  occasional  consumer  writes  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  ask  if  they  are  safe. 
They  are  100  percent  safe.  California  has  a 
compulsory  inspection  service  for  olives  and  the 
Calif ornia  Health  Department  approves,  certifies, 
and  checks  every  bottle  of  olives  packed. 

BEFORE  some  foods  can  be  said  to  be 
"adulterated",  they  must  be  compared  to  a  suitable 
standard.  Food  and  Drug  scientists  are  con- 
stantly investigating  natural  products  and  formu- 
lating such  standards. 

BORDERLINE  between  legal  and  illegal 
spice,  for  example,  a  few  years  ago  was  very  hazy. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  determine  just  when  a 
spice  could  be  legally  called  "adulterated."  To 
settle  the  question,  chemists  and  microscopists 
went  to  work  on  a  study  of  all  commonly  used  spices  . 
On  the  basis  of  this  study.  Food  and  Drug  officials 
set  up  and  published  fair  standards  for  spices. 
Similar  questions  on  many  other  types  of  food  prod- 
ucts have  been  settled  in  much  the  same  way. 

COPIES  of  the  official  "Definitions 
and  Standards  for  Food  Products"  may  be  obtained 
by  requesting  booklet  "S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  2"  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUPPLYING  FOOD 
FOR  ADEQUATE  CONSUMPTION 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 

SO  noticeably.  Families  in  the  top  level  of  food 
expenditure — those  spending  around  $3.90  a  week 
on  food  for  each  consumption  unit — bought  only- 
one— quarter  pound  more  sugar  and  sweets  a  week  for 
each  consumption  unit  than  the  families  in  the 
lowest  economic  level  who  spent  around  $1.60  a 
week  for  food  for  each  unit.  Little  difference 
may  be  seen  in  the  purchases  of  inexpensive  foods 
such  as  flours  and  cereals,  lard  and  other  cooking 
fats. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  conclusion  brought  out 
by  nutritional  analysis  of  this  first  sample 
slice  of  information  about  the  food-spending 
habits  of  families  at  the  lower  income  levels  was 
that  families  having  more  to  spend  for  each  mem- 
ber provide  themselves  with  more  of  their  most 
needed  foods  than  families  having  less  to  spend. 

WITH  THIS  conclusion  goes  the  state- 
ment that  an  expert  trained  in  selection  of  foods 
on  the  basis  of  today's  knowledge  of  nutrition 
could  take  the  same  money  spent  for  food  by  those 
at  the  lower  income  levels  and  buy  a  diet  more 
nearly  approaching  nutritional  adequacy.  The 
nutritional  expert  would  concentrate  on  foods 
that  give  a  high  return  in  various  nutritive  fac- 
tors for  the  money  spent.  Since  the  diets  tended 
to  go  short  first  in  calcium,  iron,  and  Vitamins 
B  and  G,  the  experts  would  underline  milk  in  its 
cheaper  forms,  cheese,  and  inexpensive  types  of 
leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables  on  the  marketing 
list  for  families  with  little  money  for  food. 
They  would  make  milk,  potatoes,  dried  legumes, 
and  whole  grain  breads  and  cereals  mainstays  of 
the  diet  because  they  "yield  excellent  returns 
for  expenditures  in  the  nutrients  needed  to  sup- 
plement present  low-cost  diets  in  an  effective 
way."  (Graphic  pictures  of  the  relative  returns 
in  food  value  for  money  spent  were  published  in 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  August  24.  More  detailed 
day-to-day  help  in  planning  menus  comes  in  a  new 
bulletin  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 
ics— "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income.") 

BETTER  DIETS,  based  on  the  modern  in- 
formation about  nutrition;  will  mean,  according  to 
one  scientist,  "a  larger  stature,  greater  vigor, 
increased  longevity,  and  a  higher  level  of  cul- 
tural attainment."  Against  the  background  of 
that  realization  it  is  hard  to  overdraw  the  im- 


portance of  studies  which  bring  out  the  facts 
about  how  many  of  us  are  getting  adequate  nourish- 
ment, how  much  income  is  required  to  give  it  to 
us,  and  how  much  food  the  farmers  would  be  called 
upon  to  provide  if  all  the  population  could  meet 
the  standards  of  adequate  nutrition. 

FOOD  IN  THIS  YEAR'S  CANS 

[Concluded  from  page  8] 

capita  supplies  of  asparagus  are  10  percent  above 
1935,  spinach  supplies  are  15  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  These  crops  are  produced  principally  in  Cal- 
ifornia where  vegetables  have  not  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  drought.  Below  normal  produc- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  pulled  the 
total  spinach  pack  below  last  year's  and  below 
normal . 

STRING  BEAN  supplies,  figured  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  are  expected  to  be  10  percent  below 
last  year,  but  the  outlook  is  for  a  30  percent  in- 
crease in  per  capita  supplies  of  canned  lima  beans  . 
However,  supplies  of  both  of  these  canned  crops 
are  more  than  double  the  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption from  1925  to  1929  and  larger  than  in  any 
other  recent  year.  Increase  in  lima  bean  supplies 
is  due  primarily  to  an  18  percent  larger  acreage, 
while  the  reduction  in  string  beans  comes  from 
low  yields  offsetting  larger  acreage. 

SAUERKRAUT  appears  to  have  suffered  the 
most  from  the  drought.  Per  capita  supplies  of 
canned  sauerkraut  this  year  are  expected  to  be 
32  percent  below  1935,  5  percent  below  1934,  and 
28  percent  below  average  .  Reduction  in  this  year  '  s 
pack  has  occurred  because  production  of  cabbage 
for  kraut  is  only  two-thirds  of  its  1935  level. 

RECORD  canned  tomato  juice  supplies 
are  in  prospect  for  1936-37.  Expanding  consumer 
demand  has  caused  sharp  yearly  increases  since 
1929  in  the  tomato  juice  pack.  Back  in  1929 
only  165  thousand  cases  of  tomato  juice  were 
packed.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1936  the 
pack  jumped  to  over  8  million  cases.  Prospec- 
tive per  capita  supplies  for  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  5  percent  above  the  1935-36 
pack.  Canned  tomato  juice  still  utilizes  only 
a  small  proportion  of  total  commercial  tomato 
production  for  over  50  percent  of  production  is 
used  for  canned  tomatoes  while  the  other  half 
is  divided  among  tomato  juice,  tomato  soup,  cat- 
sup, and  other  tomato  products, 
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Your  Food  Costs 

IGHER  PRICES  for  all  food  groups  except  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  caused  the  index  of 
retail  food  costs  to  advance  0.4  percent  from 
August  18  to  September  15.  This  was  the  first  in- 
crease registered  by  the  index  since  June  30,  and 
it  canceled  the  decline  which  occurred  during  the 
previous  month  and  a  half.  The  cost  of  all  food 
groups  except  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
going  up  since  June  30,  but  up  to  the  present 
period  lower  fruit  and  vegetable  costs  offset  the 
other  price  increases.  Lower  potato  prices  were 
an  important  factor  in  canceling  these  other  price 
increases,  for,  if  potato  prices  had  not  changed, 
the  index  would  have  advanced  1.3  percent  from 
August  18  to  September  15. 

COST  INCREASES  in  all  food  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  meats,  were  smaller  than  the  in- 
creases registered  the  previous  month.  Eggs 
showed  the  sharpest  gain  during  the  4— week  period, 
and  moderate  advances  showed  in  meats,  fats  and 
oils,  and  dairy  products.  Cereals  and  bakery 
products  were  slightly  higher  as  all  eight  items 
included  in  this  group — especially  corn  meal  and 
flour — advanced  in  price.  While  egg  prices  went 
up  5  percent,  the  change  was  smaller  than  a  year 
ago.  Egg  prices  on  September  15  of  this  year  were 
lower  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

MEATS  in  general  advanced  2  percent  to 
the  highest  level  reached  this  year,  primarily 
because  of  sharp  increases  in  fresh  pork  prices, 
but  meats  on  September  15  were  still  5  percent  be- 
low costs  a  year  ago  .  Higher  fresh  milk  and  cheese 
prices  caused  the  1.4percent  increase  in  the  dairy 
group,  counter-balancing  the  first  drop  since  May 
in  butter  prices.  While  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
table costs  dropped  5  percent,  costs  of  canned  and 
dried  fruit  and  vegetable  items  were  higher. 

INDEX  of  retail  food  costs  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  September  15 
stood  at  84.3  percent  of  the  1923-25  average,  the 
highest  for  this  season  since  1930,  but  still  22 
percent  under  food  costs  of  September  15,  1929. 
Costs  were  5  percent  above  a  year  ago,  but  this 
was  due  only  to  a  40  percent  increase  in  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetable  costs  which  had  run  at  a 
fairly  consistently  low  level  for  several  years, 
and  to  a  15  percent  increase  in  dairy  products. 
Costs  of  all  other  food  groups  were  lower. 
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and  Supplies 

INCREASE  in  food  costs  during  the  month 
was  in  part  seasonal.  Eggs,  dairy  products,  and 
pork  usually  go  up  at  this  time  of  the  year .  Fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  prices  and  potatoes  usually 
go  down  and  the  change  in  the  cost  of  all  foods 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  change  in  each  of  these 
items.  Drought  conditions  have  accelerated  price 
increases  in  eggs  and  dairy  products  and  retarded 
price  declines  in  some  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Increased  consumer  incomes  also  have  been  a  major 
price  boosting  factor. 

FARM  PRICES  in  general  did  not  change 
from  mid-August  to  mid-September,  although  for 
most  of  the  individual  food  items  reported,  farmers 
received  lower  prices  in  September  than  in  August . 
Sharpest  increase  in  farm  prices  occurred  in  truck 
crops;  dairy  products  and  eggs  showed  less  than 
seasonal  price  advances.  Fruit  prices  declined 
seasonally,  and  meats  as  a  group  remained  unchanged 
since  higher  cattle  prices  offset  lower  hog  and 
lamb  prices.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  farm 
prices  of  all  food  items  except  chickens,  eggs, 
and  meats  were  higher. 

SPREADS  between  farm  and  retail  prices 
remained  close  to  the  level  in  August,  which  is 
lower  than  in  1931  but  above  any  subsequent  year 
During  September  farmers  received  48  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  spent  by  consumers  for  10  important 
food  products,  about  the  same  amount  that  they 
received  a  month  earlier  and  in  September  1935. 
Hens  appeared  to  be  the  only  item  in  the  group  on 
which  the  spread  was  higher  than  in  any  earlier 
years.  The  actual  spread  between  farm  and  retail 
hen  prices  was  the  largest  on  record  for  Septem- 
ber, and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  for  hens  was  the  smallest  on  record. 
The  spread  between  farm  and  retail  price  of  pork 
widened  slightly  from  August  to  September  and 
was  substantially  larger  than  during  the  past  2 
years,  and  at  about  the  average  levels  of  the 
1925-29  period. 

DROUGHT  liquidation  of  poultry  con- 
tinued in  September  and  receipts  at  major  markets 
during  the  first  3  weeks  were  25  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  August  receipts  were  57  percent  above 
1935  with  most  of  the  increase  in  young  chickens. 
Increased  marketings  were  due  primarily  to  a  25 
percent  increase  in  commercial  hatchings  coupled 
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with  drought  conditions.  This  spring  farmers 
acquired  large  numbers  of  young  chicks  to  increase 
their  laying  flocks.  When  drought  sharply  cur- 
tailed feed  supplies,  farmers  changed  their 
plans,  and  sent  these  young  chickens  and  their 
poorer  layers  to  market.  This  increase  in  mar- 
ketings will  result  in  larger  current  poultry 
supplies,  but  it  will  probably  also  give  curtailed 
egg  supplies  next  year,  and  smaller  marketings 
of  fresh-killed  poultry  during  the  first  half  of 
1937. 

POULTRY  storage  stocks  on  September  1 
reached  a  new  high  level  of  65  million  pounds 
compared  with  35  million  pounds  a  year  ago,  and 
average  stocks  of  39  million  pounds.  This  huge 
increase  in  storage  stocks  forced  wholesale  price 
declines  of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  in  late 
September  and  early  October.  Roasters  weighing 
4^  pounds  and  up  were  the  only  exception,  being 
2  to  3  cents  per  pound  higher  due  to  the  small 
amounts  marketed  this  year. 

RETAIL  poultry  prices  declined  0.5 
cent  to  32.8  cents  per  pound  during  the  4-week 
period,  but  prices  are  still  about  5  percent 
above  prices  a  year  ago.  Farm  prices  of  poultry 
dropped  from  15.1  to  14.9  cents  per  pound  in  the 
same  period.  Because  of  sharp  declines  in  farm 
and  wholesale  prices  since  these  reports  were 
issued  in  mid-September,  further  substantial 
declines  in  retail  prices  are  expected.  Poultry 
prices  usually  reach  their  low  point  in  December 
when  heaviest  marketings  occur.  Due  to  the  early 
marketings  this  year  the  low  point  may  be  reached 
in  November. 

BUTTER  registered  its  first  retail 
price  decline  since  early  May  when  prices  dropped 
0.1  cent  to  42.4  cents  per  pound  from  August  18 
to  September  15.  Butter  prices  usually  increase 
seasonally  in  the  fall  and  this  decline  appears 
to  be  a  temporary  recession  from  high  levels 
reached  much  earlier  this  year.  Farm  prices  of 
butterfat  usually  advance  about  a  cent  a  pound 
from  mid— August  to  mid-September,  but  this  year 
they  declined  0.2  cent  a  pound.  While  butter  was 
slightly  lower  in  price,  fresh  milk  prices  went 
up  0.2  cent  a  quart,  and  cheese  0.7  cent  a  pound. 
On  September  15  butter  prices  were  29  percent 
above  a  year  ago,  while  milk  and  cheese  were  about 
10  percent  higher. 

CREAMERY  BUTTER  production  during  Au- 
gust was  20  million  pounds  or  12.5  percent  under 
August  1935,  with  heaviest  reductions  in  the  prin- 


cipal butter-producing  States .  Since  the  drought 
this  year  centered  around  the  butter-producing 
areas,  it  was  expected  that  butter  production 
would  be  more  unfavorably  affected  than  other 
dairy  products.  Pastures  in  these  areas  were 
severely  damaged  by  drought  and  on  September  1 
milk  production  per  cow  was  the  lowest  on  record. 
September  rains  have  improved  pastures  but  the 
outlook  is  still  for  continued  low  production. 

MARKETINGS  of  meat  animals  at  major 
stockyards  during  September  increased  over  August 
and  supplies  are  expected  to  continue  relatively 
heavy  during  October.  Peak  marketing  of  lamb 
and  beef  usually  occurs  in  October,  at  which  time 
hog  slaughter  commences  its  seasonal  up-swing. 

SEPTEMBER  receipts  of  cattle  at  major 
markets  were  slightly  heavier  than  during  August, 
but  about  1  percent  below  a  year  ago.  However, 
cattle  prices  increased  slightly  above  a  month 
earlier  despite  large  supplies,  partly  as  a  result 
of  increased  consumer  income  reflected  in  a  greater 
demand  for  beef.  Better— grade  cattle  prices 
usually  advance  at  this  time  of  the  year  while 
prices  of  lower  grades  move  down  with  heavier 
marketing  of  range  cattle. 

SIRLOIN  and  round  steak  prices  to  con- 
sumers went  up  0.9  and  0.7  cent  a  pound  from 
August  18  to  September  15,  while  rib  and  chuck 
roast  were  0.5  cent  a  pound  higher.  In  spite  of 
these  increases  retail  beef  prices  were  from  6 
to  16  percent  below  last  September's  prices. 

HOG  RECEIPTS  at  seven  markets  during 
September  were  over  70  percent  heavier  than  a 
year  ago  and  slightly  larger  than  during  August. 
A  large  proportion  of  arrivals  consisted  of  light- 
weight hogs  from  the  spring  pig  crop  with  strictly 
finished  hogs  relatively  scarce.  Average  weight 
of  all  hogs  marketed  during  the  week  ending 
September  26  was  22  pounds  below  a  year  ago  and 
this  in  part  offset  heavier  receipts.  As  pointed 
out  in  previous  issues  of  the  GUIDE  high  corn 
prices  are  expected  to  cause  the  spring  pig  crop 
to  be  marketed  earlier  than  usual,  making  slaugh- 
ter supplies  from  October  to  December  larger  than 
average  in  relation  to  those  from  January  to 
March . 

RETAIL  fresh  pork  prices  jumped  over 
10  percent  during  the  4-week  period,  but  smoked 
items  as  a  group  remained  unchanged  in  price.  On 
September  15  fresh  pork  was  retailing  at  1  percent 
below  a  year  ago,  while  smoked  ham  was  5  percent 
lower  and  bacon  13  percent  lower.     During  the 
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month  loin  roast  advanced  3.2  cents  to  32.9  cents 
per  pound,  while  pork  chops  went  up  3 . 8  cents  to 
39.5  cents  per  pound.  From  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  September  wholesale  prices  of  loins  at  Chicago 
dropped  over  $5  per  hundred  pounds  and  the  pros- 
pect is  for  lower  pork  prices.  The  farm  price  of 
hogs  in  mid-September  was  $9.68  per  hundred 
pounds  compared  with  $9.89  on  August  15  and  $10.29 
a  year  earlier,  when  in  addition  packers  paid  a 
$2.25  processing  tax.  Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
and  compared  with  September  1929,  fresh  pork  cuts 
are  relatively  more  expensive  than  beef. 

LAMB  MARKETINGS  increased  sharply  dur- 
ing September  and  were  about  15  percent  above 
receipts  a  year  ago.  This  supply  situation 
represents  considerable  improvement  over  the 
first  4  months  of  the  present  marketing  year — May 
to  August — when  Federally  inspected  slaughter 
■was  the  smallest  for  the  period  since  1929. 

LEG  OF  LAMB  was  the  only  lamb  item  to 
exhibit  a  retail  price  increase  during  the  4-week 
period,  advancing  0.6  cent  to  30.2  cents  per 
pound.  Rib  chops  declined  about  the  same  amount, 
while  breast  and  chuck  were  unchanged  in  price. 
Lamb  cuts  in  general  are  retailing  at'  5  percent 
above  prices  a  year  ago.  On  September  15  farmers 
were  receiving  $7.43  per  hundred  pounds  for  lamb 
compared  with  $7.59  in  mid-August  and  $7.23  a 
year  ago. 

LATE  POTATO  shipments  up  to  the  end  of 
September  were  1,000  cars  or  40  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  High  prices  have  caused  heavy 
marketings  despite  the  fact  that  the  late  crop  is 
expected  to  be  59  million  bushels  below  last 
year's  319  million  bushel  crop.  Heaviest  ship- 
ments are  arriving  from  Maine,  Colorado,  and 
Idaho  with  the  Maine  harvest  expected  to  reach 
its  peak  in  October. 

RETAIL  potato  prices  moved  down  0.4 
cent  to  3.2  cents  per  pound  during  the  month. 
Prices  have  declined  20  percent  since  mid-July, 
but  potatoes  are  retailing  at  94  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  While  wholesale  prices  have  been  de- 
clining, the  change  has  been  less  than  seasonal, 
r  due  to  the  small  crop.  Farm  prices  of  potatoes 
dropped  from  128.2  to  113.7  cents  per  bushel  from 
August  15  to  September  15.  A  year  ago  farmers 
were  receiving  47.5  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes. 

EGG  PRODUCTION  on  September  1  was  1.6 
percent  below  the  low  production  of  September  1, 
1935,  when  farm  flocks  had  not  recovered  fully 
from  the  effects  of  the  1934  drought.     The  num- 


ber of  layers  in  farm  flocks  was  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  but  with  the  exception  of  1934  egg  pro- 
duction per  hen  was  the  lowest  September  1  in  11 
years.  Further  declines  in  egg  production  may 
be  expected  until  the  seasonal  low  point  is  reached 
in  December. 

RETAIL  egg  prices  went  up  1 . 8  cents  to 
40.9  cents  a  dozen  during  the  month.  Since  this 
change  was  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  eggs  were  sell- 
ing at  2  percent  below  September  1935  prices. 
Farm  prices  of  eggs  exhibited  less  than  seasonal 
price  advances,  going  up  from  22.4  to  24.5  cents 
per  dozen  in  the  same  period. 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  all  fresh  vegetables 
except  green  beans,  lettuce,  and  carrots  declined 
during  the  month.  Major  changes  occurred  in 
sweetpotatoes  and  cabbage,  which  went  down  1  and 
1.8  cents  per  pound.  Increase  of  1.8  cents  per 
head  in  lettuce  prices  was  due  to  an  agricultural 
strike  in  California,  which  curtailed  shipments 
temporarily . 

FAVORABLE  August  and  September  weather 
conditions  improved  late  vegetable  crop  prospects 
and  helped  increase  the  acreage  planted  to  early 
vegetables.  Late  onions  and  cabbage  were  espe- 
cially benefited  by  the  rains.  Peak  shipments 
of  these  crops  occur  in  October. 

KEEPING  FRESH  EGGS  FRESH 

[Concluded  from  poge  11] 

storage,  some  egg  connoisseurs  still  find  that 
new-laid  eggs  and  storage  eggs  are  different  in 
taste  and  flavor.  This  does  not  mean  that  one 
type  of  egg  tastes  better  than  the  other.  Tasting 
tests  have  shown  that  some  people  prefer  storage 
eggs  to  new— laid  ones.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
difference  in  taste  and  flavor  is  today  much  less 
noticeable  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  This  is 
due  largely  to  careful  handling  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  preparing  eggs  for  storage. 
Research  is  still  going  on. 


NEWS  FLASH  TO  POULTRY  CONSUMERS 

Watch  your  markets  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber for  cheaper  poultry.  .  .  Due  partly  to  drought, 
poultry  farmers  have  been  selling  a  larger  than 
usual  quantity  of  birds.  .  .  Poultry  storage  stocks 
ore  close  to  double  last  year's  supply  .  .  .  Poultry 
prices  usually  reach  their  low  in  December,  but 
this  year  lower  prices  may  come  earlier.  .  .  Farm 
and  wholesale  prices  in  late  September  and  early 
October  showed  sharp  drops. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 
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''TKe  science  oF 
the  quality  of  life/ 
SLS  it  passes  from 
generation  io  genera- 
tion is  in  many  re- 
spects the  greatest 
and  youngest  of  all 
tKe  sciences.  ■ — '  — 
I  trust  that  the  day 
will  come  when  human- 
ity win  take  as  great 
an  interest  irt  the 
creation  of  superior 
forms  of  life  as  il  has 
takerL  in  past  years 
in  the  perfection  of 
superior  forms  of 
macKinery.  In  th,e 
long  run  superior  life 
forms  may  prove  lo 
have  a  greater  profit" 
for  mankind  than 
macKinery.** 

Henry  AiWcillace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


NEWS  of  increasing  activity 
in  consumer  education  keeps 
crowding  in. . .  A  forthcoming 
issue  of  "Building  America", 
graphic  and  vivid  publication 
of  the  Society  for  Curriculum 
Study,  425  West  123d  Street, 
New  York  City,  will  be  titled 
"We  Consumers"  and  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  consumer  problems. 
Many  schools  and  consumer  groups 
use  the  bulletins  of  this  society 
for  study  and  class  discussion.  .  . 
The  Consumer  Education  Committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Home  Economics 
Association  continues  to  supply 


*From  the  section  of  the  1936  Yearbook 
of  Agricuhure  devoted  to  "Better  Plants 
and  Animals",  excerpts  from  which 
begin  on  page  3  of  this  issue. 


consumer  groups  with  a  "Circulat- 
ing Package  Library  on  Consumer 
Buying  by  Grades  and  Standards", 
first  developed  last  year. . . 
September's  issue  of  "The  Clear- 
ing House",  an  educational  mag- 
azine, announces  that  State-wide 
curriculum  revisions  are  being 
carried  on  this  year  in  32  States . 
Consumer  organizations  which 
like  to  see  consumer  problem 
study  courses  made  a  part  of 
their  schools'  curricula  should 
get  in  touch  with  superintendents 
of  schools.  .  .  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  "Sources  of  Infor- 
mation on  Consumer  Education  g,nd 
Organization",  publication  of 
the  Consumers'  Counsel,  AAA, 
Washington,  D.  C,  (described 
in  our  July  27,  1936,  issue)  that 
a  new  edition  must  be  run  off. 
Unique  guide  to  Federal  agencies 
servicing  consumers,  this  bulle- 
tin is  being  used  as  a  reference 
book  by  schools,  clubs,  adult 
education  classes,  unions,  and 
other  groups  all  over  the  coun- 
try. .  .  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  home 
economists'  honorary  sorority, 
has  made  consumer  education  a 
special  3-year  study  project,  to 
start  this  fall.  Direction  of 
the  study  course  will  be  from  the 
offices  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ALERT  merchants,  aware  of 
the  growing  demand  from  consumers 
for  better  aids  in  selecting  mer- 
chandise on  a  quality  basis,  are 
setting  the  pace  for  others... 
Boston's  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  announced  its  intention  to 
issue  a  better  buymanship  book- 
let on  one  type  of  merchandise. 
If  this  trial  booklet  is  well 
received,  others  will  follow. . . 
An  advertising  man  also  in  Bos- 
ton writes:  "I  have  definitely 
thrown  in  with  the  consumer  move- 


ment and  am  going  to  specialize 
'in  merchandise  that  speaks  and  Ji 
tells  the  truth'."  He  has  al- 
ready prepared  a  circular  for  a 
carpet  manufacturing  firm  which 
gives  buyers  facts  and  figures 
on  the  construction  and  dura- 
bility of  various  grades  of  car- 
pets —  the  kind  of  data  consumers 
need  for  wise  buying.  To  prove 
to  manufacturers  the  widespread 
demand  for  informative  labeling, 
he  is  circulating  questionnaires 
among  consumers  asking  them  which 
they  prefer:  facts  or  sales 
talks...  "May  the  best  one  win"  , 
hopes  a  large  distributing  house 
and  to  help  has  published  a 
practical  "Consumers'  Shopping 
Guide"  which  gives  quality  marks 
of  three  different  grades  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fabrics  commonly 
purchased  for  household  and  per- 
sonal use.  Facts  become  the 
sales  talk  in  this  Guide. 

"SPINACH  tastes  so  much  bet- 
ter right  out  of  the  garden", 
writes  a  reader  from  a  middle- 
sized  Iowa  town,  "that  I  wondered 
if  the  food  value  might  be  differ- 
ent too.  Are  there  more  vitamins 
in  spinach  just  picked  than  spin- 
ach which  has  been  kept  long 
enough  to  make  the  average  trip 
through  commercial  channels?" 

SOME  VITAMINS  do  disappear 
when  greenery  stands.  The  main 
loss  is  of  Vitamin  C,  but  some 
Vitamin  B  is  lost  too.  How  much 
of  their  potency  stays  and  how 
much  goes  depends  on  how  long  the  j 
spinach  is  held  and  probably  onY' 
how  it  is  held,  what  its  storage 
temperature  was.  Not  enough 
studies  have  been  done  to  justify 
any  more  definite  statement  than 
that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  longer  the  storage  the  greater 
the  vitamin  loss. 
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Better 

Plants  and 

Animals 

The  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
turns  a  corner.  With  its  usual  col- 
umns of  valuable  but  inanimate 
statistics  printed  in  a  separate^ 
volume,  this  Yearbook  presents 
the  wonder  tale  of  man's  progress 
in  creating  growing  things  more 
closely  to  meet  human  needs. 

Most  of  the  1,200  pages  are  the 
result  of  a  cooperative  survey  of 
plant  and  animal  improvement 
carried  on  by  workers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sat- 
tions  under  direction  of  a  Genetics 
Committee  appointed  in  1933  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Because  agricultural  science 
serves  the  consumer's  interest  so 
clearly  in  this  field,  we  publish 
here  some  excerpts  from  the  intro- 
ductory passages.  Copies  of  the 
Yearbook  are  for  sale  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  $1.25. 


A/f^lINCE  life  began,  nature  has  been  "breeding" 
plants  and  animals.  She  crossed  them.  She 
inbred  them.  She  subjected  them  to  mysterious 
forces  powerful  enough  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  germ  stuff  that  determines  their  character- 
istics. She  put  them  through  hardships  that 
only  the  fit  could  survive.  Out  of  these  proc- 
esses, carried  on  over  millions  of  years,  myriads 
of  forms  of  living  things  developed. 


Read  in  these  two  pictures  the  story  of  how  Government  scien- 
tists are  helping  agriculture  win  the  battle  against  wheat's 
mortal  enemy — rust. 


"FOR  a  long  time  after  man  came  on  the 
scene,  he  took  what  nature  gave  him.  But  being 
observant  and  determined,  he  eventually  began  to 
gather  seeds  from  the  fields  and  plant  them  for 
his  own  use,  and  to  capture  young  animals  and 
tame  them.  This  was  more  handy  than  hunting  and 
it  gave  him  a  more  certain  food  supply.  As  he 
gained  experience,  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  got  from  nature  and  began  making  improve- 
ments. He  picked  out  the  plants  that  seemed  to 
yield  the  most  and  to  be  the  more  palatable  and 
increased  them,  gradually  discarding  the  others. 


Tte  problem:  To  pro- 
duce an  animal  for  the 
Giilf  Coast  area,  one 
that  could  "endure  the 
intense  heat  of  summer, 
resist  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  grow  rapidly, 
and  produce  a  desirable 
beef  carcass  on  grass." 
No  such  animal  seemed 
to  exist  in  the  United 
States.      One  solution: 


Workers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  field 
station  in  Alabama  com- 
bined the  chmate-adapt- 
abihty  of  Brahman  cat- 
tle from  India  (above, 
right)  with  the  beefy 
coniormation  of  the 
Aberdeen- Angus(above, 
left)  and  got  animals 
that  met  all  the  specifi- 
cations (left). 


He  shrewdly  selected  the  best  animals  for  mating 
whenever  he  could .  It  was  a  slow,  crude  business, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  time.  Long  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  these  generations  of  picking  and 
choosing  resulted  in  most  of  the  major  types  of 
agricultural  plants  and  domestic  animals  we  have 
today . 

"DURING  this  time  the  men  who  knew  most 
about  the  processes  of  nature,  or  thought  they 
did,  were  the  magicians.  Eventually  the  scien- 
tists appeared.  They  were  the  natural  heirs, 
the  seventh  sons  of  the  seventh  sons,  of  the 
magicians,  and  they  put  the  latter  out  of  busi- 
ness because  their  ideas  turned  out  to  be  more 
practical  and  effective.  These  scientists  were 
natural— born  meddlers;  nothing  was  safe  from 
their  curiosity;  they  were  driven  by  an  experi- 
mental itch  that  would  not  let  them  leave  any- 
thing alone.  Some  of  the  biologists  among  them 
saw  possibilities  for  further  improvement  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  slowly  and  painstakingly 
they  worked  out  more  exact  methods  to  bring  it 
about . 


"AS  TIME  is  measured  in  the  age  of  the 
earth  or  of  man,  the  scientists  who  deal  with 
heredity  came  on  the  scene  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,  but  already  they  have  managed  to  do  a  great 
deal.  In  the  case  of  plants,  especially,  they 
have  developed  out  of  the  old  stock  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  forms  with  better  quality,  more  pro- 
ductiveness, and  greater  resistance  to  disease 
and  adversity.  But  they  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  they  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface, 
and  looking  into  the  future,  they  can  see  far 
richer  possibilities  as  their  science  pushes 
forward  with  its  exploration  and  experimenting. 

"MODERN  SCIENCE  .  .  .  enables  agricul- 
ture to  stride  instead  of  having  to  creep.  Even 
at  that,  it  has  to  keep  striding  fast.  Diseases 
that  were  not  serious  before,  devastate  modern 
close— packed  plant  communities  as  the  Black 
Plague  devastated  crowded  cities,  and  new  varie- 
ties of  plants  have  to  be  bred  to  resist  each  one. 
But  then  the  disease  organism  may  become  adapted 
to  the  new  plant,  and  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
still    another    one.      In    the    case    of  animals. 
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The  variety  of  wheat  that  founded  the  vast  hard  red  spring  wheat  industry, 
ancestor  to  the  famous  ''Marquis",  came  to  the  United  States  originally 
from  Poland  by  way  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  Canada. 


scientists  do  not  yet  agree  on  the  extent  of 
hereditary  disease  resistance;  but  the  same 
necessity  exists  as  with  plants,  and  there  is 
increasing  pressure  to  find  out  what  are  the 
limits  of  inheritance  in  this  direction.  In 
addition,  the  pressure  of  competition,  new  tech- 
nological developments,  and  changes  in  ways  of 
living  make  it  imperative  to  keep  on  the  job  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  improving  quality. 

"THERE  is  scarcely  time  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  achievement  of  today  be- 
cause we  have  to  hustle  to  produce  something 
better  for  tomorrow.  The  task  of  the  breeder 
and  the  geneticist  has  become  never-ending. 

"LOOKING  back  over  this  third  century, 
four  things  stand  out  strikingly: 

"SCIENTIFIC  breeding  with  both  plants 
and  animals  has  become  a  powerful  and  an  indis- 
pensable tool  for  making  agriculture  more  effi- 
cient and  more  flexible  in  meeting  new  demands 
and  supplying  the  needs  of  men  for  food  and  raw 
materials.  It  has  become  a  major  branch  of  the 
science  of  life,  taking  its  place  beside  modern 
chemistry  and  medicine  as  a  means  of  conquering 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
beset  man,  and  giving  him  greater  abundance. 


"BUT  it  has  hardly  begun  to  do  what  it 
should  do  in  this  direction.  The  average  hen 
in  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  produces  80 
eggs  a  year.  There  are  flocks  of  well-bred  birds 
that  produce  over  200  eggs  per  bird  per  year. 
Average  butterfat  production  is  165  pounds  per 
cow  per  year;  the  herds  surveyed  for  this  Year- 
book average  450  pounds  per  cow  per  year.  But  of 
4,000  dairy  sires,  representing  what  are  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  herds  in  the  country,  surveyed 
for  the  Yearbook,  only  300,  or  less  than  10  per- 
cent, are  listed  as  excellent  from  the  standpoint 
of  transmitting  high  production.  Obviously  the 
production  of  both  eggs  and  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  could  be  greatly  increased  v/ith  no 
more  hens  or  cows  than  farmers  now  have  to  feed 
and  care  for.  In  other  words,  costs  of  produc- 
tion could  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  scientific  breeding.  The  basic  signifi- 
cance of  this  that  neither  egg  consumption  nor 
milk  consumption  is  what  it  should  be,  especially 
in  the  lower  income  groups  who  make  up  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  population,  because  not  enough 
people  can  afford  enough  eggs  or  enough  milk  for 
the  best  nutrition.  Fundamental  economic  con- 
siderations, including  the  distribution  of  in- 
come, are  involved  here,  but  in  any  case  scien- 
tific breeding  should  be  a  dynamic  factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  necessities  of  life  at  less  cost,  and 
putting  them  within  the  reach  of  more  people. 
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Pure  seed  of  a  select  stock  produced  the  uniform  cotton 
fibers  in  the  outside  rows,  while  mixed  "gin-run"  stock 
produced  the  center  row  of  combed  fibers. 


.  .  .  "THERE  is  a  close  interdependence 
between  practical  breeding  work  and  the  theoreti- 
cal science  of  genetics.  The  practical  breeder 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  dint  of  long  expe- 
rience, close  observation,  and  a  genuine  feeling 
for  his  material;  but  the  knowledge  of  hov/  inher- 
itance works,  built  up  by  theoretical  research 
in  genetics,  enables  him  to  go  farther  and  faster, 
with  fewer  mistakes. 

.  .  .  "LIKE  every  other  science,  the 
modern  science  of  heredity  is  international,  not 


only  in  its  theoretical  findings,  but  in  its 
practical  applications  in  agriculture.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  present-day  varieties 
of  plants  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
trace  their  parentage  back  to  far  and  obscure 
places.  Scientists  search  the  earth  for  breed- 
ing material  that  will  be  useful  in  improving  the 
products  grown  in  their  ov/n  country.  They  ex- 
change this  material,  and  the  results  of  their 
ov/n  'ffork,  freely  between  one  country  and  another. 

....  "THE  FIELD  of  breeding  and  genetics 
has  become  so  large,  it  is  so  dependent  on  prog- 
ress in  basic  research,  and  it  requires  such  con- 
tinuous effort  on  proj  ects  running  over  many  years 
or  even  more  than  one  generation,  that  it  obviously 
becomes  a  function  of  governmental  institutions 
capable  of  devoting  the  necessary  money  and  time 
to  the  work  and  doing  it  with  a  sufficiently  dis- 
interested attitude.  This  is  especially  true 
because  the  results  are  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people  rather  than  any  one  group.  In  the  future, 
the  well-being  of  a  nation  will  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  vigor  and  adequacy  with  which  it  car- 
ries on  this  task  of  improving  the  forms  of  life  on 
which  it  depends  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  its 
people,  and  also  on  the  vigor  and  adequacy  with 
which  it  makes  the  improvements  available  to  all 
its  citizens. 

.  .  .  ."GENETICS  is  not  less  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  than  the  science  of 
nutrition,  though  probably  the  public  in  general 
knows  a  good  deal  less  about  it,  since  genes  have 
received  less  publicity  than  vitamins.  No  field 
is  more  fascinating,  and  as  far  as  practical 
breeding  is  concerned,  those  who  v/ork  carefully 
can  achieve  interesting  and  worth-v/hile  results 
even  v?ithout  scientific  training.  .  .  .  Farmers  and 
others  v/ho  perhaps  never  sav/  the  inside  of  a 
laboratory  have  developed  valuable  plants  and 
animals  that  have  been  widely  used. 

.  .  .  .  "7/HETHER  he  is  a  professional  or 
an  amateur,  the  enthusiastic  breeder  of  plants 
or  animals  is  likely  to  have  certain  peculiari- 
ties,   and   there   are   certain   requirements  for 

success . 

"HE  MUST,  above  all,  have  a  genuine 
love  of  his  material  and  become  so  thoroughly 
identified  v/ith  it  that  he  knows  its  minute 
characteristics  and  can  readily  distinguish  small 
differences  in  appearance,  quality,  and  behavior 
that  would  be  unnoticed  by  the  casual  observer. 


(Left)  Using  a  pollen  gun  to  fertilize  the 
carefully  protected  corn  silk  with  pollen 
from  plants  chosen  for  crossing^ 

(Below)  The  family  tree  of  one  corn  variety, 
showing  how  it  was  produced  by  combin- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  less  satisfactory 
forebears. 


If  he  is  working  with  wheat,  for  example,  he  must 
be  able  to  go  over  a  nursery  containing  many 
thousands  of  superior  plants  and  select  those 
that  have  traits  for  which  he  is  searching;  he 
may  find  only  a  single  strain  different  from  the 
rest,  like  a  nugget  of  gold  in  a  waste  of  rocks. 
Again,  he  must  be  able  to  classify  many  plants 
of  each  progeny  in  accordance  with  their  charac- 
ters, and  do  it  rapidly  and  surely.  This  requires 
not  only  a  trained  eye  but  also  something  that 
almost  becomes  instinctive,  like  the  feeling  of 
an  artist  for  his  raw  material,  based  on  pain- 
fully acquired  knowledge  that  eventually  passes 
into  the  subconscious.  This  kind  of  observation 
and  judgment,  of  course,  is  supplemented  by 
scientific  tests  and  precise  measurements,  but 
the  feeling  for  the  material  must  come  first. 

"AGAIN,  the  breeder  who  works  with 
plants  must  be  able  to  carry  on  many  delicate 
manipulations  with  rapidity  and  precision.  Some 
of  his  work  is  of  the  order  of  that  done  by  a 
jeweler  making  filigrees  with  fine  wires,  or 
peering  into  a  watch  and  putting  together  little 
wheels  and  springs  under  a  magnifying  glass. 
This  demands  not  only  a  nice  touch  but  a  kind  of 
patience  that  not  everybody  possesses. 

"THE  ANIMAL  breeder,  for  the  most  part, 
does  not  have  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  Never- 
theless he,  too,  must  have  a  genuine  love  for 
his  material  and  the  ability  to  select  from 
thousands  of  available  animals  the  ones  whose 
germ  plasm  will  produce  the  traits  desired. 
Patience  is  a  prime  requisite  with  him  also, 
since,    like    the   plant   breeder,  he  undertakes 


projects  that  may  not  be  completed  for  many 
years,  and  many  of  which  will  turn  out  wrong  and 
have  to  be  abandoned  or  started  all  over  again. 
But  in  addition,  the  animal  breeder  needs  to  have 
boldness  mixed  with  his  patience.  The  timid 
soul  has  no  place  in  this  work." 
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Ibods  hitting  their 
jh  spots  of  supply 
are  likely  to  bein  their  sea- 
son of  low  price  for  hi^h  quality 


i^^CTOBER  is  the  high  month  of  the  average  year  for  arrival  in  the 
\y^i  city  market  of  sweetpotatoes ,  cauliflower,  and  parsnips;  of 
apples  and  grapes.  More  lamb  and  beef  are  usually  butchered  in 
October  than  in  any  other  month.  Generally  speaking,  consumers  can 
count  on  the  season  of  highest  supply  to  bring  them  lowest  prices. 

APPLE  SUPPLIES  last  year  totaled  167  million  bushels.  Of 
those,  Government  economists  estimate  that  50  million  bushels  were 
October's  share  of  the  crop.  Of  the  37  main  apple  varieties  on  the 
market  during  the  year,  18  of  them  are  in  season  in  October. 

THIS  YEAR  three  factors  have  combined  to  inflict  drastic 
damage  to  the  apple  crop.  Fewer  trees  were  left  to  bear  after  last 
winter's  severe  weather,  and  this  year  late  spring  frost  and  drought 
have  taken  their  further  toll .  Present  estimates  place  the  crop  more 
than  a  third  below  last  year's.  So  devastatingly  has  this  cut  into 
the  year's  total  fruit  supply  that  even  promises  of  the  biggest 
citrus  crop  on  record  do  not  make  up  the  difference. 

APPLES  take  their  uncontested  spot  on  many  family  menus, 
good  year  and  bad.  This  special  fidelity  to  apples  may  go  back  to  the 
day  when  they  received  some  rather  over-enthusiastic  recommendations 
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Autumn  Market  Lists 


October 
potatoes, 


for  their  medicinal  value.  Even  now 
that  consumers  know  the  apple's  con- 
tribution to  the  mineral  and  vitamin 
supply  is  considerably  short  of  spec- 
tacular, the  fact  would  still  stand 
that  nothing  can  take  their  place  as 
an  attractive  staple  to  keep  on  hand 
for  every  fruit  need  from  the  apple  on 
the  teacher's  desk  in  the  morning  to 
the  apple  on  the  midnight  bedside 
table . 

SHORT  SUPPLIES  put  a  prem- 
ium on  careful  buying.  First  tip  to 
consumers  is  to  know  which  varieties 
of  apples  are  suited  for  which  pur- 
pose— whether  they  are  dessert  apples, 
or  cooking  apples  or  an  all-around 
type  suitable  for  both .  Variety  names 
are  stamped  on  the  boxes  and  barrels 
and  bushel  baskets  in  which  the  apples 
are  shipped.  Many  consumers  with 
steady  apple  requirements  buy  in  these 
quantities  in  order  to  make  sure  not  only  of  the 
variety  they  are  getting  but  also  of  the  quality, 
since  Government  grades  also  show  on  these  con- 
tainers. Without  grade  marks  to  guide  you,  the 
general  attributes  of  the  apple  you  want  are  firm- 
ness and  a  color  that  is  good  in  the  variety  you 
are  buying.  Varieties  that  have  been  in  season 
some  months  are  likelier  than  less-stored  apples 
to  have  the  most  common  defect  that  hits  apples, 
the  brown  spots  on  the  skin  of  apples  called 
"scald",  caused  by  the  gases  the  apples  give  off 
when  in  storage  or  en  route.  If  you  find  your 
apples  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  or  packed  in  shredded 
oiled  paper  you  are  safer  for  the  oil  absorbs  the 
gases  .  ( See  "What  Every  Apple  Consumer  Should  Know" 
in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  September  16,  1935.) 

GRAPES  come  under  two  general  heads 
in  our  markets:  The  native  Eastern  type  and  the 
European  kinds  grown  in  the  West.  Both  have  high 
sugar  content  and  are  correspondingly  well  up  on 
the  list  of  fruits  for  fuel  calories,  but  the 
western  types  are  sweetest.  Grapes  rank  as  "fair" 
for  Vitamins  A,  B,  and  C,  without  special  showing 
on  the  mineral  table  .  First  mark  of  your  good  bunch 
of  table  grapes  is  a  fresh  look.     The  individual 


markets  bring  the  average  year's  top  supplies  of  cauliflower,  sweet- 
parsnips,   apples,   and  grapes  to  city  markets.    Experts  advise 
consumers  to  make  their  choices  of  fresh  produce  in  person. 

grapes  are  plump  and  they  stick  to  their  stems  when 
the  careful  consumer  tests  them  by  a  gentle  shak- 
ing. Some  grapes  are  ripe  while  they  are  still 
green  in  color  but  most  white  and  green  grapes  are 
in  their  prime  for  eating  when  they  are  just  turn- 
ing amber.  The  stem  end  is  a  tell-tale  spot  when 
grapes  are  going  bad,  and  other  signs  are  mold, 
wetness,  and  sometimes  stained  containers. 

SWEETPOTATOES  divide  up  into  two 
classes,  according  to  color,  moisture  and  sweet- 
ness. The  kind  that  comes  to  the  table  dry  and 
mealy  usually  have  a  yellowish  tan  skin  and  very 
light  yellow  flesh.  The  sweet  moist-fleshed 
kind  have  skins  varying  from  whitish  to  reddish 
color  and  flesh  from  light  greenish-yellow  to  a 
reddish  or  orange  tint.  These  sweetpotatoes  are 
often  called  "yams"  though  the  experts  deny  them 
the  title.  Of  either  variety  the  good  sweet- 
potato  should  be  "smooth,  well-shaped,  firm,  and 
of  bright  appearance."  Odd  shape  means  more 
waste,  and  so  do  growth  cracks.  Look  out  for 
decay,  because  one  small  spot  can  make  a  whole 
potato  uneatable .  One  kind  of  decay  shows  as  soft 
wet  spots.  Another  kind  is  a  dry,  shriveled,  dis- 
colored, and  sunken  spot,  usually  at  the  end  of  the 

[Concluded  on  page  18] 
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Chart  shows  the  exact  dimensions  of  some  of  the  common  cans  on  the  grocer's  shelves.    Capacity  Usted  is  the  distilled  water  which 

the  can  would  hold  if  filled  to  its  very  top. 


Can  you  spot  a  No.  303  can.  on  yoiin 
grocer's  shelC  tell  it  from  a  No.  Z  9  Do 
you  know  whether  a  No.  300  holds  ounce 
more  tKarL  a  No.  1  Tall,  or  vice  versa  ? 
Present  status  of  cari  starLdardi'^ai:iorL 
is  outlined  here 


money.  So  many  of  the  cans  looked 
exactly  alike  but  weren't.  Some- 
times one  can  contained  several 
ounces  more  or  less  than  another 
very  similar,  often  apparently 
identical,  can. 


jACKING  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cans  of  200 
different  sizes  used  to  be  common  practice 
among  American  canners.  A  canner  who  wanted 
some  distinctive  size  or  shape  found,  if  his 
innovation  became  a  good  seller,  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  weeks  before  imitators  would 
come  rolling  in  with  similar  stock.  Then  the 
smart  canner  turned  to  and  invented  still  newer 
sizes  and  shapes.     That's  what  led  to  the  200. 

EXPENSE  to  the  canner,  confusion  to 
the  consumer — these  were  the  costs  of  the  race 
for  individual  and  distinctive  cans.  Each  dif- 
ferent sized  can  required  additional  costly 
machinery  to  manufacture.  Each  different  can 
demanded  a  special  size  label.  Great  variety 
in  can  sizes  meant  also  that  shipping  carton 
and  box  sizes  had  to  be  multiplied  many  times 
over.  Packers  and  distributors  all  the  way 
along  the  line  felt  the  effects  of  this  great 
waste  and  increased  operating  cost.  Consumers, 
confronted  in  the  grocery  by  a  bewildering  num- 
ber of  different— sized  cans,  were  at  a  loss  to 
tell  how  much  food  they  were  getting  for  their 


SIMPLIFICATION  of  con- 
tainers, with  a  voice  in  the  sim- 
plification proceedings  for  all  interested 
parties,  to  many  manufacturers  has  seemed  to  be 
a  very  necessary  move.  Looking  over  into  Canada, 
the  canning  trade  saw  the  effects  of  simplifica- 
tion in  actual  practice.  In  our  neighbor  coun- 
try fruits  and  vegetables  come  packed  in  cans 
of  only  11  different  sizes.  Canadian  packers 
realize  the  economic  benefits  of  mass  production 
and  Canadian  consumers  are  protected  from  the 
losses  that  come  from  buying  one  size  of  can 
thinking  it  is  another  size.  Regulations  gov- 
erning the  sizes  of  containers  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  been  on  the  Canadian  statute 
books  since  1929. 

HERE  in  America  the  canning  trade  some 
years  ago  invited  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
cooperate  in  developing  a  simplified  practice 
recommendation.  (Details  on  the  work  of  this 
Division  appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for 
July  13,  1936.)  A  cooperative  survey  among 
2,800  canners  throughout  the  country  brought 
forth  a  wealth  of  data.     Leading  producers  of 
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Actual  weight  of  contents  of  cans  of  the  same  technical  size  varies  with  the  kind  of  food  and  the  degree  of  fullness.     The  label  gives 

the  weight  of  each  can's  contents. 


cans  supplied  still  further  information.  After 
considering  the  data,  the  canning  trade  associa- 
tion's own  committee  on  simplification  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  only  27  sizes  of  cans  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  replace  the  200. 

CONFERENCES  of  canners  and  canned  food 
distributors  considered  the  recommendation  for 
approval.  On  September  1,  1934,  the  program 
calling  for  only  27  sizes  was  made  effective. 
At  present  writing,  hundreds  of  producers,  pack- 
ers, distributors,  and  users  of  cans  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  signified  in  writing  their 
acceptance  of  the  simplified  practice  recom- 
mendation. The  Federal  Government,  as  the  coun- 
try's largest  purchaser,  now  buys  its  canned 
goods  in  accordance  with  the  simplified  line. 
Many  other  purchasers,  large  and  small,  buy  the 
same  way,  although  the  program  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. 

RESPONSIBILITY  for  enforcing  the  sim- 
plification recommendations  rests  entirely  with 
the  canning  trade  itself.  A  standing  committee 
representative  of  food  packers  and  distributors 
attempts  to  keep  the  industry  in  line.  But 
people  who  agree  voluntarily  to  abide  by  simpli- 
fied practice  are  in  no  way  legally  bound  to  do 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  can  sizes 
not  among  the  27  have  already  cropped  up  in  Ameri- 
can grocery  stores.  New  trade  conferences  may 
soon  be  under  way  to  consider  this  problem. 


NO  LAWS  exist  which  restrict  the  fancies 
of  can  manufacturers,  provided  that  when  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  filled  cans  bear  labels  which 
clearly  show  the  net  weight  of  their  contents. 
Laws  have  been  passed  regulating  the  sizes  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  shapes  of  baskets,  hamp- 
ers, and  barrels.  As  a  result  there  is  today 
such  clear  differentiation  between  basket  sizes 
that  no  consumer  would  mistake  one  size  of  basket 
for  a  larger  one.  (Full  explanation  appears  in 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  February  23,  1934.) 

BACK  now  to  cans,  the  question  of  can 
sizes  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view  divides 
itself  into  two  parts.  Total  number  of  can 
sizes  used  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  confuse 
the  careful  consumer  in  his  efforts  to  find  out 
what  quantity  of  food  he  gets  for  his  money. 
Next,  consumers  want  each  can  size  to  be  so  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  can  size  as  to  lock  out  all 
possibility  of  mistaking  one  for  another.  When 
the  trade  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes 
to  27,  it  took  a  long  step  toward  meeting  con- 
sumer needs  on  the  first  phase  of  the  problem. 
But  when  it  made  so  small  a  figure  as  1/32-inch 
the  minimum  allowable  difference  between  can 
dimensions,  it  stopped  short  on  the  second  phase. 

INCLUDED  AMONG  the  27  recommended  can 
sizes,  for  example,  are  some  that  are  still  very 
near  together  in  size  and  in  capacity.  Overall 
dimensions  of  the  No.  2  can,  and  the  "No.  2  special" 
can  are  exactly  alike,  except  that  the  No.  2  can 
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is  1/16  inch  taller 
than  the  other,  and 
consequently  has  a 
larger  capacity.  Side 
by  side  the  cans  look 
so  much  like  identical 
twins  that  reading  the 
label  for  net  weight 
information  becomes 
compulsory  for  the  con- 
sumer who  wants  to  pay 
only  for  what  he  gets. 

FAMILY  RE- 
LATIONSHIP exists  also 
among  the  No .  li  cans . 
Dimensions  of  the  reg- 
ular No.  li  can  are 
4-1/16  by  2-6/16 
inches.  The  "No.  li 
special"  has  the  same 
diameter  but  is  only 
2-5/16  inches  high, 
and  contains  about  one- 
half  ounce  less .  These 
cans,  frequently  used 
for  sliced  pineapple, 
are  generally  sold  at 
identical  prices. 


One  of  these  cans — the 
left  one — is  1/16  inch 
shorter  than  the  other. 
Both  have  the  same  diam- 
eter. The  "No.  2  special" 
on  the  left  holds  3/10 
ounce  less  than  No.  2  on 
the  right.  Both  gener- 
ally sell  at  the  same 
price.  In  the  course  of  a 
year,  consumers  who  use 
a  considerable  number  of 
the  "No.  2  special"  cans 
may  get  several  pounds  of 
food  less  than  they  would 
get  from  the  "No.  2." 


When  cans  have  ap- 
proximately the  same 
proportions,  it  is  some- 
times hard  for  a  shop- 
per to  recognize  at  a 
glance  which  is  the 
larger.  On  the  left  is 
a  No.  303  can  of  peas, 
costing  18  cents.  On 
the  right  is  a  No.  2  can 
which  cost  only  15 
cents.  It's  only  a  20 
percent  difference  in 
price  per  can,  but  the 
food  in  No.  303  actu- 
ally cost  50  percent 
more  per  pound. 


SOME  CANNERS 
have  considered  elimi- 
nating the  2  "special" 

cans  from  the  list,  but  to  date  the  sugges- 
tion has  not  been  carried  out.  Canners  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  "special"  cans  say 
that  they  are  selling  too  well  to  be  drawn 
out  of  circulation.     If  and  when  the  trade 


agrees  to  reduce  the  list,  however, 
machinery  exists  for  smoothing  the 
way.  Many  of  the  simplified  practice 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards undergo  frequent  revisions  in  ac- 
dcorance  with  changing  practice  and 
needs . 

COMMONEST  can  sizes  in 
everyday  use  in  the  United  States  are 
No.  1  Tall,  No.  1  Eastern,  No.  2, 
No.  2i,  and  No.  303.  Institutional 
buyers  often  use  No.  10,  a  can  6-3/16 
by  7  inches ,  containing  almost  7  pounds . 
But  here,  too,  there  is  room  for  a 
word  of  caution,  because  a  "No. 
10  special"  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, only  6-15/16  inches  tall. 
It  takes  measuring  with  a  ruler 
to  tell  these  cans  apart. 

CONSUMERS '  INTEREST  in 
the  question  of  can  sizes  is 
more  than  academic,  especially 
where  mistaken  identity  plays 
its  subtle  part.  In  Canada  this 
villain  is  foiled  because  no  two 
cans  among  their  11  are  confus- 
ingly close  in  dimensions  or  in 
capacity,  and  the  "special"  cans, 
along  with   No.    303,    have  been 

[Concluded  on  poge  18] 


Reading  the  label  is  stiU  the  best  way  to  make  sure  you  are  getting 
the  quantity  you  think  you're  paying  for.    By  comparing  net  weight 
statements  on  different  cans  of  the  same  food,  and  buying  accord- 
ingly, shoppers  can  stretch  their  food  dollars. 
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in  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


People  in  the  business 
of  buying  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  have 
found  a  common  lan-^ 
guage  in  U.S.GoverninerLl; 
grades 


OUSEWIVES  today  carry  home  more  fruits 
and  vegetables  than  ever  before.  If 
you  can  compare  the  food  purchased  on  your 
trip  to  market  yesterday  with  a  similar 
shopping  trip  made  20  years  ago,  you  will 
notice  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 
Twenty  years  ago  you  were  hard  put  to  buy 
oranges  in  the  summer,  spinach  in  the  win- 
ter. Since  then  better  transportation, 
preservation,  and  distribution  methods 
have  spread  the  perishable  food  calendar 
around  the  year  for  consumers  even  in 
markets  remote  from  producers. 


To  reduce  the  chance  of  error  in  judgment  and  to  promote  the  uniform 
interpretation  of  a  grade  throughout  the  country,  models  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  These 
models  reproduce  the  exact  color,  size,  and  imperfections  allowable  in 
the  various  grades  by  Department  regulations.  Artists  are  at  work  here 
on  such  color  models. 


CHANCES  are,  however,  that  you 
select  fruits  and  vegetables  much  the  same 
way  you  did  20  years  ago — by  punching,  smelling, 
snapping,  or  on  the  advice  of  the  retailor's  clerk. 
This  sounds  like  blind  buying  compared  with  select- 
ing meats,  poultry,  butter,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  the  basis  of  U .  S.  grades. 

U.  S.  GRADES  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
developed  within  the  last  20  years,  are  designed 
primarily  for  use  by  the  wholesale  trade  .  Packers 
and  dealers  may  or  may  not  use  the  U.  S.  grades  as 
they  see  fit,  yet  much  of  the  wholesale  trading  is 
done  on  the  basis  of  these  grades.  The  economical 
buyer  who  makes  purchases  under  the  U.  S.  grades 
knows  that  if  he  buys  fruits  or  vegetables  of  the 


U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  or  any  other  grade,  his  purchases 
will  not  be  below  a  certain  minimum  quality.  Mark- 
ings for  size  and  grade  often  appear  on  the  shipping 
container.  Thus  few  housewives,  other  than  those 
who  purchase  in  relatively  large  quantities — 100- 
pound  bags  of  potatoes,  a  crate  of  oranges,  a  box 
of  apples — actually,  buy  these  products  by  grades. 

UNLIKE  grades  for  meats  or  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  grade  labels  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  seldom  be  placed  upon  the  retail 
unit.  Marking  each  potato ,  each  orange,  or  carrot 
with  a  U.  S.  grade  might  give  work  to  half  the 
population  of  the  country,  but  would  cost  more  than 
it  was  worth. 
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These  peaches  have  already  been  classified  by  size  and  quality.  The 
workers  here  are  preparing  the  top  or  face  layer  for  baskets  of  peaches 
that  will  soon  be  started  on  their  way  to  consumer  markets. 


Perishability  is  another  factor  re- 
stricting the  use  of  grades.  Sudden  injury,  per- 
haps freezing,  might  reduce  a  fruit  or  vegetable 
from  highest  grade  to  no  grade  within  a  few  hours. 

CONSUMERS  nevertheless  can  benefit  by 
the  use  of  U.  S.  grades  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
wholesale  trade  since  they 
enable  the  retailer  to  obtain 
products  of  nearly  uniform 
quality. 


GRADING  and  in- 
specting fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  services  supervised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  to  facilitate  all 
stages  of  marketing  from  the 
grower  to  consumer.  Grading 
means  sorting  fruits  and  veg- 
etables as  they  come  from  the 
orchard  or  field  into  groups 
which  differ  from  each  other 
in  quality.  Inspecting  in- 
volves an  examination  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  ship- 
ments, either  at  the  shipping 
point  or  receiving  market ,  to 
make  certain  that  the  pro- 
duce meets  the  requirements 
of  a  specified  grade.  Wax 
models  demonstrate  the  de- 
fects permitted  within  the 


Sorting  tables  are  generally  used  when  fruit  is 
graded  in  orchards.  The  bottom  of  this  table  is 
slatted  so  that  trash  falls  through,  and  inclined 
so  that  fruit  as  it  is  graded  rolls  to  the  lower  end 
where  it  can  be  packed  in  barrels  or  baskets. 


grades,  and  serve  to  promote  a  uniform 

use  of  the  grade  throughout  the  country. 

OFFICES  for  grading  and  in- 
specting in  47  large  cities  are  main- 
tained throughout  the  country.  Use  of 
these  services  is  optional ,  and  inspec- 
tions to  certify  grade  are  made  only  at 
the  request  of  a  financially-interested 
party — shippers,  dealers,  railroads. 
Fees  charged  for  making  each  inspec- 
tion— over  300,000  cars  anually — in- 
cluding inspections  made  at  shipping 
points ,  help  to  make  this  service  nearly 
self-supporting . 


FRESH  PRODUCE  TRADE  annually 
directs  the  movement  of  more  than  a 
million  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables on  their  journey  from  producers 
to  consumers.  Speed  is  essential,  for  delayed 
delivery  of  so  perishable  commodities  might  well 
mean  complete  loss  of  shipment.  Delays,  due  to 
disputes  and  misunderstandings  over  the  terms  of 
sale,  must  be  settled  quickly. 


NEED  OF  a  common 
language  for  use  in  trading, 
in  settling  disputes,  and  for 
reporting  market  prices  gave 
rise  to  urgent  requests  in 
1915  that  the  Government  be- 
gin a  grading  and  inspection 
service.  The  World  War  and 
the  necessity  of  an  econom- 
ical distribution  and  utili- 
zation of  food  focused  atten- 
tion on  this  demand. 

SHIPPERS— in  pre- 
grading  days — were  at  the 
mercy  of  buyers,  who,  for 
varied  reasons,  frequently 
rejected  shipments  on  ar- 
rival, or  asked  for  dis- 
counts. Rejections  meant 
delay  tying  up  railroad 
cars,  allowing  foodstuffs  to 
spoil.  A  slump  in  the  mar- 
ket, alleged  lower  quality 
than  ordered,  deterioration 
and  decay  in  transit,  were 
possible  reasons.  Shippers, 
perhaps    2,000    miles  away. 
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were  in  no  position  to  tell  whether  the 
rejection  was  justified;  whether  the 
discount  asked  for  was  fair.  Buyers 
were  also  at  a  disadvantage — seldom 
seeing  what  they  were  buying  until 
arrival  of  the  shipment,  because 
wholesalers  complete  many  transac- 
tions with  distant  shippers  by  tele- 
phone and  wire.  An  unbiased  inspec- 
tion, certifying  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  shipment,  based  on  a  com- 
mon language  was  necessary. 

U.     S.     STANDARDS    for  54 
fruits   and  vegetables  provide  this 
common  language,  and  are  the  basis  for 
grading  and  inspection.     Buyers  plac- 
ing orders  on  the  basis  of  these  stand- 
ards   know   what    they   will  get  v/hen 
delivery  is  made.     A  buyer  orders  a 
carload  of  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes.  Al- 
lowing for  small  variation,  he  knows 
that    the    tomatoes,   when  delivered 
will  have  similar  varietal  charac- 
teristics, be  mature  but  not  over- 
ripe or  soft;    fairly  smooth  and 
well-formed;    free    from  decay, 
freezing  injury,  or  other  dam- 
age;   and    free    from  visible 
disease  at  the  shipping  point . 
The  grade   reads   "not  more 
than  10  percent,  by  count, 
of   the   tomatoes    in  any 
container  may  be  below 
the   requirements  for 
this  grade."     If  the 
tomatoes  do  not  come 
up    to    this  grade 
when  inspected, 
the  buyer  has  a 
valid    reason  for 
either      rejecting  or 
asking  for  a  discount. 

A  SELLER,  in  filling  the  order 
for  U.  S.  No .  1  tomatoes,  loads  the  tomatoes 
for  shipment,  and  then  calls  in  an  official  inspec- 
tor, trained  and  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  certify  that  the  tomatoes  meet 
the  U.  S.  standards.  Growers  or  packers  did  the 
actual  grading. 

ASSUME  that  the  buyer  was  dissatisfied 
when  the  tomatoes  arrived  in  the  receiving  market. 
Perhaps  he  thought  they  were  overripe  and  soft 


One  -  third 
of     all  the 
fruits  and  veg- 
etables shipped 
by  trains  last  year 
were  inspected  by 
the    Department  of 
Agriculture.  This 
official  inspection — cer- 
tified to  as  in  this  sample 
form — gives    buyers  and 
shippers   a   common  basis 
of  understanding   as  to  the 
quahty  of  the  goods  they  are 
handhng. 


and 
would  not 

sell  to  retailers  as  first-class  tomatoes.  Per- 
haps the  market  price  for  tomatoes  had  stepped 
down  after  he  placed  his  order  and  that  by  rej  ecting 
this  carlot,  he  could  buy  cheaper  from  another 
shipper.  So  he  rejects  the  shipment.  The  seller 
then  wires  the  inspector  in  the  receiving  market 

[Continued  on  page  18] 
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National  Bureau  of  Standards  apparatus  for  impact  testing  of  crockery  is  another  example  of 
testing  useful  to  consumers.    Other  services  of  the  Bureau  are  described 
in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  July  13,  1936. 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 

from  Washington 


RATTLE  in  2,923  out  of  the  3,070  counties  in  the 
United  States  were  practically  free  from 
cattle  tuberculosis  in  August,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
figures  are  important,  for  keeping  cattle  in  good 
health  means  protecting  the  health  of  consumers. 

ABOUT  23  million  tuberculin  tests  were 
made  on  cattle  during  the  last  6  months  of  1935 
and  the  first  6  months  of  1936.  The  same  period 
saw  the  virtual  stamping  out  of  cattle  tubercu- 
losis in  493  counties. 

GEI^  of  cattle  tuberculosis  was  dis- 
covered in  1882.  Eight  years  later  the  first 
tuberculin  testing  began.  In  1926  scientists  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  greatly  improved 
testing  methods. 

SYSTEMATIC  eradication  of  cattle  tuber- 
culosis began  in  1917  on  a  basis  of  cooperation 


with  States  and  counties.  The  great  accuracy  of 
the  test,  and  the  constant  help  of  cattle  owners 
and  State  livestock  officials,  have  contributed 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion campaign. 

★ 

ONE  American  cow  tells  her  master  every- 
thing he  ought  to  know  about  feeding  her.  This 
remarkable  animal  is  part  of  a  group  of  educa- 
tional exhibits  scheduled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  California 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento. 

PHONOGRAPH  record,  electric  pickup, 
radio  amplifier — these  three  combined  give  the 
cow  a  voice.  To  her  owner  she  explains  the  rela- 
tion between  feed  and  pasture  and  profitable  milk 
production.  She  makes  it  quite  clear  that  she 
can  give  a  profitable  quantity  of  milk  only  when 
she  has  good  materials  from  which  to  make  it. 
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LITTLE  rooms,  representing  the  cow's 
bodily  organs,  contain  mechanized  devices  show- 
ing what  happens  in  the  "Milk  Factory"  during  the 
process  of  changing  feed  to  milk. 

★ 

CONSUMERS  in  most  of  the  larger  American 
cities  can  now  buy  eggs  graded  according  to  Gov- 
ernment standards,  under  the  supervision  of 
licensed  Government  graders.  Two  common  grades 
are  U.  S.  Extras  (same  as  U.  S.  Retail  Grade  A) 
andU.  S.  Standards  (same  as  U.  S.  Retail  Grade  B)  . 

LABELS  on  cartons  of  graded  eggs  always 
indicate  the  date  of  grading.  Consumers  should 
observe  this  date  carefully.  An  egg  graded 
"U.  S.  Standard"  on  January  first  might  not  deserve 
the  same  rating  in  February. 

★ 

ONE  old  custom  that  many  consumers  are 
discarding  is  that  of  squeezing  orange  juice  at 
night  to  serve  in  the  morning.  Even  if  it  stands 
covered  in  the  icebox,  such  orange  juice  suffers 
a  considerable  loss  in  vitamin  value.  The  same 
goes  for  tomato  juice  from  fresh  or  canned  toma- 
toes. Exposure  doesn't  do  either  of  these  vita- 
min—rich juices  any  good.  Squeezed  orange  juice 
loses  10  percent  or  more  of  its  Vitamin  C  value 
over  night.  Tomato  juice  that  stands  for  several 
days  may  have  to  take  a  40  percent  loss. 

WORKERS  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
went  pretty  thoroughly  into  the  problems  of  orange 
and  tomato  juices.  They  conducted  chemical  anal- 
yses and  feeding  trials  on  four  varieties  of 
oranges  from  California  and  Florida,  on  the  fresh 
pressed  juice  of  tomatoes,  and  on  juice  from  a 
brand  of  commercial  canned  tomatoes.  Chief  find- 
ing was  that  orange  juice  contains  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  Vitamin  C  as  tomato  juice. 
But  in  seasons  when  tomato  prices  are  much  lower 
than  orange  prices,  tomatoes  may  equal  or  surpass 
oranges  in  the  amount  of  Vitamin  C  protection  per 
dollar  they  will  furnish. 

★ 

SEASON  for  meat  canning  is  now  at  hand, 
and  consumers  will  find  useful  information  on 
canning  a  number  of  varieties,  including  chicken, 
beef,  and  pork,  in  a  newly  revised  edition  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  helps  to  home  canners. 
"Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Meats"  is 
the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1762.  So  long 
as  the  supply  lasts,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  booklet  free  to  anyone 
who  requests  it. 


AUTOGIROS  now  aid  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  stopping  the  spread  of  plant 
diseases  and  insect  pests.  Observers,  flying 
slowly  a  short  distance  above  the  tree  tops,  can 
readily  spot  either  diseased  trees  or  host  plants 
of  destructive  insect  pests.  It  would  be  very 
difficult — or  even  impossible — to  run  down  these 
infections  and  infestations  from  the  ground. 
Aerial  scouting  has  now  helped  in  controlling 
citrus  canker  infection,  Dutch  elm  disease,  and 
pink  boll  worm  (a  destructive  insect  pest  of 
cotton) .  The  autogiro  can  cover  effectively 
many  suspected  areas  in  which  ground  crews  could 
operate  only  under  great  handicaps. 

★ 

MARKETING  of  livestock,  poultry  and 
eggs,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  tobacco  are  among 
the  subjects  covered  in  a  statistical  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of 
Markets  at  Hartford,  Conn.  This  book,  "The  Mar- 
keting of  Agricultural  Products  in  Connecticut, 
1935",  shows  that  nearly  $16,000,000  worth  of  milk 
was  produced  in  the  State  last  year,  nearly 
$10,000,000  worth  of  chickens  and  eggs,  $5,000,000 
worth  of  vegetable  products,  and  $1,500,000  of 
fruit  products.  The  report  further  indicates 
that  Connecticut  "leads  every  State  in  average 
per  acre  value  of  all  farm  products  .  "  Last  year  '  s 
per  acre  value  of  Connecticut  farm  crops  was 
$57.17. 

★ 

HINTS  and  suggestions  on  food  problems 
are  issued  periodically  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Consumers'  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture .  A  recent 
release  tells  about  attractive  box  lunches  for 
school  children — how  they  become  more  nutritious 
and  colorful  when  they  contain  fresh  vegetables 
like  cucumbers ,  tomatoes,  and  carrots.  The  report 
further  states  that  appetizing  salad  sandwiches 
can  be  made  with  green  beans ,  shell  beans,  cabbage, 
and  spinach.  For  beginning  or  ending  a  lunch, 
apples,  grapes,  pears,  and  peaches  are  very  tasty. 
Varying  the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  day  to  day 
lends  welcome  novelty  to  the  noon-hour  lunchbox. 

★ 

NEW  JERSEY  has  started  a  new  consumer 
service — a  monthly  report  on  the  retail  costs  of 
food  in  the  State.  Data  on  food  costs  will  be 
collected  regularly  from  400  retail  stores  in  and 
around  Newark  and  Camden.  The  reports  will  give 
general  summaries  of  price  trends,  and  detailed 
prices  on  specified  foods. 
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ON  AUTUMN  MARKET  LISTS 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

potato.  Still  another  shows  in  dark  greenish 
spots,  usually  round  but  sometimes  irregular. 
Dampness  is  a  danger  sign  in  sweetpotatoes ,  call- 
ing for  inspection  on  counts  of  possible  bad  han- 
dling, freezing,  or  decay.  Sweetpotatoes,  like 
other  yellow  and  orange  foods,  rank  as  "excellent" 
for  Vitamin  A,  and  they  rate  as  "good"  for  both 
Vitamins  B  and  C,  and  "fair"  for  iron  besides. 

CAULIFLOWER  is  known  to  the  wise  con- 
sumer by  its  "curd"  or  the  flowerets  that  make  up 
the  head.  It  does  not  matter  what  size  a  head  of 
cauliflower  may  be,  but  the  "curd"  must  be  white 
or  creamy  white,  clean,  heavy,  firm,  and  compact 
with  the  flowers  bunched  snugly  together.  Spread- 
ing and  separating  flower  clusters  are  signs 
of  age  among  cauliflowers.  Yellow  leaves  may 
mean  age  if  the  curd  tells  the  same  story,  but  if 
the  curd  looks  young  the  leaves  can  be  yellow  from 
other  causes.  Speckles,  spots,  and  bruises  call 
for  calculations  as  to  waste.  Cauliflowers  rate 
as  excellent  for  Vitamin  C,  good  for  Vitamin  G, 
and  fair  for  Vitamin  B  with  mineral  recommenda- 
tions including  an  excellent  for  calcium  and  a 
good  for  iron. 

PARSNIPS  have  decided  friends  and  ene- 
mies among  consumers,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  food 
value,  for  among  vitamins  their  one  knov/n  con- 
tribution is  a  good  supply  of  Vitamin  B,  along  with 
a  fair  rating  for  iron  and  a  good  rating  for 
calcium.  Unusual  among  vegetables,  they  are  at 
their  best  only  after  weathering  a  good  frost. 
Small  to  medium  are  the  preferred  parsnip  sizes, 
and  they  should  be  smooth,  firm,  and  well-shaped 
so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  that  goes  with  odd  shapes 
and  the  softness  that  may  mean  mere  pithy  or 
fibrous  roots  and  may  mean  decay.  Other  signs  of 
decay  are  grey  mold  and  watery  soft  rot. 

HOW  CANS  COMPARE 

[Concluded  from  page  12] 

eliminated.  A  very  tricky  pair,  widely  used  in 
America,  are  No.  303  and  No.  2.  These  cans  look 
so  much  alike  that  from  a  distance  it  is  hard 
for  the  consumer  to  tell  them  apart.  Yet  No.  303 
is  so  much  the  smaller  that  it  will  fit  snugly 
inside  of  No.  2.  You  have  to  open  5  cans  of  No. 
303  to  get  the  amount  of  food  you  could  get  in  4 
cans  of  No.  2.  A  No .  303  can  of  string  beans, 
bought  for  a  cent  less  than  a  No .  2  can,  still  keeps 


the  price  of  string  beans  15  to  20  percent  higher 
per  pound  than  it  would  be  in  the  No.  2  can.  This 
percentage  increases  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
both  cans  are  sold  at  the  same  price.  And  not 
infrequently,  the  No.  303  can  sells  at  an  even 
higher  price  than  the  No.  2. 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION  of  these  points 
came  3  weeks*  ago,  when  a  Washington  consumer 
went  on  a  shopping  trip  for  canned  peas.  Stepping 
into  a  corner  grocery,  she  bought  3  different 
cans,  each  a  well-known  brand.  One  No.  2  can  cost 
15  cents;  another  No.  2  can  cost  18  cents;  the 
third,  a  No.  303,  also  cost  18  cents. 

TAKING  the  cans  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  con- 
sumer asked  that  they  be  officially  graded. 
Government  graders  then  opened  the  cans  and 
graded  the  peas  for  clearness  of  liquor,  absence 
of  defects,  uniformity  of  size  and  color,  ten- 
derness and  maturity,  and  flavor.  They  found 
slight  differences  in  quality,  but  all  3  cans 
fell  within  the  limits  of  grade  "B" .  Data  ob- 
tained by  weighing  the  food  in  each  can  and  by 
comparing  the  prices  showed  that  peas  in  the  18- 
cent  No.  303  can  cost  50  percent  more  per  pound 
than  the  peas  in  the  15-cent  No.  2  can,  though 
the  quality  was  about  the  same.  These  are  facts 
to  remember  on  shopping  trips. 

WISE  CONSUMERS  who  want  to  make  a  real 
selection  of  values  for  money  spent  no  longer 
ask  at  the  grocery  for  "large",  "medium",  or 
"small"  sized  cans.  The  pertinent  question  is 
"How  large  is  large?"  and  "How  small  is  small?" 
If  you  really  want  to  know  how  much  food  is  in  a 
can,  you  have  to  read  the  label.  Net  weight  in 
ounces  appears  on  practically  every  can  of  food 
sold  in  America.  If  the  can  says  so,  you  can  be 
sure  it  contains  20  ounces  of  spinach,  or  10^ 
ounces  of  vegetable  soup.  Otherwise  the  goods 
would  be  subject  to  seizure  under  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  label  will  guide  you 
better  than  a  guess  in  revealing  how  much  is  in 
a  can. 

QUALITY  IN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

[Continued  from  poge  15] 

to  reinspect  the  tomatoes.  The  inspector  repeats 
the  process,  using  the  same  methods,  the  same 
standards,  and  issues  another  certificate.  If  the 
shipment  met  the  standard,  the  buyer  would  have  to 
accept  shipment  or  stand  the  chance  of  being  sued 


by  the  shipper,  or  of  having  complaint  filed 
against  him  for  violation  of  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  and  possibly  losing  his 
license.  If  the  tomatoes  graded  No.  2  rather  than 
No.  1  the  seller  would  no  doubt  offer  the  toma- 
toes to  the  buyer  at  a  discount. 

INSPECTORS  do  not  arbitrate  disputes 
or  make  adj  ustments .  They  simply  make  an  accurate 
report  to  be  used  by  the  applicant  whenever  depend- 
able evidence  of  quality  is  necessary.  The  cer- 
tificate of  grade  or  condition  made  out  by  the 
inspector  is  acceptable  evidence  of  grade  in  any 
United  States  court,  and  is  the  basis  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise,  as  well  as  the  basis  for  trade  between 
buyers  and  sellers .  The  educational  value  of  this 
grade  certificate  is  also  of  importance  to  the 
producer  since  it  makes  him  aware  of  the  qualities 
in  produce  that  are  essential  to  bring  him  the 
greatest  possible  returns. 

A  WASHINGTON  JOBBER  recently  bought  150 
bags  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  from  a 
shipper  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  examining  the  deliv- 
ery thought  that  the  potatoes  were  below  grade. 
Many  appeared  to  be  smaller  than  1|-  inches  in 
diameter,  the  minimum  size  for  U.  S.  No.  I's,  and 
the  jobber  wanted  to  reject  the  shipment. 

DISPUTES  like  this  are  common.  An 
official  fruit  and  vegetable  inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  stepped  in  at  the  job- 
ber's request,  and  quickly  settled  the  matter. 
He  inspected  the  potatoes  by  sample,  taking  30 
pounds  from  each  of  10  sacks  scattered  throughout 
the  truck,  measuring  each  potato  in  the  sample 
with  a  steel  gage.  Potatoes  which  dropped  through 
a  hole  l-J  inches  in  diameter  without  forcing  were 
too  small  to  make  the  No .  1  grade  and  were  set  aside 
in  one  pile  .  In  another  pile  he  threw  the  diseased 
or  injured  potatoes. 

THE  INSPECTOR  computed  the  percentage 
of  undersized  potatoes  by  weighing.  Three  per- 
cent were  below  the  minimum  size,  but  they  met  the 
standard  because  the  law  allows  5  percent  to  be 
under  the  1-g-  inches  minimum.  The  diseased  and 
inj ured  potatoes  were  weighed  and  found  to  average 
2  percent  of  the  sample.  The  tolerance  for  defects 
on  U .  S .  No  .  1  potatoes  is  6  percent ,  so  the  potatoes 
met  the  grade  in  every  respect.  A  certificate 
mailed  to  the  jobber  stated  that  the  potatoes  were 
U.  S.  No.  1,  in  good  condition.     The  jobber  had  no 


fair  reason  for  rejecting  the  shipment.  The 
incident  was  closed  without  undue  delay  with  a 
total  cost  of  $2.50  to  the  jobber. 

SETTING  UP  the  standards  for  grading 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  inspecting  and  cer- 
tifying concerning  grade  is  the  job  of  one  section 
in  the  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Standards  are 
the  yardsticks  which  define  the  grade  and  which 
establish  the  permanency  of  grades — meaning  that 
a  grade  shall  be  of  like  quality  from  day  to  day, 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  or  until  a  change 
in  the  standard  is  necessary.  Making  these 
standards  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade  involves 
continuous  research  and  interviews. 

TERMINOLOGY  used  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
standards  is  numerical  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  premium  grade  provided  for  products  of 
exceptional  quality,  designated  as  U.  S.  Fancy. 

METHODS  of  grading  differ,  depending 
among  other  things  upon  the  size  of  the  product. 
Apples  furnish  an  illustration  of  how  fruit  is 
sized  and  graded.  In  large  commercial  packing 
houses  apples  are  sized  by  machinery.  Where  sized 
by  hand,  grading  and  sizing  constitute  one  opera- 
tion. Sizing  can  easily  be  done  by  machinery  but 
only  the  human  eye  can  pick  out  defects.  Graders 
know  the  requirements  of  the  grades  being  packed, 
and  grading  is  carefully  supervised. 

GRADING  or  sorting  tables  are  used 
almost  exclusively  when  fruit  is  graded  in  orchards 
and  to  some  extent  in  packing  houses.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  table  is  slatted  so  that  trash  falls 
through,  and  inclined  so  that  fruit  as  it  is  graded 
rolls  to  the  lower  end  where  it  can  be  packed  in 
boxes  or  baskets.  Graders  must  sort  out  both 
defective  and  undersized  fruit,  and  the  actual 
sorting  takes  place  as  the  fruit  is  pushed  or  rolled 
along  to  the  end  of  the  table.  Since  shippers  do 
the  grading  and  stamping,  some  regulation  to  pre- 
vent flagrant  misuse  of  the  grades  is  necessary. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce are  subject  to  possible  inspection  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

COPIES  of  the  standard  grades  are 
furnished  free  on  request  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Studying  these  grades  gives  you  an 
idea  of  quality  as  defined  by  experts,  and  the 
defects  considered  serious. 


Our  Point  o£  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Servicing  Rura[  Consumers 


"ARE   VITAMINS   lost   in  the 
process    of   drying  fruit?" 
asks  a  New  York  reader. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES  of  what 
makes  vitamins  stay  or  leave 
during  the  course  of  fruit  dry- 
ing have  been  in  progress  for  2 
years  at  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station .  Though  the  results 
are  meant  specifically  for  the 
producer,  they  are  good  tips  to 
consumers  who  read  labels. 

METHODS  used  on  various 
fruits  are  natural  sun-drying  and 
mechanical  dehydration,  with  or 
without  sulphuring. 

RESULTS  showed  that  the  de- 
hydration-sulphur method  would 
protect  Vitamins  A  and  C  which 
would  be  lost  by  exposure  to  air 
in  the  sun-drying  method.  But 
the  same  dehydration-sulphur 
method  that  protected  Vitamins 
A  and  C  would  destroy  some  of  the 
Vitamin  B.  Vitamin  G  seemed  to 
be  able  to  take  all  methods.  The 
sane  conclusion  seemed  to  be  to 
fit  the  method  to  the  fruit — save 
the  most  important  vitamin  con- 
tribution that  each  fruit  makes. 

"PEACHES  and  apricots",  the 
conclusion  read,  "should  be  dehy- 
drated and  sulphured  to  retain 
their  excellent  natural  content 
of  Vitamins  A  and  C,  even  though 
their  small  B  content  be  largely 
lost.  Raisins  should  not  be  sul- 
phured, but  should  be  lye-dipped 
and  dehydrated  to  preserve  their 
good  Vitamin  B  and  A  content,  and 
should  not  be  counted  on  for  Vita- 
min C.  Prunes  should  be  lye- 
dipped,  not  sulphured,  and  dehy- 
drated also,  since  their  natural 
endowment  is  similar  to  that  of 
raisins.  Figs,  which  are  not 
rich  in  either  A  or  C,  should  be 
unsulphured  and  either  dehydrated 
or  sun-dried.     The  black  Mission 


figs,  however,  contain  enough 
Vitamin  A  to  merit  dehydration  " 

"MY  BUTCHER  sells  Govern- 
ment graded  beef",  writes 
an  Eastern  city  consumer,  "and 
his  U.  S.  Choice  steaks  are  won- 
derful. But  the  other  day  when 
I  asked  him  for  a  Government 
graded  leg  of  lamb  he  said  that 
the  Government  does  not  grade 
lamb.  Is  this  true,  and,  if  so, 
why?" 

LAMB  stamped  with  its  Gov- 
ernment grade  is  available  to 
retail  meat  dealers  who  ask  for 
it  in  cities  where  there  is  a  meat 
grader  representing  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
the  city  where  this  consumer's 
letter  was  postmarked,  lamb  is 
graded  and  is  distributed  by  a 
number  of  retail  stores.  Last 
year  nearly  18  million  pounds  of 
lamb  were  graded  by  Government 
graders,  more  than  doubling  the 
grading  of  2  years  ago.  But  even 
this  total  is  only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
beef  that  went  under  the  grader's 
stamp  last  year. 

ONE  big  reason  is  that  there 
is  more  beef  to  be  graded  on  the 
market  than  there  is  lamb.  Con- 
sumers on  the  average  eat  only 
about  one-seventh  as  many  pounds 
of  lamb  each  year  as  they  do  of 
beef.  Only  as  much  lamb  will  be 
graded  as  is  demanded  by  the 
trade.  Consumers  may  ask  for 
graded  beef  more  consistently 
because  in  beef  the  grades  help 
in  selecting  tender  pieces,  while 
lamb  is  never  over  a  year  old  and 
is  more  likely  to  be  tender. 
Also,  they  ask  only  for  what  they 
know  about.  Consumers  have  heard 
more  about  graded  beef  because 
the  service  began  on  beef.  As 
consumers  learn  more  about  the 


other  graded  meats  available  (^\if 
demand,  the  present  sharp  upward 
trend  in  lamb  grading  may  bring 
the   figures  up  into  comparable 
range  with  those  on  beef. 

"IN  your  article  'Science  at 
Consumers'  Service'  there 
was  a  report  of  the  check  on 
tomato  juice^  and  tomato  juice 
cocktail  for  Vitamin  C  that  had 
been  done  last  year  in  certain 
experiment  stations",  a  consumer 
writes . 

"I  canned  more  than  50 
quarts  of  tomato  juice  last  year 
for  my  family  of  five",  she  con- 
tinues, "so  I  have  a  natural 
interest  in  learning  whether  home 
canned  juice  has  as  much  Vitamin 
C  as  commercial  juice." 

ANSWER  to  that  query  seems 
to  depend  on  the  method  of  can- 
ning. Experiments  carried  on  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  1935  showed 
that  sieved  juice  canned  in  the 
laboratory  could  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  commercial 
juice  they  tested.  But  when  the 
tomato  juice  had  been  concen- 
trated to  half  its  volume  by  open 
kettle  boiling,  a  pint  of  the 
concentrated  product  had  no  more 
Vitamin  C  than  a  pint  of  the  orig- 
inal juice  from  which  it  had  been 
reduced,  which  showed  that  half 
the  vitamin  potency  had  been  lost 
in  the  cooking  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  juice  by  one-half. 

KEEPING  the  Vitamin  C  is  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  methods  for 
canning  tomato  juice  in  the  new' 
revised  canning  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Con- 
sumers may  have  free  copies  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  send- 
ing requests  for  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1762,  "Home  Canning  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Meats", 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture . 
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The  home  agent  and  the  rural  consumer  work  together  to  solve  farm  home  problems. 


State  and  Federal  Governments  help 
350,000  organized  farin women,  study 
better  buying  and  bud^etin^  technique. 


tance  of  reading  all  labels,  buying  by 
grade  rather  than  by  guess.  They  see 
for  themselves  how  small  savings  add 
up  to  solid  sums. 


IDE-AWAKE  housewives  eager  to  become  better 
homemakers  appreciate  information  helping 
them  to  reach  this  goal.  Rural  homemakers — 
350,000  of  them  in  1935 — sought  and  found  answers 
to  many  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  home  buying 
problems.  They  got  the  answers  with  the  help  of 
their  home  demonstration  agents,  field  workers  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  jointly  sup- 
ported by  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

LAST  YEAR  125,000  rural  families  saved 
on  food  money  by  putting  into  practice  some  of  the 
tips  to  better  buying  learned  from  their  group 
study.  Over  100,000  families  used  better  methods 
in  buying  clothes.  About  50,000  farm  women  were 
more  careful  buyers  of  home  equipment  and  home 
furnishings.  These  women  arranged  their  own 
programs  on  better  buying,  led  their  own  discus- 
sion groups,  made  their  own  buying  tests  and 
observations.    Now  they  can  measure  the  impor- 


URBAN  CONSUMERS,  whose 
tracks  seldom  cross  those  of  extension  v/orkers, 
know  little  about  these  many  activities  so  familiar 
to  America's  6,500,000  rural  families.  For  22 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  servicing 
these  rural  consumers  through  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  which  was  created  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  passed  in  1914. 

FUNDS  for  the  support  of  this  work 
come  from  both  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Last  year  these  funds  totaled  about  ^28, 000, 000 
— $17,000,000  of  which  came  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  States  and  Territories  supplemented 
the  Federal  funds  with  $11,000,000  of  their  own 
money.  The  total  supports  the  entire  extension 
service  including  the  maintenance  of  the  division 
of  administration,  the  necessary  professional  and 
clerical  staff  in  Washington,  over  2,000  State 
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Rural  tomemakers  who  lack  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  their  urban  cousins  get  expert  assistance  from  the 
home  demonstration  workers  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 


supervisors  and  subject-matter 
specialists,  and  about  6,000 
county  workers. 


COUNTY  WORKERS  include 
3,900  county  agents  and  1,900 
home  demonstration  agents  .  These 
field  workers  of  the  extension 
service  carry  the  results  of 
research  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  home  economics 
from  Washington  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  back  to  the  farm  men  and 
women  who  need  and  use  this  information. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS,  trained  in 
the  problems  of  the  rural  home — home  planning, 
homemaking,  child  care  and  training,  health,  and 
home  beautif ication — help  farm  women  and  girls 
to  solve  their  many  problems.  These  agents, 
j  ointly  employed  by  the  County,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments,  have  headquarters  at  the  county  seat . 
From  here  they  contact  rural  homemakers  through 
local  groups  which  the  women  themselves  create. 

LOCAL  GROUPS  have  from  12  to  25  members, 
and  last  year  about  900,000  women  belonged  to 
43,000  organized  home  demonstration  clubs.  Meet- 
ing the  v/omen  in  groups,  the  home  demonstration 
agent  is  able  to  assist  a  majority  of  the  2,500 
families  living  in  the  average  rural  county. 

LEARNING  by  doing  is  the  teaching 
method  used  by  the  home  demonstration  agent. 
The  housev/ife  learns  to  bake  good  bread  by  seeing 
good  bread  baked  rather  than  by  reading  a  recipe. 


This  principle  of  self-help  and  group  activity 
brings  the  rural  homemaker  into  close  partnership 
with  the  home  demonstration  agent.  The  women' 
determine  the  projects  to  be  studied,  plan  the 
program,  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing it  out.  The  home  agent  furnishes  technical 
assistance;  informs  each  group  of  the  activities 
and  progress  of  other  groups  in  the  county; 
and  provides  exhibits  used  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  held  at  regular  intervals  in  farm  homes 
throughout  the  year. 


1 
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Child  care  and  training 
(above)  and  making  new 
furnishings  from  old 
(right)  are  work  projects 
popular  with  rural  home- 
makers. 


PROGRAMS  of  these  groups  are  not  always 
the  same.  At  the  beginning  of  each  program  year 
women  of  the  various  groups  plan  the  course  of 
study  to  be  followed  during  the  year.  They 
arrange  the  program  in  view  of  their  own  particular 
group  interests.  One  group  might  limit  its  pro- 
gram to  one  type  of  homemaking  activity  such  as  a 
study  of  clothing.  This  project  would  then 
include  the  selection  and  purchase  of  clothing 
materials,  the  care  and  use  of  sewing  machines, 
how  to  use  patterns,  the  selection  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments,  and  learning  ways  to  stretch  the 
clothing  dollar.  Another  group  might  center  its 
program  around  a  variety  of  subjects.  Reducing 
food'costs,  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food 
to  get  good  nutrition,  beautifying  the  home 
grounds,  making  new  house  furnishings  from  old, 
arranging  the  kitchen,  training  and  care  of  chil- 
dren are  typical  subjects  concerning  which  women 
want  more  information. 

FARM  WOMEN  lay  aside  their  regular  work 
for  one  afternoon  a  month  and  attend  the  meetings . 


They  discuss  the  results  of  the  last  instruc- 
tion, compare  notes  on  accomplishment  and 
difficulties  encountered,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  topic  of  the  day.  Volunteer  local 
leaders  who  are  members  of  the  group  assume 
the  responsibility  for  different  phases  of 
the  program.  One  directs  the  work  in  foods  and 
nutrition  and  another  the  work  in  clothing  or 
home  management .  They  receive  special  train- 
ing from  the  home-demonstration  agents .  The 
home  agents  in  turn  receive  special  and  timely 

assistance  from 
State  supervisors. 
These  State  leaders 
or  specialists  are 
experts  each  working 
in  a  specific  field 
such  as  foods,  cloth- 
ing, home  manage- 
ment, or  child  care 
and  training.  In 
some  States  these 
specialists  work  di- 
rectly with  the  wom- 
en rather  than  with 
local  leaders.  Fed- 
eral leaders  and  sub- 
ject-matter special- 
ists aid  the  State 
specialists  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  working 
towards  a  common  ob- 
jective— raising  the  level  of  home  and  community 
life  and  culture. 

BETTER  BUYING  PROJECTS  have  proved 
popular  with  these  rural  homemakers  since  1930. 
Underlying  this  work  was  the  thought  that  con- 
sumers should  be  willing  to  study  their  jobs,  and 
that,  unless  they  were  willing  to  arm  themselves 
with  facts  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests, 
they  might  expect  to  be  victims  of  their  own 
indifference.  Specific  aim  of  the  projects  as 
set  up  by  the  various  local  groups  was  to  discover 
guiding  principles  to  wise  spending — to  get  a 
dollar's  worth  from  every  dollar  spent.  The 
women  believe  that  they  get  big  wages  for  the  time 
spent.  They  not  only  save  money  but  derive  satis- 
faction from  being  better  homemakers.  "Money 
saved  is  money  earned",   they  say. 

LAST  YEAR  Pennsylvania  farm  women 
studied  the  careful  buying  of  clothing  materials 
and  ready-made  garments.  They  considered  the 
wise  choice  of  new  materials,  the  construction  of 
new  garments,  and  the  remodeling  of  old  garments 
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reading  the  label  and  requesting  in- 
formation in  regard  to  quality. 

HOMEMAKERS  in  Oregon  devel- 
oped an  economy  hosiery  buying  proj  ect . 
With  the  aid  of  a  clothing  extension 
specialist  and  the  local  home  demon- 
stration leader  members  of  the  group 
checked  the  points  to  watch  when  buying 
hosiery.  They  looked  for  a  runstop 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hem,  full-fash- 
ioned marks  at  calf,  pure  thread  silk, 
full-fashioned  from  toe  to  tip,  lisle 
hem  at  least  3  inches  deep,  French  heel 
reinforced,  lisle  plaited  foot,  ankle 
stretch  of  7  inches,  extra  thread  form- 
ing the  toe  block,  smooth  joining  of 
heel  and  foot  seam,  and  the  length  of 
the  hose. 


Wise  buying  of  home  equipment  was  one  of  many  lessons  rural  consumers 
learned  to  help  offset  the  declining  farm  income  of  1930. 


to  be  the  essentials  of  clothing  thrift.  A  State 
clothing  specialist  discovered  through  working 
with  extension  groups  that  the  average  homemaker 
has  a  meager  knowledge  of  textiles  needed  and 
would  welcome  definite  textile  information. 

SPECIALISTS  at  the  State  college  issued 
a  series  of  leaflets  to  meet  this  need  including 
suggestions  for  buying  wool,  silk,  synthetics, 
cotton,  and  linen.  These  leaflets  were  then  used 
by  1,700  women  who  studied  the  various  fabrics, 
learned  to  distinguish  simple  weaves  and  to  use 
tests  in  identifying  fabrics.  Now  these  women 
are  wiser  buyers,  and  are  able  to  select  more 
accurately  what  they  want.  They  know  that  a 
fabric  serves  different  uses  and  they  buy 
accordingly. 

"TEXTILES  WE  BUY  AND  USE"  was  the  title 
of  the  clothing  demonstration  carried  out  by 
homemakers  in  Tulare  County,  California,  last 
year.  This  demonstration  included  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
fibers;  simple  tests  such  as  burning,  lye,  and 
acetone  to  determine  the  different  fibers;  how 
to  judge  textiles  for  quality  and  durability 
considering  such  points  as  thread  count  in  cot- 
tons, weave,  sizing  and  dressing,  fast  color, 
and  laundrying,  and  the  importance  of  labeling. 


RURAL  women  in  20  New  York 
State  counties  included  a  study  of  food 
buying  methods  in  their  home  demon- 
stration programs  last  year.  Home  demonstration 
agents  from  the  counties  first  taking  up  this  proj- 
ect attended  a  5-day  school  given  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  Following  this  school  the 
agents  trained  local  leaders  to  teach  this  work  to 
the  women  of  their  communities.  "Read  the  weight 
on  the  label",  "compare  the  cost  of  buying  various 
quantities,"  "count  the  cost  of  things  you  make 
at  home",  a  study  of  canned  goods,  and  the  use  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  by  the  con- 
sumer were  among  the  subjects  studied.  Most 
popular  subject  was  on  canned  foods,  and  house- 
wives composing  the  various  groups  bought  and 
graded  canned  products  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  price  and  quality. 

HOUSEWIVES  enrolled  in  these  study 
groups  often  make  tours  through  factories,  watch 
manufacturing  processes  involved  in  producing 
beds,  mattresses,  soap,  clothing  fabrics.  De- 
partment-store executives  showed  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  and  arranged  demonstrations  designed 
to  help  women  become  better  shoppers.  The  women 
learned  to  ask  more  intelligent  questions  when 
buying  making  it  possible  for  the  sales  clerk  to 
more  adequately  provide  for  their  needs. 

BASIC  to  the  development  of  better 
buying  methods  is  the  need  for  keeping  house- 

[Continued  on  page  18] 
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A  Jlp  to  Poultry  Consumers 


Watck  poultry  prices  in  November,  is 
market  experts'  advice  to  consumers. 
Droa^ht-irduced  shipments  to  martets 
may  meanbetter  consumer  prices. 


rrriOW  is  the  season  when  poultry  marketings  nor- 
LJlJ  mally  are  heaviest.  This  year,  for  special 
reasons,  they  are  even  heavier  than  usual. 

REASONS  for  heavy  marketings  this  fall 
are  many  and  varied.  First,  commercial  chick 
hatchings  showed  a  25  percent  increase  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1936  over  the  same  period  in 
1935.  Then,  drought-boosted  feed  costs  forced 
farmers  to  sell  off  many  young  chickens,  some  of 
which  they  might  have  kept  as  egg  layers  for  next 
year.  As  a  result,  dressed  poultry  receipts  in 
the  Nation's  major  markets  this  August  were  60 
percent  higher  than  last  August.  In  September 
they  were  30  percent  higher  than  the  same  month  a 
year  ago.  More  poultry  than  the  markets  could 
absorb  kept  coming  in;  much  of  it  went  into  cold 
storage.  On  October  1,  82  million  pounds  of 
poultry  were  in  storage,  more  than  twice  the 
amount  for  October  1  a  year  ago,  and  the  highest 
figure  on  record  for  this  date. 

SUPPLIES  such  as  these  should  mean 
lower  prices  to  consumers  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. December  ordinarily  is  the  bottom  price 
month  in  consumers'  poultry  calendar,  but  with 


the  year's  chief  marketings  coming  earlier 
and  heavier  than  usual ,  the  low  point  in  retail 
prices  may  move  forward  from  December  to  No- 
vember. Consumers  should  watch  their  markets 
closely.  Price  per  pound  may  be  from  3  to  6 
cents  lower  than  last  fall's. 

RECEIPTS  of  dressed  poultry  in  the  four 
principal  markets — New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia — for  the  3  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January  usually  come  close  to  equal- 
ing total  receipts  in  those  markets  for  the 
remaining  9  months  of  the  year.  But  chicken  has 
been  an  all-year-round  market  staple  for  so  long 
that  many  consumers  never  think  of  it  as  a  sea- 
sonable food.  Yet  it  is  a  seasonable  food,  and 
prices  on  different  kinds  of  poultry  would  be 
prohibitive  a  large  part  of  the  year  were  it  not 
for  the  highly  efficient  development  of  cold 
storage.  Millions  of  birds  every  year  make  their 
way  to  cold-storage  plants  where  they  can  be  kept 
in  prime  condition  for  months.  With  both  fresh 
and  cold-storage  poultry  on  the  market,  consumers 
can  be  sure  of  a  fairly  constant  supply  of  birds 
of  many  types.  Usually  cold-storage  supplies 
are  heaviest  during  those  months  of  the  year  when 
fresh  supplies  are  lowest. 


AVERAGE  stay 
of  poultry  in  storage 
lasts  from  4  to  6  months. 
In  a  modern  warehouse  un- 
der ideal  conditions 
poultry  can  be  stored 
from  9  to  12  months  with 


Americans  eat  far  more 
chicken  than  any  other 
kind  of  poultry.  After 
chicken  comes  turkey,  and 
then,  in  order,  goose,  duck, 
and  guinea  fowl. 


no  material  loss  in  food  value  or  general 
wholesomeness ,  and  without  excessive  loss  of 
flavor.  Many  consumers  would  have  difficulty 
in  detecting,  by  taste,  a  difference  between 
fresh-dressed  poultry  and  that  stored  5  or  6 
months  and  then  properly  thawed. 

GOOD  young  May  broilers  if  kept  alive 
become  fryers  in  July,  roasters  in  November,  and 
stewers  or  stags  in  February  or  March.  But  a 
chicken  dressed  and  frozen  either  as  a  broiler, 
fryer,  or  roaster — if  properly  stored — retains 
its  fine  qualities  for  many  months  and  allows 
variety  on  our  tables  from  January  to  December. 
Fresh  poultry  in  season,  storage  poultry  at  other 
times,  is  a  good  rule  for  economical  consumers. 

BUYING  fresh  poultry  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically is  a  fairly  simple  job,   if  consumers 


than  "dressed  weight"  and  30  percent  less  than 
live  weight.  Good  broilers  and  fryers  should 
have  rounded,  full-fleshed  breasts,  and  should 
be  free  of  pin  feathers,  bruises,  and  scars.  4 

ROASTERS,  from  6  to  9  months  old,  are 
in  season  from  September  to  January  and  weigh 
from  to  8  pounds.  A  good  roast  chicken  should 
be  well-fleshed,  with  round  and  plump  breast. 
Rear  end  of  breast  bone  is  flexible  in  younger 
roasters,  fairly  rigid  in  older  ones.  Skin  is 
yellow  or  white,  depending  on  breed.  Meat  is 
soft  enough  to  be  cooked  by  roasting.  A  4-pound 
roasting  chicken  when  stuffed  and  roasted  should 
serve  6  to  8  people. 

DECEMBER,  January,  and  February  are  the 
months   for  capons,   unsexed  male  birds  of  fine 
and   tender    flavor.     You   can   sometimes   spot  a 
capon  on  the  market  by  the  "capon  pick" — only  a 
part  of  the  feathers  are  removed.  Fat 
in   capons    is    generally   marbled  or 
worked  through  the  lean  flesh  tissue. 
These  fancy  birds  with  plenty  of  meat 
on  the  bone  usually  weigh  from  6  to  9 
pounds,  and  are  from  7  to  10  months 
old. 


PULLETS,  young  hens  about 
ready  to  lay  eggs,  appear  on  the  mar- 
kets in  fall  and  winter  months,  and 
weigh  3|-  or  4  pounds.  They  are  a 
little  more  tender  than  males  the  same 
age. 


This  bird  shows  an  official  grading  tag  used  by  graders  from  the  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics. 


come  to  market  understanding  a  few  simple  points 
about  poultry  types,  seasons,  and  quality. 

BROILERS  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.  They  are  young, 
have  tender  meat,  and  generally  weigh  2^  pounds 
or  less  after  being  bled  and  plucked,  but  not 
drawn.  Small  sizes,  from  1  to  1^  pounds,  are 
known  as  "squab  broilers."  Usual  size  of  a 
single  serving  is  |-  squab  broiler  or  ^  full  size 
broiler.  These  birds  are  sufficiently  soft- 
meated  to  be  cooked  by  broiling. 

FRYERS  abound  from  July  through  Octo- 
ber. A  little  older  and  heavier  than  broilers, 
they  are  also  a  little  more  meaty.  A  "dressed 
weight"  fryer  is  undrawn,  has  its  head  and  feet 
still  on,  and  weighs  2^  to  3|-  pounds.  Chickens 
when  ready  to  cook  weigh  about  20  percent  less 


STEWERS  or  fowl,  over-a- 
year-old  hens,  are  marketed  chiefly 
from  December  to  June.  They  should  be  simmered 
or  stewed  in  "moist  heat",  because  their  flesh  is 
a  bit  tougher  and  stringier  than  young  chicken. 
If  a  pot-roasted  stewer  is  big  enough,  or  the 
family  eating  it  small  enough,  there  should  be 
left-over  meat  which  can  be  used  for  curry, 
fricassee,  chickenpie,  croquettes,  chicken  short- 
cake, creamed  chicken,  or  chop  suey.  Bones  and 
broth  are  always  good  for  soup. 

STEWING  chickens  are  best  for  canning. 
Long  cooking  during  the  canning  process  makes 
them  tender.  Besides  being  more  meaty  than 
broilers  and  fryers,  stewing  chickens  have  a 
better  flavor  and  texture  in  canning.  Bulletin 
1762F,  distributed  free  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  gives  full 
information  on  canning  chicken  at  home. 
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MEATY  breast 
and  thighs,  and  a  clean, 
smooth  skin  are  the  gen- 
eral marks  of  a  good 
bird.  Slightly  torn 
skin,  however,  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  poor 
quality.  Sometimes  it 
merely  indicates  very 
tender  flesh. 

"FRESH- 
KILLED"  chickens  can  be 
had  from  dealers  who 
maintain  facilities  for 
keeping  live  chickens 
on  hand,  slaughtering 
and  dressing  them  from 
day  to  day  as  needed. 
"Fresh-chilled"  poul- 
try is  fresh-dressed 
near  the  producing  point 
and  frozen  only  long 
enough  for  it  to  be 
brought  to  market  in  good 
condition.  Big  city 
markets  handle  a  large 
volume  of  the  fresh-chilled  type 


opinions  as  to  probable 
future  production. 

ACTUAL  ad- 
vances charged  by  re-^ 
tailors  vary,  but  the 
level  of  wholesale 
prices  at  different  sea- 
sons and  the  grade  of 
product  are  generally 
significant  factors  in 
retail  price.  Though 
usually  governed  by 
wholesale  prices,  re- 
tail prices  do  not  move 
up  and  down  as  frequent- 
ly or  as  rapidly  as 
wholesale  prices.  In 
the  long  run,  however, 
the  purchasing  power  of 
consumers  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors 
influencing  poultry 
prices . 


Much  dressed  poultry  is  shipped  to  market  in  boxes 
carefully  wrapped  and  packed. 


SOME  live  poultry  is  shipped  from  farms 
to  urban  centers  by  rail,  express,  or  truck.  In 
the  cities,  these  chickens  are  slaughtered,  some- 
times according  to  special  rites,  and  sold  to 
consumers  by  live  weight  or  dressed  weight.  Most 
poultry,  however,  is  killed  and  dressed  at 
plants  near  producing  centers  and  then  shipped 
vmder  refrigeration  by  rail,  either  to  market 
or  to  cold  storage. 

STUDY  of  poultry  prices  reveals  numer- 
ous facts  about  poultry  marketing.  Prices  paid 
to  producers  depend  on  many  factors — the  season 
of  the  year,  the  general  supply,  current  whole- 
sale prices  in  the  larger  consuming  markets, 
competition  of  buyers,  and  number  of  outlets 
available.  Other  points  are  the  distance  to 
market,  quality  of  product,  reputation  of  a  par- 
ticular section  on  the  quality  of  its  poultry 
products,  and  special  market  demands. 

WHOLESALE  prices  depend  upon  the  supply 
of  fresh  poultry  available,  the  quantity  in 
storage,  any  temporary  shortages  or  unusually 
heavy  receipts,  probable  demand,  and  reports  or 


WHITE  or  dark, 
poultry  meat  differs 
little  from  other  lean  meats,  from  the  standpoint 
of  composition  and  nutritive  value.  Since  pro- 
teins in  poultry  meat  contain  all  the  amino  acids 
needed  for  building  body  tissues,  and  are  well 
assimilated  by  the  human  body,  poultry  meat  is 
an  efficient  protein  food.  Poultry  meat  is  also 
a  good  source  of  iron  and  phosphorus,  but  it  is 
low  in  calcium.  Its  vitamin  content  probably 
varies  with  the  feed  of  the  poultry,  though  gen- 
erally poultry  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  Vita- 
mins B  and  G.  Liver  and  other  glanular  organs, 
richer  in  iron  than  other  parts  of  the  meat,  are 
perhaps  higher  in  vitamin  content.  Younger  birds 
have  less  fat  than  older  ones,  but  the  amount  of 
fat — like  flavor  and  other  qualities  of  the 
flesh — varies  with  the  bird's  feed  and  exercise. 
Stronger  bone  structure  and  healthier  birds 
result  from  use  of  cod  liver  oil  which  producers 
have  been  adding  to  poultry  feed  during  recent 
years . 

GOVERNMENT  inspection  of  poultry,  a 
voluntary  service,  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years.  The  service  started  shortly  after  a 
large  American  packer  wanted  to  market  a  canned 
poultry  product  in  Canada.  Authorities  there 
informed  him  that  his  canned  goods  would  have  to 
pass  the  same   requirements  as  Canadian  canned 

[Cenduded  on  page  19] 
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Consumers' 


Bookshelf 


CONSUMER  BUYING  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  HOIvIEMAKING .  Vocational 
Education  Bulletin  No.  182.  205 
pp.,  1935.  Contains  suggestions 
for  teachers  of  homemaking  in  both 
secondary  school  and  adult  classes.  Well  or- 
ganized bibliography  .  Address:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  200. 

CONSUMER  PACKET,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN.  Contains  Scientific  Consumer 
Purchasing,  a  64— page  study  guide  on  buying 
problems  and  recent  developments  in  production 
and  distribution  which  affect  the  consumers' 
interest.  Also  included  is  a  collection  of 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  magazine  reprints  on 
consumer  problems.  Address:  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  1634  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  $1.25. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  NEWS  LETTER.  A  news  letter 
on  materials  for  consumer  education  available 
to  teachers  as  a  result  of  a  joint  project  of 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  and 
Phi  Upsilon  Omicron.  Mailed  each  month  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  Address:  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  $1. 

CONSUMER  BUYING,  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GROUP  PROGRAMS. 
40  pp.,  1936.  Contains  brief  comments  and 
bibliography  organized  under  the  following 
headings:  1.  Consumer  Aids  in  the  Present 
Market,  i.  e.  (a)  the  retail  store,  (b)  adver- 
tising, (c)  brands,  (d)  grades  and  specifica- 
tions, (e)  labels,  (f)  testing  laboratories, 
(g)  government  aids.  2.  Buying  Foods.  3. 
Buying  Textiles  and  Clothing  Equipment.  4. 
Buying  Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundering  Services. 


We  begin  here  a  series  of  references — to  be  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  issues  of  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE — to  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  and 
illustrative  material  of  value  to  teachers  and  leaders 
of  consumer  study  groups.  The  mention  of  any  materi- 
al in  this  list  does  not  imply  an  endorsement  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author  by  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 


Address:  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  25«S. 

OUR  HOMES,  by  Ada  H.  Arlitt.  See  pages  87-103 
for  chapter.  The  Education  of  the  Consumer, 
by  Miss  Rosamond  Cook,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Address:  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  50(zS. 

CONSUlffiR  PURCHASING — SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLUB  PRO- 
GRAMS, by  Evelyn  Roberts.  20  pp.  Address: 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  100. 

SUGGESTIVE  MATERIAL  FOR  TEACHING  CONSUMER  BUYING 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  by  Hazel  McKibben.  43 
pp.  August  1935.  Address:  Home  Economics 
Division,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
350. 

CONSUMER  BUYER  EDUCATION.  Memorandum  for  Home 
Economics  Teachers.  21  pp.  Address:  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

HOW  CAN  THE  BUYER  GET  HIS  MONEY'S  WORTH,  by  R.  K. 
Froker  and  M.  P.  Anderson.  A  group  discussion 
outline.  Address:  Rural  Sociology  Department, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 

CONSUMERS'  PROJECT  LIST  OF  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  LIMITED  DISTRIBUTION,  January 
1936.  Address:  Consumers'  Project,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
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OUTLINE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COURSE  IN  CONSUMERS  ' 
PROBLEMS,  by  Dewey  H.  Palmer.  11  pp.,  1932. 
Address:  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, N.  J.  100. 

SURVEY  OF  TWENTY-NINE  COURSES  IN  CONSUMPTION,  by 
Henry  Harap.  Bulletin  42.  8  pp.,  1935.  Ad- 
dress: School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10^. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  USE  TO  CONSUMERS.  (A 
bibliography.)  20pp.,  1934.  Address:  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free . 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ON  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  AND 
ORGANIZATION.  Address:  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  COOPERATIVES. 
Address:  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  CONSUMER.  Address: 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  500. 

OUTLINE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  By  Ray  G.  Price,  Gary  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Gary,  Ind.  Order  copies  of  Mr. 
Price  '  s  outline  from  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  400. 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  SCHOOLS,  by  Kenneth  Haas. 
A  magazine  article  appearing  in  the  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  Clearing  House.  December 
1935.  Page  222  gives  topical  outline  for  a 
course  in  problems  of  the  consumer. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  CONSUMER,  by  Ray  G.  Price.  A 
magazine  article  appearing  in  the  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  published 
at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.    February  1935.   Page  48. 

OUTSTANDING  SYLLABI  IN  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

STUDIES  IN  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CONSUMER,  by  Kenneth  B. 
Haas.  123  pp.  The  syllabus  is  used  in  Dr.  Haas  ' 
class  in  consumer  education  at  Bowling  Green 
Business  University.  Chapter  units  are  made  up 
of  a  brief  introductory  statement,  references, 
questions  on  the  readings,  list  of  report 
topics,  and  comprehensive  problems.  Address: 
Bowling  Green  Business  University  Book  Store, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  $2. 


CONSUMERS'  PROBLEMS,  by  Edwin  L.  Clarke.  48pp. 
This  syllabus  uses  Brindze — How  To  Spend 
Money  as  a  basic  text.  Address:  Treasurer  of 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  250. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  UNITS  IN  CONSUMER  BUYING.  No.  1, 
Introduction;  No.  2,  Buying  of  Foods;  No.  3, 
Buying  Home  Utilities.  Others  in  the  course 
of  preparation .  For  use  in  secondary  schools . 
Address:  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SYLLABUS  OF  COURSE  IN  CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  by 
Burrell,  Frembling,  and  Tumwalt.  38  pp. 
Compiled  for  use  by  the  Commercial  Department 
of  Lodi  Union  High  School.  Contains  only 
bibliographic  material  organized  by  topics 
for  a  class  in  consumer  education.  Address: 
L.  Robert  Frembling,  Lodi  Union  High  School, 
Lodi,  Calif.  500. 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  CONSUMER  NEWS 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  PRESS  RELEASES.  Ad- 
dress: Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT,  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Address:  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMER  NEWS.  Address:  National  Con- 
sumer News,  509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
$1  per  year. 

CONSUMERS  '  RESEARCH  BULLETIN .  Address  :  Consumers  ' 
Research,  Washington,  N.  J.    $3  per  year. 

CONSUMERS'  UNION  REPORTS.  Monthly.  Address: 
Consumers'  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
Room  1435,  22  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     $1  per  year. 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION.  Address:  Consumers 
League  of  the  United  States,  167  West  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     $1  per  year. 

A  FOREIGN  REFERENCE  BOOK 

THE  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SHOPPING.  63 
pp.  Address:  The  Retail  Trading  Standards 
Association,  7  Park  Lane,  London,  England  WI. 
Gives  the  retail  standards  followed  by  members 
of  the  above  association  Charge:  Three 
pence.  Send  money  by  international  money 
order,  available  at  your  local  post  office. 
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Early  in  the  ^ame  of  nutritional  hide-and-seek, 
small  laboratory  animals  helped  demonstrate 
calcium's  part  in  healthy  bone  formation. 


OST  PEOPLE  would  admit  that  bones  and  teeth 
are  important  to  us.  Whatever  will  give 
them  size,  shape,  strength,  and  stability  de- 
serves a  place  on  our  good  books.  As  No.  1  bone- 
builder,   calcium  is  a  headliner  on  the  list. 

MINERALS  do  a  double  job.  First, 
they  form  an  actual  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Besides  this,  they 
share  with  water  and  vitamins  the  job  of  regu- 
lating and  coordinating  all  the  complicated 
processes  of  the  body.  Activities  like  muscular 
contraction,  nerve  response,  digestion,  blood 
coagulation,  even  breathing,  depend  on  minerals 
for  direction  and  stimulation. 


food  factor  on  which  diets  are  most 
likely  to  go  short.  Figures  from 
many  studies  point  to  the  same  stark 
fact:  That  more  diets,  city  and  coun- 
try, are  deficient  in  calcium  than  in 
any  other  one  known  food  element. 

HANDICAPS  inflicted  on  the  body  by 
calcium  shortages  have  shown  up  in  studies  of 
experimental  animals  in  laboratories.  In  one 
test  to  show  the  difference  between  the  effect 
of  calcium  shortage  and  protein  shortage,  two 
rats  of  the  same  litter  were  fed  normally  to  the 
age  of  4  weeks,  then  started  on  different  diets. 
One  did  not  get  enough  protein,  the  other  got 
food  that  lacked  calcium.  Both  turned  out  to  be 
stunted,  for  protein  and  calcium  are  both  needed 
for  growth.  (See  "Body-Builders",  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE,  Sept.  7,  1936.)  But  the  animal  that  went 
short  on  protein  and  had  plenty  of  calcium  had 
er  general  health,  his  bone  structure  de- 
ped  somewhat  betterand  compared  to  his  brother 
he  calcium-short  diet,  he  was  sleek  and  bet- 
shaped.  But  a  real  picture  of  the  effect 
.he  calcium  shortage  shows  up  when  you  com- 
the  growth  record  of  the  rat  which  went 
t  on  calcium  with  the  growth  record  of  one 
he  "control"  animals  which  continued  to  eat 
ything  needed  all  through  the  test.  When 
both  were  16  weeks  old,  the  normally  fed 
animal  weighed  three  times  as  much  as  his 
brother  who  had  gone  without  calcium.  Be- 
sides being  smaller,  the  calcium-deprived 
rat   was  weaker,   his  bone  structure  was 


BAREST  TRACES  of  some  minerals  are  ^^'^^ 
there,  yet  the  work  they  do  could  not  be  done  velo 
by  any  other  element.  Iodine,  tremendously  im-  °^ 
portant  to  body  balance,  amounts  to  only  one  ter- 
ten-thousandth  of  a  pound  in  the  structure  of  a  of  t 
140-pound  man.  Minerals  like  fluorine,  silicon,  pare 
manganese,  and  copper  are  there  in  even  more  shor 
minute  amounts.  But  calcium  is  the  real  heavy-  of  t 
weight  of  the  mineral  family.  A  140-pound  man  ever 
carries  an  average  of  2  pounds  of  cal- 
cium, almost  all  of  it  in  his  bones.  YOUNG 

CONSUMERS 

MOST  IMPORTANT  of  all  the  body's  PAGE 
building     materials,     calcium     is  the 
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Rats  from  the  same  litter,  22  weeks  old 


This  rat  did  not  have  enough  calcium.   It  weighed  91  grams 
Note  the  short,  stubby  body,  due  to  poorly  formed  bones 


This  one  had  an  abundance  of  calcium,  and  weighed  219  grams 
Its  bones  were  well  formed 


deformed,  his  fur  was  rough  and  thin,  and  he  suf- 
fered from  other  ailments. 

ANOTHER  TEST  took  twin  brother  rats 
with  exactly  the  same  background,  fed  one  twin 
on  meat,  wheat,  and  milk;  fed  the  other  only 
the  meat  and  wheat .  The 
twin  getting  milk  grew  up 
into  a  normal  healthy  rat. 
The  other's  skeleton  was 
so  small  and  misshapen 
that  some  people  looking 
at  photographs  might  think 
that  the  two  were  differ- 
ent animals.  The  re- 
searchers gave  credit  to 
the  calcium  in  the  milk 
given  to  the  rat  on  the 
better  diet. 

MILDER  short- 
ages of  calcium,  continued 
over  a  long  time,  may  do 
just  as  much  damage  in  the 
long  run  as  severe  short- 
ages do  quickly.  It  may 
be  the  following  genera- 
tion that  suffers,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of 
another  experiment.  The 
researchers  took  a  set  of 


FOODS  RICH 

IN  CALCIUM 

Almonds 

Endive 

Beans,     comnrion  or 

Figs,  fresh  or  dry 

kidney,  dry  or  fresh. 

Hazelnuts 

shelled ;    also  snap 

*Kale 

or  string 

Kohlrabi 

*Beet  greens 

Leeks 

*Broccoli,  sprouting 

Lettuce 

*Buttermilk 

Lobster 

Cabbage,  green 

Maple  sirup 

*Cabbage,   Savoy  and 

*Milk,  whole  or  skim- 

nonheaded 

med  ;  evaporated. 

*Cabbage,  Chinese, 

condensed,  and 

nonheaded  varieties 

dried 

Carrots 

Molasses 

*Cauliflpwer 

*Mustard  greens 

Celery 

Okra 

*Chard 

Oysters 

*Cheese,    Cheddar  or 

Parsnips 

American 

Romaine 

Cheese,  cottage 

Rutabagas 

*Cheese,  Swiss 

*Sesame  seed 

Chickpeas 

Shrimp 

Chicory,  leaves 

Sorghum  sirup 

*Clams 

Soybeans 

*Collards 

Soybean  flour 

Cottonseed  flour 

Spinach 

Cream 

Spinach,  New  Zealand 

'Dandelion  greens 

*Tendergreens 

Dock  or  sorrel 

Turnips 

Eggs,  whole 

'Turnip  tops 

Egg  yolk 

Watercress 

*  Excellent. 

twin  sisters  and  a  set  of  twin 
brothers,  mated  them  into  two 
pairs  with  exactly  the  same 
background  in  every  way. 
They  fed  one  pair  a  diet  with 
one  part  dried  whole  milk  to 
two  parts  ground  whole  wheat. 
The  other  pair  got  only  one 
part  milk  to  nine  parts  wheat. 
These  first  pairs  did  not  seem 
so  very  different.  They  grew 
up  and  both  had  families.  But 
the  differences  showed  up  in 
the  young  which  continued  on 
the  same  diet  that  their  par- 
ents had  had  before  them.  The 
young  in  the  families  that  had 
more  milk  were  as  much  bigger 
and  better  formed  than  their 
cousins  in  the  families  with 
less  milk  as  one  twin  brother 
outranked  the  other  in  the 
test  described  above.  Again 
the  calcium  in  the  milk  was  given  the  major 
credit,  though  there  were  other  factors  that 
could  have  entered  in  along  with  it. 

OBSERVATIONS  of  children  bear  out  the 
same  conclusions  that  came  out  of  the  labora- 
tory experiments  on  ani- 
mals. One  careful  study 
of  children  from  3  to  14 
years  old  showed  that  "the 
best  utilization  of  cal- 
cium was  found  when  ap- 
proximately a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  was  included 
in  a  simple  mixed  diet." 
The  scientist  who  made 
the  study  concluded  that 
"though  an  occasional 
child  might  do  as  well 
with  750  grams  (about  3 
cups),  it  is  plain  that  on 
the  average  (and  there- 
fore doubtless  for  most 
children)  an  allowance  of 
1,000  grams,  about  one 
quart,  of  milk  per  day 
gives  distinctly  better 
results." 


VEGETABLES  pro- 
vide calcium,  too,  but  one 

[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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Consumer-Farmer  Briefs  from  Washington 


Two  new  wings  have  been  added  to  Agriculture's  headquarters  in  Washington.    Now  nearing 
completion,  the  South  Building  occupies  two  whole  city  blocks. 


IRGINIA  consumers  may  soon  be  buying  canned 
tomatoes  inspected  and  graded  by  the  Virginia 
Division  of  Markets.  That  Division  has  recently 
issued  rules  and  regulations  covering  such  in- 
specting and  grading,  and  permitting  the  use  of  a 
State  trade  mark  on  canned  tomatoes. 

LABELS  will  show  an  outline  map  of 
Virginia,  the  words  "Quality  Certif ied-Virginia 
Division  of  Markets",  and  the  grade  of  the  toma- 
toes: Grade  A-Fancy,  Grade  B-Extra  Standard,  or 
Grade  C-Standard. 

GRADES  used  are  the  same  as  those  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Costs  of  the 
grading  service  will  be  borne  by  the  canners  who 
use  it .  A  number  of  packers  are  using  the  service 
this  season. 


REVERSING  for  one  issue  its  usual  policy 
of  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  producer  and 
distributor,  a  poultry  and  egg  trade  journal 
recently  devoted  an  entire  number  to  consumers. 
Among  the  guest  contributors  to  the  special  issue 
were  a  chef,  a  dietitian,  a  food  editor,  a  house- 
wife,   a   nutritionist,    a    restaurateur,    and  a 


teacher — all  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
Giving  consumer  representatives  a  chance  to  express 
themselves  has  brought  the  industry  a  better 
understanding  of  consumer  needs  and  desires  with 
regard  to  egg  and  poultry  products. 

★ 

CORN  and  cotton  will  not  grow  in  win- 
ter, even  in  the  South,  but  farmers  can  get  the 
cash  equivalent  of  a  winter  crop  by  increasing 
the  yields  of  their  summer  acreage,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  proving. 

LEGUMES  will  do  the  trick.  A  legume 
crop  grown  in  fall  and  winter,  and  plowed  under 
in  the  spring,  will  make  the  same  land  planted  to 
corn  or  cotton  yield  enough  more  grain  or  lint  to 
make  the  equivalent  of  a  winter  cash  crop.  Stud- 
ies by  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  re- 
cently led  to  these  conclusions. 

CORN  which  followed  a  winter  legume 
on  farms  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas 
yielded,  on  an  average,  14  bushels  an  acre  more 
than  corn  on  fields  that  had  lain  bare  during  the 
winter.  The  14  bushels  per  acre  could  really  be 
considered  the  corn  yield  of  the  winter  legume. 
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COTTON  following  a  winter  legume 
yielded  about  100  pounds  more  lint  per  acre  than 
cotton  on  similar  fields  that  had  stood  bare  in 
winter.  The  cotton  yield  of  the  winter  legume 
was  this  100  pounds. 

OTHER  advantages  pile  up  for  the  farmer 
who  plants  legumes.  Winter  legumes  not  only 
prevent  erosion  and  improve  the  soil,  but  they 
make  cultivation  easier  and  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  winter  pasture  for  livestock.  In  the 
short  run  and  the  long  run,  these  points  mean 
more  cash  for  farmers. 

★ 

TURKEY  hens  now  work  from  12  to  14 
hours  a  day  on  some  electrically  lighted  turkey 
farms.  Artificial  lighting,  now  used  for  many 
years  to  stimulate  egg  production  in  chicken  lay- 
ing flocks,  seems  to  be  successful  with  turkeys 
too . 

GROWERS  in  the  North,  with  the  aid  of 
these  electric  lights,  can  now  obtain  enough 
hatching  eggs  from  their  flocks  to  produce  early 
poults.  Eggs  for  this  purpose  had  heretofore  to 
be  brought  in  from  the  South.  But  for  a  large 
yield  of  fertile  eggs,  growers  have  to  house 
their  turkey  hens  comfortably  during  the  winter. 
Survey  by  a  poultry  specialist  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  in 
some  instances  turkey  eggs  produced  under  lights 
in  open-front  sheds  have  been  only  30  percent 
fertile. 

★ 

NEW  use  for  cornstalks  may  emerge  from 
recent  experiments  which  turned  stalks  into  a 
hard,  dense  board  resembling  grainless  wood. 
Applying  resin  or  paraffin  increased  the  board's 
natural  resistance  to  water. 

CHEMISTS  have  also  been  talking  about 
producing  light  and  power  from  cornstalks.  Ex- 
periments on  this  phase  of  science,  however,  are 
thus  far  only  preliminary.  These  new  uses  for  an 
old  waste  product  may  eventually  mean  a  definite 
boost  in  possibilities  for  farm  income. 

★ 

SPECIAL  breeding  work  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station  has  produced  hens  with  a 
useful  laying  life  of  5  years ,  and  a  record  of  1 ,  000 
eggs  during  that  period.     The  "standard"  hen  thus 


far  has  been  considered  satisfactory  if  she  has  a 
2-year  laying  life  with  200  eggs  a  year.  High- 
yielding  poultry  strains  are  brought  about  by 
matching  birds  possessing  the  right  hereditary 
factors . 

★ 

COOLING  EGGS  promptly  after  gathering 
boosts  their  quality  and  their  value,  but  refrig- 
eration in  midsummer  often  becomes  a  serious  prob- 
lem, especially  when  it  has  to  be  done  on  a  fairly 
large  scale.  One  step  toward  easing  the  problem 
may  come  from  recent  tests  at  Kansas  State  College, 
where  egg  experts  have  found  that  a  ventilated  egg 
cooling  cave,  by  keeping  eggs  up  to  their  original 
high  quality,  adds  about  a  dollar  a  case  to  their 
value.  Such  a  cave  can  cut  18  degrees  from  out- 
door temperatures  in  July. 

★ 

TIPS  on  winter  storage  of  potatoes 
have  recently  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  During  the  first  2  weeks  of  stor- 
age, temperature  should  be  high  enough  for 
"healing"  skin  injuries  caused  by  digging.  This 
healing  is  important  in  retarding  later  possi- 
bility of  decay.  After  these  first  2  weeks,  at 
about  60°  F.  ,  temperature  should  be  kept  only  low 
enough  to  retard  sprouting. 

TESTS  carried  out  by  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  potatoes 
did  not  sprout  so  quickly  when  stored  with  fruit 
like  apples  or  pears.  This  method  of  preventing 
sprouting  has  its  undesirable  features,  however, 
because  fruit  loses  some  of  its  fine  flavor  when 
stored  with  potatoes.  Useful  suggestions  for 
safe  home  storing  of  a  number  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables appeared  in  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  Sep- 
tember 22,  1935. 

★ 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  North  Carolina,  is  the 
site  of  a  home  demonstration  curb  market  where 
country  women  bring  produce  to  sell  directly  to 
city  housewives.  A  modern  brick  building  with 
room  for  129  sellers,  the  market  provides  farm 
women  a  source  of  cash  income,  and  gives  urban 
consumers  a  chance  to  buy  produce  fresh  from  the 
farm.  According  to  the  North  Carolina  Extension 
Service,  this  is  the  largest  market  of  its  kind  in 
the  State. 
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Your  Food  Costs 

ETAIL  food  costs  returned  to  early  June  levels 
as  sharp  reductions  in  meat,  butter,  and 
fresh  vegetable  prices  caused  food  costs  to 
decline  over  2  percent  from  September  15  to  October 
13.  This  was  the  second  largest  monthly  cost 
decline  registered  this  year.  Fruit  and  vege- 
table prices  have  been  going  down  since  the  middle 
of  June  but  the  decline  in  meat  costs  was  the  first 
recorded  since  early  June,  while  the  drop  in  dairy 
costs  was  the  first  since  mid-May.  The  reduction 
in  costs  of  meats  and  fresh  vegetables  was  mainly 
a  seasonal  movement,  but  the  decline  in  butter 
prices  and  part  of  the  drop  in  green  vegetable 
prices  resulted  from  unusually  favorable  Septem- 
ber weather  conditions .  This  decline  brought  the 
present  cost  of  all  foods  closer  to  1935  levels, 
October  13  costs  being  only  3-g-  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  while  in  mid-August  and  mid-September 
costs  were  over  5  percent  higher  than  on  the 
corresponding  dates  a  year  ago. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  costs  again  regis- 
tered the  sharpest  price  decline  during  the 
monthly  period,  dropping  6  percent.  The  cost  of 
meats  as  a  group  went  down  3  percent,  while  dairy 
products  were  2  percent  lower.  These  changes 
brought  fruits  and  vegetables  back  to  April 
levels,  meats  to  early  July  levels,  and  dairy 
products  to  early  August  levels.  Eggs  were  the 
only  item  to  advance  substantially,  going  up 
6^  percent,  but  this  change  was  seasonal  and  egg 
prices  remained  slightly  below  prices  of  a  year 
ago.  Compared  with  this  time  in  1935,  dairy 
products  and  fruits  and  vegetables  were  the  only 
items  higher  in  price.  Cereals  and  bakery  prod- 
ucts were  1  percent  lower,  meats  6^  percent  lower, 
and  fats  and  oils  12|-  percent  lower. 

ON  October  13,  the  index  of  all  food 
costs  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics stood  at  82.8  percent  of  the  1923-25  aver- 
age, compared  with  79.  9  a  year  ago,  66.3  on  October 
15,  1932,  and  107.6  on  October  15,  1929. 

UNUSUALLY  favorable  September  weather 
caused  a  2-percent  improvement  in  crop  prospects 
and  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monthly 
pasture  improvements  on  record.  Feed  grain  pros- 
pects showed  some  slight  improvement,  but  since 
supplies  are  still  relatively  short,  marketings 
of  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs  were  heavy  in  Septem- 


and  Supplies 

ber  and  October  and  are  expected  to  continue  heavy 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  change  in  weather 
came  too  late  to  help  very  many  of  this  year's 
crops,  but  potato  prospects  increased  10,000,000 
bushels  or  3-|  percent  and  corn  crop  estimates  were 
raised  51,000,000  bushels  or  3  percent.  Substan- 
tial improvements  occurred  also  in  late  celery  and 
onions . 

MILK  production  per  cow  increased  from 
far  below  average  on  September  1  to  the  highest 
October  1  production  since  1928  as  a  result  of  the 
unusual  pasture  improvements.  Usually  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  declines  monthly  from  July  1  to 
December  1  and  with  smaller  milk  supplies  butter 
prices  go  up.  This  October  1,  milk  production 
showed  an  increase  over  September  1  for  the  first 
time  on  record  and  consequently  the  wholesale 
price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  dropped  over 
3  cents  a  pound  from  mid-September  to  mid— October. 

INCREASE  in  milk  production  and  lower 
butter  prices  appears  to  be  temporary,  for  with  the 
pasture  season  soon  over  and  feed  supplies  rela- 
tively short  and  selling  at  high  prices,  the  out- 
look is  for  low  milk  production  this  winter  and 
the  early  part  of  next  spring .  Low  milk  production 
coupled  with  low  storage  supplies  and  increased 
consumer  income  should  mean  further  advances  in 
butter  prices  this  winter. 

SEASONAL  low  point  in  potato  prices 
appears  to  have  been  reached  in  October  and  the 
outlook  is  for  prices  to  advance  until  next 
April.  The  upward  swing  in  potato  prices  during 
a  short-crop  year,  such  as  at  present,  commences  in 
October,  at  which  time  harvest  of  the  old  crop  is 
practically  complete  .  Old  potato  supplies  do  not 
move  into  consumption  as  soon  as  they  are  harvested, 
but  a  considerable  portion  is  stored  in  order  that 
supplies  may  be  available  until  the  new  crop  is 
harvested.  With  supplies  coming  from  storage, 
prices  keep  going  up  until  shipments  from  the  new 
crop  arrive  in  volume  early  in  April.  Because 
this  year's  late  potato  crop  is  the  smallest  since 
1926,  price  increases  during  the  winter  are  ex- 
pected to  be  sharper  than  usual  and  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  above  the  1935  level. 

FEDERALLY  inspected  slaughter  of  meat 
animals  registered  further  increases  during  Sep- 
tember and  was  considerably  larger  than  a  year  ago . 


A  CLOSE-UP  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
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Hogs  exhibited  the  heaviest  gain  over  last  year, 
slaughter  being  65  percent  larger.  Cattle  and 
calf  slaughter  was  of  record  size ,  being  25  percent 
larger.  While  lamb  slaughter  v/as  only  3  percent 
larger  it  was  the  first  month  since  March  in  which 
slaughter  was  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  The  out- 
look is  for  continued  heavy  slaughter  of  meat 
animals  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

SEPTEMBER  calf  slaughter  was  the  larg- 
est for  the  month  on  record  and  cattle  slaughter 
the  second  largest.  The  proportion  of  well- 
finished  cattle  in  the  total  slaughter  v/as  unusu- 
ally large  for  this  time  of  the  year.  However, 
supplies  of  well-finished  cattle  are  expected  to 
fall  off  sharply  after  the  beginning  of  November 
and  this  should  mean  price  advances  for  the  better 
grades.  Increased  consumer  incomes  which  have 
enabled  people  to  purchase  more  meat  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  keeping  cattle  prices  at  their 
present  level  in  spite  of  record  slaughter.  Dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  year  cattle  prices  are 
expected  to  be  maintained  at  September  levels  or  to 
exhibit  some  slight  increases. 

INCREASE  in  hog  slaughter  over  last 
September  was  greater  than  the  increases  recorded 
in  other  recent  months.  This  increase  in  numbers 
was  offset  in  part  by  an  18-pound  decline  from  a 
year  ago  in  the  average  weight  of  all  hogs  marketed 
in  major  markets.  High  corn  prices  and  a  short 
corn  crop  have  forced  marketing  of  spring  pigs  at 
much  lighter  weights  this  year. 

HOG  PRICES  decline  seasonally  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  and  this  year  the 
decline  appears  to  have  commenced  in  mid-Septem- 
ber. The  weekly  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago 
during  the  second  week  of  September  v/as  $10.26  per 
hundred  pounds,  the  peak  price  reached  this  sum- 
mer. By  the  third  week  in  October  prices  had 
dropped  to  $9.48  a  hundred.  Wholesale  prices  of 
both  fresh  and  cured  items  went  down  during  the 
last  half  of  September  and  the  first  three  weeks 
in  October  as  a  result  of  this  decline  in  live  hog 
prices.  Expected  increases  in  marketings  of  hogs 
should  cause  further  seasonal  price  declines  with 
the  lov/  point  in  live  hog  prices  probably  being 
attained  in  mid-November.  From  December  to  April 
the  price  movement  is  expected  to  be  upward. 

LANIB  supplies  during  September  were  of 
rather  poor  average  quality,  reflecting  the  ef- 
fects of  poor  pasture  conditions  early  this  year. 
Many  of  the  arrivals  were  of  light  weight  and  these 
were  sold  for  feeding  prospects  and  did  not  go  to 


packers  for  slaughter.  Because  of  the  seasonal 
increase  in  supplies,  prices  of  slaughter  lambs 
dropped  sharply  at  Chicago  during  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  and  the 
top  price  on  lamb  was  below  $9  for  the  first  time 
since  the  middle  of  1935.  Supplies  of  grass-fed 
lambs  are  expected  to  continue  relatively  large 
during  October  and  November  with  peak  movement  in 
October.  No  substantial  increases  or  decreases 
from  the  early  October  price  level  are  expected. 

VEGETABLE  prospects  improved  markedly 
during  September  and  production  of  most  crops  that 
will  be  marketed  this  fall  and  winter  is  expected 
to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The  major  increase 
over  a  year  ago  is  in  green  peas  and  snap  beans 
which  are  expected  to  be  30  to  35  percent  larger. 
Onions,  celery,  and  tomatoes  are  forecast  at  15  to 
20  percent  larger  and  lettuce  about  10  percent 
larger.  Spinach  prospects  are  slightly  below  a 
year  ago  while  carrot  production  is  estimated  to 
be  down  27  percent. 

RECORD  grapefruit  supplies  are  fore- 
cast for  1936.  This  year's  crop  of  27.6  million 
bushels  is  expected  to  be  6  million  bushels  above 
the  previous  peak  reached  in  1934.  Large  increase 
in  production  is  due  to  a  rapid  expansion  in  bear- 
ing acreage  and  unusually  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions in  Florida  and  Texas.  Florida  grapefruit 
shipments  are  heaviest  from  January  to  April  while 
peak  shipment  from  Texas  is  reached  in  January. 

SERVICING  RURAL  CONSUMERS 

[Continued  from  page  6] 

hold  accounts.  Last  year  over  25,000  rural  home- 
makers  kept  home  accounts  according  to  a  recom- 
mended plan,  18,000  families  budgeted  expenditures 
in  relation  to  income.  These  accounts  proved 
valuable  in  guiding  family  spending  and  in 
indicating  budget  leaks.  Home  demonstration 
agents  helped  housewives  interpret  their  accounts 
so  that  they  might  utilize  the  income  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  coming  year. 

OVER  25  percent  of  the  homemakers  who 
made  substantial  changes  in  their  homemaking 
practices  as  a  result  of  home  demonstration  work 
in  1935  were  from  nonfarm  homes.  Six  cities — 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  ,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota — con- 
tinue to  carry  out  home  demonstration  programs 
begun  during  the  World  War  to  conserve  food  sup- 
plies. In  Minneapolis  300  homemakers  in  19 
groups  last  year  conducted  an  8-month  project  in 
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consumer  buying  under  the  supervision  of  the 
urban  home  demonstration  agent. 

CONSUMER  lessons  in  this  better  buying 
course  were  on  marketing  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
getting  the  most  for  the  meat  dollar,  stretching 
the  clothing  dollar,  money  management,  buying 
furniture  and  household  equipment,  buying  bedding 
and  household  linens,  wise  buying  of  staple  foods, 
and  making  the  house  a  home.  Specialists  of  the 
agricultural  college  staged  meat-cutting  and 
meat-cookery  demonstrations  for  the  group  mem- 
bers . 

RURAL  homemakers  not  receiving  but 
desiring  this  consumer  service  can  ask  the  county 
agricultural  agent  or  any  member  of  the  State 
home  economics  extension  staff  for  information. 
The  extent  to  which  women  are  interested  and  the 
amount  of  money  available  from  State  and  county 
sources  are  considered  in  meeting  requests  for  a 
home  demonstration  agent. 

A  TIP  TO  POULTRY  CONSUMERS 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

goods.  This  meant,  among  other  things.  Govern- 
ment inspection  for  wholesomeness  of  the  poultry 
before  it  went  into  the  cans.  Poultry,  to  meet 
this  requirement,  must  be  free  from  disease,  and 
otherwise  fit  in  every  way  for  human  consumption. 
About  25  million  pounds  of  poultry  now  pass  U.  S. 
Government  inspection  every  year. 

GRADING  is  another  voluntary  service 
offered  by  the  Government.  Some  dealers  handle 
Goverment-graded  poultry  all  the  time,  others 
only  when  their  customers  make  special  demand 
for  it.  Grading  is  usually  done  at  packing 
houses  on  request  of  the  packer  who  pays  a  small 
fee  for  the  service  of  an  official  grader.  Around 
22  million  pounds  of  poultry  per  year  are  now 
Government  graded.  Retail  butchers  who  want  to 
sell  Government-graded  poultry  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment-graded meat,  can  either  send  the  request  back 
to  their  wholesalers ,  or  ask  for  the  service  direct 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Bureau 
has  set  up  a  number  of  specifications  for  U.  S. 
standards  and  grades  on  various  kinds  of  poultry. 

"U.  S.  PRIME"  or  Grade  A,  and  "U.  S. 
Choice",  or  Grade  B,  are  the  two  most  common 
Government  grades  of  poultry  on  the  market. 
Difference  between  A  and  B  is  largely  a  matter  of 
appearance  and  degree  of  fleshing.  Grade  B 
birds   are   also   allowed  certain  minor  surface 


defects  like  a  few  scattered  pinfeathers,  slight 
flesh  or  skin  bruises,  or  a  dented  breast  bone. 

MARKED  improvement  in  poultry  breeding 
throughout  the  country  may  come  from  the  work  of 
the  "National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan."  Since 
July  1,  1935,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  admin- 
istering this  plan  in  cooperation  with  State 
authorities.  Final  goals  include  better  hatch- 
ing eggs,  baby  chicks,  breeding  stocks,  and 
market  products. 

BONE  BUILDER  NO.  1 

[Concluded  from  page  13] 

Study  showed  that  children  could  not  use  the 
calcium  of  vegetables  with  the  same  effective- 
ness as  they  used  the  calcium  of  milk.  The 
children  in  the  test  cut  their  milk  quota  by 
half  and  instead  ate  enough  of  carrots  and  spinach 
to  supply  the  equivalent  amount  of  calcium. 
But  the  tests  showed  that  they  were  not  getting 
the  same  value  from  the  calcium  of  the  vegetables 
that  they  had  had  from  the  milk.  The  scientists 
concluded  that  though  children  should  have  plenty 
of  vegetables,  they  should  have  them  in  addi- 
tion to  plenty  of  milk  and  not  instead  of  the 
milk . 

TESTS  show  that  children  use  about  twice 
as  much  calcium  each  day  as  grown  people  need. 
But  on  customary  American  diets,  even  grown  people 
need  to  take  special  care  to  get  enough  calcium 
into  the  menu . 

MILK  is  far  and  away  the  richest  source 
of  calcium  among  the  usual  foods  we  eat.  This  in- 
cludes all  forms  of  milk — fresh,  dried,  skimmed, 
and  canned.  Cheese,  since  it  is  so  concentrated  a 
form  of  milk,  is  richest  of  all,  pound  for  pound. 
Greens  like  beet,  dandelion,  turnip,  mustard, 
kale,  collards,  and  tendergreens  are  especially 
high  in  calcium.  Broccoli,  chard,  cauliflower, 
and  green  cabbage  are  in  the  same  rich  class. 

CHEAP  sources  of  calcium  show  up  in  the 
charts  comparing  what  a  penny  will  buy  in  different 
nutrients,  in  the  August  24  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS ' 
GUIDE.  Headliners  were  cheese  and  milk,  dried 
beans,  molasses,  bread  made  with  milk,  carrots, 
spinach,  prunes,  and  oranges. 

PICTURES  illustrating  the  article  were 
reproduced  from  one  ofasetofll  nutrition  posters 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  50  cents. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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COMES  the  germ  of  a  new  fea- 
ture in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
by  way  of  a  letter  from  a  North 
Dakota  high  school  teacher: 

"I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the 
lesson  plan  I  made  out  of  the  Sep- 
tember 7  issue.  My  Vocational 
Agriculture  students  enjoy  this 
work  with  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
very  much.  They  feel  as  I  do  that 
it  is  made  up  of  very  worthwhile 
material  for  every  farm  home  .  .  ." 

ENCLOSED  with  the  letter 
came  this  series  of  questions 
which  readers  who  remember  the 
September  7  CONSUMERS  '  GUIDE  will 
be  able  to  answer: 

What  is  the  goal  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board? 

What  would  happen  if  food 
supplies  were  overestimated? 

Underestimated? 

What  is  the  value  of  unbiased 
and  dependable  crop  reports? 

When  did  the  Government  re- 
porting of  food  supplies  begin? 

Give  briefly  the  details  of 
getting  out  a  crop  report. 

What  three  useful  purposes 
have  these  reports  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer? 

What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween cocoa  and  chocolate? 

How  is  chocolate  made? 

How  is  cocoa  made? 

Who  governs  the  standards  of 
purity  for  our  foods? 

What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween sweet  chocolate  and  milk 
chocolate? 

What  is  real  malted  milk? 

What  is  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  doing 
about  the  flavor  of  bread? 

What  factors  did  these  chem- 
ists check  up  on  in  the  bread? 

How  did  the  tasters  do  their 
tasting? 

What  does  Secretary  Wallace 
say  the  farmer  owes  the  consumer? 


What  does  he  say  the  con- 
sumer owes  the  farmer? 

What  is  a  crop  meter? 

What  did  you  learn  from  the 
article  "Body  Builders"? 

What  was  changed  in  the 
recipes  for  making  angel  food 
cake  so  as  to  bake  it  successfully 
at  high  altitudes? 

Which  has  the  more  Vitamin 
"C",  tomato  j  uice  or  orange  j  uice? 

What  would  the  above  in- 
formation "mean  to  the  buyer  in 
dollars  and  cents? 

How  does  the  price  of  "all 
foods"  on  August  15,  1932,  com- 
pare with  the  price  of  "all  foods" 
on  August  18,  1936? 

How  does  the  August  18,  1936, 
price  of  eggs  compare  with  the 
price  of  eggs  August  15,  1929? 

What  happened  to  the  price 
of  dairy  products  between  August 
1935,  and  August  1936? 

What  percent  did  the  price 
of  fresh  vegetables  decline  from 
June  16  this  year  until  August  18 
this  year? 

What  foods  went  up  in  price 
between  June  16  and  August  18  of 
this  year? 

What  story  do  the  pictures 
on  pages  14  and  15  tell  you? 

ACCEPTING  this  reader's 
successful  use  of  study  questions 
as  a  pointer  to  a  department  that 
might  prove  valuable  to  other 
groups  v;ho  use  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  for  reference,  we  present 
here  a  list  of  questions  based  on 
information  in  this  issue  of  the 
GUIDE.  After  this,  you  will  find 
a  series  of  these  questions  on 
the  back  page  of  each  issue: 

What  are  the  prospects  for 
supplies  of  different  kinds  of 
holiday  poultry  this  season? 

Are  prices  likely  to  be 
higher  than  they  were  last  year? 

What  is  the  trend  in  turkey 
production?  In  weight  of  tur- 
keys on  the  market? 


Is  there  very  much  differ- 
ence in  food  value  as  between  one 
bird  and  another? 

How  can  a  consumer  decide 
which  bird  would  be  cheapest  in 
terms  of  actual  edible  meat  per 
dollar  spent? 

How  can  you  be  sure  of  qual- 
ity in  poultry? 

Is  it  hard  to  find  good  cran- 
berries? What  is  the  supply 
situation  this  year? 

What  food  values  do  we  find 
in  cranberries?  Celery?  Brus- 
sels sprouts?  Turnips? 

How  do  you  select  good  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  celery,  and  turnips 
on  the  market? 

Which  comes  first — making 
a  budget  or  keeping  accounts? 

What  procedure  would  you 
advise  for  a  family  having  trouble 
making  income  cover  essential 
needs? 

What  arguments  would  you 
advance  in  favor  of  keeping  ac- 
counts? 

Is  there  any  point  in  having 
more  than  one  person  concerned  in 
the  family  finances? 

What  information  must  a 
family  have  in  order  to  build  a 
workable  budget? 

Where  can  a  family  get  help 
in  keeping  accounts  and  making  a 
budget? 

In  selecting  a  grapefruit, 
what  importance  would  you  give 
color?  Weight? 

For  what  food  values  would  a 
dietitian  use  grapefruit  in  the 
diet?  How  does  canned  grape- 
fruit compare  with  fresh  in  this 
respect? 

Why  is  grading  a  good  thing 
for  grapefruit  grower,  distribu- 
tor, and  consumer? 

What  are  some  of  the  impor- 
tant jobs  phosphorus  does  in  the 
body? 

Why  is  milk  recommended  so 
highly  by  nutrition  experts  for 
bone  building?  How  much  should 
a  growing  person  have  each  day? 
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IRDS   flew  out  of  reach  of 


many  consumers'  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  tables  last  year,  but 
this  year  they're  coming  closer 

in  large  flocks.  Forecasters  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  say  that  we'll  probably  have  heavy 
supplies  of  poultry  this  year,  and  that  prices  of 
most  kinds  will  be  below  the  prices  we  paid  a 
year  ago . 

THIS  INCREASE,  which  was  explained  in 
general  in  the  last  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  tends  to 
bring  low  prices  with  it .  But  another  factor  that 
helps  to  lift  or  lower  food  prices  is  consumer 
income  .  This  year  consumers  in  general  are  better 
able  to  pay  for  poultry  than  they  were  last  year, 
so  prices  of  poultry  receive  a  certain  check  in 


More  fun  and  food  value 
for  money  spent  is  the 
doiible  ^oal  of  consumers 
who  make  wise  plans  and 
purchases  for  holiday  meals. 


their  downward  slide.  Measur- 
ing the  net  effect  of  these  forces 
consumers  stand  to  gain  on  both 
counts:  The  prices  will  average 
lower  than  last  year's,   and  most  consumers  are 
better  able  to  pay  them,   according  to  the  best 
calculations  of  the  Government  economists. 

TURKEYS  lead  the  field  of  boosted  pro- 
duction. They  will  come  to  market  20  million 
strong  this  year  if  present  prospects  hold  good. 
That  figure  sets  an  all-time  high  for  a  year's 
marketing  of  turkeys,  beating  the  record  produc- 
tions of  1932  and  1933  by  a  million  birds  and 
running  5  million  ahead  of  last  year. 

REASONS  go  into  turkey  history.  It 
used  to  be  a  tricky,  hazardous  job  to  bring  a  brood 
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of  turkeys  to  marketing  age.  But  as  scientists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  added  their  research  to  the 
lore  of  the  farm  and  trade,  turkey  raising  became 
more  of  a  business  and  less  of  a  gamble.  Farmers 
who  had  not  been  willing  to  take  such  risks  before 
have  started  raising  turkeys  in  the  last  few  years. 
Some  just  added  turkeys  as  a  sideline.  But  many 
more  have  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  and 
chosen  turkey  eggs  to  fill  it.  To  add  the  finish- 
ing favorable  touch,  this  year's  drought  was  an 
ill  wind  that  blew  turkey  raisers  some  good,  along 
with  the  difficulties  of  high  feed  prices,  for 
turkeys  thrive  on  dry  weather. 

EACH  consumer's  quota  of  this  year's 
crop  of  turkeys,  if  they  were  all  divided  up  into 
equal  shares,  would  be  almost  one-sixth  of  a 
turkey.  But  one-sixth  of  a  turkey  may  not  weigh 
so  much  this  year  as  it  might  have  in  former  years. 


plies  of  heavier  roasting  chickens  will  probably 
be  under  last  year's  figures. 

DUCKS  and  geese  will  likely  be  here  in 
larger  numbers  at  lower  prices  than  last  year's, 
though  this  can  be  estimated  only  roughly  since 
they  represent  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try's poultry  production  that  regular  checks  on 
supplies  are  not  made  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

DECISIONS  as  to  which  bird  to  buy  for  the 
holiday  dinner  depend  on  two  factors — economy  and 
taste.  In  food  value,  no  definite  differences 
have  been  established  between  different  kinds  of 
poultry.  All  lean  poultry  meat  has  been  accred- 
ited with  an  excellent  rating  in  Vitamins  B  and  G, 
and  a  good  rating  for  the  pellagra-preventing 
factor.  Like  other  lean  meat,  it  is  a  superior 
source  of  protein,  and  is  rich  in " phosphorus. 
The  dark  meat  of  poultry  is  also  rich  in  iron. 


Examining  turkeys  to  establish  their  quality  grade  in  the  live  state. 


Turkeys  will  come  to  market  lighter  than  usual. 
Experts  give  two  reasons  for  that.  One  is  that 
consumers  have  been  begging  for  small  turkeys  to 
fit  into  small  roasting  pans  for  small  families  in 
small  apartments.  Another  is,  of  course,  the 
high  cost  of  feed  supplies  which  followed  the 
drought  and  forced  the  farmer  to  send  his  poultry 
to  market  younger  and  smaller  than  usual. 

CHICKENS  weighing  less  than  4^  pounds 
promise  to  be  more  plentiful  this  fall  than  last 
fall,   with  correspondingly  lower  prices.  Sup- 


ECONOMY  presents  some  interesting 
considerations  to  the  bird  chooser.  On  page 
6  we  reprint  a  table  showing  the  percentage 
of  actual  eating  meat  in  the  weight  of  different 
kinds  of  poultry.  This  table  can  form  only  a 
rough  basis  for  calculations,  because  breed, 
age,  feeding,  and  care  all  play  a  part  in  the 
proportion  of  meat  to  bone  in  each  individual 
bird.  But  this  is  the  best  average  estimate 
made  by  a  noted  poultry  researcher  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

TO  FIGURE  out  what  you  would  be  pay- 
ing for  the  edible  meat  on  each  bird,  divide 
the  price  per  pound  for  the  dressed  (but  not 
drawn)  bird  in  the  market  by  the  percentage  of 
edible  meat  the  table  shows  for  that  bird. 
Using  this  method  last  year  during  the  holidays 
on  the  prices  quoted  by  Washington  marketmen 
for  the  different  birds,  we  found  that  the  edible 
meat  on  a  goose  turned  out  to  be  the  cheapest  meat 
of  all.     Duck  ran  a  close  second.     The  price  of  a 
pound  of  edible  meat  of  hen,  cheapest  of  all  chick- 
ens, turned  out  to  be  almost  9  cents  a  pound  more 
than  duck,   and  fattened  roasters  still  higher. 
Then  came  turkey,  getting  into  the  upper  brackets 
of  edible  meat  cost,  and  just  above  it  stood  the 
meat  on  the  unfattened  roasting  chicken.  Highest 
of  all  was  capon,  its  high  original  price  offset- 
ting its  high  percentage  of  edible  meat.  There 
was  a  difference  of  almost  30  cents  a  pound  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  edible  meat  on  goose  and 
on  capon. 
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COUNTING  goose  as 
your  best  bet  for  economy  may 
still  be  wrong,  even  if  the  rel- 
ative cost  of  the  different 
meats  should  be  the  same  this 
year.  Some  families  cannot 
afford  to  buy  as  many  pounds  of 
any  poultry  meat  as  they  must 
buy  when  they  get  a  whole  goose . 
Duck,  which  last  year  figured 
only  5^  cents  more  per  pound  of 
edible  meat,  may  prove  a  better 
buy  because  it  need  not  mean  so 
many  pounds.  Take  into  ac- 
count, too,  the  amount  of  fat  on 
different  kinds  of  poultry. 
These  figures  include  fat  as 
part  of  the  edible  meat.  In 
the  case  of  goose,  for  instance, 
much  more  weight  melts  out  as 

grease  than  in  chicken  and  turkey.  Whether  or 
not  this  goose  grease  can  be  utilized  comes  into 
your  calculations.  A  point  to  remember  about 
turkeys  is  that  among  the  toms,  or  male  turkeys, 
the  bigger  the  bird  the  more  flesh  in  proportion 
to  bone.  But  for  families  who  wish  smaller  tur- 
keys, the  turkey  hen  is  likely  to  be  a  better 
bargain  in  its  ratio  of  flesh  to  bone.  Once  the 
decision  is  made  as  to  which  bird  to  buy,  the  next 
job  is  to  get  the  best  quality  of  its  class  for 
your  money. 

QUALITY  marks  are  practically  the  same 
for  all  types  of  poultry,  making  necessary  allow- 
ances for  the  different  classes  of  poultry.  Con- 
sumers can  buy  both  chicken  and  turkey  under 
Government  grade  marks,  and  grades  are  being 
developed  for  geese  and  ducks. 


TOP  GRADE,  U.  S.  Special  or  Grade  AA,  in 
both  turkey  and  chicken  calls  for  "young  fine- 
grained, sof  t-meated  birds  with  broad  full-fleshed 
breast,  the  entire  carcass  fully  covered  with  fat 
and  with  skin  soft  and  glossy  lying  close  to  the 
flesh.  Must  be  well-bled,  well-dressed,  free  of 
pinfeathers  and  have  empty  crop.  No  flesh  or  skin 
bruises  allowed,  and  only  slight  abrasions, 
or  discolorations  permitted,  none  of  which  shall 
be  on  the  breast.  No  crooked  breasts  or  other 
deformities  allowed  ..."  Of  course,  consumers 
seldom  find  this  top  grade  on  the  market.  U.  S. 
Prime  or  Grade  A  is  the  highest  of  the  customary 
commercial  gradings.     U.  S.  Choice  or  Grade  B,  and 


Science  has  shown  the  way  to  bring  young  turkeys  up  safely  and  now  more  and  more 
farmers  are  adding  their  share  to  the  milhons  on  the  market. 


U.  S.  Commercial  or  Grade  C,  are  downward  modifi- 
cations of  these  standards. 

FIXINGS  come  next  on  the  holiday  market 
list.  Supplies  of  some  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
the  holiday  tradition  are  higher  than  usual,  some 
lower.  The  wise  consumer  will  try  to  design  the 
menu  to  include  the  ones  in  high  supply  with  their 
tendency  toward  lower  prices. 

CRANBERRIES  always  hit  their  year's 
high  for  volume  in  November.  This  year  about 
515,000  barrels  will  probably  go  to  market.  That 
is  a  little  less  than  last  year's  crop  and  65,000 
barrels  below  average.  The  wholesale  price  of 
cranberries  during  late  October  was  $1  per  barrel 
higher  than  last  year  at  the  same  time. 

QUALITY  is  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  in 
the  bulk  of  the  cranberries  on  the  market.  Credit 
goes  to  the  farmers'  cooperatives  in  New  England 
which  produce  the  major  part  of  the  supply  and 
market  it  under  strict  grade  regulations.  High 
quality  cranberries  are  firm,  plump,  fresh-look- 
ing, with  a  high  shine  .  The  experts  advise  consumers 
to  look  out  for  the  dull  soft  ones,  or  those  that  are 
shriveled.  If  they  look  wet,  try  to  discover 
v/hether  this  is  because  they  have  j  ust  been  removed 
from  cold  storage.  That  kind  of  dampness  does  not 
indicate  poor  quality  and  soon  disappears.  But 
moisture  caused  by  injury  or  damage  may  mean  cran- 
berries that  are  tough,  leathery,  and  sticky,  with 
discolored  flesh.  The  color  and  size  depend  more 
on  the  variety  of  cranberry  than  on  its  quality. 
Of  the  common  varieties  the  small  dark  red  ones 
are  a  bit  sweeter  than  the  large  bright  red  kinds. 
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FLAVOR  of  cranberries  can  be  changed 
and  extended  by  combining  them  with  oranges  in  a 
relish.  Just  grind  up  one  whole  orange,  skin  and 
all,  with  one  pound  of  cranberries,  in  the  food 
chopper,  and  add  sweetening  to  taste,  either  sugar 
or  honey.  This  can  be  stored  in  the  refrigerator 
for  use  with  any  meat. 
Nutrition  experts  advise 
against  leaving  it  in  an 
open  container,  since  expo- 
sure to  air  is  fatal  to 
Vitamin  C,  which  is  an  im- 
portant vitamin  contribu- 
tion of  both  cranberries  and 
oranges  to  the  diet. 


ORANGES  and 
grapefruit,  to  end  and  start 
the  meal,  are  both  due  to 
arrive  on  the  market  in 
extra  high  supply  this  year . 
Citrus  fruit  taken  all  to- 
gether promises  the  biggest 
crop  on  record.  This  time 
of  year  sees  the  shipments 
starting  to  mount  to  their 
winter-time  highs.  For 
details  on  grapefruit  see 
the  article,  "Grapefruit 
Season  is  Here",  on  page  11 
of  this  issue. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EDIBLE  MEAT* 

TO  DRESSED  WEIGHT** 

Bird  Percentage 

Roasting  chickens  (fattened)  .  .  . 

63.07 

Roasting  chickens  (unfattened) . 

56.86 

Broilers  (fattened)  

60.73 

Broilers  (unfattened)  

54.27 

Capons  (fattened)  

67.46 

Hens  (fattened)  

64.22 

Ducks  

60.17 

Geese  

65.07 

Turkeys  

66.53 

Squab  pigeons  

73.94 

Squab  guineas  

60.25 

*  Edible  meat  means  all  of  the  drawn  bird  in- 

cluding heart,  liver,  and  gizzard,  but  with  the 

bones  removed. 

*'  Dressed  weight  is  of  bird  plucked  an 

id  bled 

but  not  drawn. 

which  have  been  rising  for  years  in  American  popu- 
larity, will  be  the  smallest  since  1922,  only  one- 
third  of  last  year's  extra  big  crop,  and  about 
one-half  the  average  production  from  1928  to  1932. 
But  the  "carry-over"  stock  from  last  year  will  go 
some  distance  toward  balancing  this  cut.  Almonds, 

on  the  down  grade  in  popu- 
larity from  first  place  in 
America's  affection,  hit 
their  lowest  mark  since  1929 
in  supplies.  Of  walnuts 
we  will  have  a  crop  8,000 
tons  above  average,  but 
12,000  tons  below  the  big 
crop  of  last  year. 


FRUIT  SUPPLIES  in  general  are  likely  to 
be  short  this  year,  with  the  average  pulled  far 
down  by  the  deep  cut  in  the  apple  crop  and  not  quite 
balanced  by  the  record  crop  of  citrus  fruits  in 
store  for  us.  This  year's  grape  crop  will  not  be 
quite  so  hard  hit  as  the  apple  crop  but  it  will  not 
match  last  year's  or  the  average  per  capita  supply 
for  the  last  few  years.  (For  more  details  on 
grapes  and  apples,  see  the  article,  "On  Autumn 
Market  Lists",  in  the  October  5,  1936,  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE) .  Raisins,  naturally,  will  suffer  along 
with  fresh  grapes.  We  will  probably  have  consid- 
erably less  than  last  year  and  than  the  average 
supply.  Prices  of  both  grapes  and  raisins  will  be 
higher  than  last  year. 

NUTS,  filling  in  the  chinks  on  the  fruit 
centerpiece,  add  concentrated  nourishment  to  the 
menu.  (For  buying  and  nutrition  tips  see  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  February  24,  1936. )  Supplies 
are  sure  to  be  low  this  year,  and  the  prospect  is 
for  higher  prices.     This  year's  crop  of  pecans. 


CHESTNUTS  to 
stuff  the  bird  will  not  be 
affected  by  our  low  Ameri- 
can nut  crop,  since  they  all 
come  in  from  abroad.  Con- 
sumers can  best  decide  on 
chestnut  purchases  by 
studying  the  prices  in  the 
market  as  the  holiday  ap- 
proaches. The  chief  shop- 
ping hazard  is  the  worm. 

VEGETABLES  which 
customarily  find  a  place  on 
the    Thanksgiving  market 
are  not   far  off  in  price 
from  last  year's  prices.   Parsnips  will  be  a  little 
higher,  Brussels  sprouts  about  the  same,  Hubbard 
squash  slightly  lower,   and  turnips  and  celery 
decidedly  below  last  year's  prices.  Pumpkins, 
which  sometimes  interchange  with  squash  in  the 
pie  position,  may  be  a  little  higher  in  price  than 
last  year,  but  much  depends  on  the  local  market 
and  the  demand.    White  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes 
are  both  short  in  supply  this  year,  as  explained 
in  recent  issues   of  the   CONSUMERS'   GUIDE,  and 
prices  are  up. 

CELERY  ranks  highest  for  appetite  ap- 
peal, since  it  rates  only  fair  as  a  source  of 
Vitamins  B  and  C  and  good  as  a  source  of  calcium. 
The  supply,  which  promises  to  be  plentiful  this 
season,  comes  partly  from  late  crops  of  the  North 
and  early  crops  in  California.  In  the  late  group 
of  States,  production  seems  to  be  about  one-sixth 
bigger  than  last  year's  crop.  It  is  too  early  to 
tell  exactly  how  much  will  come  from  California 
but  estimates  point  to  acreage  about  one-third 

[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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Keeping  Consumer  Accounts 
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^  ACCOUNTS 


Miowin^  "w^erethe  pennies  is 
a  first  step  to  making  them 
farther  Here  are  some  easy 
steps  to  better  home  accounting. 


I  PENDING  the  family  income  is  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  of  the  home.  Your  fam- 
ily's level  of  living  depends  both  on  how  much 
income  you  have  and  how  much  "living"  you  buy  with 
this  income.  The  latter  depends  only  partly  on 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services .  To  no  small  extent 
it  depends  on  how  wisely  you  spend.  By  getting 
pennies  to  buy  the  things  that  serve  your  needs 
efficiently  and  without  waste  you  can  actually 
increase  your  real  income. 
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WISE  spending  depends  upon  a  standard 
for  measuring  your  needs.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
measuring  needs  is  to  measure  habits.  Day  to  day 
home  accounts  can  both  give  you  your  habit  picture, 
and  furnish  a  guide  for  planning  future  spending. 
They  can  help  in  spotting  unnecessary  leaks,  in 
showing  up  haphazard  buying,  which  rob  you  of  the 
chance  of  success  as  a  money  manager.  Keeping 
accounts,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  consumer  wisdom.  The  next  step  is  using 
the  accounts  you  keep.  Consumer  accounts  are  a 
means  to  an  end.     The  end  is  to  spend  wisely. 
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FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  IN  4  CITIES 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
1934-1935 

NUMBER   OF  FAMILIES    STUDIED   195 

AVERAGE    NUMBER   OF  MEMBERS  IN  ECONOMIC  FAMILY*  3-49 

TOTAL    ANNUAL    EXPENDITURES  $1,297 

FOOD   3  0.9% 

CLOTHING      I  1  4<7o 

HOUSING   12  8To 

HOUSEHOLD   OPERATION   I  3  4  =70 

FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT   4  3% 

TRANSPORTATION   -  1  L  0  To 

PERSONAL   CARE   2  I  To 

MEDICAL  CARE  -  ---  3.9<7o 

RECREATION    AND  EDUCATION   5.6% 

OTHER    ITEMS     4.6% 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  100.0% 


SPECIALISTS  in 
the    Bureau  of 
Home  Economics, 
with    years  of 
experience  in  helping  homemakers 
keep    accounts,    give    you  simple 
rules  for  home  accounting.  First, 
make  your  ovm.  account  book.  Any 
5—  or  10— cent  note  book  measuring 
16  inches  when  opened  flat  will  do. 
Open  the  note  book  so  that  you  have 
the   first  two   full  pages  before 
you.     Rule  the  columns  starting  at 
the  left.     Make  the  first  column 
1  inch,  the  second  column  3 
inches,    and  then  16  col- 
umns,   each   column  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 

LABEL    the  col- 
umns,   abbreviating  where 
necessary:      Date;  Items 
purchased;  Food;  Household 
operations;  Automobile  and 
other  transportation; 
Clothing;  Personal  expend- 
itures; Housing;  Furnish- 
ings; Medical  care;  Educa- 
tion;   Recreation;  Gifts, 
church,     welfare;  Insur- 
ance,  savings,   investment;  Debts 
paid;  Total  daily  expense;  Source 
of  income;  Amount  received. 

NO  HARD  and  fast  rule 
can  be  set  up  concerning  what 
scheme  you  should  use  in  classify- 
ing income  and  expenditures,  or 
what  should  be  the  main  item 
classes.  These  subdivisions  are 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  for  use  by  farm  families . 
For  the  most  part  they  are  adapt- 
able to  use  by  city  consumers. 

RURAL  or  small  town  fam- 
ily account-keeping  problems  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  the  city  families . 
On  the  farm,  part  of  the  living  is 
furnished  in  noncash  products, 
such  as  food  and  fuel.  Garden 
products  are  often  available  to 
the  small  town  family.  These 
facts  should  be  given  considera- 
tion by  placing  a  money  value  on 


AN     ECONOMIC    FAMILY    CONSISTS    OF    PERSONS     DEPENDENT    ON    ONE    POOLED  INCOME. 


»LL     fISUBES     FROy     THE     BUREAU     OF     LABOR  STATISTICS 


the  products  used,  and  by  adding  this 
to  total  food  expenses  when  computing 
the  value  of  family  living  for  the 
month  or  year. 


SUPPOSE  you  are  a  city  con- 
sumer starting  a  home  account.  Get 
your  grocery  list  for  today,  add  it  up. 
and  put  that  total  along  with  any  other 
expenditure  for  food,  in  the  "Food" 
column.  Also  include  any  meals  pur- 
chased away  from  home.  Place  in  the 
appropriate  columns  other  sums  you  have 
spent  during  the  day.  Payments  made 
for  utilities — telephone,  gas,  light, 
water — are  recorded  under  household 
operation  along  with  all  other  expendi- 
tures for  running  the  house.  Money 
given  to  individual  members  of  the  fam- 
ily to  spend  for  their  personal  care, 
recreation,  or  for  "treats"  is  entered 

under  "Personal  expenditures."    This  ^ 

Une  aim 

might  include  barber  and  beauty-shop 
services,  cosmetics,  candy,  smoking 
supplies,  watch  repairs.  Rent  can  be  recorded 
under  "Housing."  If  you  own  your  own  home*  the 
"Housing"  column  includes  expenditures  for  house 
repairs  and  minor  improvements.  Under  furnishings 
record  fire  insurance  and  taxes  on  furniture  and 
equipment;  repairs  on  furnishings;  and  laundry 
or  cleaning  equipment  purchased. 

NO  ENTRIES  should  be  made  for  goods 
bought  on  credit  until  payment  is  made.  Then 
the  amount^should  be  entered  as  any  other  cash 
payment.  Payment  of  a  general  store  bill  that 
includes  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  should  be  recorded  as 
expenditures  for  these  items. 

ALL  expenditures  now  entered,  get  the 
daily  total  by  adding  the  columns  across.  Record 
this  under  "Total  expense." 

FOR  2  WEEKS  or  a  month  keep  on  recording 
your  expenditures  in  much  this  same  way.  Consider 
this  as  a  trial  period  and  make  plans  for  improving 
your  account  book  and  technique .  You  might  wish 
to  keep  some  items  in  more  detail.  For  one  thing 
you  can  keep  a  clothing  and  personal  expenditure 
record  for  each  member  of  the  family.  In  the 
back  of  the  book  set  up  a  sheet  for  each  of  these 
items  of  expense.  Rule  columns,  one  for  each 
member  of  the   family.     There   is  still  another 


.e  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  is  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  of  food. 

way.  If  you  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  one  of  the 
girls,  enter  the  item  under  clothing  as  before, 
placing  her  initial  after  the  entry.  If  Johnnie 
gets  a  haircut,  enter  the  expenditure  under  "Per- 
sonal" with  the  letter  "J."  At  the  end  of  the 
month  or  year,  you  can  go  back  through  your  account 
book  and  get  totals  for  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily a  help  to  future  planning. 

AFTER  the  trial  period  is  over  and  you 
are  convinced  that  you  can  keep  accounts  con- 
sistently, plan  a  surprise  on  the  family.  The 
first  of  the  month  would  make  a  good  time  to  turn 
the  account  book  into  a  cooperative  effort.  Plan 
your  surprise  for  the  last  night  of  the  month. 
Before  clearing  away  the  dinner  dishes  get  the 
family  settled  back  in  their  dining  room  chairs 
and  show  them  what  you  have  been  doing.  Show 
them  how  much  the  family  spends  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, rent,  in  comparison  with  family  income. 
Then  tell  them  that  they  are  all  going  to  take  a 
hand  in  this  money  management  game. 

"KEEPER  of  the  accounts"  might  be 
the  family  member  who  best  likes  arithmetic. 
The  head  of  the  household  can  help  by  reporting 
the  expenditures  for  the  car,  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  house  and  yard,  and  by  fixing  a  "business 
center"  for  the  account  keeper.  A  definite  place 
to  keep  the  account  book,  cash  slips  and  pencils 
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is  another  maj  or  rule  laid  down  by  home  economists  . 
A  desk  is  best  but  a  shelf  will  do.  You  can't 
keep  everything  behind  the  kitchen  clock.  Keep 
daily  expenditure  slips  on  a  spindle  so  you  will 
know  where  to  find  them  when  ready  to  make  the 
entries. 

ENTERING  these  daily  records  regularly 
is  another  important  rule.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  person  designated  to  keep  the  accounts 
can  add  up  the  daily  totals  and  transfer  these  to 
similar  columns  in  the  monthly  summary  set  up  in 
the  back  of  your  account  book.  Monthly  totals 
can  quickly  be  turned  into  an  annual  summary. 

ONCE  the  family  spending  record  is  well 
organized,  try  cooperatively  to  set  up  a  financial 
plan  for  the  next  month — a  goal  to  work  toward. 
First  consider  what  changes  should  be  made  in  your 
ways  of  spending.  Whether  you  decide  to  change 
expenditures  or  keep  them  the  same,  there  should 
be  an  appraisal  of  how  wisely  the  family  has  spent 
its  income.  By  saving  here  and  there,  by  follow- 
ing wise  buying  guides  you  will  find  a  new  interest 
in  becoming  a  better  consumer.  Look  through  your 
issues  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  and  find  those 
stories  that  will  help  you  plan  your  spending. 

MONEY  PLANS  for  the  full  year  come  next 
in  order.  Expenditures  should  be  planned  before 
spending  begins  .  On  the  basis  of  your  accumulated 
experience  in  keeping  accounts  you  are  ready  to 
begin  budgeting.  By  budgeting  one  means  spending 
the  family  income  according  to  a  plan.  The  budget 
will  help  prevent  dissatisfaction  almost  sure  to 
result  when  money  is  spent  "hit-or-miss . " 

FIRST,  estimate  your  total  annual  in- 
come; second,  estimate  your  total  annual  expense; 
third,  allocate  the  income  among  the  items  of  ex- 
pense including  savings,  investment,  and  debts 
to  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis.  Total  estimated 
income  should  equal  total  estimated  expenditures. 
Accounts  are  then  kept  and  the  monthly  totals  are 
compared  with  the  budget  estimates.  If  the 
monthly  expenditure  for  certain  items  runs  below 
the  budget  estimate,  the  chances  are  that  a  larger 
amount  should  be  included  in  the  estimate  for  other 
items  .  If  expenditures  run  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate, then  take  care  to  cut  down  or  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustment  in  other  expenditures  during  the 
next  month.  By  trial  and  error  and  by  following 
these  major  rules  you  can  arrive  at  a  workable 
budget  for  your  family. 

EXPERIENCES  of  others  may  be  helpful 
as  a  guide  in  budget  planning.     But  ready— made 


budgets  based  on  average  expenditures  of  a  num- 
ber of  families  are  seldom  suited  to  any  specific 
family.  No  two  families  have  the  same  resources, 
needs,  desires.  The  best  start  a  family  can  have 
for  budget  planning  is  information  as  to  the 
amounts  that  the  family  itself  spent  for  different 
items  of  living  the  year  before.  If  household 
accounts  have  been  kept,  this  information  is 
available . 

RURAL  CONSUMERS  can  get  help  on  their 
budget  problems  from  the  home  demonstration 
agent.  She  is  trained  in  keeping  consumer  ac- 
counts and  her  assistance  will  be  valuable  in 
estimating  and  allocating  income  among  the  vari- 
ous items  of  expense.  In  several  States  the 
Extension  Service  interprets  and  summarizes 
account  books  kept  by  rural  homemakers.  House- 
wives who  are  members  of  consumer  groups  then  use 
these  summaries  as  the  basis  for  discussing  budget 
problems  and  for  comparing  their  annual  expendi- 
tures with  annual  expenditures  of  other  families. 

SPENDING  habits  of  city  consumers  have 
been  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Three  reports  already  published  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  for  March,  May,  and  June  1936,  cover 
the  annual  expenditures  of  workers'  families 
living  in  New  Hampshire;  in  Richmond,  Birming- 
ham, and  New  Orleans;  and  in  four  Michigan  cities 
for  selected  years,  1933-35.  Reprints  of  these 
articles  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FAMILY  budget  or  account  books  can  be 
obtained  from  several  sources.  Prepared  for  the 
purpose,  they  help  to  simplify  the  task  of  classi- 
fying and  budgeting  expenditures.  A  farm  family 
Account  Book  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  supplied  by  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C,  for  15  cents  a  single 
copy  is  one  of  the  best  available.  Farm  home 
account  books  can  generally  be  obtained  for  10  to 
25  cents  by  writing  to  the  Extension  Service  in 
care  of  your  State  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
are  frequently  prepared  for  use  by  either  farm  or 
nonfarm  families.  Stationers  generally  carry 
account  books  in  stock,  and  some  insurance  com- 
panies and  banking  institutions  provide  them 
free  on  request . 

FARMERS'  BULLETIN  No.  1553  contains 
further  information  on  planning  and  recording 
family  expenditures.  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
sending  5  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 
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2  7  million  boxes  is  this  year's 
^ift  of  grapefruit  from  abundant 
orcbards-an  all  time  record  crop. 


lOOK  for 
plenty  of 
good  fresh 
grapefruit 
these  days,  at 

fairly  lov;  prices.  The  crop  for  the  coming  year, 
according  to  October  estimates  of  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board,  is  expected  to  be  over  27^  million 
boxes.  Last  year's  production  was  18-|-  million 
boxes.  Previous  high  was  during  1934-35,  when 
21-5-  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  left  orchards  in 
Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  Arizona.  There 
will  be  almost  30  percent  more  grapefruit  avail- 
.  able  to  go  to  market  this  year  than  ever  before. 

DOMINANT  source  of  grapefruit  supply 
in  this  country  is  Florida,  but  production  in 
Texas,  California,  and  Arizona  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. World's  outstanding  producer  of  grapefruit, 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  supplied 
about  four-fifths  of  the  total  world  crop. 

UNUSUALLY  favorable  growing  condi- 
tions, especially  in  Florida  and  Texas;  rapid  in- 
crease during  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
grapefruit  trees  old  enough  to  bear  fruit — these 
are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  jump  in  size  of  this 
year's  crop  over  those  of  other  years.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  busiest  part  of  the  season  will  begin. 
Prices,    generally   highest    in    September,  come 


down  month  by  month  until  they 
reach  a  low  point  between  Janu- 
ary and  March. 


SHIPMENTS  of  the 
fruit  from  Florida  to  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  begin  the  new  season  in  September,  are 
heavy  from  October  to  December,  heaviest  from  Jan- 
uary to  April,  and  light  in  August,  when  the  Flo- 
rida season  ends.  Texas  shipments,  on  the  up-go 
during  the  past  few  years,  reach  the  markets  from 
October  to  March.  Shipments  from  other  States, 
also  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  move  in  small 
quantities  throughout  the  year. 

CHIEF  grapefruit-consuming  markets  are 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
Cither  centers  where  many  carlot  shipments  are  un- 
loaded each  year  are  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Seattle,  and  Mil- 
waukee . 

PER  CAPITA  consumption  of  grapefruit  in 
the  United  States  has  been  rising  steadily  during 
the  past  20  years.  Back  in  the  1918-19  season, 
each  person  in  this  country  ate,  on  an  average, 
about  2.4  grapefruit.  Five  years  later,  each 
person  ate  5  per  year.    During  1929-30  the  figure 
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was  6.5  grapefruit  for  each  individual.  The 
record  came  in  1934-35  when  per  capita  consumption 
was  10.3.  Last  season  the  average  American  con- 
sumed 8.7  grapefruit.  This  year,  with  the  crop  at 
a  new  high,  consumption  figures  will  probably 
reach  an  all-time  record. 

ANNUAL  exports  of  grapefruit  from  the 
United  States  are  around  a  million  boxes  a  year. 
Most  of  this  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
though  many  European  countries  also  buy  small 
quantities.  Fresh  grapefruit  is  exported  the 
year  round.  Relatively  heavy  exports  of  Cali- 
fornia grapefruit  during  summer  months  tend  to 
bolster  what  might  otherwise  be  a  slack  period, 
thus  keeping  seasonal  variation  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of  canned 
grapefruit  hearts  and  juice  also  reach  the  export 
market  every  year. 
About  three-fifths  of 
these  are  hearts,  the 
rest  juice.  The  United 
Kingdom  buys  most  of 
the  canned  products. 
Other  good  customers 
are  Canada,  Irish  Free 
State,  British  India, 
Philippines,  and  Neth- 
erlands . 

VARIETIES  of 
grapefruit  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classi- 
fications— those  with 
seeds  and  those  without. 
Chief  varieties  in  the 
first  group  are  "Flor- 
ida Common",  Walters, 
and  Duncan.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Florida  crop,  especially  that 
from  older  plantings,  is  popularly  designated  as 
"Florida  Common."  The  Walters  is  a  midseason 
variety  picked  from  November  to  March,  and  some- 
times unduly  blessed  with  seeds.  The  Duncan, 
standard  late-season  variety,  matures  in  Florida 
from  January  to  May.  Sometimes  the  Duncan  can  be 
left  on  the  trees  till  early  June. 


Florida  crop  is  usually  seedless.  A  half  of  the 
Nation-wide  crop  is  made  up  of  the  seedless  type. 

PINK-FLESHED  grapefruit,  grown  largely 
in  Texas,  is  also  produced  in  Florida.  Foster 
is  a  pink-fleshed  variety  which  originated  as  a 
bud  sport  of  the  Walters.  Thompson  is  a  pink- 
fleshed  strain  of  the  Marsh  Seedless.  The  pink 
variety  is  finding  some  favor  among  consumers 
because  of  its  unusual  color,  which  lends  an 
attractive  note  to  salads  and  desserts.  Other- 
wise there  is  little  difference  between  pink- 
fleshed  and  normally  colored  grapefruit. 

BUYING  hints  for  consumers  of  fresh 
grapefruit  include  these  fundamental  pointers. 
Remember  that  good  quality  grapefruit  are  firm, 
yet  springy  to  the  touch.     Look  for  well-shaped. 


1919-20  i 

1923-24  1 

^*  19  Hi  # 

1929-30  4 

1934-35  1 

1935-36  4 

%  ^  10  ^  *       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Grapefrvdt  popularity  is  on  the  increase  in  tiiis  country.  The  average  consumer  ate  only  3^2 
pounds  (each  grapefruit  above  represents  a  pound)  in  1919-20.  Fifteen  years  later  his  consump- 
tion had  almost  tripled,  to  10^  3  pounds  in  1934-35.    Even  more  probably  will  be  eaten  in  1936-37. 


thin-skinned  fruit,  heavy  for  its  size,  juicy, 
not  pithy.  Puffy,  spongy,  or  coarse-skinned 
fruit  are  not  noted  for  their  high  juice  yield. 
Rough,  wrinkled,  or  ridged  skin  often  indicates 
a  thick  skin,  to  be  avoided.  Large,  fancy  fruits 
are  very  attractive,  but  often  rather  expensive, 
especially  if  they  have  bright  and  perfect  skins 
without  a  blemish. 


MARSH  SEEDLESS  grapefruit  matures  in 
midseason  or  later.  Occasionally  its  flavor  is 
somewhat  less  tart  and  sprightly  than  that  of 
most  seedy  varieties.  Extensively  grown  in 
Florida,  the  Marsh  is  the  chief  variety  in  citrus 
areas   of   the   Southwest.      About   one-third  the 


MOST  of  the  blemishes  found  on  grape- 
fruit in  the  city  markets  are  only  minor.  Scale, 
scars,  thorn  scratches,  and  discoloration  affect 
only  the  fruit's  appearance,  not  its  eating 
quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reddish-brown 
or   reddish-yellow  color  which  sometimes  over- 

(Concluded  on  page  18] 
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Consumers  can  get  their  phosphorus  supply  from  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 


Bone  Builder  No.2 


Phosphorus  teams  with  calcium 
to  make  bones  and  keep  them 
fit  and  stable,  but  it  does  other 
important  jobs  in  the  body  too. 


lOLLOW  CHESTS, 
knock  knees, 
bow     legs,  bad 
teeth,  and  flat 

feet  are  minus  marks  in  beauty  but  like  many 
others  they  are  also  minus  marks  in  health.  They 
point  to  lack  of  necessary  minerals  and  vitamins 
in  the  diet. 

CALCIUM  is  the  main  mineral  in  the  bone 
structure,  but  there  we  find  it  in  the  form  of 
calcium  phosphate.  That  means  that  the  calcium 
has  combined  with  phosphorus.  Without  the  cor- 
>  rect  proportion  of  phosphorus,  the  calcium  can- 
not do  its  major  job,  bone  building. 

PHOSPHORUS,     second  '  largest  mineral 
contribution  to   the  body's  weight,  ac- 
counts for  about  a  pound  and  a  half  in  the  YOUNG 
weight  of  an  average  150-pound  man.     Much  CONSUMERS 
of  this  phosphorus  is  in  the  bones  but  it  PAGE 
is   no   such   specialist   as   calcium.  No 


other  mineral,  in 
fact,  plays  impor- 
tant   parts    in  so 
many  different  es- 
sential  functions.     One   of  these   functions  is 
helping  to  keep  the  blood  neutral — not  too  much 
acid  nor  too  much  alkali.     Another  is  to  keep  up 
the  proper  liquid  content  of  the  tissues.  But 
probably    the   most    outstanding   job  phosphorus 
does  is  in  the  building  of  cells. 

CELLS  make  up  the  body.     They  are  so 
tiny  that  in  one  cubic  inch  of  blood,  for  instance, 
there  are  70  billion  of  them.     To  grow  or  develop, 
the   body   must   multiply    its    cells.  Different 
cells  make  different  kinds  of  structure.  Some 
develop  into  bones,  some  into  nerves,  some  into 
blood,  others  into  parts  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  so  on  and  on.     The  center  of 
the  cell,  called  the  nucleus,  governs  its 
activities.     In  that  nucleus  of  each  of 
the  billions  of  billions  of  body  cells  we 
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Rats  from  the  same  litter,  9  weeks  old 


This  rat  did  not  have  enough  phosphorus.   It  grew  slowly 
and  weighed  onl\  60  2;rams 


i 


This  one  had  plenty  of  phosphorus,  and  weighed  115  grams 


find  phosphorus.  The  very  life  of  the  body  has 
a  direct  dependence  on  the  supply  of  phosphorus. 

FOOD  must  give  back  what  the  body  uses. 
For  grown  people  that  is  not  so  much,  for  except 
when  a  human  being  is  doing  an  extra  job  like  pro- 
ducing or  feeding  children,  or  building  muscles 
by  athletic  training,  the  job  is  merely  one  of 
mending  and  renovating  and  restoring.  But  a 
growing  person  has  to  feed 
his  body  the  building  ma- 
terials for  growth.  He  has 
to  have  enough  phosphorus 
to  keep  the  cells  at  work 
multiplying  into  a  bigger 
and  different  body.  When 
children  go  short  on  phos- 
phorus they  are  hurting 
their  chances  for  a  good 
foundation  of  health  for 
life.  They  need  about  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  grown  people  need. 
Scientists  have  found  a 
way  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  people  should 
have.  They  set  the  mini- 
miun  standard  for  growing 
children  at  about  1^  grams 
a  day. 

ONE   GRAM   AND  A 
HALF    may    not    seem  like 


FOODS  RICH  IN 

PHOSPHORUS 

Almonds 

Meats    ^having  more 

'Barley,  wKole 

than  6%  protein 

'Beans,     connmon  or 

"Meats,    lean    or  me- 

kidney, dry  or  fresh. 

dium     fat  ^having 

shelled 

more  than  12%  pro- 

Beans,  lima 

teinj 

Brussels  sprouts 

*Milk,  whole  or  skim- 

Buckwheat Goiir 

med;  evaporated. 

'Buttermilk 

condensed,  and 

Cheese,     Cheddar  or 

dried 

American 

'Oysters 

Cheese,  cottage 

Parsnips 

Cheese,  Swiss 

Peanuts 

Chickpeas 

*Peas 

Clams 

Pecans 

Cocoa 

Rice,  brown 

Coll  or  ds 

'Rice,  bran 

Com,  green,  sweet 

'Rice  polishings 

Commeol 

Rye  flour 

'Cottonseed  flour 

'Sesame  seed 

"Cowpeos,     or  black- 

"Shrimp 

eyed  peas,  shelled 

'Soybeans 

Dandelion  greens 

'Soybean  flour 

"Eggs,  whole 

Spinach 

'Egg  yolk 

Walnuts 

'Fish 

*Wheat,    whole  grain. 

Hazelnuts 

graham     or  whole 

KohlroBi 

wheat  flour 

'Lentils 

*Wheat  bran 

'Lobster 

'Wheat  germ 

*  Excellent. 

very  much,  since  it's 
only  one  three-hun- 
dredth of  a  pound.  But 
stop  to  think  how  small 
are  the  quantities  that 
foods  provide. 


C AL  CUL A- 
TIONS  of  the  richness 
of  any  given  food  in 
phosphorus  might  not 
hold  good  for  every 
purchase  a  consumer 
might  make  in  that 
line.  The  same  food 
can  vary  in  mineral 
content,  since  the  min- 
eral value  of  any  spe- 
cific crop  depends  on 
such  factors  as  the 
soil  where  that  crop 
was  grown.  The  calculations  on  which  the  in- 
formation in  this  article  was  based  are  the  best 
available  estimates  of  the  average  food  of  each 
type. 

IN  KILK  you  can  be  sure  of  the  correct 
ratio  of  phosphorous  to  calcium.  That  is  one 
reason  why  nutrition  scientists  insist  on  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day  for  growing  people.     One  of  the  most 

important  nutrition  au- 
thorities, a  noted  spec- 
ialist in  this  field,  says: 
"A  liberal  level  of  milk 
consumption  is  highly 
desirable  for  several  rea- 
sons— among  them,  because 
it  is  the  surest  means  of 
providing  an  adequate  in- 
take of  calcium  well-bal- 
anced with  desirable 
amounts  of  phosphorus,  of 
protein,  and  of  the  vita- 
mins. Some  children  store 
calcium  at  about  the  same 
rate  with  3  full  cups  of  milk 
per  day  as  with  four;  but 
in  order  to  insure  all  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  do  their 
best ,  the  higher  level  of 
intake  should  be  maintained 
wherever  possible."  The 
emphasis  is  his  own. 
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Consumers' 

Bookshelf 


Second  edition*  of  a  series  of  references  to 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  and 
illustrative  material  of  value  to  teachers 
and  leaders  of  consumer  study  groups.  The 
mention  of  any  material  in  this  list  does  not 
imply  an  endorsement  of  the  point  of  view 
of  the  author  by  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

Arithmetic 

THE  BUYER — SOCIAL  ECONOMIC  MATHEMATICS,  by  G.  A. 
Boyce  and  A.  C.  Rosander  under  the  supervision 
of  Willard  Beatty.  157  pp.  mimeographed.  A 
series  of  units  in  high-school  mathematics  to 
give  students  practice  in  thinking  about 
social-economic  problems.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are:  (1)  How  Buying  Today  Differs 
From  the  Past,  (2)  Determining  One's  Needs, 
(3)  Obtaining  Information  About  Goods  and 
Services,  (4)  Understanding  Different  Methods 
of  Buying,  (5)  Protecting  the  Buyer.  Address: 
Inor  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Economics 

MODERN  ECONOMICS,  by  J .  F.  Corbett  and  M.  L. 
Herschkowitz .  1935,  601  pp.  See  chapter  11, 
pages  403-443,  The  Consumer  and  His  Income. 
Address:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Physics 

EVERYDAY  PHYSICS,  by  C .  J.  Lynde .  1934,  577  pp. 
The  student  is  introduced  to  physics  by  a 
discussion  of  machines  as  they  are  used  in  his 
daily  life  and  the  principles  which  underlie 
their  operation.  Address:  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Business-Economics  Courses 

Some  schools  offering  consumer  courses 
issue  a  syllabus  and  depend  solely  on  library 

*Tlie  first  edition  appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for 
October  19,  1936. 


material  for  subject  matter.  Other  schools  using 
textbooks  have  generally  selected  one  of  the  two 
books  listed  belov/. 

BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW,  by 
A.  B.  ZuTavern  and  A.  E.  Bullock.  1933, 
440  pp.  Address:  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Chicago,  111. 

BUSINESS-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS,  by  H.  G.  Shields  and 
7/.  H.  Wilson.  1935,  713  pp.  Address:  South- 
western Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Education  for  the  Better  Care  and  Driving  of  Automobiles 

MAN  AND  THE  MOTOR  CAR,  by  Albert  W.  Whitney,  1936, 
256  pp.  Text  for  a  better  driving  course  or  a 
reference  for  a  consumer  unit  on  automobiles. 
Address:  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
N.  Y.  One  to  10  copies  $1,  over  10  copies  45 
cents,  transportation  charges  collect. 

Home  Economics  for  Boys 

These  recently  published  home  eco- 
nomics texts  for  boys  contain  much  material  which 
has  to  do  with  the  wise  selection  and  care  of 
goods. 

THE  BOY  AND  HIS  DAILY  LIVING,  by  Helen  Burnham, 
Evelyn  Jones,  and  Helen  Redford.  1935,  363 
pp.  Address:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY,  by  Alba  M. 
Lyster  and  Gladys  F.  Hudnall.  1935,  340  pp. 
Address:  The  Steck  Co.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Home  Economics  for  Girls 

HOME  LIVING,  by  Margaret  Justin  and  L.  M.  Rust, 
1935,  605  pp.  Most  home  economics  texts  con- 
tain material  of  general  consumer  interest. 
Justin  and  Rust,  however,  were  the  first 
authors,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  have  a  separate 
section  on  the  consumer  in  a  secondary  school 
home  economics  text.     In  Section  II,  Unit  I, 
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Present  Day  Consumer  Interests  of  the  Family, 
the  following  topics  are  discussed:  (1)  What 
determines  the  approach  of  the  family  to  its 
consumer  problems?  (2)  How  can  the  family 
members  be  intelligent  consumer  buyers?  (3) 
What  are  the  ethical  responsibilities  of  the 
consumer-buyer?  (4)  How  may  advertising  and 
salesmanship  influence  consumer-buyer  decis- 
ions? (5)  What  aid  should  our  Government 
give  the  family  in  its  consumer-buying?  Ad- 
dress: J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Commodity  and  Equipment  Testing  Procedures 

SIMPLE  CONSUMER  TESTS.  Supplement  No.  I  to  Bul- 
letin III.  Address:  Consumers'  Project,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.   C.  Free. 

SOME  SIMPLE  KITCHEN  TESTS  TO  DETECT  THE  ADULTERA- 
TION OF  FOODS.  1918.  Address:  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Free. 

WHICH  IS  BEST?  SIMPLE  TESTS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  APPLI- 
ANCES AND  SUPPLIES.  Sixty  mimeographed  ex- 
periments with  household  equipment  used  in 
the  household  physics  course  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  Many  of  these  ex- 
periments are  quite  technical.  Address:  Pro- 
fessor C.  J.  Lynde,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.15. 

STANDARDS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  following  material  on  Government 
standards  for  food  products  may  be  secured  free 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(a)  National  Standards  for  Farm  Products. 

(b)  United  States  Standards  for  Grades  for  Farm 
Products  as  Identified  for  Consumers. 

(o)  The  Consumer  and  the  Standardization  of  Farm 
Products . 

(d)  A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Con- 
sumers, 167  MP. 

(e)  Beef  Grading  and  Stamping  Service,   67  L. 

(f)  Commercial  Cuts  of  Meat,  300  DC. 

(g)  Government  Grading  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Veg- 
etables: Questions  and  Answers. 

One  section  of  this  manual  is  devoted  to 
showing  how  the  consumer  interest  is 
served  in  Government  grading. 

(h)  Colored  panel  displays  illustrating  the  offi- 
cial grade  labeling  of  beef,  lamb,  veal, 
processed  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  lent  free  to 
responsible  organizations. 


PUBLISHED  CONSUMER  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

CONSUMER  TALKS  given  by  Miss  Rosamond  C.  Cook, 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  over  the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air. 
1935-36.  Topics:  1.  Begin  With  Ourselves. 
2.  How  Does  the  Commercial  World  Influence  Our 
Use  of  Money.  3.  Ethics  In  Advertising.  4. 
What  the  Consumer  Should  Know  About  Trade  Names 
and  Trade  Marks.  5.  What  Agencies  Protect 
the  Consumer?  6.  Do  We  Buy  Container  or  Con- 
tent? 7.  Style — Fashion — Obsolescence.  8. 
The  Goods  We  Buy.  9.  Some  of  the  Meanings  of 
Price.  10.  Quality  Standards  in  the  Goods  We 
Buy.  11.  The  Way  We  Pay  for  Goods.  12.  In- 
stalment Buying.  13.  Consumer  Credit  and 
Loans.  Address:  Miss  Rosamond  Cook,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $1. 

THE  MARKETING  SYSTEM  AND  THE  CONSUMER,  by  Hazel 
Kyrk,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  38  pp.  mimeographed. 
A  series  of  radio  talks  on  the  following  topics: 
1.  Are  Women  Economic  Imbeciles?  2.  Why  Does 
It  Take  Half  the  Consumer's  Dollar  to  Cover 
Marketing  Costs?  3.  How  Buyers  Can  Get  the 
Goods  They  Want  More  Cheaply.  4.  Shall  We 
Pay  Cash?  5.  What  Type  of  Retail  Establish- 
ment is  Best?  6.  Do  Grade  Ratings  and  Labels 
Help  in  Buying?  7.  Of  What  Help  Are  Testing 
Bureaus?  8.  What  About  Advertising?  9.  What 
Should  Buyers  Expect  From  Sellers.  10.  What 
Sellers  Expect  From  Buyers.  Address:  Dr. 
Hazel  Kyrk,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.     75  cents. 

CONSUMER  RADIO  SERIES — MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 
Sponsored  by  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education.  Topics:  1.  Capsules  for 
Consumers,  by  William  Trufant  Foster .  2.  Mil- 
lions for  Mars,  bySolmonO.  Levinson.  3.  Hard 
Times  With  Easy  Payments,  by  James  M.  Curley. 
4.  How  to  Reduce  Interest  Rates,  by  Earl  E. 
Davidson  and  Le  Baron  Foster.  5.  The  Consum- 
er's Stake  in  Sound  Money,  by  Marriner  S. 
Eccles.  6.  Science  Points  the  Way,  by  Karl  T. 
Compton.  7.  The  Consumer's  Stake  in  the  New 
N.  R.  A.,  by  Emily  Newell  Blair.  8.  News  i 
Behind  the  News  for  Consumers,  by  Richard 
Waldo.  Address  Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster, 
Pollak  Foundation,  Newton,  Mass. 

SCIENCE  IN  BUYING.  A  series  of  eleven  radio 
talks  sponsored  by  the  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores.  1934.  105  pp.  Address:  Kaufmann  De- 
partment Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Consumer- Farmer  Briefs 

from  Washington 


cross-examine  witnesses  and  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  may  require  the  Commission  to  summon 
witnesses  to  testify  in  its  proceedings.  The 
Commission  is  required  by  the  law  to  get  informa- 
tion the  Counsel  finds  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  consuming  public,  and  must  conduct  any  inves- 
tigation within  its  powers  at  the  request  of  the 
Counsel . 


When  the  new  PWA-buHt  Department  of  Interior 
Building  is  completed,  many  scattered  offices 
can  come  home  from  rented  working  spaces. 


lOUNTRY  and  city  coal  consumers  should  know  of 
I  services  performed  for  them  by  the  Consumers ' 
Counsel  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion. Performing  the  functions  laid  down  by 
Congress  in  creating  the  office,  the  Counsel  is 
now  actively  presenting  the  consumer's  case  in  a 
question  of  proposed  freight  rate  increases  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  another 
proceeding  earlier  in  the  year,  this  nev/  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  successfully  opposed  continua- 
tion of  emergency  extra  freight  charges  on  coal. 


LEGISLATIVE  provision  of  the  office  of 
Consumers'  Counsel  as  part  of  the  so-called  "Guf- 
fey  Bill"  which  created  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  made  history  in  consumer  pro- 
tection. Congress  directed  in  the  Act  that  this 
new  office  be  a  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  under  a  Consumers'  Counsel  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

DUTIES  of  the  Counsel  are  not  only  to 
"appear  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public  in 
any  proceeding  before  the  Commission",  but  also 
to  "conduct  such  independent  investigation  of 
matters  relative  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
and  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  enable  him  properly  to  represent 
the  consuming  public  before  the  Commission."  He 
may  offer  testimony  and  argument,    examine  and 


statement  from  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 
NBCC  has  recently  gone  out  addressed  "to 
all  consumers  of  bituminous  coal."  It  reports 
"the  announced  purpose  of  the  railroads  again  to 
endeavor  to  make  permanent  increased  rates  on 
bituminous  coal,  and  thus  add  permanently  more 
than  $30,000,000  to  the  transportation  burden  of 
consumers  and  the  coal  industry." 

REPORTING  evidence  collected  during 
the  progress  of  the  case,  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
stated  that  while  average  1935  return  on  a  ton  of 
coal  at  the  mines  was  only  $2,  "the  average  rail- 
road freight  revenue  per  net  ton  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  same  year  was  $2.24." 

CONCLUSION  of  the  statement  from  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  to  his  clients,  the  consumers 
of  coal,  follows:  "The  action  of  the  railroads  is 
a  matter  of  material  importance  to  every  consumer 
of  coal,  and  this  office  v/ill  act  in  the  interests 
of  coal  consumers  generally.  Expressions  of 
opinion  and  supporting  facts  are  therefore  invited 
as  to  the  effect  on  consumers  of  the  proposed 
bituminous  coal  freight  rates." 

COPIES  of  the  complete  statement  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel, 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  Washington. 

★ 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  livestock  marketing  are  scheduled  this 
winter  for  farmers  in  26  Illinois  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  Illinois  Extension  Service.  The 
program  will  include  discussions  on  why  farm 
prices  change,  the  farmers'  interest  in  taxation, 
and  the  farmers'  interest  in  world  trade. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  SEASON  IS  HERE 

[Concluded  from  page  12] 

casts  the  normal  yellow  color  of  grapefruit  makes 
the  fruit  bring  a  premium  price  in  some  markets. 
In  other  markets,  such  "russet"  fruits  are 
cheaper  than  those  normally  colored .  It '  s  purely 
a  matter  of  personal  preference  in  different  com- 
munities, because  russet  color  has  no  effect  at 
all  on  grapefruit  flavor. 

DECAY  does  have  an  effect  on  the  flavor, 
however,  and  decayed  fruit,  flat  and  bitter  tast- 
ing, should  be  avoided.  You  can  spot  decay  by  a 
soft,  discolored  area  on  the  peel  at  the  stem  end 
of  the  fruit.  Or  it  might  be  a  water-soaked  area, 
the  natural  yellow  color  gone,  and  the  peel  so 
soft  and  tender  it  breaks  when  you  press  your 
finger  on  it. 

GRAPEFRUIT  come  packed  anywhere  from 
28  to  150  in  a  box,  according  to  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual fruit.  Largest  fruits  are  known  as  "28 's" 
(28  in  a  box) ,  then  come  36 '  s  (36  in  a  box)  ,  46 '  s, 
54's,  64's,  70's,  80's,  96's,  126's,  and  150's. 
The  150's  are  the  smallest.  Diameter  of  the  36's 
runs  from  5  to  5-9/16  inches.  Diameter  of  the 
126 's  runs  from  3-5/16  to  3-11/16  inches.  Boxes 
of  California  and  Arizona  grapefruit  weigh,  on  an 
average,  about  60  pounds.  Boxes  from  Florida 
and  other  States  weigh  about  80  pounds. 

AT  HOME  grapefruit  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  place  the 
fruit  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  few  hours  if  you 
like  it  chilled  when  you  eat  it.  Fortunately, 
because  grapefruit  is  available  practically  the 
year  round,  there  is  no  need  for  long-time  home 
storage. 

COLOR  of  grapefruit  is  generally  no 
definite  guide  to  ripeness  or  maturity.  Green- 
colored  fruit  may  sometimes  be  ripe,  and  yellow- 
ish fruit  unripe.  Some  packers,  to  bring  out  the 
color  that  consumers  demand  by  tradition,  treat 
their  grapefruit  with  ethylene  gas.  If  applied 
to  fruit  that  is  really  mature,  this  treatment 
has  nothing  harmful  in  it.  It  does  not  add  color 
to  the  fruit.  It  tends  rather  to  bring  out  nat- 
ural latent  color  by  destroying  the  green  chloro- 
phyll in  the  fruit  skin.  (Full  details  appear 
in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  July  22,  1935.)  It 
makes  the  fruit  look  as  ripe  as  it  is.  So  long 
as  the  ethylene  process  does  not  conceal  any 
inferiority  in  the  fruit,  it  does  not  violate  the 


regulations  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
Risk  of  immature  grapefruit  is  greatest  early  in 
the  season.  During  grapefruit's  flush  months, 
chances  are  that  most  of  the  fruit  on  retail  markets 
will  be  quite  mature. 

QUALITY  STANDARDS  drawn  up  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  exist  for  grad- 
ing fresh  grapefruit.  These  standards  are  use- 
ful primarily  to  growers  and  handlers.  No  one 
is  required  to  use  them.  Florida,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  drawn  up  compulsory  quality  standards 
for  grapefruit  grown  in  that  State.  In  its 
Citrus  Commission  Law,  Florida  requires  compul- 
sory inspection  and  Government  grading.  This 
work  is  done  by  State  inspectors  and  graders,  using 
the  voluntary  standards  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Cost  of  grad- 
ing is  about  1  cent  a  box.  The  grade  of  the  fruit, 
or  a  label  representing  a  definite  grade  and  reg- 
istered with  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  must 
be  stamped  on  the  grapefruit  box. 

NO  NATION-WIDE  law  exists  defining  what 
is  a  mature  grapefruit,  but  Florida  has  such  a 
law.  Under  its  law,  the  chief  factors  for  judging 
maturity  are  juice  content,  and  ratio  of  sugar  to 
acid  in  the  juice.  Minimum  ratio  of  sugar  to  acid 
is  5-g-  to  1.  At  this  ratio,  however,  the  fruit 
must  contain  at  least  11  percent  of  sugar  in  its 
juice.  A  size  150  grapefruit,  to  be  considered 
mature,  must  further  contain  not  less  than  120 
cubic  centimeters  of  juice  in  its  flesh  and  pulp. 
Requirements  go  up  with  larger-sized  fruit.  A 
size  28  grapefruit  must  contain  not  less  than  290 
cubic  centimeters  of  juice. 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  grade  standards, 
drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Government,  have  been  in 
effect  since  January  25,  1934,  but  here  again 
these  standards  are  voluntary.  No  canner  is  re- 
quired to  use  them  or  show  the  grade  on  the  label 
of  his  product.  Grade  ratings  are  based  on  four 
factors:  Uniformity  of  size;  absence  of  defects; 
character  of  the  fruit  (texture,  condition  of 
flesh,  maturity)  ;  and  flavor.  Information  on  the 
conditions  under  which  these  grade  ratings  are 
used  appeared  in  an  article  entitled  "Standard 
Facts",  in  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  July  27,  1936. 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  and  grapefruit  juice 
today  play  an  important  part  in  the  grapefruit 
industry.     After  several  years  of  experimenting. 
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the  first  commercial  Florida  pack  of  canned  grape- 
fruit was  ready  for  the  1920-21  season.  Now 
millions  of  cases  yearly  help  make  it  easy  for  con- 
sumers to  buy  grapefruit  during  every  month  on 
the  calendar. 

METHODS  of  canning  call  for  the  use  of 
"culls"  or  "grove  run"  fruit.  These  types,  in 
no  way  below  standard  for  food  properties,  are 
not  quite  suitable  for  sale  as  fresh  fruit  because 
they  are  blemished,  misshapen,  too  large  or  too 
small.  Fruit  for  canning  are  generally  picked 
from  the  trees  at  a  later  stage  in  the  ripening 
process  than  fruit  for  fresh  sale.  This  accounts 
for  the  mature  flavor  of  canned  grapefruit,  and 
the  minimum  astringency  and  bitterness. 

METHOD  of  sweetening  canned  grapefruit 
juice  until  recently  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
individual  packers.  Many  of  them  used  not  sugar, 
but  a  watery  sugar  sirup  which  sometimes  made  up 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  can's  total  contents. 
Result  was  that  consumers  had  to  pay  grapefruit- 
juice  prices  for  water.  Food  and  Drug  officials 
then  stepped  in  with  a  ruling  that  grapefruit 
juice,  if  sweetened,  must  be  sweetened  with  dry 
sugar,  and  the  can  clearly  labeled  to  show  this. 

VITAMINS  are  perhaps  grapefruit '  s  chief 
contribution  to  human  nourishment.  In  Vitamins 
B  and  G,  grapefruit  ranks  as  fair,  but  in  Vitamin 
C,  the  scurvy  fighter,  it  is  one  of  the  top-notch 
foods.  Commercial  canned  grapefruit  compares 
pretty  favorably  with  the  fresh  fruit  in  respect 
to  Vitamin  C.  No  more  than  10  or  15  percent  of  the 
Vitamin  C  content  of  grapefruit  is  lost  during 
the  canning  process. 

★ 

TIPS  ON  FESTIVE  FARE 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 

bigger  than  the  harvested  acreage  of  last  year, 
and  well  above  average.  Observers  in  the  Delta 
area  of  California  where  four-fifths  of  the 
State's  celery  is  grown  say  that  it  is  in  fine 
condition.     Prices  are  correspondingly  lower. 

CRISPNESS  is  the  key  to  celery  quality. 
It  should  be  medium  in  length,  thickness,  and 
solidity.  If  the  stalks  are  brittle  enough  to 
snap  easily  you  can  expect  to  find  a  good  well- 
developed  heart.  Look  out  for  pithy,  stringy, 
open-textured  celery  with  air  spaces  in  the  middle . 
Check  for  blackheart  and  for  insect  injury  by 
separating  the  branches  and  studying  the  heart. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  come  to  market  in 
November  in  their  highest  quantities  of  the  year. 
They  rank  as  "good"  for  Vitamin  A  and  excellent  for 
Vitamin  C,  along  with  slight  contributions  of 
other  vitamins  and  iron,  and  a  good  supply  of 
phosphorus.  Look  for  those  that  are  hard,  firm, 
compact,  fresh,  and  with  a  good  bright  green 
complexion.  If  they  are  puffy,  they  can  still  be 
eaten  but  will  not  taste  nor  look  so  fine.  Age 
shows  in  yellowed  leaves  and  a  general  wilted 
appearance.  Worms  mean  much  waste  and  you  can 
spot  their  presence  by  the  damage  they've  done  to 
the  leaves.  It  is  harder  to  check  on  plant  lico 
but  it's  wise  to  look  closely  on  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  to  be  sure  they  are  free  from  them 
and  so  are  fit  for  food. 

TURNIPS  make  their  big  appearance  of 
the  year  in  November,  too.  They  boast  an  "excel- 
lent" rating  in  Vitamin  C,  and  are  a  fair  source  of 
Vitamin  B.  The  best  turnips  in  the  market  are  the 
ones  that  are  smooth,  firm,  with  few  leaf  scars 
around  the  crown,  and  with  very  few  fibrous  roots 
at  the  base.  The  tops,  which  themselves  make  a 
multiple-starred  showing  on  the  nutrition  chart, 
point  to  quality  in  turnips.  They  should  be  fresh, 
green,  young,  and  up  and  coming.  If  they  are 
yellowed  or  wilted  they  may  have  been  damaged  or 
kept  too  long.  If  the  turnips  are  soft  or  shriv- 
eled they  may  be  tough  when  cooked.  Lift  a  turnip 
and  make' sure  it  is  good  and  heavy. 

★ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  consumers  receive  up-to- 
the-Jiinute  information  on  food  price  changes. 
Their  State  Bureau  of  Labor  issues  a  "Consumers' 
Service"  bulletin  at  regular  intervals,  listing 
price  changes  in  Concord  and  sometimes  in  Man- 
chester. Commodities  covered  include  cereals, 
meats,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Along  with  price  tables  for  the  various 
foods  the  Bureau  sends  out  a  page  of  comment  on 
the  price  situation  and  outlook.  This  is  all 
part  of  a  "Cost  of  Living  Survey"  which  the  Bureau 
is  conducting. 

★ 

NATIONAL  farm  cash  income  increased  64 
percent  from  1932  to  1935,  $4,328,000,000  to 
$7,090,000,000.  Shipment  of  goods  from  indus- 
trial States  to  agricultural  States  during  the 
same  period  showed  a  parallel  increase,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration. Specifically,  shipments  from  16 
northern  and  northeastern  States  rose  60  percent 
from  1932  to  1935. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Checking  Your  Weights  and  Measures 


Cnnsiimerg;^  Queries~aTTd 


H INFORMATION  on  wise  buying 
is  a  major  need  of  rural  con- 
sumers, according  to  reports  made 
by  delegates  to  the  annual  Farm 
Family  Living  Outlook  Conference 
staged  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington  the  last 
week  in  October. 

INVITED  by  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel to  bring  to  lunch  the  problems 
of  consumers  in  their  States,  six 
home  management  specialists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Extension  Service  gathered  with 
Washington  consumer  representa- 
tives . 

RURAL  HOMEMAKERS  throughout 
the  country  press  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  for  consumer 
facts,  reported  these  six  exten- 
sion workers.  Farm  women  want 
to  learn  how  to  read  labels,  how 
to  buy  by  grade,  and  how  to  make 
simple  quality  tests. 

MAJORITY  OF  such  requests 
are  appeals  for  shopping  clues. 
Women  want  suggestions  that  elim- 
inate guesswork  and  assist  them 
to  develop  wise  buying  habits. 
They  ask  specific  questions — 
"What  kind  of  soap  is  best?" 
"What  kind  of  washing  machine 
shall  I  buy?" — and  they  expect 
helpful  answers. 

STATE  agricultural  colleges 
have  put  some  buying  information 
into  housewives'  hands  ever  since 
1914  when  Congress  created  the 
Extension  Service.  But  lack  of 
information  on  many  products  and 
the  uncertainty  of  consumers ' 
wants  impeded  progress. 

HOME  management  specialists 
and  their  county  aids,  home  dem- 
onstration agents,  cannot  recom- 
mend or  criticize  branded 
products.     Instead  they  outline 


points  to  look  for  when  buying, 
and  attempt  to  teach  consumers 
how  to  recognize  these  points 
when  they  see  them. 

ELECTRIFICATION  in  rural 
Iowa  stimulated  requests  for 
assistance  in  buying  home  elec- 
trical equipment.  This  new  de- 
mand illustrates  a  full-grown 
need  for  buying  help.  Farm  women 
asked  buying  experts  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  to  advise 
them  on  types  of  stoves,  washing 
machines,  and  other  electrical 
house  aids. 

ONE  Iowa  housewife  wrote  the 
State  College:  "Cooking  for  my 
family  of  six  takes  up  the  major 
part  of  my  time.  I  often  think 
that  a  stove  better  adapted  to 
my  needs  would  save  me  time  and 
effort.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
type  of  stove  and  how  large  a 
stove  I  should  buy,  and  how  much 
I  should  pay?"  The  letter  was 
answered  with  the  help  of  techni- 
cians in  the  Equipment  Division  of 
the  college. 

MANY  HOMEMAKERS  in  New  York 
State  wanted  to  cut  household 
bills,  but  did  not  want  to  endan- 
ger family  health  or  unduly  lower 
family  living  levels  .  They  asked 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
for  help.  In  response  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics  and 
the  State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  prepared  a  series  of  con- 
sumer bulletins  on  "Low  cost  food 
for  health";  "It  pays  to  buy  food 
wisely"  ;  "The  purchasing  of  sheets 
and  pillow  cases";  and  "Your 
money's  worth  in  buying  furni- 
ture." These  formed  a  factual 
background  for  groups  of  rural 
women  who  studied  purchasing 
methods.  To  city  consumers  the 
college  sent  lecturers  who  spoke 
on  buying  problems.  In  1935  over 
1,400  New  York  State  rural  women 


reported   improved  practices  in 
household  buying. 

CONSUMER  STUDY  kits  proved  ! 
to  be  one  answer  to  the  problem  of 
getting  information  to  those  wo- 
men who  do  not  attend  meetings 
where  it  is  available,  suggested 
by  the  specialist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  kits 
would  contain  study  programs  and 
materials,  buying  tips  and 
sources  of  information.  Women 
could  use  the  materials  individ- 
ually or  could  organize  into  small 
study  groups. 

URGENT  need,  according  to 
Alabama's  representative,  is  for 
information  that  would  help  pur- 
chasers evaluate  different  goods, 
services,  and  needs  when  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  choice  as 
between  purchases  .  Buying  kitch- 
en' equipment  is  a  current  problem 
in  Alabama  and  illustrates  the  1 
point.  Many  women  spent  all 
available  household  cash  on  sets 
of  kitchenware  sold  by  salesmen 
who  recently  swept  through  the 
State.  Although  the  merchandise 
was  good  quality,  the  question 
arose  as  to  how  much  of  the  equip- 
ment budget  should  be  allocated 
to  pots  and  pans. 

I 

IOWA'S  home  management  spe-  1 
cialist  described  a  consumer  sur- 
vey made  to  discover  what  farm 
women  would  buy  with  the  first 
advance  in  agricultural  income. 
First  on  the  shopping  lists  were 
stoves,  paint,  and  furniture  for 
children  '  s bedrooms .  Information  i 
was  made  available  giving  pros- 
pective purchasers  valuable  tips  ^ 
on  how  to  select,  and  in  the  case 
of  stoves,  how  to  care  for  their 
merchandise  after  purchase.  To 
make  this  information  do  the  most  . 
good  it  stressed  general  buying 
tips    applicable    to    other  pur- 
chases. 
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When  you  ^et  16  ounces  in  every  pound  you 
buy,  credit  ^oe6  fircSt  to  your  mdrketinen; 
but  back,  of  them,  to  a  long  line  of  guardians 
of  public  service  ancL  scientific  precision 


CIENCE  stands  behind  the  scales  on  which  your 
butcher  weighs  your  pound  of  round  steak. 
Across  the  ocean  in  Paris,  safely  kept  in  a  vault 
deep  underground  is  the  ultimate  kilogram,  gage 
by  which  your  butcher  knows  he  is  giving  you  one 
pound.  Not  that  your  butcher  ever  sees  the  Paris 
international  standard  kilogram.  But  if  the 
avenues  are  kept  as  open  as  they  should  be  by 
weights  and  measures  officials  in  between,  the 
line  of  contact  is  direct. 


standards  which  in  turn  go  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington  every  5  or  10  years  to  be 
retested  and  have  their  corrections  determined  by 
the  Bureau's  working  standards.  One  more  step 
and  we  reach  the  highest  court  of  appeal  on  the 
avoirdupois  pound.  Its  weight  is  checked  with 
the  primary  standard  of  weight ,  a  kilogram  cylinder 
of  specially  treated  platinum-iridium  alloy.  And 
this  is  the  last  step  before  the  international 
standard  kilogram  in  Paris. 


BEHIND  your  grocer  every  so  often  there 
stands  or  should  stand  an  inspector  from  your  local 
weights  and  measures  office,  if  you  have  one.  This 
inspector  checks  the  grocery  scales  by  his  field 
weights.  Back  in  the  office  he  checks  his  field 
weights  by  the  official  municipal,  county,  or 
township  office  weights .  These  weights  are  checked 
in  turn  with  State  working  standards.  The  State 
working  standards  are  checked  by  State  office 
standards,  and  these  less  often  by  State  primary 


EVERY  WEIGHING  device  is  a  delicate  in- 
strument needing  careful  attention  and  periodic 
testing  to  make  sure  it  gives  honest  measure. 
Putting  it  medically,  diseases  of  weights  and 
measures  are  accident,  deterioration,  and  tamper- 
ing. Remedy  for  these  diseases,  again  speaking 
medically,  is  vaccination  with  inspection  at 
regular  intervals.  Agencies  which  give  their  con- 
stant cooperation  in  checking  all  scales  might  be 
called  the  doctors  and  nurses  .  These  agencies,  de- 


partments  of  weights  and  measures,  set  up  and 
maintain  standards  for  all  weighing  and  measuring 
instruments  in  business  use. 

TO  DO  an  efficient  job,  however,  any 
department. of  weights  and  measures  must  have  com- 
munity interest  and  support.  It  must  be  granted 
enough  money  to  hire  and  train  all  the  alert  and 
thoroughgoing  inspectors  it  needs.  It  should  have 
enough  funds  to  buy  modern  and  adequate  testing 
equipment.  Support  of  this  kind,  along  with  the 
help  of  the  legal  and  administrative  bodies  of  the 
Government,  will  assure  a  complete  job  of  weights 
and  measures  protection  for  consumers. 

EVERYONE  almost  every  day  buys  or  sells 
something  by  weight  or  measure.  Food  of  all 
kinds ,  coal ,  gasoline ,  fuel  oil ,  are  only  a  few  daily 
necessities  that  we  buy  by  pound  or  gallon.  Con- 
sumers on  low  incomes,  because  they  buy  chiefly 
in  small  quantities  and  consequently  have  to  make 
frequent  purchases,  are  doubly  concerned  that 
weighing  and  measuring  instruments  be  accurate. 
These  instruments,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
take  for  granted,  play  a  more  prominent  part  in 
our  daily  lives  than  many  of  us  suspect. 

Using  Q  high-precision  scale  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  top 
American  authority  on  weights  and  measures. 


MERCHANTS,  too,  want  accurate  scales 
and  measures.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  no  honest 
tradesman  wishes  to  be  paid  for  more  merchandise 
than  he  delivers,  it  is  essential  that  what  weighs 
a  pound  on  scales  in  one  store  should  weigh  exactly 
a  pound  on  scales  in  all  other  stores.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
dealer  whose  scales  allowed  him  to  sell  14  ounces 
of  food,  shall  we  say,  for  the  same  price  at  which 
other  dealers  were  selling  a  full  pound. 

The  Government  poU- 
ces  the  "net  weight" 
label  on  your 
pound  of  but- 
ter. 
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TO  MAINTAIN  fair  dealing  in  buying  and 
selling,  there  are  things  we  can  do  and  there  are 
things  done  for  us.  Inspection  and  testing  of 
weights  and  measures  are  among  the  things  done  for 
us.  How  well  they  are  done  depends  largely  on  the 
financial  support  given  the  weights  and  measures 
office  by  the  community. 

YOUR  local  weights  and  measures  man, 
ideally  speaking,  periodically  inspects  and  tests 
the  scales  in  every  butcher  shop,  grocery  store, 
and  vegetable  store  in  town.  He  checks  the  gaso- 
line pumps  at  service  stations  and  watches  coal 
scales  to  see  that  a  ton,  as  weighed  on  the  dealer's 
scales,  really  is  a  ton.  And  if  any  other  commer- 
cial transactions  involving  weight  or  measure 
take  place,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  he  has  been 
around  to  see  that  the  scales  are  0.  K.  (Granted, 
of  course,  that  low  appropriations  aren't  forcing 
one  man  to  do  five  men's  work.  ) 

IMPARTIAL  arbiter,  the  weights  and 
measures  official  safeguards  the  interests  of 
both  buyer  and  seller.  In  case  of  alleged  short 
weight  or  any  other  related  dispute,  either  party 
may  appeal  to  him.  He  then  determines  exactly 
how  much  merchandise  was  sold,  tests  the  condition 
of  the  weighing  instrument,  and  takes  steps  to 
stop  an  unfair  practice  or  secure  the  legal  pun- 
ishment of  an  offender.     As  part  of  his  job,  he 


Consumer  groups  make  practical  tests  in  studying  weights 
and  measures. 

carries  on  investigations  necessary  to  uncover 
and  put  a  stop  to  short  weighing  or  measuring. 
He  is  prepared  to  carry  a  case  into  court  and  assist 
the  prosecutor  in  every  possible  way. 

ACTIVITIES  of  a  weights  and  measures 
official,  however,  include  far  more  than  inspect- 
ing, testing,  and  prosecuting.  After  testing 
is  completed,  measuring  devices  must  be  marked 
with  a  "seal"  to  indicate  their  approval  for  com- 
mercial use.  This  seal  is  sometimes  a  metal  tag, 
a  piece  of  paper  with  a  gummed  back,  a  cloth  or 
paper  tag  complete  with  eyelet,  or  a  stencil  mark. 
Often  a  lead  and  wire  seal  is  used.  But  whatever 
the  method,  the  seal  is  the  0.  K.  of  the  inspector. 
Look  for  the  seal  on  the  scales  in  your  retail 
store  next  time  you  go  out  to  shop.  The  inspector 
gets  around  to  every  scale  once  or  twice  a  year, 
more  often  when  he  makes  unexpected  testing  tours, 
and  still  more  often  when  appropriations  for  the 
service  are  sufficient  to  put  enough  inspectors 
on  the  job. 

EQUIPMENT  found  inaccurate,  worn  out, 
conductive  to  fraud,  or  tampered  with  for  dis- 
honest purposes  is  removed  from  use  until  it  can 
be  repaired.  If  equipment  is  too  far  gone  for 
repairs,  the  inspector  "condemns"  it  outright — 
has  it  destroyed. 
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CHECK-WEIGHING  or  check-measuring 
packages  delivered  or  about  to  be  delivered  to 
customers  is  another  function  of  the  weights  and 
measures  man.  The  inspector  also  helps  to  edu- 
cate buyers  and  sellers  in  general  as  to  their  , 
rights  and  duties  under  the  weights  and  measures 
laws.  He  teaches  consumers  how  to  protect  their 
interests.  On  the  other  side,  his  work  is  needed 
to  assure  merchants  that  their  equipment  is  accur- 
ate and  correct. 

BUYING  CAUTIONS  for  consumers  start 
with  the  rule  that  it  is  better  to  buy  by  definite 
quantities  and  check  the  amount  you  receive. 
Avoid  asking  for  a  "dime's  worth"  or  a  "quarter's 
worth",  or  a  "basket"  of  this  or  that.  Buy  by 
the  pound  or  gallon  or  peck  or  yard,  not  by  cents' 
worth.  When  buying  by  weight,  make  sure  that  the 
scales  register  exactly  zero  before  anything  is 
weighed  on  them,  then  read  the  scale  while  your 
purchase  is  being  weighed. 

BE  SURE  that  weighing  and  measuring 
devices  with  which  you  are  served  bear  the  in- 
spector's seal  of  approval.  Learn  to  expect  the 
same  accuracy  in  quantity  measuring  from  a  peddler 
or  transient  vendor  as  from  a  store  merchant. 
Remember  that  all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  in 
this  matter  of  correct  buying  methods  and  accurate 
weights.  Any  violations  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures law  should  be  reported  to  the  official,  for 
the  protection  of  yourself  and  the  whole  commun- 
ity. 

CHECKING  the  weight  or  measure  of  your 
purchases  at  home  needs  reliable  apparatus.  Your 
local  weights  and  measures  man  will  be  glad  to 
inspect  and  test  your  home  scale  to  make  sure  it  is 
correct.  Handle  your  home  scale  carefully,  keep 
it  in  balance,  and  keep  it  clean  and  dry.  Be  sure 
to  weigh  net  weights — this  means  the  commodity 
itself  without  wrappings,  heavy  coverings,  or 
cardboard  cartons. 

UNTIL  you  know  the  quantity  of  food 
actually  delivered  to  you,  you  cannot  figure  out 
the  definite  cost  price.  You  may  know  the  quality 
and  you  may  know  how  much  money  you  spent,  but  this 
information  is  not  complete  for  determining  cost. 
Accurate  home  scales  give  you  the  missing  factor. 
Low  advertised  prices,  apparently  attractive,  if 
accompanied  by  short  weight  or  short  measure  may 
not  really  be  low. 

TO  CHECK  meat  weight  properly,  ask  your 
butcher  to  deliver  all  the  trimmings  along  with  the 


meat.  You  have  paid  for  them,  and  unless  you  have 
them,  there  is  no  way  for  you  to  check  the  actual 
weight  of  what  you've  bought.  There  are  2  or  3 
steps  to  checking  the  weight  of  goods  in  original 
packages.  First  step  is  to  get  the  gross  weight — 
package  and  all.  Mark  this  in  pencil  on  the  out- 
side of  the  package.  After  you've  emptied  the 
contents,  weigh  the  container  again.  Subtract 
container  weight  from  gross  weight,  and  you've 
learned  the  true  net  weight.  This  must,  according 
to  law,  equal  or  exceed  the  weight  printed  on  the 
label.  If  you  discover  a  shortage  in  weight  or 
measure,  you  should  complain  just  as  hard  about  it 
as  if  you  discovered  a  shortage  in  change. 

LOCAL,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  co- 
operate in  the  problem  of  weights  and  measures. 
Actual  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  a  State  and  local  matter, 
depending  almost  entirely  on  State  and  local  ap- 
propriations. The  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Federal  agency  chiefly  concerned  with  weights 
and  measures,  acts  mainly  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
It  promotes  uniform  action  in  weights  and  measures 
administration  throughout  the  country,  and  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  the  subj  ect . 
The  Bureau  also  sends  out  weights  and  measures 
bulletins  and  cooperates  with  local  officials  on 
technical  details  of  inspection.  Bureau  staff 
members,  familiar  with  practical  field  problems, 
freely  offer  the  results  of  their  experience  to 
all  weights  and  measures  inspectors. 

WORK  at  the  Bureau  early  in  the  century 
led  to  formation  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures.  Unofficial  organization 
with  no  authority  to  enforce  its  recommendations, 
the  Conference  nevertheless  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  weights  and  measures  affairs. 

AMONG  its  principal  objectives,  the 
Conference  seeks  to  place  weights  and  measures 
administration,  as  a  national  institution,  on  a 
basis  approaching  uniformity.  It  looks  toward 
adopting  the  most  efficient  methods  for  carrying 
on  all  phases  of  the  work.  Its  annual  meetings 
bring  together  officials  and  others  interested  in 
weights  and  measures  laws  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  gives  them  opportunity  for  inter- 
change of  problems. 

BUREAU  of  Standards  acts  further  as 
custodian  of  the  national  standards  of  length, 
weight,  and  capacity.  To  understand  the  use  of 
these,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1836,  when 
Congress,  after  passing  a  law  recognizing  certain 

[Concluded  on  page  8] 
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lUR  RECORDS  show 
that  the  first? 
months  of  1936  nearly 
equal  the  1935  total 
business."  Thus  writes 
the  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  Cooperative 
Association  at  Conway- 
Springs,  Kans.  Organ- 
ized in  1930,  this  coop- 
erative  today  has  about 


Many  farmers  and  consumers  are  exploring  the 
cooperative  way  of  making  and  marketing  their 
necessities  as  a  t^^o-way  route  to  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power  and  a  better  living.  Farmers 
look  to  cooperative  purchasing  to  cut  their  costs 
of  production  and  to  gain  for  themselves  a  larger 
share  of  consumers'  dollars.  Consumers  look  to 
cooperation  to  cut  their  living  costs  and  to  make 
possible  greater  consumption  of  farm  products. 
Whether  costs  can,  or  should,  be  cut  in  this  way 
is  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Many  besides 
those  engaged  in  the  field  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing what  the  cooperatives  are  doing. 


5  percent.  One  coopera— 
tor  received  a  dividend 
check  of  $23.08.  Most 
of  the  460  people  employ- 
ed at  the  Farm  Bureau 
offices  belong  to  the 
co-op . 


400  members,    to  whom  it 

sells     gasoline,     kerosene,  distillate, 

grease,  and  miscellaneous  products. 


oil. 


STRAWS  in  the  cooperative  wind  from 
New  York:  A  chain  of  11  cooperative  cafeterias 
served  over  a  million  meals  last  year,  and  did 
almost  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness. .  .  A  co-op  at  one  of  New  York's  model  hous- 
ing projects  distributes  milk,  eggs,  oranges, 
butter,  coffee,  and  tea  to  its  100  members. 
After  5  months  of  business  it  declared  an  8  per- 
cent dividend. . .  A  furniture  fire  insurance 
cooperative  organized  in  1872  now  has  67,000 
members  and  over  $85,000,000  worth  of  fire  in- 
surance in  effect...  A  cooperative  mail  order 
house  in  New  York  has  completed  its  third  year 
of  operation  with  a  business  of  $100,000.  This 
co-op  tests  more  than  200  household  commodities 
in  its  own  laboratories,  and  sells  to  individual 
members  and  consumers'  clubs  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


POOLING  their  purchases  of  ice  cream, 
►  candy,  hosiery,  ties,  shirts,  toiletries,  can- 
ned goods,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  coal  and 
petroleum  products,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  employees 
started  their  own  Rochdale  cooperative.  Their 
store  is  a  small  room  in  the  back  of  a  Farm  Bu- 
reau office  building.  From  January  to  June 
this  year  they  did  more  than  $20,000  worth  of 
business,   and  declared  a  patronage  dividend  of 


INTERESTED  in  reports  of 
the  business  done  by  an 
oil  cooperative  in  a 
nearby  town,  a  man  from  Estelline,  S.  Dak., 
told  some  of  his  neighbors  about  it  in  June  1930. 
Now  the  Estelline  Cooperative  Oil  Co.  has  310 
members  and  about  500  customers  who  in  time  will 
become  members.  The  stock  in  trade  has  spread 
from  gasoline  and  fuel  oils  to  tires,  tubes,  and 
groceries.  The  cooperative  has  returned  some 
$20,000  in  savings  to  the  community. 


EASTERN  States  Farmers  Exchange,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  did  a  cooperative  business 
of  over  $14,000,000  in  1935.  In  June  1936,  it 
distributed  1,329  cars  of  poultry,  dairy,  and 
livestock  feed,  an  increase  of  266  percent  over 
June  1935.  Paint  purchases  were  twice  those  of 
last  year.  Other  departments  also  showed  sub- 
stantial increases. 


GREEN  CITY,  MO.,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  a  thousand,  has  a  cooperative  oil 
company,  credit  union,  grocery  store,  and  buying 
and  selling  agency  for  feed  and  produce. 


DEBATERS  in  150  midwestern  colleges 
and  universities  are  arguing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  cooperation  this  year.  The  subject  is  "Re- 
solved, that  the  extension  of  consumers'  coop- 
eratives will  contribute  to  public  welfare." 
Estimates  indicate  that  cooperation  will  be 
debated  about  5,000   times   this  winter,  before 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  Debate  con- 
tests will  take  place  not  only  among  different 
groups  within  each  college,  but  also  in  inter- 
collegiate competition  and  in  State  and 
interstate  tournaments. 

★ 

8,000  WOOL  GROWERS  in  Ohio  and  nearby 
States  market  their  Vf'ool  through  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association.  In  1935  the 
Association  handled  over  3,000,000  pounds  of 
wool.  The  organization  receives  wools,  grades 
them  at  its  own  warehouse,  and  sells  direct  to 
mills  through  a  sales  agent.  On  the  educational 
side,  the  Association  works  toward  improving 
production  practices,  quality  of  the  wool  clip, 
and  preparation  of  fleeces.  It  also  serves  its 
members  by  carrying  a  complete  line  of  wool 
growers'  supplies. 

★ 

ORGANIZED  CONSUMERS  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  after  opening  a  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Center,  started  publication  of  a  monthly 
bulletin,  set  up  a  speakers'  and  writers'  bureau, 
and  established  half  a  dozen  neighborhood  buying 
and  study  clubs.  Among  the  products  which  mem- 
bers can  now  buy  through  their  cooperative  society 
are  groceries,  milk,  coal,  wood,  clothing,  books, 
and  magazines.  A  gasoline  business  sponsored  by 
the  co-op  is  ncv  open,  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  an  agency  to  sell  automobile  insurance  on  a 
cooperative  basis. 

★ 

NEW  PLANT  for  handling  eggs  and 
poultry  is  going  up  as  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Farmers'  Union  State  Exchange  in  Omaha. 
A  cooling  room  and  poultry— killing  room  will 
be  features  of  the  building.  Though  the  Ex- 
change is  chiefly  a  consumers'  cooperative 
wholesale,  it  also  markets  produce  for  its 
members . 

CHECKING 

YOUR  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 

weights  and  measures  as  standards  for  America, 
furnished  each  State  with  copies  of  these  stand- 
ards. Some  States  still  use  the  copies  presented 
to  them  by  Congress. 


CAREFUL  handling  is  the  rule  for  primary 
and  office  standards  of  weight.  In  fact,  "hand- 
ling" isn't  quite  the  right  word  because  special 
lifters,  not  human  hands,  touch  these  weights  when 
they  must  be  moved  about.  Every  possible  precau- 
tion helps  to  keep  away  accumulations  of  dust  or 
foreign  material.  Other  enemies  of  accurate 
standards  are  moisture,  corroding  gases,  abra- 
sion, and  scratches.  First  line  of  defense 
against  these  enemies  consists  in  keeping  the 
standards  under  glass,  in  a  closed  cabinet,  or  in 
lined,  closed  boxes. 
* 

CHAOS  would  be  the  result  if  standards 
used  to  test  weighing  and  measuring  equipment 
didn't  agree  among  themselves.  There 'd  be  no 
limit  to  the  confusion  if  one  inspector's  pound 
standard  weighed  15  ounces,  and  another's  17 
ounces.  The  same  confusion  would  prevail  if 
inspectors  were  careless  or  tests  inaccurate. 
Business  can  function  smoothly,  and  consumers  can 
be  protected  really,  only  if  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  all  over  the  country  agree  .  Custodial 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  help  bring 
about  this  agreement. 

INDIVIDUAL  States  enact  their  own  laws 
on  weights  and  measures.  This  is  usually  accord- 
ing to  one  of  three  general  plans,  depending  on  the 
distribution  and  density  of  population  within  the 
State.  Under  the  first  plan,  the  State  office  of 
weights  and  measures  has  direct  charge  of  all 
supervision  and  inspection  within  the  State. 
This  plan  is  best  suited  to  States  with  few  cities, 
or  with  the  population  scattered  over  wide  areas. 

SECOND  PLAN  is  a  dual  system — State  and 
local  officers  share  the  inspectional  work.  This 
plan  works  well  in  States  where  there  are  a  number 
of  large  cities  and  also  considerable  areas  only 
sparsely  populated. 

UNDER  the  third  plan,  used  chiefly  in 
densely  populated  States,  all  inspectional  and 
testing  work  is  performed  by  local  officials. 
The  State  department  supervises  the  work  of  the 
local  men,  periodically  tests  their  standards, 
and  issues  general  rules  and  regulations. 

MAXIMUM  efficiency  under  any  of  these 
plans,  however,  comes  only  when  the  office  of 
weights  and  measures  is  provided  with  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  its  work  thoroughly  and  sci-^ 
entif ically . 
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As  ag^uide  to  wise  ex- 
penditurea  for  families 
of  different  ^ize  and. 
financial  set-up;  the 
Bureau  of  Home  EconoiTb 
ICS  Inas  published'^Diets 

to  fit  the  Fairdljincoine!*  ^ 

nrjlTCHENS  are  seeing  new  things  happen  inside 
LljJ  their  old  walls  these  days.  Tables  dedi- 
cated to  rolling  biscuits  are  cleared  for  cost 
accounting.  Dishes  done  and  put  away,  children 
settled  to  their  homework,  the  family  purchasing 
agent  settles  to  some  new  arithmetic  of  her  own. 
These  new  calculations  can  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  certainties  of  safety  from  vague  hopes  for 
miracles . 

GOAL  is  a  plan  built  to  measure  for  this 
particular  family,  to  assure  each  member  the  best 
possible  food  foundation  for  health  in  return  for 
what  money  the  family  can  spend. 

GUIDE  toward  this  goal  for  every  family 
is  the  new  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income." 

GUESSWORK  in  food  buying  is  not  safe 
for  many  families.  Mistakes  are  expensive  lux- 
uries. A  budget  must  be  luxurious  to  cover  them. 
Below  a  certain  point  on  the  financial  scale, 
families  cannot  afford  any  mistakes  in  food  buy- 
ing. Pennies  must  pull  their  weight  innutrition. 
When  they  don't,  the  diet  is  out  just  that  much 
of  its  nutrients  needed  for  health.  Budgeting 

*  Consumers  can  gel  this  bulletin  free,  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  by 
writing  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  asking 
for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757. 


those  pennies  is  the  first  step  toward  making  them 
bring  in  their  maximum  nourishment. 

BUDGETS  are  individual  matters .  No  two 
families  have  the  same  requirements,  the  same 
problems,  the  same  objectives.  A  ready-made  bud- 
get won't  do.  Each  family  must  roll  its  own.  Yet 
making  a  budget  calls  for  technical  precision. 
It  takes  the  modern  scientific  knowledge  of  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  food  economics  to  stretch  a 
slim  income  to  cover  a  broad  array  of  vital  needs. 

MEETING  that  double  requirement  is  the 
flexible  plan  for  budgeting  in  this  new  guidebook. 
Building  a  food  budget  on  the  basis  of  its  infor- 
mation is  like  selecting  a  family  wardrobe  from  a 
full  stock  of  garments  of  every  size,  weight, 
kind,  and  quality.  Weekly  dietary  quotas  of  each 
of  the  maj  or  foods  can  be  worked  out  for  each  member 
of  the  family  according  to  age,  activity,  and  the 
level  of  cost  at  which  the  family  has  chosen  to 
plan  their  diets.  The  GUIDE  has  been  publishing 
for  some  months  pages  illustrating  how  these 
flexible  plans  can  be  applied  to  individual  fami- 
lies. These  pages  were  based  on  the  same  calcu- 
lations that  make  up  this  bulletin. 

FIRST  basis  for  each  family's  calcula- 
tions is  its  income.     Then  comes  the  decision  as  to 
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FAMILY 
OF 

FOUR^ 


Will  have  an  adequate  diet  at  irdrdmum cost  if 
they  ^etth&se  foods  in  these  amounts  every  week 


Two  moderately  active 
adults  and  two  boys 
6years  ofa^e. 


Based  on  studies 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics 


Fats  3XIb5. 


how  much  of  that  income  should  go  for  food.  Two 
heads  will  probably  bend  together  over  the  book 
to  decide  that  major  point. 

CHOICE  is  from  four  diet  plans.  Each 
plan  is  set  at  a  different  level.  The  "liberal" 
diet  at  the  top  costs  most  and,  while  it  would 
not  satisfy  a  gourmet  by  any  means,  is  designed 
to  give  variety  in  palatable  and  attractive  meals 
which  provide  a  wide  margin  of  safety  on  all  nu- 
tritional coiints  for  those  who  can  afford  it. 

NEXT  HIGHEST  is  the  "moderate  cost" 
plan.  This  still  makes  sure  of  a  comfortable 
safety  margin  of  food  values  for  health,  but  it 
calls  for  somewhat  more  careful  planning  and  buy- 
ing and  preparation,  and  puts  a  curb  on  flights  of 
the  caterer's  fancy. 

FARTHER  DOWN  the  scale  of  cost  and  nu- 
trition is  the  "adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost"  , 
which  guarantees  nutritional  safety  to  the 
family  following  it  carefully,  but  calls 
for  imagination,  foresight,  and  judici- 
ous shopping  and  cooking  to  turn  its 
market  lists  into  attractive  and 
tasty  meals. 

LOWEST  plan  of  the 
four   gives   the    family  a 
frankly  "restricted" 
diet.  It  is  meant  only 
for  emergency  use, 
and      though  it 
gives  the  best  pos- 
sible nutritional  re- 
turn for  low  amounts  of 
food  money,    it   does  not 
promise  that  even  the  most 
precise  planning,  the  canniest 
buying,  and  most  frugal  prepara- 
tion can  provide  the  family  living 
on  it  steadily  a  safe  diet  for  health. 

SPECIAL    CASES    call  for 
special  adjustments  in  the  use  of  the 
diet  plans.     Some  families  can  find 
ways  of  getting  food  at  lower  prices 
or  can  make  a  garden  produce  a  large       Waste  must  be 
share   of   the   year's    food   supply.       imum  to  give 
Whether  the  climate  is  warm  or  cold       benefit  of  any 
makes  a  difference  in  allocating  the 
necessary  expenses.     Pets  to  be  fed,   guests  to 
provide  for,  must  be  figured  in  as  extras.  Very 


little  allowance  is  made  for  waste.  The  diets 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all  meals  taken  at 
home.  Luncheons  eaten  in  restaurants  change  the 
figures  for  any  family. 

PRICES  of  many  foods  have  changed  some- 
what since  1935.  The  calculations  in  the  book  are 
based  on  the  average  retail  price  of  each  food  con- 
cerned in  some  sixty-odd  cities  in  the  United 
States  during  1935.  Current  prices  and  their 
relation  to  past  prices  are  reported  regularly  in 
the  CONSUIffiRS'  GUIDE  and  can  be  considered  along 
with  special  family  circumstances  in  using  the 
book  to  build  a  food  budget.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
food  prices  are  now  just  about  3  percent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  year  1935. 

MOST  FAMILIES  in  the  city  with  nc  special 
opportunities  for  saving  on  food  costs  will  choose 
among  the  four  levels  simply  on  the  basis  of  their 
income,  the  number  of  people  to  be  fed  on  it, 
their  food  needs,   and  their  other  needs. 
Families  with  more  money  and  less  people 
to  support  can  naturally  choose  more 
freely  than  those  with  less  money  and 
more  members.     A  family  of  four, 
for  instance,  with  an  income  of 
S4,000  a  year,  could  buy  food 
according  to  the  highest  cost 
"liberal"  plan  and  still 
spend    less    than  one- 
fourth    their  income 
for  food  at  the  1935 
food     prices  on 
which   the  calcula- 
tions in  this  bulletin 
are  based.     Or  if  they 
preferred   to    save  money 
for  other  purposes  they  could 
allot  only  about  one-sixth  of 
their    income    for    food   and  by 
thoughtful   management   and   a  few 
compromises  with  their  preferences, 
they  could  follow  the  moderate-cost 
plan  and  still  get  just  about  the 
same   nutritional   advantages.  But 
a  family  of  seven  with  $1,000  a  year 
would  have  to  spend  more  than  half 
their  income  in  order  to  buy  their 
food  at  the  lowest  of  the  four  plans 
which,  even  at  its  very  best,  planned 
and  bought  and  prepared  by  an  expert, 
does  not  provide  sufficient  margin  of  safety  to  be 
called  an  "adequate"  diet. 


kept  to  a  min- 
a  family  full 
dietary  plan. 
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AFTER  CHOOSING  the  level  at  which  the 
family's  diet  is  to  be  bought,  the  next  job  is  to 
tailor-make  the  diet  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  family.  In  the  bulletin  is  a  table 
suggesting  a  weekly  quota  in  pounds  and  ounces  of 
different  important  foods  for  boys  and  girls  of 
different  ages  and  men  and  women  of  varying  degrees 
of  activity. 


year,  and  they  live  in  the  city.  They  want  to 
build  up  a  fund  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
They  decide  to  use  time  and  care  and  vigilance  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  on  their  food  budget  and 
buy  frugally  according  to  the  minimum-cost  plan, 
which  they  find  would  give  them  their  food  for 
about  23  percent  of  their  income,  or  under  $10 
a  week  at  1935  price  levels. 


SUPPOSE  a  family  is  made  up  of  a  boy 
three,  a  girl  six,  a  father  who  works  as  a  salesman, 
and  a  mother  who  does  all  her  own  housework,  includ- 
ing laundry.     They  have  an  income  of  $2,000  a 


FITTING  their  children  and  themselves 
into  the  table  showing  the  weekly  food  allowances 
at  the  minimum  cost  level,  they  copy  the  food  list 
for  their  boy  from  the  column  marked  "child  under 

[Concluded  on  page  21] 


MONDAY'S  MENU  FROM  A  SAMPLE  WEEK  ON  THE  LIBERAL  DIET 

BREAKFAST  LUNCH  OR  SUPPER  DINNER 


Sliced  oranges 
Hot  cereal  (children) 
Soft-cooked  eggs 
Whole-wheat  toast 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


Cream  of  potato  soup 
Toast 

Avocado-orange  salad,  French 

dressing 
Milk  (children) 


Baked  ham,  raisin  sauce 
Sweetpotatoes 
Brussels  sprouts 
Hot  biscuits 
Waldorf  salad 
Chocolate  honey  cake 
Milk  for  all 


TUESDAY'S  MENU  ON  THE  MODERATE-COST  ADEQUATE  DIET 


Cereal  (children) 

Apples  fried  in  bacon  drippings 

Whole-wheat  toast 

Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Bacon  (adults) 

Poached  eggs  (young  children) 
Fried  sweetpotatoes 
Bread  and  butter 
Shced  oranges 
Milk  for  all 


Braised  beef  Uver 
Creamed  potatoes  or  hominy 
Buttered  spiced  carrots 
Hard  rolls 

Creamy  tapioca  pudding 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adiilts) 


A  WEDNESDAY  BY  THE  MINIMUM-COST  ADEQUATE  DIET  PLAN 


Hot  whole-wheat  cereal 
Griddle  cakes,  molasses 
Tomato  or  orange  juice  (young 

children) 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


Creamed  chipped  beef  or  corned 
beef 

Potatoes  boiled  in  jackets 
Whole-wheat  toast 
Milk  (children) 


Scrambled  eggs  or  egg  salad 
Quick-cooked  cabbage 
Bread  and  butter 
Hot  coffee  cake 
Milk  (children) 
Tea  (adults) 


A  THURSDAY'S  MEALS  PLANNED  ON  THE  RESTRICTED  DIET  LEVEL 


Hot  cereal  with  milk 
Toast 

Tomato  juice  (young  children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


Potato  soup  (with  onion  to  season) 
Stewed  prunes 
Bread  and  butter 


Kidney  bean  stew  with  tomatoes 
Bread 

Milk  (children) 
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How  to  buy  and  care  for  hosiery, 
blankets,  sheets,  furniture,  and 
shoes  are  discussed  in  the  refer- 
ences given  here  in  our  third 
installment*  .  .  .  The  mention  of 
any  material  in  this  list  does  not 
imply  an  endorsement  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author  by 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 


BUYING  HOSIERY 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  HOSIERY,  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ardization of  Consumers'  Goods  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association,  1935.  Six 
page  leaflet.  Address:  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  Mills  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Single  copies  2^  each,  or  10  each 
in  lots  of  25  or  more. 

HELPS  IN  BUYING  HOSIERY,  by  Gladys  Meloche. 
1935.  16  pp.  Wisconsin  Circular  275.  Ad- 
dress: Extension  Service,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.  Free. 

WHEN  WE  BUY  HOSIERY,  by  Inez  LeBossier.  1936. 
Extension  Bulletin  182.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
New  Brunswick,   N.   J.  Free. 

SELECTION,  CARE,  AND  WEARING  QUALITIES  OF  WOM- 
EN'S SILK  HOSIERY,  by  Jessie  E.  Richardson 
and  Vivian  Baker.  1935.  75  pp.  Extension 
Bulletin  299.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont.  Free. 

•First  of  the  series  appeared  in  the  October  19,  1936,  issue  of  the  CONSUM- 
ERS' GUIDE,  second  in  the  November  2,  1936,  issue. 


THE  HOSE  WE  BUY  AND  WEAR,  by  the  Standardization 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 1935.  25  pp.  Address:  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Cook,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  150. 

STANDARDS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  INSPECTION  FOR 
LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY,  prepared  by 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac- 
turers. 1936.  15  pp.,  illustrated.  Ad- 
dress: National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturers, 4684  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  BASIS  FOR  A  PERFORMANCE  SPECIFICATION  FOR 
WOMEN'S  FULL  FASHIONED  SILK  HOSIERY,  by  H.  F. 
Schiefer  and  R.  S.  Cleveland.  Report  of  a 
study  of  hosiery  testing  done  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  1935.  13  pp.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  50. 

A  CONSUMER  STUDY  OF  HOSIERY  ADVERTISING,  by 
Rosamond  Cook.  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
Vol.  29.  Dec.  1929.  Page  905.  Published 
by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single 
copies  300 . 
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FIFTY  WOMEN  SPEAK  THEIR  MINDS  ABOUT  STOCKINGS,  by 
A.  L.  Rowe .  Advertising  and  Selling.  August 
15,   1934.     P.  331. 

BUYING  BLANKETS 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  BLANKETS.  Consumer  Purchasing 
Leaflet  No.  2  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Standardization  of  Consumer  Goods  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association .  1932.  6  pp., 
leaflet.  Address:  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Single  copies  2c;  in  lots  of  25  or  more  1?  each. 

QUALITY  GUIDES  IN  BUYING  HOUSEHOLD  BLANKETS,  by 
Bess  M.  Viemont  and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  1935. 
8  pp.,  leaflet.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  50. 

BUYING  SHEETS  AND  PILLOWCASES 

THE  PURCHASING  OF  SHEETS  AND  PILLOWCASES,  by 
Beulah  Blackmore .  1935.  32  pp.,  illustrated. 
Homemakers'  Bulletin  333.  Address:  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Free. 

QUALITY  GUIDES  IN  BUYING  SHEETS  AND  PILLOWCASES, 
by  Ruth  O'Brien.  1934.  8pp.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Leaf  let  No  .  103.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
59i. 

TIPS  ON  BUYING  SHEETS  FOR  SERVICE,  by  G.  W.  Goode. 
1931.  1  p.,  mimeographed.  Address:  Exten- 
sion Service,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Corvallis,  Oreg.  Free. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  SHEETS,  by  the  Committee  on  Standard- 
ization of  Consumers  Goods.  Consumer  Pur- 
chasing Leaf  let  No  .  1.  1932.  6pp.  Address: 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  Mills 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single  copies 
20  each;   in  lots  of  25  or  more  It  each. 

SHEETING  SPECIFICATIONS,  by  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  Standardization  and  Simplifica- 
tion of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 1930,  revised  1935.  3  pp.,  mimeo- 
graphed. Address:  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Mills  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  50. 

A  BARGAIN  IN  SHEETS,  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Rust.  A 
playlet  showing  the  importance  of  applying 
the  principles  of  better  buymanship  to  the 
purchase  of  sheeting.  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.     Jan.    1935.      Pp.    26-28.  Address: 
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American  Home  Economics  Association,  Mills 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Reprint  avail- 
able. 100. 

CAN  YOUR  SHEETS  TAKE  IT,  by  H.  J.  Walsh.  Picto- 
rial Review,  Volume  35,  May  1934.     Pp.  50-51. 

WHEN  THE  BRIDE  SELECTS  BED  LINENS,  by  Rosamond 
Cook.  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Volume  45,  Jan. 
1928.     P.  118. 

THE  LINEN  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  NEW  HOME.  Good  House- 
keeping, Vol.  92,  June  1931.     P.  102. 

FURNITURE 

RECOGNIZING  SUITABLE  FURNISHINGS,  by  Gertrude 
Reis.  1935.  15  pp.  See  pages  4-8,  "Points 
to  Consider  When  Buying  Furniture."  Exten- 
sion Course  Notes  No  .  116.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  Free. 

FURNITURE:  ITS  SELECTION  AND  USE.  Report  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Wood  Utilization.  1931. 
115  pp.,  illustrated.  Address:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  200. 

YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  IN  FURNITURE,  by  Florence  E. 
Wright  and  Charlotte  W.  Brenan.  1934.  42 
pp.,  illustrated.  Extension  Bulletin  297. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Free. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  FURNITURE  WOODS,  by  Arthur 
Koehler.  1926.  78  pp.,  illustrated.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscella- 
neous Circular  66.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  250. 

BUYING  SHOES 

LEATHER  SHOES :  SELECTION  AND  CARE,  byF.  P.  Veitch, 
R.  W.  Frey,  and  H.  P.  Holman.  1927.  22  pp. 
Farmers  Bulletin  1523 .  Address:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  50. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  MODERN  SHOES  UPON  PROPER  BODY 
MECHANICS.  1935.  16  pp.,  illustrated.  A 
summary  of  Antioch  studies  of  women's  shoes 
and  their  effect  upon  body  mechanics  and 
health.  Address:  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 

FEET  AND  SHOES,  by  Ethelwyn  Dodson.  Home  Demon- 
stration Bulletin  169.  1932.  8  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Address:  Extension  Service,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Free. 

[Concluded  en  page  22] 


Once  a  for^ottert  fruit  from  one  holiday 
to  another,  the  cranberry  has  come  ou1: 
of  its  hazardous  swamp  be^innin^s  and 
taken  a  stable  place  on  the  menu  and  the 
farm  account  book. 


F  ALL  CONSUMERS  in  American  history,  the  ones 
most  eager  for  ideas  on  what  to  consume  were 
likely  the  little  group  that  stepped  off  boats 
onto  Plymouth  Rock  round  about  1620.  Turkey, 
we  know  from  a  thorough  reading  of  primers,  they 
found  running  wild  and  soon  impaled  on  the  fire- 
side spit.  But  what  about  the  cranberries  for 
"fixins"? 

TALES  of  the  debut  of  the  American 
cranberry  into  the  white  man's  holiday  menu  run 
something  like  this.  It  seems  some  adventurous 
)  small  immigrants  escaped  from  the  stockade  and 
followed  along  on  the  heels  of  wandering  Indian 
youngsters.  They  trailed  the  redskins  deep  into 
a  swamp  and  noted  with  interest  .that  they  were 
purposefully  picking  bright  red  berries  and 
stowing  them  away.  This  was  not  surprising  in 
itself  to  children  who  had  got  used  to  foraging 
for  any  and  every  berry  that  did  not  bring  a  seri- 


ous stomachache  in  its  wake.  What  was  surprising 
was  the  taste.  When  the  white  children  took  a 
bite,  they  decided  the  joke  was  on  the  Indians 
who  had  bothered  to  fill  their  deerskin  bags  With 
such  sour,  bitter  fruit.  But  their  report  to  the 
alert  adult  consumers  of  the  settlement  brought 
about  an  investigation  as  soon  as  diplomatic 
relations  v/ould  permit. 

REWARD  was  a  recipe  for  the  Indians' 
favorite  dish  of  the  day:  mix  sour  red  berries 
with  "pemmican"  and  eat  with  joy.  Pemmican  is  a 
cake  made  of  dried  meat  and  fat.  Wild  cranber- 
ries, then,  were  being  used  by  the  Indians  the 
way  we  use  cultivated  ones  today — for  a  flavor 
tang  to  go  with  meat. 

VINE  of  the  cranberry,  close  kin  to 
the  blueberry  and  the  huckleberry,  runs  along 
the  ground,  putting  roots  down  and  sending  up 
branches  called  "uprights"  on  which  the  berries 


grow.  When  left  to  their  own  devices,  they  grew 
along  streams,  in  marshes  and  swamps  and  bogs, 
where  water  is  likely  to  rise  over  them  in  time  to 
protect  them  from  frost  and  keep  insect  pests 
down . 

UNTIL  1812,  these  wild  swamp  cranber- 
ries made  up  the  whole  supply.  Then  wideawake 
Massachusetts  farmers  found  a  way  of  beating 
Nature  at  her  own  game.  They  prepared  more 
accessible  places  for  cranberries  to  grow.  The 
essential  moisture  would  no  longer  depend  on  Na- 
ture's whim  but  could  be  turned  on  and  off  at  the 
will  of  man. 

CAPE  COD  has  kept  its  early  lead  in 
cranberry  production  to  this  day.  But  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  found  and  put  to  work 
land  suitable  for  growing  cranberries.  New  Jer- 
sey, Long  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern 
west-coast  States,  Washington  and  Oregon,  now 
add  their  barrels  to  each  year's  totals. 

NOT  EVERY  farmer  can  decide  to  start 
growing  cranberries  and  expect  to  make  a  success 
of  it.  Cranberries  need  a  well-drained,  acid 
peat  soil.  The  climate  must  be  just  right,  cool 
enough  but  with  a  summer  that  is  long  enough  and 
not  too  cold.  No  State  south  of  New  Jersey  is  a 
likely  spot,  nor  north  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  land 
must  be  located  where  plenty  of  water  is  on  tap 
at  all  times  to  flood  and  irrigate  the  bogs. 

COST  of  preparing  a  cranberry  bog  may 
be  anywhere  from  $500  to  $1,500  an  acre.  The  soil 
must  be  put  into  shape,  drainage  arranged.  A 
system  of  ditches  and  dikes  and  watergates  must 


Young  cranberry  plants  getting  their 
start. 

be  planned  and  built.  After 
this  investment  there  is  a 
wait  of  4  to  6  years  for  the 
plants  to  get  into  their 
stride.  Meanwhile,  and  after- 
wards, upkeep  of  the  bogs  is 
a  costly  and  continuous  item. 


EXPERT  assistance  is 
next  on  the  "must"  list  for  the 
prospective  cranberry  grower. 
It  takes  experience  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  control  the 
insects  and  diseases  that  af- 
fect cranberry  vines  and  fruit, 
to  handle  the  water  for  irri- 
gation and  flooding,  to  watch 
the  weather  and  recognize  the  right  moment  to  do 
each  job. 

FLOODING  is  on  the  program  when  frost 
or  certain  insects  menace  the  vines,  blossoms,  or 
fruit.  For  the  early  winter  flooding  growers 
wait  until  the  last  minute  which  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  is  usually  in  December  or  possibly 
January.  This  treatment  saves  the  vines  from 
winter  killing.  After  the  winter  flood  has  been 
drained  away,  the  water  is  not  necessarily  turned 
off  for  the  year.  Sometimes  the  threat  of  a  late 
spring  frost  sounds  a  warning  for  new  floods, 
and  though  flooding  is  taboo  in  some  parts  of  the 
growing  season  most  growers  use  water  to  keep  down 
certain  insect  pests  and  some  use  it  to  control 
weeds  and  diseases.  Dry  weather,  of  course,  calls 
for  irrigation. 

WEATHER  calls  the  turns  in  the  cran- 
berry grower's  life.  Someone  must  be  on  the 
watch  throughout  the  spring  and  fall,  keeping  an 
eye  on  Nature,  checking  the  low  temperature 
marks  on  the  minimum  recording  thermometers  which 
are  set  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  fields,  and 
studying  the  special  daily  weather  reports  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington  sends  growers 
who  request  them.  Telegrams,  too,  sent  from  the 
nearest  district  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
are  part  of  this  special  service.  Massachusetts 
growers  can  get  even  more  up-to-the-minute  infor- 
mation from  the  cranberry  substation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
which  is  equipped  with  weather  instruments  and  is 
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in  constant  touch  with  the  Weather  Bureau.  Dur- 
ing days  and  nights  of  doubt,  cranberry  growers 
can  keep  track  of  the  situation  by  telephone. 

SCIENTISTS  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
added  their  findings  to  those  in  State  experiment 
stations  and  brought  cranberry  growing  a  long 
way  out  of  the  days  of  swamp  luck.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  published  bulletins  giv- 
ing detailed  instructions  for  planning,  prepar- 
ing, and  managing  cranberry  fields. 

MARKETING  hazards  took  longer  to  elim- 
inate. Until  a  couple  of  decades  ago  every  season 
was  a  gamble,  whether  the  crop  was  short  or  plen- 
tiful. Each  grower  jogged  along  without  regard 
for  what  his  actions  did  to  his  neighbor  '  s  chances  . 
He  picked  his  berries,  put  them  on  the  market  on 
his  own  schedule  which  might  land  them  there  at  a 
time  when  every  other  grower  was  selling  his, 
clogging  the  market  with  surplus  berries  that 
brought  loss  prices  or  went  to  waste.  Each  man's 
berries,  too,  were  a  law  unto  themselves  as  to 
quality,  grade,  and  variety.  Buyers  had  to  learn 
the  stock  of  each  grower  from  whom  he  bought  on 
take  a  chance  on  suiting  the  requirements  of  his 
customers. 

COOPERATIVE  marketing  makes  possible 
advantageous  marketing  where  it  is  impossible  on 
an  individual  basis.  Cranberry  growers  tried 
several  ways  of  getting  together  on  their  prob- 
lems, and  a  few  cooperatives  began  to  function 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 


One  cooperator  sold  his  whole  crop  at  an  average 
of  over  $6.50  a  barrel,  while  every  noncooperator 
had  to  dip  deep  into  red  ink  for  the  same  season. 
The  lesson  was  inescapable.  In  1907  was  born  a 
national  cooperative  marketing  association  that 
is  still  making  history  in  security  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  farm  products  by  means  of  efficient  and 
orderly  marketing. 

NOWADAYS  almost  every  cranberry  grower 
in  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and 
Wisconsin  belongs  to  a  cooperative  and  fits  his 
program  into  the  whole  picture  of  production  and 
consumption  of  cranberries.  In  September  his 
berries  are  picked,  left  with  their  stems  on  until 
the  cooperative  calls  for  them.  Then  he  delivers 
them,  they  are  cleaned,  classified  according  to 
their  color,  shipping  quality,  variety,  and  size, 
then  graded  according  to  definite  quality  stand- 
ards. Each  classification  has  its  own  brand 
name . 

DIFFERENT  markets  call  for  different 
cranberries.  Consumers  in  New  York  City  prefer 
the  smaller,  dark  red,  sweeter  cranberries, 
while  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  will  have  none  of 
them.  Middle  western  consumers  like  the  brighter, 
lighter,  bigger  red  berry  best,  thinking  it  is 
overripeness  and  not  a  different  variety  that 
makes  a  cranberry  dark.  Each  of  the  brand  and 
quality  designations  sold  and  advertised  by  the 
central  marketing  cooperative  means  a  different 
and  definite  classification  of  berry,  and  buyers 
can  name  the  brand  and  get  exactly  the  berry  his 


BUT  1906,  with  most 
producers  still  working  as 
individuals,  marked  a  high  for 
disastrous  competitive  selling 
and  demoralized  market  condi- 
tions in  general.  With  the 
largest  crop  ever  produced  up 
to  that  time,  prices  went  down 
to  70  cents  a  barrel — seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound — to 
the  grower.  Talk  about  the 
future  of  cranberry  growing 
was  dark  and  gloomy.  Yet  that 
same  year  cooperatives  man- 
aged to  mark  up  a  good  return. 

Clearing  swamp  land  for  cranberry 
fields. 


market  demands.  Some  big  individual  growers 
rebelled  at  first  at  giving  up  their  own  brands 
on  TThich  they  had  earned  a  reputation.  But  when 
they  saw  the  benefits  others  were  getting  from 
orderly  marketing  and  a  universal  language  of 
quality  grade  and  type,  they  fell  into  line  and 
liked  it. 

CONSUMERS  last  year  would  have  had 
almost  half  a  pound  of  cranberries  apiece  if  the 
whole  crop  of  519,500  barrels  had  been  divided 
up  evenly  among  the  population.  From  an  average 
of   335,000   barrels   estimated   for   the    first  5 


was  over.  The  result  was  that  though  the  cran- 
berry season  ended  in  December  instead  of  early 
spring,  prices  stayed  within  range  of  consumers 
and  they  did  not  learn  to  cross  cranberries  off 
the  menu.  The  cranberry-buying  habit  was  saved 
intact  for  the  following  year. 

STILL  mainly  a  holiday  dish,  the  cran- 
berry is  taking  its  place  on  more  and  more  market 
lists.  Since  the  year  1700  when  a  British  medical 
man  described  cranberry  juice  as  "a  fine  drink 
for  people  in  fevers",  nutrition  scientists  have 
made  more  definite  recommen- 
dations of  the  cranberry.  We 
know  that  cranberries  are  a 
good  source  of  Vitamin  C,  which 
is  the  vitamin  known  as  a 
scurvy  fighter,  but  useful  in 
most  consumer's  lives  as  one 
of  the  nutritional  items  to 
check  on  in  avoiding  the 
milder  ailments  that  mean  vi- 
tamin lacks. 


Still  going  strong  wlien  photograpiied,  tliis  was  one  of  the  earhest  cranberry  fields  made. 


years  of  the  century  the  country's  production 
rose  to  an  average  of  581,000  barrels  in  the 
5  years  1928-32.  Estimates  of  this  year's  pro- 
duction put  it  at  515,300  barrels,  but  this  may  be 
considerably  changed  when  the  final  figures  are  in. 

CONSUMPTION  is  promoted  by  the  cooper- 
ative in  several  ways.  One  way  is  the  marketing 
of  the  berries  in  such  a  manner  that  the  price 
does  not  go  above  a  point  consumers  will  pay  or 
below  the  point  where  producers  can  profit. 
Even  when  it  means  a  sacrifice  of  immediate 
gains,  the  long  view  of  consumption  habits  guides 
procedure.  For  instance,  one  year  when  the 
cranberry  crop  was  very  short,  the  cooperative 
fed  the  berries  to  the  market  as  though  they 
were  plentiful,  knowing  that  the  supply  would 
be  completely  gone  long  before  the  normal  season 


KEEPING  Vitamin  C  in 
any  food  is  a  tricky  business, 
as  it  tends  to  vanish  when 
foods  are  exposed  to  heat  and 
air.  Cranberries,  like  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  do  their 
best  vitamin  providing  when 
eaten  raw.  (Recipe  for  a  good 
raw  cranberry  relish  was  pub- 
lished in  "Tips  on  Festive 
Fare",  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  No- 
vember 2,  1936.)  Of  the  cooked 
cranberry  sauces,  one  researcher  found  that  the 
whole  fruit  sauce  kept  four-fifths  of  the  Vitamin 
C  content  of  the  cranberries,  while  the  sauce  that 
had  been  strained  kept  less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
Vitamin  C  potency.  To  those  who  still  want 
strained  sauce,  whether  or  no,  the  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  advise  waiting  until  the 
cranberries  have  cooled  before  you  sieve  them,  as 
the  combination  of  heat  and  air  is  most  devastating 
of  all  to  the-  vitamin  potency. 

READERS  whose  interest  in  cranberries 
goes  to  more  practical  and  technical  lengths  may 
buy  for  5  cents  each  of  the  following  publications 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  :  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1400,  "Establishing 
Cranberry  Fields";  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1401, 
"Managing  Cranberry  Fields";  and  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No  .  1402,  "Cranberry  Harvesting  and  Handling." 
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Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs 


Crop  prospects  improved  about  2  percent  during  October — the 
second  successive  month  of  crop  recovery  from  drought  conditions. 
While  improvements  came  too  late  to  bring  supplies  of  most  crops 
up  to  last  year's  level,  they  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  decline 

from  1935  production. 


■/OVEMBER  1  estimates  of  most  food  and  feed 
crops  were  slightly  higher  than  production 
estimates  a  month  ago.  In  the  food  crops,  potato 
supplies  increased  J.0  million  bushels.  Apple 
production  estimates  improved  3  million  bushels 
and  the  sweetpotato  forecast  went  up  about  1 
million  bushels.  Corn  registered  the  major  in- 
crease in  the  feed  crops,  production  estimates 
advancing  about  17  million  bushels.  Pasture 
conditions  showed  further  recovery  from  the 
drought  and  consequently  milk  production  on 
November  1  continued  at  relatively  high  levels. 

WINTER  vegetable  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  substantially  larger  than  a  year  ago  and 
this  will  offset  part  of  the  reduction  in  supplies 
caused  by  the  drought.  Because  of  rather  mod- 
erate supplies  of  canned  vegetables  as  v.'ell  as 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  late-producing  States, 
growers  in  the  early  vegetable  producing  areas 
have  indicated  that  their  plantings  will  be  40 
percent  above  average.  Large  acreage  increases 
are  reported  for  early  snap  beans,  carrots,  cel- 
ery, eggplant,  green  peas,  peppers,  spinach,  and 
tomatoes.  The  acreage  set  to  early  or  Bermuda 
onions  will  be  above  average  but  23  percent  belov/ 
last  year's  record  acreage  due  to  the  unusually 
large  crop  of  late  onions  on  hand. 

POTATO  prices  appear  to  have  reached 
their  seasonal  low  point  and  the  outlook  is  for 
prices  to  increase  until  the  new  potato  crop 
moves  in  volume  in  March.  A  4  percent  improve- 
ment in  the  late  crop  occurred  during  October, 
but  production  of  late  potatoes  is  expected  to  be 
38  million  bushels  below  last  year's  319  million 
bushels.  Due  to  this  improvement  and  to  pros- 
pects for  a  larger  early  crop  of  potatoes  the 
advance  in  prices  from  November  to  March  is  not 
expected  to  be  as  large  as  anticipated  earlier. 
The  keeping  quality  of  some  of  this  year's  crop  is 
reported  to  be  low  so  that  consumers  interested 


in  storing  potatoes  will  find  it  advisable  to  buy 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade  potatoes .  Retail  potato  prices 
went  down  seasonally  from  mid-September  to  mid- 
October,  but  on  October  13  they  were  80  percent 
above  prices  a  year  ago  due  to  the  relatively 
short  crop. 

RECORD  production  of  onions  in  the 
late-producing  States  has  resulted  in  unusually 
low  onion  prices.  The  late  onion  crop  comprises 
about  70  percent  of  the  year's  supply  of  onions. 
This  year's  late  crop  is  expected  to  reach  12 
million  sacks  of  100  pounds  each,  about  2  million 
sacks  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Production  is  fore- 
cast at  about  25  percent  above  average.  Onions 
did  not  suffer  serious  drought  damage  and  the 
large  size  of  the  crop  is  due  to  unusually  large 
yields  per  acre.  Because  of  the  large  crop, 
market  prices  have  dropped  to  about  one-half  of 
their  level  a  year  ago.  Retail  onion  prices  on 
October  13  were  the  lowest  for  this  period  since 
1932  and  20  percent  below  prices  a  year  ago. 
Late  onion  prices  usually  advance  seasonally 
after  October,  but  because  of  large  stocks  this 
year  and  a  large  prospective  crop  from  the  early 
producing  areas,  no  substantial  price  rise  is 
expected. 

MEAT  supplies  during  October  were  rel- 
atively heavy,  and  the  outlook  is  for  supplies 
to  continue  fairly  large  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Despite  the  large  slaughter,  meat  prices 
may  be  expected  to  advance.  Part  of  these  ad- 
vances will  be  the  usual  seasonal  price  changes, 
for  lamb  reached  its  seasonal  low  point  in  early 
October,  while  the  low  point  in  hog  prices  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reached  in  late  October. 
Drought  conditions,  which  have  sharply  curtailed 
feed  supplies,  have  sent  meat  animals  to  market 
earlier  than  usual  and  the  scarcity  of  supplies 
later  on  is  expected  to  accentuate  the  seasonal 
price  increases,  especially  in  hogs.  Further- 
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more,  consumer  incomes  are  expected  to  continue 
to  increase  during  1937  and  they  will  tend  to  act 
as  a  further  price-boosting  factor. 

CATTLE  slaughter  during  October  was 
about  4  percent  larger  than  during  September  and 
about  the  same  amount  above  a  year  ago.  Supplies 
were  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  month 
and  a  sharp  reduction  in  slaughter  of  choice  and 
good  cattle  the  latter  part  of  October  and  early 
November  caused  mar- 
ket prices  of  better 
grades  to  advance  to 
their  highest  level 
since  February. 
Prices  of  the  lower 
grades  also  moved  up 
and  in  the  week  ending 
November  7  were  higher 
than  a  year  ago  .  While 
cattle  slaughter  the 
remainder  of  1936  is 
expected  to  remain 
fairly  heavy,  sup- 
plies of  the  better 
grades  are  expected 
to  comprise  a  progres- 
sively smaller  pro- 
portion of  total 
slaughter  and  by  the 
start  of  1937  most 
likely  will  be  below 
average.  Prices  of 
all  grades  are  ex- 
pected to  advance, 
with  better  grade  cat- 
tle moving  up  sharply 
to  average  as  high  or 

higher  than  during  last  winter.  The  seasonal 
price  movement  of  good  and  choice  steers  is 
usually  downward  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but 
during  the  first  half  of  1937  prices  are  expected 
to  go  up  as  they  did  in  1935.  Prices  of  the  lower 
grades  usually  go  up  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 


If  you  store  potatoes  . . . 

Follow  closely  storing  tips  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  if  you  plan  to  lay 
in  supplies  of  potatoes  for  the  winter.  Keep- 
ing quality  of  potatoes  harvested  this  year  is 
low,  so  it  is  doubly  important  to  select  high- 
grade  potatoes;  they  shrink  less  in  storage 
than  lower  grades.  Proper  temperature  and 
ventilation  prevent  decay  and  sprouting. 
Temperature  should  be  kept  around  60° 
during  the  first  2  weeks.  This  will  heal  skin 
injuries  and  prevent  decay.  If  French-fried 
and  baked  potatoes  appear  frequently  on 
your  menus,  storage-room  temperature  should 
be  kept  between  50°  and  60°.  Potatoes  held 
at  40°  and  below  lose  their  tastiness,  be- 
come sweet.  Moisture  can  be  controlled  by 
proper  ventilation. 


HOG  slaughter  during  October  amounted 
to  3-|-  million  head,  the  largest  monthly  slaughter 
this  year  and  65  percent  above  the  unusually 
small  slaughter  a  year  ago.  Increase  in  numbers 
was  in  part  offset  by  the  light  weight  of  the  hogs 
slaughtered.  Due  to  larger  supplies,  wholesale 
fresh  pork  prices  declined  sharply  during  October 
and  in  early  November  were  at  about  their  lowest 
level  for  the  year.  Prices  of  cured  products 
also  went  down  and  bacon  reached  new  low  levels 

for  1936.  Because 
the  outlook  is  for 
smaller  lard  yields 
from  the  lightweight 
hogs  to  be  marketed 
this  spring  and  sum- 
mer, lard  prices  have 
not  moved  down.  On 
October  13  the  retail 
price  of  fresh  pork 
was  10  percent  below 
a  year  ago.  Bacon  was 
13  percent  lower,  ham 
6  percent  lower,  and 
lard  25  percent  be- 
low October  8,  1935. 


PROSPECTIVE  price  in- 
crease in  hogs  this 
winter  is  due  in  part 
to  the  large  marketing 
of  the  spring  pig  crop 
to  date.  Therefore  a 
greater- than- usual 
seasonal  reduction  in 
hog  marketings  is  in 
prospect  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  the 
marketing  year.  Shortage  of  corn  and  high  corn 
prices  have  forced  early  liquidation  of  hogs. 
Expected  shortage  in  hog  supplies  next  summer 
has  caused  an  active  demand  for  pork  for  storage 
and  these  factors  together  with  increased  consumer 
incomes  will  tend  to  accentuate  the  seasonal 
price  increase. 


SEASONAL  low  point  in  hog  prices  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reached  in  late  October  and 
hog  prices  are  expected  to  move  up  sharply  dur- 
ing the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
Advances  in  retail  prices  of  fresh  cuts  may 
be  expected  in  late  November  or  December 
with  the  cured  products  going  up  in  January  or 
February. 


OCTOBER  federally  inspected  lamb 
slaughter  was  1  percent  below  slaughter  a  year 
ago,  but  was  the  third  largest  on  record.  As  in 
previous  months,  lamb  quality  continued  below 
average.  Slaughter  the  remainder  of  the  market- 
ing year,  which  ends  April  30,  will  consist  mainly 
of  grain-fed  lambs.  The  number  of  lambs  fed  and 
slaughtered  from  November  through  April  is  ex- 
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pected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Supplies 
from  November  through  January  are  expected  to  be 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  from  February  through 
April  smaller  supplies  are  in  prospect.  Some 
slight  price  increase  from  the  seasonal  low  point 
reached  in  October  may  be  expected  until  Feb- 
ruary at  v/hich  time  a  sharp  price  increase  is  in 
prospect.  On  October  13  lamb  cuts  were  retailing 
at  from  4  to  8  percent  below  prices  a  year  ago. 

MILK  production  declined  seasonally 
during  October  but  production  remained  fairly 
high  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  was  6  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  Relatively  heavy  fall  milk 
production  has  caused  the  wholesale  price  of  92- 
score  butter  at  New  York  to  drop  2.6  cents  per 
pound  from  August  to  October.  However,  whole- 
sale prices  were  still  about  5  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Retail  butter  prices 
also  dropped  sharply  from  mid-September  to  mid- 
October,  but  on  October  13  were  7  cents  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Butter  prices  usually  advance 
during  the  fall  months,  reaching  their  seasonal 
peak  in  December.  The  fall  decline  in  prices 
this  year  is  due  primarily  to  heavy  production 
in  States  where  pasture  improvements  temporarily 
relieved  feed  shortages.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  cold  weather  brings  the  pasture  season  to  a 
close,  butter  prices  may  be  expected  to  move  up 
rather  rapidly.  Due  to  reduced  feed  supplies 
and  high  prices  of  feed  compared  to  butterfat, 
butter  prices  may  follow  the  course  taken  in  1935 
when  conditions  were  similar  to  the  present  and 
reach  their  peak  in  February. 

FOOD  FOR  EVERY  BUDGET 

[Concluded  from  page  12] 

4  years",  for  the  girl  from  the  one  titled  "girl 
4  to  7  years."  They  find  the  food  needs  of  the 
mother  in  the  column  "very  active  woman",  since 
besides  the  routine  household  exercise  she  does 
a  large  washing  and  ironing  every  week  and  takes 
daily  walks  to  market  and  to  school  and  play- 
ground with  her  children.  The  father's  quota 
comes  under  the  heading  of  "moderately  active 
man",  since  his  day  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
office  work  and  outside  calls. 

TOTALING  the  amounts  of  the  different 
foods  the  family  needs  to  buy  in  order  to  assure 
each  member  the  best  possible  nutrition  at  the 
minimum  cost  level,  they  find  their  weekly  market 
order  might  read  something  like  this: 


21     quarts  milk 

1-^  dozen  eggs 
10    pounds  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes 

4  pounds  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits 

6    pounds  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables 

2  pounds  dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter, 

and  nuts 
1^  pounds  dried  fruit 

5  pounds  other  vegetables  and  fruits 

3  pounds  lean  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 
12    pounds  flour  and  cereals 

3    pounds  fats 
2i  pounds  sugars 

SOME  FAMILIES  before  deciding  on  the 
level  at  which  they  should  buy  the  family  food  may 
want  to  get  prices  from  their  market  on  a  week's 
market  order,  drawn  up  at  each  of  the  levels  they 
are  considering.  Suppose  a  family  is  choosing 
betv/een  the  minimum  cost  and  moderate  cost  diets. 
They  may  find  that  by  making  quantity  purchases 
of  the  staples  on  the  list,  watching  for  sales 
on  certain  items,  choosing  the  least  expensive 
items  within  each  food  group,  and  using  other  sys- 
tematic methods  of  boosting  their  buying  power, 
they  can  buy  the  foods  listed  at  the  moderate  cost 
level  without  spending  much  more  than  the  mini- 
mum cost  plan  would  call  for. 

OTHER  compromises  are  possible,  with 
the  help  of  the  pamphlet.  With  its  fundamental 
facts  about  nutrition,  consumers  can  make  their 
own  adjustments  between  one  level  and  another 
in  order  to  get  the  most  important  nutrients  their 
money  can  buy.  At  the  upper  levels  these  home- 
made dietary  variations  are  pretty  safe.  But 
people  whose  food  expenditures  must  be  lower  are 
wise  to  follow  faithfully  the  guidance  of  those 
who  know  nutrition  down  to  the  last  penny's  worth, 
and  have  incorporated  their  knowledge  into  the 
suggestions  in  the  bulletin.  Smart  home-makers 
may  be  able  to  make  menus  that  please  their  fami- 
lies better  than  some  of  those  suggested,  but  the 
published  ones  are  good  guides  to  follow  and  at 
the  lov/er  spending  levels  those  variations  can 
safely  be  made  only  with  careful  study  of  the 
bulletin's  nutritional  information. 

FREE  COPIES  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1757,  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income",  are 
now  available  on  request  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  When  the  free  sup- 
ply is  used  up,  consumers  may  buy  the  pamphlet  for 
5  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Other  helps  in  budgeting  the 
family  funds  appeared  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of 
November  2,  1936. 
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CONSUMERS'  BOOKSHELF 

[Concluded  from  page  14] 

FOOT  CLOTHING  FOR  ALL  AGES,  by  Gladys  Meloche. 
1931,  revised  1934.  22  pp.,  illustrated. 
Extension  Circular  246.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Free. 

SHOE  BUYERS  MANUAL,  by  Violet  K.  Cameron.  1933. 
144  pp.,  illustrated.  The  Gill  Publishing 
Co.,  146  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth 
binding  $2,  paper  covers  $1. 

MARKING  OF  ALL  BOOTS  AND  SHOES.  Hearings  before 
a  Sub-Committee   of  the  Committee   on  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce,  74th  Congress, 
second  session  on  House  Bill  5735  providing 
for  the  labeling,  marking,  and  tagging  of 
all  boots  and  shoes.  Feb.  14,  1936.  Address 
your  Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a 
free  copy  of  these  hearings. 

LABELING,  MARKING,  AND  TAGGING  OF  ALL  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES.  Hearing  before  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Senate,  74th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  Senate  Bill  2255. 
May  23,  1935.  66  pp.  Address  your  Senator, 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  free  copy  of  these 
hearings . 


Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 

from  Washington 


OOD  QUALITY  milk  for  fluid  use  may  soon 
be  readily  available  in  abundant  quantity 
on  ships  many  days  out  at  sea  and  in  tropical 
countries  where  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  has  hitherto 
been  unobtainable  or  inadequate.  Several  years 
of  experimental  work  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  have  led  to  a  new  method  of 
keeping  milk  fresh  for  as  long  as  6  weeks  by  a 
simple  process  of  concentrating  and  freezing. 
The  process  has  now  been  patented  and  dedicated 
to  the  public  service. 

WHEN  ordinary  milk  freezes,  its  emul- 
sion is  destroyed.  After  thawing,  the  product 
consequently  does  not  have  quite  the  same  physical 
properties  as  the  original  because  the  fat  has 
separated  out.  The  new  process  gets  around  this 
difficulty  by  concentrating  the  milk  to  one-half 
or  one- third  its  original  volume  before  freezing  it . 

FRESH  whole  milk  in  this  new  process  is 
pasteurized,  condensed,  homogenized,  and  pack- 
aged in  suitable  containers.  Then  it  is  frozen 
and  held  at  effective  keeping  temperatures. 

LONG  shipping  distances  present  no  ob- 
stacles to  this  frozen  milk.  It  can  be  held  for 
weeks  until  the  consumer  is  ready  to  use  it.  Then 
it  is  permitted  to  thaw,  and  enough  water  is  added 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  volume.  The  re- 
sult compares  favorably  with  the  original  fresh 
whole  milk. 


TRIAL  SHIPMENTS  have  been  made  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  consumers  daily  for  a  period  of 
a  month  or  more  received  quantities  of  the  milk. 
After  a  month  the  milk  remaining  in  the  distribu- 
tor's refrigerator  was  still  in  good  condition. 

CLIMATE,  sanitation,  livestock  para- 
sites— these  are  factors  which  make  it  difficult 
to  maintain  a  high  bacteriological  standard  for 
the  local  milk  supply  in  tropical  or  subtropical 
areas.  The  new  process  may  make  a  higher  grade 
of  milk  available  at  a  lower  price,  both  for  local 
trade  and  ships'  service,  in  such  countries  as 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
Canal  Zone . 

HEY,  through  the  medium  of  canned  foods, 
may  yet  become  as  famous  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  everybody  recited  the  one  about  Little 
Miss  Muffet  eating  her  curds  and   .  A  by- 
product from  cheese  manufacture,  whey  has  excep- 
tional nutritive  properties.  It  contains  nearly 
half  the  food  solids  of  milk,  all  the  valuable  sugar 
of  milk,  and  at  least  one  vitamin.  But  because  it 
has  no  pleasing  taste  itself,  it  has  up  to  now 
found  few  uses  as  human  food. 

UTILIZED  in  various  food  preparations 
like  canned  vegetable  soups  and  fruit-flavored 
whips,  however,  whey  could  afford  consumers  a 
convenient  method  of  adding  milk  constituents  to 
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the  family  diet.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  market 
would  develop  for  a  dairy  byproduct. 

HERETOFORE,  whey  was  used  only  in  limit- 
ed amounts  as  animal  feed,  or  disposed  of  as  waste. 
Now  scientists  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try have  discovered  that,  because  it  is  lacking 
in  casein,  whey  can  be  used  successfully  in  a 
number  of  food  preparations. 

CASEIN  causes  coagulation  in  milk  under 


high  temperatures  or 
vegetables  and  fruits, 
constituents  are  not 
so  likely  to  coagu- 
late as  soups  made 
with  normal  milk  or 
cream.  Yet  they  have 
the  characteristic 
milk  flavor,  retain 
their  natural  color 
better,  and  have 
greater  nutritive 
value  than  soups  made 
without  milk. 

COMBINATION  of  whey 
with  the  juice  of 
oranges,  grapefruit, 
strawberries,  logan- 
berries, and  similar 
fruits  lends  itself 
to  canning  without 
noticeable  "cooked" 
flavor.  The  product 
is  suitable  for  whips 
for  salads  or  des- 
serts . 


in   the   presence   of  acid 
Soups  enriched  with  whey 


VEGETABLE  soups, 
fruit  whips,  fruit- 
flavored  whipping 
creams,  ice— cream 
mixes  for  home— freez- 
ing, and  other  canned  products,  all  prepared 
under  laboratory  conditions,  have  shown  excel- 
lent keeping  qualities.  None  of  these  foods 
canned  with  whey  is  on  the  market  as  yet  but  if  the 
product  is  put  out  on  a  commercial  scale, it  should 
be  a  real  convenience  for  consumers  who  want  to 
introduce  a  large  quantity  of  milk  constituents 
into  the  family  diet. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

1.  How  can  you  tell  whether  your  grocer's  scales  have  been 

tested? 

2.  Before  checking  on  the  weight  of  your  purchases  at  home, 

what  should  you  know  about  your  scales? 

3.  How  often  does  your  local  weights  and  measures  office  check 

on  the  accuracy  of  merchants'  scales? 

4.  What  is  your  State  law  on  weights  and  measures? 

5.  What  does  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  have  to  do 

with  weights  and  measures? 

6.  What  rules  will  help  you  make  sure  you  get  the  quantity  of 

goods  you  pay  for? 

7.  What  points  does  the  wise  family  consider  in  deciding  how 

much  of  the  family  income  should  go  for  food? 

8.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  diet  plans  at  four 

levels  drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics? 

9.  How  do  the  weekly  food  purchases  of  your  family  compare 

with  the  diets  at  four  levels  worked  out  for  your  family  on 
the  basis  of  the  Bureau's  suggestions? 

10.  Why  can  no  ready-made  budget  fit  all  families? 

1 1.  Where  are  cranberries  grown?  How? 

12.  What  changes  did  cooperation  make  in  the  marketing  of 

cranberries,  and  what  effect  did  it  have  on  the  grower's 
fortunes? 

13.  How  can  cranberries  be  used  so  as  to  save  their  vitamin 

potency? 

14.  What  is  the  ideal  temperature  to  store  potatoes  to  preserve 
their  cooking  and  eating  quality? 

15.  What  kind  of  consumer  information  do  rural  homemakers 
demand  from  their  State  colleges? 


just  why  each  lamb  goes  into  a  specific  grade. 
In  this  way  the  farmer  finds  out  what  kind  of  lambs 
to  raise  for  top  grades  and  best  returns. 

GRADE  SPECIFICATIONS  used  are  those 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  According  to  Bureau  reports,  State 
lamb  graders  are  this  year  working  at  more  country 
shipping  points  than  ever  before. 

GRADING  is  of  definite  advantage  to  the 
farmer  who  raises  high  quality  lambs,  because  he 
gets  a  better  price  for  his  Choice  lambs  than  he 

would  if  he  sold 
them  on  a  flat-rate 
basis,  ungraded.  On 
the  other  end  of  the 
scene,  grading  is  a 
good  thing  for  con- 
sumers, because  it 
tells  them  clearly 
just  what  quality  of 
food  they  are  buying 
and  helps  them  get 
full  value  for  their 
money . 


OOPERATING  in  lamb-grading  demonstrations  in 
Virgina,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
Federal    graders    explain    to   watching  farmers 


IRGINIA  Division 
of  Markets  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has 
rendered  many  useful 
and  valuable  services 
to   farmers.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  Di- 
vision,     active  in 
numerous  fields,  has 
been  distributing 
market  information, 
standardizing  agri- 
cultural    and  other 
commodities,  offering 
inspection  services, 
helping  cooperative 
organizations  to  secure  proper  articles  of  incor- 
poration   and    bylaws,    and    inspecting  weights 
and  measures. 


OVER  280,000  tons  of  products  were 
officially  inspected  for  grade  by  the  Division 
during  the  past  year.  This  was  a  gain  of  almost 
a  third  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Apples 
especially  showed  a  large  increase  in  number 
inspected;  final  figures  showed  twice  as  many 
this  year  as  last. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
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RESPONSE  to  the  article  "How 
Cans  Compare"  in  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE  of  October  5  comes 
from  a  member  of  the  canning 
industry : 

"YOU  may  be  interested", 
writes  this  canner,  "in  further 
history  of  the  undersized  No.  2 
tins,  which  the  300s,  the  303s, 
etc.,  actually  are.  There  is  no 
use  escaping  the  purpose  of  such 
tins:  it  was  to  deceive  the  eye 
of  the  consumer  when  he  buys.  It 
was  adopted  by  certain  large 
corporations  so  that  they  might 
undersell  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  recent  years  under 
economic  pressure  it  was  adopted 
by  these  other  packers  as  a  wedge 
for  underquoting  their  neighbors . 
Firms  who  wished  to  sell  items 
at  a  certain  price  also  used 
them.  Packers  who  have  stuck 
to  the  regular  No.  2,  No.  2^,  and 
No.  10  tins  have  during  this  time 
suffered  immeasurable  injury  from 
these  tactics,  compelled  at  times 
to  reduce  price  on  our  larger 
tins  to  meet  prices  on  the 
smaller. 

"IT  IS  commonly  known  that 
the  smaller  the  tin  the  more 
costly  the  food,  as  the  amount  of 
tin  plate  increases  in  propor- 
tion. The  consumer  cannot  con- 
sume the  tin  plate.  Undoubt- 
edly the  few  giant  can  makers 
who  lead  the  field  could,  if  they 
wished,  set  definite  sizes  for 
tins  .  They  acknowledge  the  even- 
tual price  on  tin  cans  would  be 
cheaper  thereby.  But  to  date 
they  still  say  that  they  will 
furnish  any  size  tin  the  canner 
wants,  thus  encouraging  through 
tolerance  the  chaos  besetting 
the  consumer. 

"SIMPLIFICATION  of  sizes  on 
tins  would  be  welcomed  not  only 
by  ourselves  but  should  be  by 


consumers.  As  quart  measures, 
bushels  and  barrels  have  become 
standardized  (to  no  one's  in- 
jury), so  there  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  standardization  in  the 
sizes  of  tin  cans." 

COMES  this  request  from  a 
Northampton,  Mass.,  reader: 
"May  I  have  another  copy  of  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  August  24, 
1936?  After  reading,  we  give 
ours  to  the  public  library;  but 
we'd  like  to  keep  a  copy  of  this 
especially  valued  number." 

WE  WERE  glad  to  send  the 
copy  asked,  and  would  be  glad  to 
do  the  same  for  any  other  reader. 

H ORGANIZED  WOMEN  have  gone 
on  record  as  consumers  once 
again.  The  New  York  City  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  a  few 
weeks  ago  addressed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission urging  that  Government 
agency  to  require  that  all  man- 
ufacturers and  retailers  of  fab- 
rics use  identifying  labels  that 
will  protect  consumers  against 
misrepresentation . 

H RESOLVED  by  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  in  their  recent  con- 
vention at  Columbus:  "That  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  promote  proper 
plans  for  agreeable  and  consist- 
ent working  relationships  be- 
tween consumers'  cooperative 
groups  and  to  aid  in  their  organ- 
ization in  every  way  possible." 

rrm  consumer  education  took  a 

leading  spot  on  the  agenda 
of  Goucher  College's  recent 
Alumnae  Council  meeting.  Stu- 
dents in  the  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology,  Fine  Arts, 
Physiology,  Psychology,  Reli- 
gion, and  Chemistry,  cooperated 
to  put  on  a  program  titled, 
"The  Consumer:  Some  Problems  and 
Solutions."     An   exhibit  showed 


the  tests  by  which  consumers 
could  judge  their  purchases. 
The  library  displayed  books  on 
consumer  problems.  Students  in 
economics  and  psychology  read 
papers  on  purchasing  problems, 
the  influence  of  social  conven- 
tion on  consumer  choice,  and 
techniques  of  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising . 

H PURPOSE  of  a  2-day  Consumer 
Institute  held  October  29 
and  30  in  Cincinnati  was  "to 
analyze  and  study  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  and  the  consumer  in 
order  that  each  may  better  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  other." 
Planned  by  the  Consumer  Confer- 
ence of  Greater  Cincinnati,  the 
sponsors  were  22  Cincinnati  or- 
ganizations interested  in  pro- 
moting consumer  welfare. 

IN  FIVE  2-hour  sessions  the 
conference  heard  representatives 
of  the  consumer,  retailer,  and 
the  manufacturer  discuss  (1)  Our 
Common  Problems,  (2)  By  What 
Standards  Shall  We  Judge  the 
Stores  We  Patronize,  (3)  Business 
Forecasting  and  Planning  as  Seen 
by  the  Manufacturer,  Retailer, 
and  Consumer,  (4)  The  Education 
of  the  Consumer.  How  and  By 
Whom?  (5)  The  Necessity  for 
Quality  Standards  as  a  Means  of 
Efficient  Purchasing. 

THE  CONSUMER  Conference  of 
Greater  Cincinnati,  in  addition 
to  its  annual  Institute,  holds 
monthly  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  consumer  problems  spon- ' 
sored  by  the  School  of  Household 
Administration  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  presents  a 
weekly  consumer  radio  program 
given  every  Thursday  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  over  Station  WCPO,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Farmers  want  higher  prices.  Workers  want  higher  wages. 
"The  question  between  them",  states  Donald  E.  Montgomery, 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA,  who  reviews  here  the 
philosophy  of  the  consumer  movement,  '*is  whether  they  should 
pursue  these  ends  in  terms  of  price  tags  alone,  or  unite  in  a 
program  that  measures  results  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality 

of  goods  consumed." 

practices  affect  the  supply  of  goods  to  consumer 
markets,  and  when  prices  are  fixed,  who  fixes  them 
and  on  what  basis .  And  they  want  to  know  how  the 
goods  they  buy  may  be  utilized  in  order  to  yield  the 
maximum  in  service  and  satisfaction.  When  con- 
sumers get  together  to  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  they  are  part  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment . 

INITIAL  drive  of  consumers  is  for  infor- 
mation about  quality.  Three  questions  are  to  be 
answered  for  them  under  this  heading.  First, 
what  characteristics  determine  the  usefulness  of  a 
given  commodity?  Consumers  know  that  the  stream- 
lining of  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  dashboard 
gadgets  of  the  automobile  do  not  give  these  things 
their  value;  but  they  do  not  know  in  what  terms  the 
real  usefulness,  economy  and  money's  worth  of 
vacuum  cleaners  or  automobiles  can  be  described. 
For  answers  to  these  questions  they  want  stand- 
ards established,  consumer  standards  which  have 
meaning  to  the  person  who  uses  the  goods .  Second, 
they  want  to  know  how  the  commodity  offered  for 
sale  measures  up  according  to  these  standards. 
That  is,  they  want  grades  established  wherever 
possible  which  will  classify  goods  according  to 
their  relative  worth,  so  that  hidden  values  and 
hidden  defects  can  be  evaluated  by  experts  for 
buyers  who  are  not  experts.     Third,  they  want  the 


r^CONOMIC  ACTIVITY  in  the  modern  world,  from 
i  production  of  raw  materials  down  to  final 
sale  of  goods  across  the  retail  counter,  is 
characterized  by  mass  action  carried  out  under 
organized  direction.  Both  of  these  are  lack- 
ing in  the  usual  retail  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Consumer 
buying  is  an  individual  activity,  unorganized, 
uncontrolled,  undirected,  and  uninformed.  Pur- 
chases by  business  are  made  on  a  business  basis. 
Consumer  buying  is  not  a  business;  it  is  something 
that  business  works  upon .  It  is  said,  for  example, 
that  life  insurance  is  not  bought,  it  is  sold. 
The  consumer  movement,  recognizing  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  reflects  the  intention  of  consumers, 
through  education  and  organization,  to  put  an  end 
to  its  truth,  to  bring  it  about  that  life  insurance 
and  all  other  consumer  goods  shall  be  bought,  not 
"sold." 

THE  CONSUMER  MOVEMENT  may  be  described 
most  briefly  as  organized  curiosity.  What  is  it 
that  consumers  want  to  know?  They  want  to  know 
the  quality  of  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale,  and 
they  want  to  know  what  are  fair  prices  for  those 
goods  and  what  higher  or  lower  prices  they  should 
pay  for  higher  or  lower  quality  if  they  are  to  get 
their  money's  worth.  In  addition  they  want  to 
understand    how    laws,    regulations,    and  trade 
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CONSUMERS  WANT  "grade  labeling  of  all  commodities  for 
wliicii  standards  and  grades  can  be  developed." 


CONSUMERS   WANT   "standards   established   which  have 
meaning  to  the  person  who  uses  the  goods." 


results  of  these  expert  services  made  knomi  to 
them  at  the  time  and  place  of  final  purchase. 
That  is,  they  want  grade  labeling  of  all  commodi- 
ties for  which  standards  and  grades  can  be 
developed. 

CONSUMERS  acting  alone  cannot  get  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  Nor  can  the  merchants 
who  sell  to  consumers  answer  them,  because  with 
rare  exceptions  they  do  not  know  the  answers  them- 
selves. Therefore,  the  consumer  movement;  con- 
sumers joining  their  forces  to  find  out  what  they 
need  to  know. 

GOAAERNMENT  offers  some  services  along 
this  line,  and  laws  offer  some  protections  against 
harmful  and  dangerous  commodities.  These  services 
and  protections  are  limited  in  their  scope.  They 
reach  the  gross  deception  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases.  They  are  intended  to  protect  rather  than 
to  inform.  They  aim  to  prohibit  the  exceptional, 
rather  than  to  throw  light  upon  the  normal.  Where 
their  purpose  is  to  inform,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  voluntary  in  application. 

NOTE,  by  way  of  contrast,  with  what 
thoroughness  State  and  national  governments  seek 
to  protect  the  consumer  when  he  is  investing  his 
money,  not  in  goods,  but  in  securities.  The  Fed- 
eral Securities  Act  requires  that  the  sale  of 
stocks  or  bonds  to  the  investor  shall  be  free  from 
fraud  and  in  addition  shall  be  based  upon  full  and 
adequate  information  set  forth  in  a  printed  pros- 


CONSUMERS  WANT  "hidden  values  and  hidden  defects  evaluated 
by  experts  for  buyers  who  are  not  experts." 


CONSUMERS  WANT  "to  know  what  characteristics] 
determine  the  usefulness  of  a  given  commodity." 
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pectus  describing  in  minute  detail  the  nature  of 
the  security  offered.  Even  the  half-truth  is 
under  the  ban;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  all  facts 
contained  in  the  prospectus  shall  be  true,  but 
other  facts  may  not  be  omitted  when  failure  to  dis- 
close them  makes  misleading  the  facts  which  have 
been  stated. 

CONSUMERS'  EXPENDITURES  for  investment 
securities  and  for  speculation  are  thus  protected 
in  meticulous  degree  and  at  considerable  expense. 
Consumers'  expenditures  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  living  receive  no  comparable  protection,  yet 
fully  two-thirds  of  our  population,  those  in  the 
income  classes  where  the  average  citizen  lives, 
have  little  money  to  invest.  Savings  which  they 
might,  but  probably  do  not,  spend  for  securities 
amount  to  less  than  3  percent  of  what  they  spend 
for  the  necessities  of  living.  Perhaps  a  natural 
sympathy  arises  for  the  person  who  is  robbed  of 
his  lifetime  savings  by  the  stock  swindler,  a  sym- 
pathy which  is  not  felt  for  those  whose  savings 
never  materialize,  because  as  they  spend  their 
money  day  after  day  for  food,  for  clothing,  and  for 
household  necessities  their  possible  savings  are 
whittled  away  in  minute  fractions. 

ON  THEIR  OWN,  consumers  are  taking 
steps  to  change  this  condition.  Three  organi- 
zations financed  by  popular  subscription  are 
examining  and  testing  the  qualities  and  prices 
of  merchandise  and  furnishing  the  results  to 
their  subscribers   in   terms   of  money's  worth. 


CONSUMERS  WANT  "to  know  what  are  fair  prices  ...  for 
higher  or  lower  quality  ...  to  get  their  money's  worth." 


CONSUMERS  WANT  "to  understand  how  laws,  regulations, 
and  trade  practices  affect  the  supply  of  goods  to  market." 


CONSUMERS  WANT  "to  know  how  the  goods  they  buy  may 
be  utilized  in  order  to  yield  the  maximum  in  service  and 
satisfaction." 


CONSUMERS  WANT  "to  know  who  fixes  prices,  when  they  are 
fixed,  and  on  what  basis?" 
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with  trade  names  and  brand  names  attached.  All 
over  the  country  local  informal  consumer  groups 
are  conducting  study  programs  in  consumer  prob- 
lems. Home  extension  workers  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  help  farm  housewives  buy  more  wisely. 
Nation-wide  women's  organizations  are  encourag- 
ing this  educational  movement  and  are  publicizing 
consumer  problems  and  the  steps  needed  to  meet 
them. 

SOME  local  consumer  groups  go  further 
and  are  showing  retailers  what  they  can  do  to 
help  consumers  buy  with  judgment  and  with  their 
eyes  open.  Others  go  still  further  and  are 
contracting  for  price  concessions  through  col- 
lective bargaining  and  are  buying  at  wholesale 
on  combined  orders.  Finally,  they  are  forming 
incorporated  consumer  cooperative  associations 
with  paid  managers  and  employees  to  perform  for 
them  this  whole  complex  job  of  finding  out  what 
kind  of  goods  they  want,  what  kind  of  goods  they 
are  getting,  and  what  prices  they  need  to  pay  for 
them. 

IN  CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION  the  con- 
sumer movement  steps  into  the  realm  of  business. 
For  the  unequal  bargaining  power  of  the  individ- 
ual consumer  it  substitutes  the  combined  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  members  who  form  and  control 
the  cooperative  association.  For  the  blind  buy- 
ing of  the  individual  consumer  it  substitutes 
specifications  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  those 
whom  it  employs  to  manage  its  affairs.  Having 
reached  back  to  wholesale  sources  the  coopera- 
tives may,  and  frequently  do  when  they  find  it 
necessary,  go  further  back  toward  original  sources 
and  provide  through  their  own  capital  for  proc- 
essing, manufacturing,  transporting,  or  produc- 
ing the  goods  they  need. 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  is  identical  in  its  major  pur- 
poses, but  in  each  country  the  movement  takes  on 
special  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  has  grown  up.  In  Great  Britain 
where  it  is  oldest  and  has  built  up  the  greatest 
volume  it  has  confined  itself  closely  to  the  major 
purpose  of  supplying  members  with  food,  clothing, 
and  other  household  necessities.  It  has  gone 
heavily  into  manufacturing  and  processing,  pro- 
ducing for  itself  about  one-third  of  the  goods  it 
sells.  It  has  representatives  in  Parliament, 
but  the  cooperative  societies  as  a  whole  are  not 
a  political  party.  In  Sweden  the  cooperative 
movement  has  been  distinguished  by  its  flair  for 


trust-busting  and 
for  its  dramatic 
success  in  that 
field.  In  Belgium  it 
has  long  been  affili- 
ated with  the  trade 
unions  and  is  closely 
aligned  with  the  So- 
cialist Party.  And  so 
another. 


"Farmers  as  organized  consumers 
occupy  a  leading  place  in  the 
consumer  movement  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  largest  con- 
sumer cooperatives  in  the  country 
are  farmer  organized,  farmer 
owned,  and   farmer  operated." 

on   from   one  country  to 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  the  extent  to  which 
farmers  in  recent  years  have  taken  a  leading  role 
in  its  development.  More  than  2,100  farmers' 
cooperative  purchasing  associations  were  in  busi- 
ness in  1935,  organized  chiefly  for  purchasing 
but  engaged  also  in  cooperative  marketing  on  a 
small  scale.  In  addition  about  2,400  farmers' 
marketing  cooperatives  reported  in  that  year 
that  they  did  some  cooperative  buying.  Sales  of 
$254,000,000  by  the  purchasing  associations 
places  that  group  third  among  the  seven  classes 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  in  point  of  vol- 
ume, being  exceeded  by  the  dairy  and  the  grain 
marketing  associations,  slightly  larger  than 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  and  livestock  groups, 
and  much  larger  than  the  cotton  and  the  miscella- 
neous marketing  groups.  In  number  of  members, 
the  purchasing  group  is  at  the  top  among  agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 

VOLUME  of  business  done  by  all  kinds  of 
consumers'  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  is 
not  known  precisely.  The  Cooperative  League 
estimates  that  it  will  approach  $500,000,000  in 
1936.  An  incomplete  listing  accounts  for  7,200 
associations,  of  which  more  than  5,000  are  retail 
store  societies  and  gasoline  and  oil  cooperatives . 
This  number  does  not  include  farm  associations 
purchasing  only  farm  supplies  and  nothing  for  the 
farm  home . 

RECITAL  of  the  lines  of  consumer  coop- 
erative activity  included  in  the  list  illustrates 
the  scope  of  the  movement.  It  includes,  in  order 
of  number  of  associations,  the  retail  store  and 
gasoline  and  oil  societies;  telephone;  insurance; 
light,  power,  and  water,  including  rural  elec- 
trification; hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding 
houses;  fuel;  housing;  burial;  educational;  pub- 
lishing; laundries  and  dry  cleaning;  bakeries; 
hospital  and  medical  services;  auditing;  recrea- 
tional; milk  distribution;  garages;  manufactur- 
ing; mail-order  houses;  management;  organiza- 
tion; and  library. 

[Con tinned  on  page  21] 
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perative  Wholesale,  at 
icind  many  retail  coop.- 
ess  of  ?Z,185,000  in  1935 


Consumers'  Coopera'live  Association, 
^orth  Kansas  Citv  Mo.  had  sales  in, 
1935  close  to  sS.OOOfOOO 


A  Farmer  loads  up  with  gasoline  purchased  from  the  Morrow 
County  Cooperative  Oil  Association,  at  Lexington,  Oregon 


Sales  of  household  supplies 
alone  by  the  Rockindhain.Va.Coop- 
erative  Farm  Bure.au  irb 
1934-1935  totalled  ^Z26,000 


J 


im  U! 
Mil    lit.,  - 


Savinds  of  almost  ?ZO.0OO  were  made  last 
done  by  the  Coopergitive  Trading  Compan 


le  ?631.000  business 
;^an,  Illinois 


Headquarters  of  Ohio's  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  which  last  year  did  a 
business  of  over  H.000.000 


-Eats  Our 


RANGES 


32  families  of  those 
questioned  had  never 
had  an.  onsn^e  iathe 
house  Jhis  was  one  of 
the  surprises  that  came 
out  of  the  survey  of 
citrus  fruit  consumption 
recently  finished  by  the 
Consmri.er5'  Corinseh 


In  Baltimore  1  out  of  every  100  families  questioned 
liad  never  used  oranges  or  grapefruit. 


[ EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division  went  doorbell  ringing  last  April 
and  May.  Questionnaire  in  hand,  they  were  call- 
ing on  more  than  1,000  housewives  of  Baltimore  to 
get  data  on  consumers'  use  of  9  fruit  products. 
Then  skilled  searchers  for  consumer  facts  put 
similar  questions  to  over  1,000  housewives,  1,000 
miles  westward,  in  St.  Louis. 

MEASURING  consumer  likes  and  dislikes, 
consumer  buying  habits,  consumer  capacity  to  buy, 
is  a  maj  or  task  of  the  Consumers '  Counsel  Division 
in  appraising  the  adequacy  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  ways  in  which  consumption  might  be 
increased.  In  this  instance,  the  statistics 
needed  were  on  the  consumption  of  citrus  fruits. 


First,  the  researchers  recorded  actual  purchases 
of  fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit,  6  canned  fruit 
products,  and  dairy  orange  beverage.  Second, 
they  probed  the  facts  on  the  purchasing  habits  of 
consumers  to  get  a  look  behind  the  scenes  and  study 
how  much  consumers  buy  at  a  time,  where  they  buy, 
how  they  use,  and  why  they  do  not  buy  more  of  the 
product . 

UNBALANCES  between  production  and  con- 
sumption can  best  be  gauged  when  facts  such  as 
these  are  known  for  every  type  of  product  con- 
sumers want.  Studies  such  as  this  help  nutri- 
tionists to  tell  whether  consumers  are  getting 
the  adequate  amounts  of  the  kinds  of  foods  that 
assure  healthy  bodies. 
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GRO'//ERS,  shippers — the  trade  in  gen- 
eral— want  this  consumer  food  information.  Grow- 
ers want  to  know  whether  they  are  producing  too 
little  or  too  much  in  view  of  the  consumer  likes 
and  dislikes.  Shippers  want  to  know  whether 
consumers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
different  wants  and  tastes  and  whether  one  prod- 
uct is  preferred  to  another. 

RINGING  doorbells  and  recording  an- 
swers to  questions  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  connected  with  a  food  survey.  Plans  must 
be  carefully  thought  out  before  asking  a  single 
question.  Cities  in  which  the  survey  is  to  be 
made  must  be  selected. 

BALTIMORE  AND  ST.  LOUIS  were  chosen 
because  each  was  typical  of  an  area — the  East 
and  Midwest — and  would  furnish  a  fair  sample  of 
representative  consumption  habits.  Questions 
were  planned  and  tested.  Questionnaires  to  be 
practical  must  not  be  too  long.  Answering  a 
long  list  of  questions  would  be  tiresome  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  list  housewives  might 
give  snap  replies.  Leading  questions — ques- 
tions suggesting  an  answer — were  ruled  out,  for 
the  successful  survey  depends  upon  recording 
uninfluenced  opinions  and  facts. 

WHO  should  answer  the  questions 
was  the  next  problem.    Asking  each  house- 
wife in  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  all  the 
questions  would  take  too  long,  cost 
too  much.     To  get  around  this  dif- 
ficulty the  statisticians  selected 
a   sample    of   slightly   more  than 
1,000  homes  in  each  city. 

TO  SELECT  the  samples 
for  the  study  large  maps  of  the 
two     cities     were     spread  out. 
Statisticians    then    drew  lines 
around  the  two  or  more  blocks  in 
each  ward.    The  blocks  selected 
were  sufficiently  scattered  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  random  sampling  of  the 
whole  area.    The  1,000  families  were 
then  apportioned  among  the  28  wards 
of  each  city  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation in  1930.    By  following  this  pro- 
cedure the  enumerators  would  reach  families 
whose  incomes  and  standards  of  living  ranged  all 
the  way  from  low  to  high. 


ENUMERATORS  were  hired,  then  trained. 
Training  was  necessary  to  make  certain  that  all 
knew  what  the  questions  meant.  They  were  in- 
structed to  get  information  only  from  the  house- 
wife or  the  head  of  the  household,  in  no  case  from 
children.  Answers  were  given  with  the  under- 
standing that  names  would  not  be  disclosed. 
Reported  here  is  the  summary  of  the  orange  and 
grapefruit  survey. 

FIRST  QUESTION  asked  by  the  enumera- 
tors was  "Have  you  ever  used  fresh  oranges  or 
grapefruit  in  your  home?" 

TABULATION  of  replies  to  this  question 
provided  a  surprise.  Eleven  households  in  Balti- 
more out  of  1,012  interviewed  had  never  used 
oranges,  150  had  never  used  grapefruit.  Out  of 
1 , 017  St .  Louis  families  21  had  never  used  oranges, 
202  had  not  used  grapefruit. 

ASKED  why  they  had  never  used  oranges, 
housewives  gave  various  reasons.  Some  found  the 
price  too  high,  others  objected  to  the  taste,  pre- 

In  St.  Louis  2  out  of  every 
100  families  had  never  used 
oranges  or  grapefruit. 
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than  5  percent  of  the  families  were 
as  many  as  two  grapefruits  consumed 
per  person. 

BUT  why  these  differences  in 
the  amounts  consumed?  Why  did  some 
families  and  individuals  eat  more, 
others  less?  Asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, most  housewives  said,  "We  have 
all  we  want",  and  many  replied,  "We 
can't  afford  more."  Preference  for 
other  kinds  of  fruit  was  a  frequently 
stated  reason  for  not  using  more  grape- 
fruit, much  less  so  with  respect  to 
oranges . 

STATISTICIANS  then  analyzed 
the  relationship  between  size  of  in- 
come and  the  amount  of  consumption. 
In  general  they  found  that  families 
with  larger  incomes  consumed  more 
oranges  than  did  families  with  lower 
incomes,  this  tendency  being  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  oranges  than 
grapefruit . 

BALTIMORE  families,  for  in- 
stance, with  weekly  incomes  of  less 
than  $10  ate  an  average  of  about  1 
dozen  oranges  in  the  week  preceding 
the  survey,  while  families  with 
weekly  incomes  of  more  than  $50  con- 
sumed nearly  2  dozen.  The  analysis 
also  revealed  that  individuals  with 
a  larger  per  capita  income  ate  more 
of  these  fruits  per  person  than  did 
those  with  smaller  per  capita  in- 
comes. Charts  on  pages  10  and  11 
show  how  per  capita  consumption  varied 
with  size  of  family  and  with  per 
capita  income. 
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VAST  majority  of  families  in  both 
cities  reported  that  they  served  fresh  oranges 
regularly.  In  Baltimore  814  families  out  of 
1,012  and  in  St.  Louis  732  families  out  of  1,017 
said  they  served  oranges  regularly.  Grapefruit 
was  not  used  to  the  same  extent .  Only  496  families 
in  Baltimore  and  398  families  in  St.  Louis  served 
the  fruit  regularly. 

IMPORTANCE  attached  to  these  citrus 
fruits  by  housev/ives  is  also  indicated  by  answers 


to  the  question  "When  did  ycu  last  use  oranges  or 
grapefruit?"  More  than  90  of  every  100  families 
questioned  in  both  cities  had  used  oranges  be- 
tween January  1,  1936,  and  the  day  of  the  interview 
in  April  or  May.  Thirteen  families  in  Baltimore 
and  16  families  in  St.  Louis  last  used  this  fruit 
in  1935.  In  Baltimore  only  3  families  and  in  St. 
Louis  only  6  families  last  used  the  product  prior 
to  1935.  Grapefruit  was  eaten  by  about  70  percent 
of  the  families  in  both  cities  sometime  between 
January  1,   1936,   and  the  day  of  the  interview. 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 


Kltchert  customs,  consumer  expectalions,  and  com- 
mercial practices  form,  the  basis  of  the  definitions 
by  which  the  Food  and  Dru^  Admimstration^aii^es 
food  passing  in  interstate  commerse. 


EVEN  SCIENTISTS — members  of  the  Food  Stand- 
ards Committee — gathered  around  a  table  in 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration a  few  weeks  ago  to  define  certain  food 
products  for  purposes  of  enforcing  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  Definitions  were  needed  for  orange- 
ade and  lime  rickey,  and  revised  definitions  for 
molasses  and  cream  cheese. 

PLACED  before  them  were  samples  of  these 
food  products,  data  from  of  ficial  analyses,  stand- 
ard cookbooks,  and  opinions  submitted  by  con- 
sumers and  food  manufacturers.  To  define  orange- 
ade was  the  first  task. 


CONSULTING  a  dictionary,  you'll  find 
orangeade  defined  as  "a  beverage  made  of  orange 
juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar." 
But  this  dictionary  definition  says  nothing  about 
how  much  orange  juice. 

C 

CONSUMERS  agree  that  a  fruit  drink 
dressed  up  to  represent  orangeade  should  contain 
some  juice  of  oranges.  Manufacturers,  however, 
cannot  agree  on  the  exact  amount.  In  fact,  to  cut 
cost  of  production  some  bottlers  in  1930  began 
using  an  artificial  coloring  called  "Sunset 
Yellow"  to  give  their  products  the  appearance  of 
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reality.  When  they  added  dried  orange  pulp,  the 
illusion  was  complete. 


should  contain  at  least  7  percent  of  lime  juice 
plus  sugar  and  carbonated  water. 


ARTIFICIAL  COLOR,  when  permitted  to  be 
added  to  food  products,  must  invariably  be  de- 
clared by  suitable  label,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  certain 
cases  where  it  is  held  that  artificial  color  is  an 
adulteration,  its  use  cannot  be  corrected  by 
label  and  is  prohibited.  Recent  announcements  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  expressed  this 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  use  of  added  color  in 
orange  beverages. 

AS  EARLY  as  1918  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, then  in  charge  of  administering  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  ruled  that  such  terms  as  "ade, 
squash,  punch,  crush,  and  smash  when  used  along 
with  the  name  of  a  fruit  should  contain  the  fruit 
or  juice  of  the  fruit  named",  and  that  "such  terms 
should  not  be  applied  to  products  flavored  only 
with  essential  oils  or  essence."  This  announce- 
ment, however,  did  not  undertake  to  set  any  mini- 
mum limits  for  the  amount  of  juice  which  would 
entitle  these  various  beverages  to  the  name 
assigned. 

QUESTION,  then,  to  be  decided  was  how 
much  juice  there  should  be  in  orangeade  before 
the  product  should  be  labeled  and  sold  as  such 
to  consumers.  Customary  household  practice  as 
revealed  by  housewives,  home  economists,  and 
cookbooks,  calls  for  one  orange  to  each  glass 
of  orangeade  or  about  30  percent  of  fruit  juice. 
The  committee  tasted  samples  of  orangeade.  Each 
sample  contained  a  different  amount  of  juice,  all 
the  way  from  5  percent  up  through  50  percent. 

ORANGEADE,  they  concluded  when  all 
the  evidence  was  in,  is  a  "beverage  consisting 
of  orange  juice,  sugar,  and  water.  It  contains 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  orange  juice.  The 
acidity  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
lemon  juice .  "  They  proposed  that  a  fruit  drink 
labeled  "orangeade"  and  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  should  measure  up 
to  this  standard. 


AFTER  tasting 
different  samples  of  lime 
rickey  and  considering  the 
testimony  of  consumers,  the 
committee  concluded  that 
this  fruit-juice  beverage 


Butter,  the  only  food 
productwitli  alegal 
definition  runs  afoul 
of  the  law  if  it  moves 
in  interstate  com- 
merce with  less  than 
80  percent  butter- 
fat. 


FOOD  DEFINITIONS  or  standards  are  used 
by  officials  of  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  enforce  pure  food  laws.  Major  purpose 
of  pure  food  laws  is  to  protect  consumers  from  the 
purchase  of  adulterated  or  mislabeled  food  prod- 
ucts. Federal  laws  apply  to  interstate  commerce 
while  State  laws  apply  to  commerce  carried  on 
wholly  within  the  State. 

CLAIMING  that  a  food  is  adulterated  or 
mislabeled  assumes  a  standard  against  which  the 
accused  food  can  be  compared.  Food  definitions 
as  standards  of  identity  serve  this  purpose. 

FOR  INSTANCE,  an  official  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration  locates  a 
product  shipped  from  one  State  to  another,  which 
he  thinks  is  adulterated  or  mislabeled  and  hence 
in  violation  of  the  Pure  Food  Act.  The  official 
buys  a  sample  and  sends  it  to  his  regional  office 
for  examination. 

SKILLED  analysts  examine  both  the  con- 
tents and  the  label  to  find  whether  the  product 
is  everything  it  should  be  or  everything  it  pre- 
tends to  be  according  to  the  label. 

BASIS  for  this  analysis  is  the  food 
definition  proposed  by  the  Food  Standards  Com- 
mittee and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  the  official  standard  for  the  Depart- 
ment. If  the  examination  proves  that  the  food 
product   is  below   the   minimum   requirements  as 
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described  in  the  definition  or  if  the  contents  are 
not  accurately  stated  on  the  label,  the  product  is 
liable  to  seizure  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

FOOD  LABELS  are  checked  constantly  by 
Food  and  Drug  officials  to  protect  consumers  from 
untruthful  and  misleading  statements.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  you  ask  your  grocer  for  a  bottle  of 
Mayonnaise,  and  he  hands  you  a  product  labeled 
"Salad  Dressing." 

MAYONNAISE,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion, must  contain  "not  less  than  50  percent  of 
edible  vegetable  oil",  and  enough  egg  yolk  to 
make  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  oil  and  egg 
yolk  not  less  than  78  percent. 

SALAD  DRESSING,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
contain  only  a  small  amount  of  egg  yolk,  or  none 
at  all.  Furthermore,  it  may  contain  a  large 
amount  of  starch  and  other  products,  but  little  or 
no  oil. 

READING  LABELS  helps  you  to  buy  what 
you  want.  But  to  read  labels  intelligently,  you 
should  know  how  various  foods  are  defined.  By 
writing  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  you  can  obtain  a  copy 
of  "Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements  F.  D. 
No.  2"  which  contains  the  definitions  and  stand- 
ards for  food  products. 

PIONEER  WORK  in  food  definitions  goes 
back  to  1897  when  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  assigned  to  five  of  its 
members  the  duty  of  compiling  specifications 
for  foods  that  would  receive  the  same  recognition 
as  those  for  drugs. 

WHERE  to  set  the  limit  between  an 
adulterated  and  unadulterated  food  was  the  big 
question.  If  the  standards  were  based  on  analyses 
of  the  better  grades,  the  lower  grades,  though 
genuine,  might  be  condemned  as  adulterated. 

FURTHERMORE,  what  was  adulteration? 
Assuming,  for  instance,  that  pepper  stems  are 
adulterants,  where  should  the  line  be  drawn  be- 
tween stems  not  readily  removable  in  the  course 
of  manufacture  and  stems  added  to  increase  the 
weight? 

CONGRESS  looked  with  approval  upon 
progress  made  by  these  early  food  definers  and 


in  1902  provided  funds  for  continuing  the  work. 
From  then  until  1906,  when  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  was  passed,  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provided 
that  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  collabo-  ' 
ration  with  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists and  such  other  experts  as  he  may  desire  to 
consult,  shall  fix  standards  for  all  food  prod- 
ucts for  the  information  and  guidance  of  offi- 
cials and  courts  charged  with  the  execution  of 
pure-food  laws." 

SHORTLY  after  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  went  into  effect  the  committee  became 
less  active.  By  1912  it  was  practically  inop- 
erative. Problems  of  coordination  with  State 
enforcing  agencies  cropped  up  in  1913,  and  the 
present  Food  Standards  Committee  was  created. 
Three  of  the  nine  members  represent  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  3  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  and  3 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  . 
Six  of  the  members  are  State  food  officials.  At 
present  there  are  2  vacancies  on  the  committee. 
Over  300  definitions  proposed  by  the  Food  Stand- 
ards Committee  have  been  officially  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

MEETING  as  a  group  the  committee  con- 
siders all  available  information  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  foods  to  be  defined.  Food  manu- 
facturers assist  the  committee  by  supplying 
answers  to  technical  questions.  Consumers  and 
consumer  groups  are  called  upon  and  cookbooks 
are  consulted  to  determine  consumers'  understand- 
ing of  the  food  product  up  for  definition.  Fol- 
lowing such  consideration,  if  the  committee  comes 
to  an  agreement,  it  promulgates  a  tentative 
definition.  Announcement  of  the  definition  is 
made  public  in  press  releases  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

DEFINITIONS  proposed  by  the  Food  Stand- 
ards Committee  are  not  official  until  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Before  acceptance 
consumers  and  manufacturers  consider  the  tenta-  ^ 
tive  definitions,  make  comment  and  criticism  to 
the  committee.  Public  hearings  are  held  if  the 
definition  has  evoked  considerable  comment  or 
if  the  definition  refers  to  an  important  food 
product . 

FOOD  DEFINITIONS,  with  exception  of 
the  one  for  butter,  are  regulatory  announcements 
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FOR  INSTANCE,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  food  product  sold  as  strawberry 
jam  was  found  deficient  in  fruit  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  definition. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
seized  the  product  and  the  manufac- 
turer took  the  case  into  court.  Gov- 
ernment attorneys  first  established 
the  validity  of  the  definition  which 
reads  "not  less  than  45  pounds  of 
fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar" 
should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  jams  or  pre- 
serves . 


In  deciding  how  much  fruit  juice  must  be  in  a 
drink  labeled  "orangeade"  food  definers  experi- 
ment with  different  proportions  suggested  by  best 
home  and  commercial  practice 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
not  laws.  Officials  who  enforce  pure 
food  laws  cannot  plead  the 
definition  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  violation  of  which 
should  be  punished  with  a 
penalty.  Congress  has  not 
authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  legal  standards  for 
foods,  other  than  butter. 
Instead,  the  definitions 
attempt  to  reduce  to  plain 
and  specific  terms  the  com- 
mon trade  practices,  and 
consumer  understanding 
with  respect  to  foods.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is 
guided  by  these  definitions . 

Since  this  is  true,  it  is  doubly  important  that 
the  Food  Standards  Committee  devise  definitions 
which  accurately  reflect  both  consumers'  opinion 
of  the  product  and  good  commercial  practice. 
Otherwise  the  validity  of  the  definition  would 
not  stand  up  in  court  as  the  commonly  accepted 
standard . 


HOUSEWIVES  told 
the  jury  how  they 
made  preserves  or 
j  am  by  cooking 
equal  parts  of 
fruit  and  sugar. 
Manufacturers  were 
subpenaed  who  de- 
scribed the  tradi- 
tional practice. 
In  the  end,  the 
Government  won  its 
case.  The  product 
on  trial  contained 
half  the  amount  of 
fruit  described  in 
the  definition 
with  a  consider- 
able amount  of 
pectin  added.  The 
court  accepted  the  defini- 
tion, and  held  that  the 
pure  food  act  had  been  vio- 
lated. 


BUTTER  has  pres- 
tige in  court  not  shared  by 
other  food  products.  It  is 
the  only  food  defined  by 
law.  Congress  took  the 
definition  proposed  by  the 
Foods  Standards  Committee 
and  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1923,  made  butter  legally 
a  food  product  which  is  "made  exclusively  from 
milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  common 
salt,  and  with  or  without  additional  coloring 
matter,  and  contains  not  less  than  80  percent 
by  weight  of  milk  fat." 


[Concluded  on  page  23] 
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Fourth  edition*  o£  a  series  o£  references  to 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  and 
illustrative  material  of  value  to  teachers 
and  leaders  of  consumer  study  groups.  The 
mention  of  any  material  in  this  list  does  not 
imply  an  endorsement  of  the  point  of  view 
of  the  author  by  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 


LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT 

METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HOME  LAUNDERING,  by 
Textiles  and  Clothing  Division,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  1926,  revised  1929.  36  pp. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1497.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

ARE  YOU  BUYING  A  WASHING  MACHINE,  by  Ruth  Beard 
and  Thelma  Beall.  1936.  12  pp.  Extension 
Bulletin  No.  178.  Address:  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Extension  Service,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Free. 

POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  A 
WASHING  MACHINE.  2pp.,  mimeographed.  Ad- 
dress: Household  Equipment  Section,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

A  STUDY  OF  WASHING  MACHINES,  by  E.  B.  Snyder  and 
M.  P.  Brunig.  1931.  44  pp.  Research  Bul- 
letin No.  56.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Free. 

HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

BUY  YOUR  ELECTRIC  RANGE  WITH  DOLLARS  AND  SENSE, 
by  Ruth  Beard  and  Thelma  Beall.  1935.  8  pp. 
Extension  Bulletin  167.  Address:  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Service,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Free. 

ELECTRIC  RANGES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  USE.  1934.  10  pp., 
mimeographed.  Address:  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free. 

ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  HOME— ITS  CARE  AND 
REPAIR,    by    Albert    V.    Krewatch.     1936.  23 

"  Previous  editions  appeared  in  tke  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  October  19, 
November  2  and  16,  1936. 


pp.,  illustrated.  Extension  Bulletin  No .  76. 
Address:  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.  Free. 

THE  ORGANIZATION,  PURPOSE,  AND  METHODS  OF  UNDER- 
WRITERS LABORATORIES.  1935.  15  pp.  Under- 
writers Laboratories,  207  East  Ohio  St., 
Chicago,  111.  Free. 

LIST  OF  INSPECTED  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES.  1936. 
Address:  Underwriters  Laboratories,  207 
East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

INTRODUCING  THE  ELECTRIC  RANGE,  by  Merna  M. 
Monroe  and  Edna  M.  Cobb.  1936.  18  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Extension  Bulletin  No.  222.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine.  Free. 

CHOOSING  AND  OPERATING  ELECTRIC  STOVES,  by  A.  E. 
Barager  and  Edna  B.  Snyder.  1934.  22  pp., 
illustrated.  Extension  Circular  47.  Address: 
University  of  Nebraska,  Extension  Service, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  Free. 

UTENSILS  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  RANGE,  by  Evelyn  H. 
Roberts.  1933.  20  pp.  Extension  Bulletin 
No.  283.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  Free. 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  STUDY  OF  RELATIVE  EFFICIENCIES 
OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  UTENSILS  IN  ELECTRICAL 
COOKERY,  by  P.  S.  Greene  and  L.  Smith.  1931. 
Extension  Bulletin  360.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 
Free . 

A  PRIMiER  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  HEAT,  by  M.  M.  Monroe. 
1934.  42  pp.  Extension  Bulletin  376.  Ad- 
dress: Extension  Service,  University  of  Maine. 
Orono,  Maine.  Free. 
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SELECTION  FACTORS  FOR  ELECTRIC  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIP- 
MENT, by  Evelyn  Roberts.  1936.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, Pullman,  Wash.  Free. 

ELECTRIC  RANGES — A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  REFERENCES, 
by  Harriet^R.  Howe  and  Helen  Holbrook.  Re- 
vised July  1936,  14  pp.  Address:  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

CARE  AND  OPERATION  OF  ELECTRIC  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIP- 
MENT, by  G.  M.  Redfield.  1933.  6  pp.,  il- 
lustrated. Extension  Leaflet  187.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  Purdue  University,  Lafa- 
yette, Ind.  Free. 

REFRIGERATORS— ICE  AND  ELECTRICAli 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  REFRIGERATOR,  by  the  Committee  on 
Standardization  of  Consumers'  Goods.  Con- 
sumer Purchasing  Leaflet  No.  3.  1932.  6  pp. 
Address:  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single 
copies  2  cents,  or  in  lots  of  25  or  more  1  cent 
each. 

COLD  FACTS,  by  B.  G.  Danner.  1933.  23  pp.  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  Vol  .  21,  No.  433.  Describes 
installation  and  use  of  electric  refrigerator. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga.  Free. 

STANDARDS  FOR  HOME  REFRIGERATORS,  adapted  from 
a  Report  on  Refrigeration  to  the  Committee  on 
Fundamental  Equipment  of  the  President's  Con- 
ference on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership. 
6  pp.,  mimeographed.  Address:  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

HOUSEHOLD  REFRIGERATION  BUREAU  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ICE  INDUSTRIES,  223  North 
Lasalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  distributes  a  set 
of  13  free  bulletins  of  interest  to  persons 
buying  or  now  owning  an  ice  refrigerator. 
Of  special  interest  are: 
4)  No.    4.  The  Care  of  the  Home  Refrigerator. 

No.  10.  How  to  Use  a  Good  Refrigerator. 
No.  12.  Buying  a  Refrigerator, 

CODE  FOR  TESTING  DOMESTIC  REFRIGERATORS  USING 
ICE.  B  38 — 1931.  Technical  Bulletin.  Ad- 
dress: American  Standards  Association,  29  West 
39th  St.  ,  New  York,  N.  Y.    20  cents. 


GAS  STOVES 

BUY  YOUR  GAS  RANGE  WITH  DOLLARS  AND  SENSE,  by 
Ruth  Beard  and  Thelma  Beall.  1935.  8  pp. 
Extension  Bulletin  168 .  Address:  Agricultural 
College  Extension  Service,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio.  Free. 

WHAT'S  WITHIN  THE  GAS  RANGE.  56  pp.  Address: 
American  Gas  Association,  420  Lexington  Ave.  , 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

LIQUIFIED  PETROLEUM  (BOTTLED)  GASES.  1930. 
Letter  Circular  No.  292.  Address:  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT— GENERAL  MATERIALS 

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  by  Louise  J.  Peet  and  L.  E. 
Slater.  1934.  315  pp.  Address :  J .  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.75. 

STANDARDS  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIP- 
MENT, by  E.  Davidson.  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Volume  20,  Dec.  1928.  Pages  879-81 . 
Published  by  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Single  copies  30  cents.  * 

BETTER  HOMES  MANUAL,  by  Blanche  Halbert,  editor. 
1931.  781  pp.,  illus.  Includes  chapters  on 
(1)  Home  Lighting,  (2)  Heating,  Ventilation, 
and  Humidity,  (3)  Plumbing,  (4)  Kitchen  Equip- 
ment, and  (5)  Furniture.  Address:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  111.  $3.00. 

SELECTION  OF  KITCHEN  UTENSILS,  by  Frances  Pew. 
1931.  16  pp.,  illus.  Extension  Bulletin. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa.  Free. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AND  USE  KITCHEN  KNIVES,  by  G.  E. 
Strattou.  1934.  Extension  Bulletin  210. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Connecticut  State 
College,  Storrs,  Conn.  Free. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  DINNERWARE  FOR  THE  HOME,  by 
A.  S.  Watts.  1930.  14  pp.  Circular  21. 
Address:  Ohio  State  University.  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  CUTLERY.  1936.  6  pp.  Consumer 
Purchasing  Leaflet  No.  5.  Address:  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Mills  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C.  2  cents  each  for  single 
copies.  1  cent  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
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resulted  in  0.4  percent  decline  in  retail 
food  costs  from  October  13  to  November  17.  This 
was  the  second  successive  monthly  period  in 
which  costs  have  receded  from  their  September 
peak  and  costs  returned  again  to  the  lower  June 
levels . 

ON  NOVEMBER  17  the  index  of  retail 
food  costs  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  82.5  percent  of  the  1923-25  aver- 
age. Costs  in  general  were  over  1  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  but  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  eggs  were  the  only  groups  higher 
in  cost  than  on  November  19,  1935.  In  each  case 
drought  was  the  primary  factor  for  the  high 
level.  Contrary  to  the  general  movement  of  food 
prices  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  food  costs 
increased  about  0.5  percent  in  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States,  primarily  due  to  higher  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices. 

MEATS  as  a  group  led  the  downward 
parade  reaching  their  1936  low  point.  Cost  of 
pork  cuts  dropped  6  percent,  chickens  and  lamb 
v/ere  4  percent  and  3  percent  lower,  but  beef 
cuts  increased  1  percent.  These  changes  followed 
the  sharp  meat  price  declines  of  a  month  ago  and 
consequently  all  lamb  cuts,  pork  chops,  loin 
roast,  bacon,   and  chickens  hit  their  1936  low. 

FRUITS  and  vegetables  continued  their 
dovmward  course  started  when  potato  prices  began 
to  fall  last  July,  and  they  registered  the  sec- 
ond largest  cost  decline.  Lower  costs  for  prac- 
tically all  fresh  items  offset  increases  in  dried 
items,  and  onions  and  cabbage  prices  dropped  to 
a  new  low  level  for  1936.  Downward  course  of 
potato  prices  was  checked  but  potato  prices 
remained  unchanged  instead  of  registering  a 
seasonal  advance.  Butter  declined  1  cent  or 
more  per  pound  in  45  cities,  and  this  was  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  pushing  down  the  cost  of  dairy 
products  0.5  of  1  percent.  Eggs,  the  only 
food  group  to  advance,  moved  up  seasonally  8 
percent  to  attain  their  highest  level  for  the 
period  since  1930.  Comparing  food  costs  with 
a  year  ago,  cereals  and  bakery  products  were  3 
percent  lower,  meats  4  percent  lower,  while 
eggs  and  dairy  products  were  6  percent  higher 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  13  percent  higher. 
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and  Supplies 

DECLINING  retail  prices  reflected  the 
slight  dovmward  movement  in  farm  prices  from 
mid-October  to  mid-November.  There  were  few 
major  price  changes,  but  farm  prices  of  fruits  and 
truck  crops  dropped  sharply.  A  bumper  citrus 
crop  accounted  for  the  change  in  fruit  prices. 
Farm  prices  of  most  foods  continued  higher  than  a 
year  ago  with  truck  crops,  cattle,  lamb,  and 
chickens  the  only  foods  below  November  15,  1935 
prices.  Dairy  products  were  about  15  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  meats  as  a  group  were 
only  slightly  higher. 


SEASONAL  peak  in  egg  prices  appears  to 
have  been  reached  in  late  November  and  prices 
should  now  move  downward.  This  decline  may  be 
small  and  winter  egg  prices  may  be  expected  to 
continue  higher  than  a  year  ago  because  of  high 
feed  costs  coupled  with  the  fact  that  cold-stor- 
age stocks,  were  20  percent  below  last  November  1. 
Egg  production  in  the  Middle  West  has  been  slow 
in  recovering  from  drought  effects.  November 
egg  receipts  at  major  markets  v/ere  25  percent 
below  last  November  and  the  same  amount  below 
October.  Due  to  feed  shortage,  seasonal  produc- 
tion improvement  in  this  area  until  next  spring 
probably  will  be  moderate.  However,  production 
on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  has  been  run- 
ning above  last  year's  high  level  and  these  in- 
creases should  offset  part  of  the  decline  from 
the  Midwest .  Receipts  from  these  tv?o  areas  are 
relatively  important  in  December  and  January 
and  it  appears  that  very  shortly  they  will  be 
fully  ample  for  current  requirements.  Retail 
egg  prices  advanced  seasonally  3.3  cents  to  46.9 
cents  per  dozen  from  October  13  to  November  17, 
with  the  largest  increases  in  the  Central  States 
where  price  increases  ranged  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent. The  United  States  average  price  was  about 
2  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

LARGE  poultry  supplies  are  in  prospect 
for  Christmas  and  New  Years  at  prices  below  a 
year  ago.  This  year's  record  turkey  crop  caused 
November  15  farm  prices  to  drop  5  cents  a  pound 
below  a  year  ago  and  many  farmers  held  their  birds 
for  Christmas  marketing.  The  proportion  of  the 
turkey  crop  remaining  to  be  marketed  is  believed 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  December.  Re- 
ceipts of  fresh-dressed  chickens  and  fowls  may 
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decline  from  November  to  December,  but  this 
difference  should  be  offset  by  record  cold-stor- 
age stocks  which  were  52  million  pounds  larger 
than  on  November  1,  1935.  From  October  13  to 
November  17  the  retail  price  of  roasting  chickens 
declined  1.3  cents  to  29.8  cents  a  pound.  This 
was  the  first  month  in  1936  in  which  chicken 
prices  were  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

RECORD  cattle  and  lamb  slaughter  and 
a  large  increase  in  hog  slaughter  during  Novem- 
ber resulted  in  meat  supplies  substantially  larger 
than  during  November  1935.  Calf  slaughter, 
which  did  not  register  an  increase,  was  only 
slightly  smaller.  Supplies  of  all  animals  except 
hogs,  however,  declined  seasonally  from  October 
levels.  Shortage  of  feed  supplies  has  caused 
this  earlier  than  usual  marketing  of  most  meat 
animals,  and  more  than  seasonal  declines  in 
slaughter  may  be  expected  this  winter.  Prices 
of  all  meats  are  expected  to  increase  this  winter 
because  of  the  usual  seasonal  price  movement, 
reduced  slaughter,  and  increased  consumer  income. 

NOVEMBER  hog  slaughter  increased  23 
percent  over  October,  and  was  77  percent  above 
last  November's  low  level.  Peak  slaughter  is 
reached  usually  in  December.  Slaughter  this 
December  may  not  be  much  larger,  and  possibly 
might  be  smaller  than  during  November  because 
short  corn  supplies  have  sent  hogs  to  slaughter 
earlier  than  usual.  Spring  hog  supplies  are  ex- 
pected to  be  extremely  small,  but  a  more  complete 
picture  of  prospects  will  be  obtained  in  late 
December  when  the  fall  pig  crop  report  is  released. 
This  will  indicate  the  pigs  left  for  winter  mar- 
keting and  the  amounts  likely  to  be  marketed  in 
the  spring. 

DUE  TO  expected  reductions  in  hog 
slaughter,  packers  have  built  up  cold-storage 
holdings.  Lard  and  pork  storage  stocks  usually 
reach  their  low  in  November  and  December  respec- 
tively, with  August  and  March  the  peak  months. 
November  1  lard  stocks  were  129  percent  above  the 
small  stocks  a  year  ago,  32  percent  above  average, 
and  the  third  largest  November  1  on  record.  Pork 
stocks  of  352  million  pounds  were  4$  percent  above 
the  very  small  stocks  a  year  ago  but  14  percent 
below  average. 

SHARP  retail  pork  price  declines  oc- 
curred from  October  13  to  November  17,  and  all 
cuts  except  ham  and  salt  pork  reached  their  1936 
low.  Chops  and  loin  roast  dropped  about  4  cents 
a  pound  while  ham  and  bacon  were  about  a  cent  a 
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pound  lower.  Since  mid-September  fresh  pork 
prices  have  dropped  about  7  cents  a  pound.  On 
November  17,  fresh  pork  was  retailing  at  12  per- 
cent below  a  year  ago,  while  lard,  bacon,  and 
ham  v/ere  18  percent,  11  percent,  and  4  percent 
lower.  Sliced  bacon  was  10  cents  a  pound  cheap- 
er than  a  year  ago.  Low  point  in  wholesale  price 
of  fresh  loins  at  Chicago  appears  to  have  been 
reached  in  late  November,  and  pork  prices  may  be 
expected  to  advance  with  sharpest  increase  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring. 

CATTLE  slaughter  declined  seasonally 
during  November  and  was  only  3  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  but  it  was  the  largest  November 
slaughter  since  1919.  Marketings  of  heavy  well- 
finished  cattle  continued  fairly  large.  How- 
ever, supplies  from  now  on  are  expected  to  include 
a  larger  proportion  of  short-fed  cattle,  with 
well-finished  animals  comprising  a  progressively 
smaller  percentage  of  total  slaughter.  Cattle 
prices  should  go  up  this  winter  with  the  largest 
increases  in  the  better  grades. 

BEEF  cuts  were  the  only  meats  to  regis- 
ter retail  price  advances  from  October  13  to 
November  17,  sirloin  steak,  plate  and  chuck  roast 
jumping  about  ^  cent  a  pound.  This  change  carried 
steak  prices  to  a  level  2  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago  while  roasts  were  only  3  percent  lower. 
This  marked  the  first  time  since  January  that  the 
retail  price  of  any  beef  cuts  has  been  above  its 

1935  level,  a  liberal  supply  of  better  grades 
tending  to  keep  down  prices .  On  the  Chicago  whole- 
sale market,  choice  and  prime  cattle  advanced 
about  $1.15  a  hundred  pounds  during  November  with 
good  cattle  up  about  half  that  amount.  Prices  of 
lower  grades  advanced  at  the  start  of  the  month, 
but  soon  returned  to  their  late  October  prices. 

NOVEMBER  lamb  slaughter  was  the  largest 
November  on  record,  and  was  reflected  in  retail 
price  declines,  ranging  from  0.5  cent  a  pound  in 
breast  and  leg  of  lamb  to  1.5  cents  a  pound  in  the 
case  of  chops,  during  the  month  period.  On 
November  17,  prices  of  lamb  cuts  reached  their 

1936  low,  and  were  1  to  3  percent  below  retail 
prices  on  November  19,  1935.  This  was  just  the 
opposite  of  previous  months  when  lamb  prices 
were  above  their  1935  level .  December  and  January 
grain-fed  lamb  supplies  are  expected  to  be  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  but  from  February  to  April  sup- 
plies may  be  considerably  smaller.  Prices  are 
expected  to  advance  seasonally  with  sharp 
advances  in  February. 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 


ARE  PRICE  TAGS  ENOUGH? 

[Continued  from  page  6] 

MORE  than  5,000  credit  unions  have  been 
organized  to  handle  savings  and  loans  for  families 
of  moderate  means,  the  cooperative  answer  to  the 
high  cost  of  installment  buying  and  the  high  rate 
of  interest  on  commercial  small  loans.  Of  this 
number  1,800  are  organized  under  Federal  charter. 

DESPITE  this  wide  range  of  cooperative 
activity,  the  proportion  of  goods  and  services 
purchased  cooperatively  in  this  country  is  still 
small.  Possibly  1  percent  of  total  retail  store 
sales  of  merchandise  is  through  cooperative  chan- 
nels. Until  an  accurate  enumeration  of  coopera- 
tive business  has  been  made  we  will  not  know  to 
what  extent  it  competes  with  other  distributors 
in  various  lines  of  trade. 

BETTER  figures  are  available  in  the 
field  of  cooperative  purchasing  by  farmers, 
where  2,112  such  associations  reported  a  business 
of  $254,000,000  in  1935,  of  which  only  $7,000,000 
was  cooperative  marketing.  In  addition,  approx- 
imately 2,400  farmers'  marketing  associations 
reported  cooperative  purchases  of  $68,000,000  in 
that  year.  The  total  of  $315,000,000  of  coopera- 
tive purchasing  business  includes  some  duplica- 
tion of  wholesale  and  retail  business.  It  in- 
cludes only  commodity  sales,  however,  and  does 
not  include  insurance  written  cooperatively  by 
farmers'  associations  or  the  value  of  services 
rendered  by  their  telephone ,  water  and  irrigation, 
and  rural  electrification  cooperatives. 

IN  THE  AGGREGATE  consumers'  coopera- 
tion does  not  account  for  a  large  share  of  distri- 
bution business  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been 
showing  a  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years  and, 
especially  in  the  farm  field,  can  point  to  a  num- 
ber of  associations  of  considerable  size.  The 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  in  New  York  reported 
a  $40,000,000  business  in  the  year  ended  last 
June  30.  The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
topped  $14,000,000,  and  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply 
Company  $10,000,000  in  1935.  The  Southern  States 
Cooperative  business  was  close  to  $6,000,000. 
The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative,  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative,  and  the  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange  at  St.  Paul  each  exceeded 
$4,000,000.  Three  other  wholesale  cooperatives, 
handling  chiefly  petroleum  products  each,  sold 
more  than  $2,000,000  at  wholesale  in  that  year. 
The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  just  reached  $2,000,000 


in  1935  with  a  gain  of  100  percent  over  1934. 
The  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Com- 
pany organized  by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  10  years 
ago  with  initial  capital  of  $10,000  now  has 
160,000  policies  in  force  in  eight  eastern  States, 
its  assets  are  more  than  $5,250,000,  and  it  is  the 
eighth  largest  mutual  casualty  company  in  the 
United  States. 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES,  INC.,  has  been 
organized  to  combine  the  purchases  of  petroleum 
products  and  other  lines  for  eight  wholesale 
cooperative  associations,  including  most  of  those 
enumerated  above.  Its  business  in  1935  was 
$25,000,000.  Behind  it  also  are  the  Central  Co- 
operative Wholesale  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Eastern 
Cooperative  Wholesale  in  New  York  City,  both  of 
which  buy  foods  and  other  goods  for  retail  coop- 
eratives in  towns  and  cities.  Through  these 
member  associations  and  others  affiliated  with 
them.  National  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  can  make 
purchases  of  gasoline  and  oil  for  farmers  in  24 
States.  It  is  buying  farm  implements  made  to  its 
specifications  and  a  tractor  designed  to  the 
needs  of  its  farmer  members. 

WHAT  are  the  implications  of  this  de- 
velopment of  consumers'  cooperation,  farm  con- 
sumers, and  urban  consumers  working  together? 
As  a  system  of  business  enterprise,  what  does  it 
mean  to  other  forms  of  business  organization?  It 
is  self-evident  that  an  increasing  volume  of 
goods  distributed  in  a  cooperative  way  will 
affect  the  volume  handled  by  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  success  of  one  kind  of  business  may 
mean  injury  to  another  form,  but  in  considering 
the  effect  of  this  competition  we  should  distin- 
guish the  business  from  the  individuals  who  are 
engaged  in  it. 

INDIVIDUALS  engaged  in  the  business  of 
distribution  already  eliminate  each  other  at  a 
remarkably  rapid  rate.  They  do  not  necessarily 
become  unemployed  because  they  fail  to  succeed 
as  business  men.  If  the  growth  of  cooperation 
speeds  up  that  turnover,  it  might  also  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  alternative  opportunity  of 
employment  to  those  who  fail  to  make  the  grade  on 
their  own. 

AS  FOR  COMPETITION  between  the  system  of 
cooperation  and  the  system  of  commercial  business, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  said  that  the  outcome  should  be  deter- 
mined according  to  their  respective  merits.  To 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  this  means  that  consum- 
ers' cooperation  should  receive  no  preferential 
treatment  from  governments,  and  to  cooperative 
spokesmen  it. means  that  the  cooperative  system 
must  be  protected  from  interference  by  those 
who  now  occupy  the  field.  It  is  feared  that  those 
who  see  their  position  threatened  by  the  new  de- 
velopment will  be  unwilling  to  leave  the  outcome 
to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  The 
newcomers  see  that  priority  gives  an  advantage,  as 
for  example,  when  it  gives  support  to  legislation 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  methods  of 
distribution  in  present  patterns. 

IN  COMPARING  the  established  forms 
of  business  with  consumers'  cooperatives  it  is 
worth  while  to  reduce  to  simplest  terms  the 
differences  between  them.  Business  as  organ- 
ized today  is  not  strictly  private.  For  the 
most  part  its  capital  is  recruited  from  the 
public,  from  a  group  of  investors  who  venture 
their  savings  in  the  enterprise  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  their  share  of  the  profits.  The  co- 
operative association  also  starts  with  a  public 
group,  but  the  members  of  that  group  are  the 
customers  of  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  sources 
of  its  capital.  Whereas  so-called  private  busi- 
ness enlists  public  aid  through  the  investment 
market,  the  cooperative  enlists  it  in  the  con- 
sumers' market  where  the  enterprise  originates. 
The  important  difference  between  them  is  that 
the  public  group  behind  the  private  business  is 
looking  for  profit  while  the  public  group  be- 
hind the  cooperative  is  looking  for  goods  or 
services  which  they  themselves  propose  to  use. 

INVESTORS  in  the  ordinary  business 
are  interested  in  that  business  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  profit  or  income.  They,  therefore, 
concern  themselves  little,  and  for  the  most 
part  not  at  all,  v/ith  its  management.  If  it 
brings  them  too  little  profit  they  take  their 
money  out  and  put  it  elsev/here.  A  member  of  the 
cooperative  association,  however,  invests  his 
money  in  it  because  he  intends  to  be  its  cus- 
tomer. He  is  concerned  how  the  business  is  run 
because  it  will  affect  not  only  whether  he  gets 
a  return  on  his  investment  but  also  whether  he 
gets  his  money's  worth  in  the  goods  he  buys. 

ORGANIZED  and  operated  by  its  cus- 
tomers, the  consumer  cooperative  acquires  at 
relatively  little  cost  one  asset  which  other 
kinds  of  business  spend  large  sums  to  acquire  and 
to  retain,  the  goodwill  of  its  customers.  That 


feature  of  the  cooperative  system  is  a  source 
of  strength  as  a  competitor  in  the  field;  but 
that  strength  is  also  its  weakness.  Consumers 
of  a  given  group  of  products  do  not  automati- 
cally form  themselves  into  a  group  of  investors 
and  set  themselves  up  in  business.  And  once 
consumers  have  entered  upon  their  enterprise, 
they  have  only  begun  the  task  of  providing  them- 
selves with  goods  according  to  their  require- 
ments. They  must  retain  an  active  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  their  business  or  it  will  not 
succeed  as  a  cooperative  venture. 

BUSINESS  on  this  basis  calls  for  an 
intelligent  and  persevering  body  of  stockholders 
and  for  scrupulously  honest  and  unselfish  man- 
agement. Both  stockholders  and  management  must 
be  motivated  by  ideals  that  look  to  the  modest 
welfare  of  the  many,  rather  than  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few;  bargain  hunters,  profiteers,  and 
supersalesmen  are  not  welcome  in  cooperative 
circles.  These  standards  are  not  easy  to  come 
by,  but  once  acquired  they  are  valuable  assets. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  consumers'  cooperation 
has  become  a  factor  of  major  importance  in  other 
countries  and  has  made  a  healthy  beginning  in 
the  United  States  is  a  tribute,  not  to  the  magic 
of  a  new  formula,  but  to  the  initiative  and  in- 
dustry of  ordinary  people  and  to  the  competence 
and  integrity  of  those  who  are  content  to  be  the 
leaders  of  ordinary  people. 

BOTH  in  city  and  country  the  consumer 
movement  springs  from  the  knowledge  that  shears 
with  only  one  blade  don't  cut  anything.  The 
level  of  material  welfare  among  farmers  and  city 
workers  is  not  measured  only  in  prices  or  wages 
received.  It  is  determined  as  well  by  what  they 
need  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  buy,  and  by  the 
kind  of  goods  they  get  for  the  money  they  spend. 
Farmers  want  parity — a  ratio  of  prices  received 
to  prices  paid.  And  so  does  labor.  The  question 
between  them  is  whether  they  should  pursue  these 
ends  in  terms  of  price  tags  alone — a  pursuit 
that  may  cancel  the  gains  of  the  one  against  the 
gains  of  the  other,  or  whether  they  should  unite 
in  a  program  that  measures  results  in  terms  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  goods  consumed. 

LEADERS  of  the  farmers'  consumer  busi- 
ness see  in  their  program  a  purpose  to  increase 
the  aggregate  quantities  of  goods  consumed. 
When  people  begin  to  act  together  as  consumers 
they  begin  to  think  together  as  consumers  also. 
They  begin  to  understand  in  the  most  matter  of 
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fact  way  imaginable  that  prices,  wages,  and 
incomes  are  only  means  to  an  end.  While  higher 
prices  and  higher  wages  serve  as  immediate  ob- 
jectives of  organization  by  farmers  and  by 
wage  earners,  only  when  those  gains  result  in 
increased  quantities  of  things  consumed  is  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  groups  together  raised 
to  permanently  higher  levels. 

★ 

WHO  EATS  OUR  ORANGES? 

[Concluded  from  page  11] 

BUYING  habits  of  citrus  consumers  in 
these  two  cities  differ  in  other  respects  than  the 
amount  of  products  consumed.  Retail  food  stores 
got  42  percent  of  the  Baltimore  orange  business 
and  74  percent  in  St.  Louis.  In  Baltimore  34 
percent  of  the  housewives  bought  from  city  fruit 
stands  while  this  was  a  source  of  supply  for 
only  13  percent  of  the  St.  Louis  housewives.  The 
same  difference  as  between  the  two  cities  is  noted 
for  the  purchase  of  grapefruit. 

DRINKING  the  juice  at  breakfast  was 
the  most  frequently  encountered  use  for  oranges 
in  both  cities.  In  Baltimore  the  second  most 
important  use  was  eating  between  meals  and  the 
third,  eating  oranges  as  whole  fruit  at  breakfast. 
The  second  most  important  use  as  indicated  by 
St.  Louis  housewives  was  eating  oranges  as  a 
whole  fruit  at  breakfast.  Third  was  eating 
between  meals.  Other  major  uses  in  both  cities 
was  feeding  the  juice  to  children  and  infants, 
put-up  lunches,  and  feeding  to  ill  persons. 
Although  housewives  in  both  cities  found  more 
than  one  use  for  grapefruit,  main  use  by  far  and 
large  was  as  whole  fruit  eaten  at  breakfast. 
Over  70  percent  of  the  families  in  Baltimore  and 
89  percent  of  the  families  in  St.  Louis  used  the 
fruit  in  this  form.  The  other  major  use  was 
drinking  in  the  form  of  juice. 

★ 

WHAT'S  IN  A  FOOD  NAME? 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

TO  ENFORCE  this  legal  definition  of 
butter,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
need  only  prove  that  the  butter  in  question  fails 
to  measure  up  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
standard. 

FOOD  DEFINITIONS  have  the  effect  and 
force  of  law  in  18  States.    Legislatures  in  these 


States  passed  laws  which  automatically  include 
all  Federal  definition  into  statute.  Federal 
definitions  are  issued  as  regulatory  announce- 
ments in  other  States,  and  are  used  for  the  guid- 
ance of  State  food  officials  in  enforcing  State 
pure-food  laws. 

STATE  food  laws,  although  not  identical 
to  Federal  legislation,  as  a  rule  follow  the  same 
general  pattern  as  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Act  of 
1906.  The  administration  of  these  State  laws, 
however,  differs  as  between  States .  In  some  States 
the  food  administration  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  others  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  in  other  States  has  an  independent 
status . 

★ 

YOUR  FOOD  COSTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

[Concluded  from  page  20] 

FALL  and  winter  vegetables  moved  to 
markets  during  November  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  a  year  ago.  These  vegetables  arrive  at  mar- 
kets from  November  through  January.  Growers  in 
the  southeast  increased  plantings  and  on  the 
basis  of  November  1  conditions,  the  following 
increases  in  production  of  fall  vegetables  over 
a  year  ago  are  expected:  snap  beans,  eggplant, 
and  green  peppers  about  80  percent;  celery  and 
spinach  20-25  percent;  carrots  37  percent;  toma- 
toes 4  percent.  The  fall  crop  is  but  a  small  part 
of  yearly  production. 

GREEN  BEANS,  celery,  and  potatoes  were 
the  only  fresh  vegetables  that  did  not  exhibit 
retail  price  declines  from  October  13  to  November 
17.  Seasonal  decline  in  potato  prices  was  checked 
as  average  prices  remained  steady  at  2.9  cents  per 
pound,  but  a  more  than  seasonal  rise  may  be  ex- 
pected from  now  until  next  March,  when  the  new  crop 
begins  to  move  in  volume.  Declines  ranged  from  2 
percent  in  carrots  to  25  percent  in  the  case  of 
lettuce.  Cabbage,  spinach,  sweetpotatoes,  car- 
rots, and  potatoes  were  the  only  items  sellin;;/ 
above  their  last  year's  level.  However,  potatoes 
and  cabbage  were  only  30  percent  and  16  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  compared  with  80  percent  and 
39  percent  higher  on  October  13. 

RECORD  grapefruit  production  of  27.6 
million  boxes  has  resulted  in  a  43  percent  increase 
over  1935  in  shipments  up  to  November  28.  Auction 
market  prices  of  Florida  grapefruit  in  mid- 
November  were  15  percent  below  a  year  ago. 


Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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f3M  "BUY  what  you  want  but  know 
•3  what  you  are  getting",  was 
the  keynote  of  a  "Consumers' 
Exhibit"  held  recently  by  the 
two  consumer  study  groups  of  the 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  ,  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women.  The  exhibit  was  pre- 
pared to  give  useful  consumer 
information  and  to  interest 
others  in  consumer  problems. 

IDEAS  gained  in  2  years  of 
consumer  study  group  activity 
were  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Merchants  cooperated  in  furnish- 
ing material  for  displays  illus- 
trating the  consumer  buying 
points  for  canned  goods,  tex- 
tiles, meat,  cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  cosmetics,  and  silverware. 
Stressed  in  many  exhibits  was 
the  importance  of  informative 
labeling,  using  whenever  pos- 
sible Government  grades.  Total 
cost  of  the  exhibit  was  $12. 

B"IN  YOUR  REMARKS  about  dried 
fruits",  protests  a  Bronx 
consumer,  "you  state  that  de- 
hydration sulphur  methods  are 
used  to  protect  the  vitamins. 
When  speaking  about  raisins,  you 
advocate  lye-dipping.  All  to 
'save  the  most  important  vitamin 
contributions  that  each  fruit 
makes . ' 

"MUST  a  person  who  likes 
dried  fruits  consume  sulphur  and 
lye  in  order  to  enjoy  them?  Is 
the  increased  vitamin  content 
more  important  than  the  ultimate 
health  of  the  consumer?  You  can- 
not have  me  believe  that  a  con- 
stant diet  of  chemicals  (such 
as  arsenic  and  lead  on  fresh 
fruits  and  lye  and  sulphur  on 
dried  fruits)  is  either  bene- 
ficial or  harmless  or  even  neces- 
sary. 


"IN  SETTING  UP  a  Consumers' 
Counsel",  the  letter  continues, 
"the  Government  does  not  seem 
to  justify  the  name  of  that 
Bureau.  The  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  not  served  as  they 
should  be.  In  a  previous  issue 
of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  you 
compare  the  quality  of  two  cans 
of  peas  yet  do  not  inform  the 
reader  as  to  the  brand  tested. 
Can  you  reconcile  the  above  with 
your  avowed  intentions  of  helping 
the  consumer?" 

FIRST  QUESTIONS  first,  let 
us  straighten  out  the  dried  fruit 
matter.  The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
(Oct.  9,  1936)  reported  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  studies  car- 
ried on  by  the  California  Exper- 
iment Station  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  which 
of  the  commonly  used  methods 
would  best  preserve  the  potency 
of  each  vitamin  in  each  dried 
fruit.  We  quoted  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  scientists 
making  the  study,  which  recom- 
mended for  each  fruit  the  method 
which  would  preserve  its  most 
important  vitamin  contributions. 

WHEN  SULPHURING  was  first 
introduced  into  the  dried  fruit 
industry,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out 
their  function  of  protecting  con- 
sumers from  unwholesome  foods 
moving  in  interstate  commerce 
gave  it  special  attention  on 
health  grounds.  After  careful 
study,  the  officers  of  the  Bu- 
reau accepted  the  results  of 
certain  thorough  and  reliable 
tests  made  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sulphur  process  on 
human  health.  The  results  of 
the  tests  showed  that  even  larger 
amounts  of  sulphur  than  those 
ordinarily  found  on  commercial 
dried  fruit  were  not  demonstrably 
injurious  to  health. 


"IF  LYE  residue  were  left 
on  prunes  or  raisins  in  such  ^ 
amounts  as  would  injure  health", 
replies  an  official  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  the  second 
query  in  the  letter  above,  "our 
officers  would  go  into  action  im- 
mediately to  cut  the  practice 
short.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  consumers  are  offered 
on  the  market  raisins  and  prunes  on 
which  have  been  left  measurable 
amounts  of  lye  residue.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  any  traces  of  lye 
surviving  the  washing  process 
would  be  neutralized  by  the  fruit 
acids . " 

THE  MATTER  of  arsenic  and 
lead  sprays  used  by  growers  to 
kill  insects  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  a  different  question, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the 
methods  of  preserving  dried 
fruits.  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  has 
published  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  issues  of  June  15, 
and  September  21,  1936,  and  more 
news  is  coming  in  an  early  issue. 

AUTHORITY  has  not  been 
granted  by  Congress  to  any  Govern- 
ment agency  to  publish  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  different  brands  of 
food  meeting  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  equality  enforced  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

H "TUNING  in  by  chance  to  WMAQ 
recently",  writes  a  Chicago 
listener,  "I  heard  a  very  helpful 
program  of  consumer  information 
from  the  Consumers'  Counsel.  As 
a  reader  of  the  GUIDE,  why  hadn't 
I  heard  of  this  before?" 

SORRY.  The  Consumer  Quar- 
ter-Hour, sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  is 
broadcast  over  the  Red  (WEAF) 
Network  every  Tuesday  at  4:45 
p.  m. ,  E.  S.  T. 
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Toward  Better  Consumer  Standards 


The  way  for  consumers  to  get  grade-labeled  canned 
products  is  to  ask  for  them,  according  to  Paul  WiUiams, 
Senior  Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
^outlines  in  this  article,  the  unfinished  business  ahead  in 
getting  complete  information  for  canned  goods  consumers 


was  not  apparent .  The  producer  sold 
his  surplus  directly  to  the  consumer. 


m 


ACK  in  the  days  when  consumers  spun  the  wool 
from  which  clothes  were  made,  preserved  the 
products  of  the  adjacent  orchards  in  the  form  of 
jellies,  jams,  and  preserves,  and  canned  or  dried 
many  vegetables,  the  need  for  standards  and  grades 


NOW  that  such  products 
must  move  through  today's  conven- 
tional marketing  channels,  the  need 
for  standards  of  quality  is  at  once 
apparent  and  urgent.  Standards 
afford  a  "common  language"  which 
enables  the  buyer  and  seller  to  consummate  sales 
safely  on  the  basis  of  a  given  quality  or  grade. 

TODAY  consumer  groups  are  studying  as 
they  have  never  studied  before  the  qualities  of 
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merchandise  they  buy.  They  are  delving  into  the 
mysteries  of  food  prices  and  distribution.  Price 
and  distribution  studies  are  of  little  consequence 
unless  quality  or  grade  is  given  consideration. 

NOT  UNTIL  1913  did  Congress  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  conduct  research  studies 
in  marketing.  The  first  appropriation  made  to 
the  Department  for  such  purposes  was  included 
in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913.  This  work  was  committed  to 
the  then  office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 

ORIGINALLY  Congress  contemplated  only 
the  development  of  commercial  standards — perhaps 
they  should  be  called  farm  standards — so  that  the 
farmer,  by  classifying  his  products  according  to 
quality  or  grade ,  might  more  advantageously  market 
his  crops.  Among  the  first  commodities  to  receive 
attention  were  apples,  sweetpotatoes ,  and  Irish 
potatoes.  In  those  pioneering  days,  investiga- 
tors of  the  Department  were  assured  by  many,  as  are 
its  present-day  investigators  working  on  other 
products,  that  practicable  and  workable  stand- 
ards could  never  be  devised  and  used  for  agricul- 
tural products.  Many  argued  that  no  two  potatoes 
ever  grew  exactly  alike,  that  all  the  peas  in  a 
pod  were  not  the  same,  that  the  quality  of  commod- 
ities differs  in  the  same  fields  and  that  varietal 
and  seasonal  differences  made  standardization 
impracticable. 

INSTANT  approval  of  the  grades  sug- 
gested by  the  Bureau  for  potatoes,  for  example, 
did  not  come  from  the  trade.  It  was  not  until 
an  order  of  the  Food  Administration  took  effect 
in  1918,  that  trading  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  potato  grades  was  practiced  to  any  great 
extent.  Today  probably  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  distributed  through 
commercial  channels  are  sold  in  wholesale  markets 
on  the  basis  of  United  States  grades. 

IMPETUS  was  given  the  standardization 
and  grading  movement  in  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation as  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act 
and  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  in  1915  and 
1916.  It  was  in  the  latter  act  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  given  the  first  authority  to 
establish  official  standards  and  grades  for  a 
number  of  agricultural  products  "by  which  their 


quality  or  value  may  be  judged  or  determined." 
It  is  doubtful  even  at  that  comparatively  recent 
date  whether  many  members  of  Congress,  if  any, 
had  consumer  standards  in  mind.  Probably  their 
sole  thought  was  to  enable  the  farmer  to  store  his 
products  in  licensed  warehouses  and  to  borrow 
money  thereon. 

FIRST  United  States  standard  for  food 
written  into  law  was  a  consumer  standard.  It  is 
not  a  mandatory  standard.  The  Sulzer  apple  law, 
still  on  the  statute  books,  defined  "standard 
grade"  apples,  and  provided  for  their  labeling. 
On  March  4,  1923,  the  President  approved  an  act 
requiring  that  butter  contain  not  less  than  80 
percent  butterfat.  This  was  the  first  mandatory 
standard.  The  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1931,  carried  the  first  authority  to  extend 
the  inspection  service  on  agricultural  products  to 
include  dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
On  July  8,  1931,  the  President  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  draw  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  quality  for  all  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  requiring  all  such  products  falling  below 
that  standard  to  be  labeled  with  a  legend  of 
inferiority. 

THE  GRADING  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  grading  and  certification  of  large  lots 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  hypothecated  or 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  grades  of  the  Department. 
It  becomes  necessary  that  carefully  defined, 
closely  drawn,  standards  for  grades  be  developed 
in  order  that  there  be  a  basis  for  certification. 
So  the  Department  has  been  obliged  to  develop 
standards  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Otherv/ise,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  that  we  certify  to  inter- 
ested parties  the  grade,  class,  and  condition  of 
canned  products. 

CANNED  FOODS  differ  from  many  of  our 
agricultural  products  in  that  they  are  practi- 
cally ready  for  consumption  at  the  time  they  are 
graded.  They  are  in  their  finished  form.  There- 
fore, the  grades  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  at  once  consumer  standards. 

MOREOVER,  when  canned  goods  move  from 
factory  to  j obber,  distributor,  or  retailer,  they 
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are  sold  on  the  basis  of  some  grade — 
either  definitely  expressed,  or  im- 
plied, in  the  contract  of  sale.  A  large 
volume  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  sold  on  contracts  in  which  the 
United  States  grades  are  used  as  a  defi- 
nite basis  of  sale.  The  ultimate  pur- 
chaser or  user  of  the  canned  products 
also  wishes  to  know  the  exact  grade  of 
the  product,  just  as  the  wholesaler  or 
distributor  of  the  lot  of  which  a  given 
can  was  a  part. 

SO,  SOMETIME  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Agricul tural  Economics  recommended 
that  labels  of  canned  products  should 
show  the  following  information:  (1)  A 
truthful,  concise  statement  of  grade 
in  such  terms  as  "Grade  A",  "Grade  B", 
and  "Grade  C";  (2)  Such  additional  de- 
scriptive information  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  product,  such  as  count 
of  pieces  in  the  case  of  peaches,  sieve 
size  in  the  case  of  peas,  strength  of 
sirup  in  the  case  of  fruit,  number  of 
servings,  etc. 


THE  BUREAU  of  Agricultural 
Economics  hopes  the  canning  and  dis- 
tributing industries  will  voluntarily 
adopt  these  recommendations.  We  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  the  industry  will  find  it  decidedly 
to  its  best  interests  to  take  the  housewives  of 
the  Nation  into  its  confidence,  and  frankly  and 
honestly  sell  its  products  on  the  basis  of  the 
grades  they  really  are. 

A  RECENT  study  of  10,500  labels  by  the 
Home  Economics  Club  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
indicated  that  although  the  net  weight  declara- 
tions required  by  law  appeared  on  all  labels,  97 
percent  gave  no  indication  of  the  volume  of  con- 
tents, number  of  servings,  or  pieces;  85  percent 
of  the  fruit  labels  gave  no  indication  of  sirup 
density;  80  percent  of  the  labels  carried  pictures 
of  the  food  in  the  raw  state. 

THE  REPORT  reads:  "No  standardized 
clear-cut  term  was  given  to  indicate  quality. 
Accepted,  meaningful,  standardized  terms  describ- 
ing quality  such  as  'Fancy ' ,  'Choice',  'Standard', 
'Grade  A' ,  'Grade  B' ,  'Grade  C  ,  appeared  on  only 
10  percent  or  less  of  the  labels,  except  for  corn 
where  18  percent  of  the  labels  recorded  such  a 
term.     It  is  obvious  as  a  result  of  this  study 


Official  graders  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  take  the  position 
that  A,  B,  C  grades  can  help  consumers  find  their  way  among  the  4,500 
brands  of  canned  corn  on  the  market. 


that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  either 
no  information  or  information  which  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  buyer . " 

SOME  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  canning  industry  are  aware  of  the  confusion 
now  existing  with  respect  to  statements  on  labels. 
An  officer  of  a  canning  association  said  in  an 
address : 

"I  HAVE  recently  made  a  careful  study 
of  474  different  labels  of  53  firms  from  13  States. 
The  firms  included  the  leading  pea  packers  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  some  smaller  ones  and  one 
wholesale  grocer — a  truly  representative  list. 
The  labels  covered  in  the  main  only  fancy  brands, 
and  if  extra  standard  and  standard  lines  had  been 
included,  our  picture  would  doubtless  have  been 
even  more  confusing  and  disheartening.  As  it  was 
the  474  labels  showed  that  the  53  firms  using  them 
for  the  edification  of  their  customers  employed 
254  different  phrasings  to  express  the  size  of  the 
pea  in  the  cans,  totally  independent  of  quality. 
Hence  our  allusion  to  the  Chinese  characteristics 
of  our  canned  pea  labels." 
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"A  TRUTHFUL, 
CONCISE  STATEMENT 
OF  GRADE." 


PEA 

^  sr#E4 


SUCH  ADDITIONAL 
DESCRIPTIVE 
INFORMATION  AS  MAY 
BE  APPROPRIATE 
FOR  THE  PRODUCT, 
SUCH  AS  SIEVE  SIZE 
IN  THE  CASE  OF 
PEAS." 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  nominates  this  as  an  ideal  can  label 


AN  ASSOCIATION  of  canners,  nation-wide 
in  scope,  when  grade  labeling  proposals  were 
before  the  industry,  suggested  a  so-called  "de- 
scriptive" system  of  labeling.  The  program  sug- 
gested by  the  canners'  labeling  committee  would 
have  provided  144  different  combinations  of  so- 
called  "descriptive"  statements  on  labels  for 
canned  cream-style  corn  in  No .  2  cans  alone. 
Corn  is  packed  in  at  least  four  well-known  sizes 
and  in  whole- 
grain  style  as 
well.  Here  are 
some  of  the  de- 
scriptive terms 
employed  in  the 
144  combina- 
tions taken  at 
random  from  a 
booklet  of 
specimen  la- 
bels: "Medium 
Sweet  .  .  .  Very 
Tender 

Very  thick  con- 
sistency  .    .  . 

To  a  high  degree  free  from  dark  kernels,  cobs, 
husks,  or  silk."  Another  label  reads:  "Unsweet- 
ened .  .  .  Firm,  not  tough  .  .  .  Creamy  consist- 
ency .  .  .  Practically  free  from  dark  kernels, 
cobs,  husks,  or  silk."  Another  label  reads 
"Slightly  sweet  .  .  .  Not  tender  .  .  .  Thin  con- 
sistency .  .  .  Practically  free  from  dark  ker- 
nels, cobs,  husks,  or  silk." 

ONE  LARGE  distributor  used  last  year, 
1935  (his  first  year  using  them),  88,000,000 
labels  bearing  grade  designations  of  which 
17,000,000  were  "Grade  A",  4,000.000  were  "Grade 
B",  and  67.000,000  were  "Grade  C"  labels.  These 
figures  should  dispel  any  fears  any  merchant 
might  have  of  his  inability  to  sell  goods  that  are 
labeled  "Grade  C." 

IN  ANSWER  to  a  recent  query  for  similar 
information  for  the  current  year,  we  can  see  how 
grade  labeling  is  growing.  Here  is  the  organi- 
zation's statement:  From  January  1.  1936,  to 
November  1,  1936,  146,948,000  labels  were  used, 
of  which  40,434.000  were  "Grade  A",  959,000  were 
"Grade  B",  and  105,555,000  were  "Grade  C."  For 
the  period  from  November  1,  1935,  to  November  1, 
1936,  a  total  of  170,500,000  labels  were  used, 
or,  in  other  words,  14.200,000  dozen  cans  were 
actually  placed   on   the   market   bearing  labels 


with  the  grade  designations  devised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  is  equivalent 
to  more  than  7,100  carloads.  This  would  make 
one  of  those  well-known  freight  trains  7  miles 
long,  and  if  the  cans  were  placed  end  to  end  would 
reach  halfway  around  the  world. 

MOST  OF  the  canners  and  distributors 
know  the  actual  grade  of  their  merchandise,  but 

if     they  want 


EARLYJUNE 


official  as- 
surance of  the 
official  grade 
to  use  as  a 
guide  in  label- 
ing, they  may 
send  samples  of 
their  packs  to 
one  of  the  of- 
ficial canned 
fruit  and  vege- 
table grading 
offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Eco- 
nomics for  grading  and  certification.  The  cer- 
tificate they  receive  will  tell  them  precisely 
the  grade  of  product  in  each  can  in  the  sample 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  Farm  Products  Grad- 
ing Law.  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  certifi- 
cates are  "prima  facie  evidence"  in  all  Federal 
courts.  So  if  the  samples  sent  have  been  actu- 
ally representative  of  his  pack,  the  distributor 
need  have  little  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
having  his  goods  seized  for  misbranding,  if  he 
labels  in  accordance  with  the  Bureau's  findings. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  by  those 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  revealing 
the  whole  story  of  quality  on  their  labels  that 
the  cost  of  Government  grading  would  impose  a 
terrific  cost  burden  on  the  industry  that  the 
consumer  would  have  to  absorb  in  the  end.  Let's 
get  that  straight.  First,  if  the  vendor  knows 
the  grade  of  his  merchandise,  he  need  not  have 
it  officially  graded  in  order  to  label  accurately.  < 
Then  it  won't  cost  him  a  cent  to  label  in  terms 
of  our  grades.  Someone  has  to  buy  the  labels 
and  have  them  printed,  and  the  extra  ink  used 
in  the  few  extra  words  and  letters  will  be  so  small 
as  to  be  impossible  to  calculate.  The  official 
grades  are  simple  enough.  He  can  do  the  grading 
himself.     Second,  if  he  elects  to  draw  samples  in 
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the  method  recommended  and  send  them  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  grading,  in 
order  to  be  officially  informed  as  to  the  grade, 
the  cost  of  official  grading  will  be  0.000125 
cent — a  little 
over  1  ten— 
thousandth  of  a 
cent — per  ordi- 
nary size  can. 
If  he  sends  50  or 
more  samples  to 
one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment grading 
offices  in  a 
year,  the  cost 
will  be  25  per- 
cent less  than 
the  above  fig- 
ures or  9  hun- 
dred-thousandths 
of  a  cent  per 
can.  So  consum- 
ers need  not  be 
particularly 
concerned  about 
any  tremendous- 
cost  arguments 
that  may  be  pro- 
pounded . 


Grade  B  will  be  found  vegetables  that  are  more 
succulent  than  those  in  Grade  C,  and  the  fruit 
is  better  selected  as  to  color,  size,  and  ma- 
turity.    Consumers  will   find  that  products  of 

this  grade  will 
be  very  satis- 
factory for  gen- 
eral household 
purposes.  Only 
the  finest  prod- 
ucts are  found 
in  Grade  A  mer- 
chandise. The 
fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  very 
carefully  se- 
lected as  to 
size,  color,  and 
maturity.  Inci- 
dentally, not  a 
large  propor- 
tion of  canned 
products  is  fit- 
ted for  this 
grade. 


ANSWERING  an- 
other question 
frequently 
asked,  "What  are 
the  differences 
between  Grade  A, 
Grade  B,  and 
Grade  C?",  here 
are  the  essen- 
tial distinc- 
tions: Grade  C 
canned  food  is 
good  wholesome 
food.  In  this 
grade,  a  large 
percentage  of 
•  all  canned  foods 
is    found.  The 

raw  products  used  in  this  grade  may  not  be  so 
carefully  selected  as  to  size,  color,  and  ma- 
turity as  in  the  higher  grades.  Products  of  this 
grade  should  sell  at  a  cheaper  price  than  prod- 
ucts of  higher  grades,  but  in  the  case  of  many 
commodities  the  food  is  just  as  nutritious.  In 


SECRETARY  WALLACE  REPORTS 
ON  CONSUMER  GRADES  AND  STANDARDS 

"An  outstanding  recent  development  has  been  the  owakening 
of  consumer  interest  in  commodity  standardization.  Led  by 
informed  and  organized  groups,  the  consumers'  voice  in- 
creasingly demands  grade  specifications  that  can  be  used  in 
making  household  purchases,  and  truthful  and  informative 
labeling  based  on  these  grades. 

"Consumers  have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  buying. 
The  Federal  standards  for  meat  are  adapted  to  consumer 
needs,  and  the  Federal  labeling  of  meats  by  grade  has  had 
excellent  consumer  response.  Beginning  in  1927,  in  the  first 
full  year  of  this  service,  28,000,000  pounds  of  meat  were 
officially  graded  and  stamped.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
423,000,000  pounds  were  so  graded  and  stamped.  Originally 
only  beef  was  stamped ;  now  beef,  lamb,  mutton,  sausage, 
and  certain  other  meat  products  are  included.  Seattle  in 
1934  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  that  all  beef,  lamb,  and 
mutton  sold  within  the  city  limits  be  graded  and  stamped. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  passed  a  similar  ordinance. 

"The  labeling  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  according  to 
grade  has  made  rapid  progress.  The  movement  has  strong 
consumer  support,  and  strong  support  among  certain  groups 
in  the  canning  trade.  One  large  chain-store  organization 
is  using  Federal  grade  designations  on  its  pack  of  several 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  giving  them  national  distribution. 
National  advertisers,  however,  are  reluctant  to  adopt  uniform 
grade  labeling.  They  fear  that  their  brands  will  lose  prestige. 
But  brands  do  not  give  consumers  the  information  they  want. 
There  is  no  reason,  moreover,  why  both  the  brand  name  and 
the  grade  designation  cannot  be  used  on  labels.  The  Federal 
standards  for  butter,  eggs,  and  certain  kinds  of  poultry  are 
suitable  for  consumer  use.  Labels  based  on  these  grades  are 
coming  into  retail  use. 

"Possibly  the  next  line  of  decisive  progress  will  be  in  the 
greater  use  of  Federal  grades  by  consumers.  That  may 
require  the  development  of  special  grade  specifications  or 
descriptions." 

— From  the  "Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 1936." 


DIFFERENT  fac- 
tors for  quality 
or  grade  are  in- 
volved for  each 
commodity.  For 
example ,  the 
grade  of  peas  is 
ascertained 
chiefly  by  con- 
sidering five 
factors — clear- 
ness of  liquor 
surrounding  the 
peas,  uniformity 
of size and color, 
freedom  from  de- 
fects, tender- 
ness and  matur- 
ity, and  flavor. 
In  grading 
fruits,  the  usual 
considerations 
are  color,  uni- 
formity of  size,  freedom  from  defects,  character 
of  fruit,  and  flavor .  An  interesting  difference  in 
grading  fruits  and  vegetables  exists  in  that  the 
young,  tender,  most  succulent,  immature  vegetables 
usually  grade  highest,  while  fully  mature  but  not 
overripe  fruits  are  usually  most  desirable. 
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COOPtRATORS 
GO  TO 


SCHOOL 


ties  during  the  winter  months 
include  classes  for  juniors, 
junior  reserves,  and  juveniles 
at  the  farmers'  union  locals. 
Other  winter  educational  ae- 
ries   of         tivities   include   a  series   of   county  training 
3amp  for         schools    for    local   and   county   leaders,    and  a 
I's  camp         4_weeks'    Cooperative   Institute,    held   in  con- 
3ntional         junction  with  the  Northern  States  Cooperative 
matics.  League. 


ORE  than  1,000  people  at- 
tended camps  conducted 
last  summer  by  the  Farmers' 
Union  Co-op  Service  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  A  se 
5-day  camps  for  juniors  (ages  16-21),  a  ( 
Junior  Reserves  (ages  13-15),  and  a  womei 
were  held.  In  addition  to  the  more  conv( 
summer  camp  activities  like  woodcraft,  drj 
and  athletics,  each  program  included  regular 
classes  in  social  studies,  cooperative  history, 
and  business  administration. 

AN  "ALL-STATE"  camp  late  in  August  gave 
125  "Juniors"  selected  from  the  earlier  groups  a 
second  opportunity  for  cooperative  camping.  Held 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  this  camp 
brought  together  young  cooperators  from  five 
States.  Some  of  the  campers  came  on  scholarships, 
others  paid  their  $8  for  the  week.  Cooperative 
organizations  sponsoring  the  camp  included  the 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Farmers  Union 
Terminal  Association,  Farmers  Union  Publishing 
Company,  and  Farmers  Union  Livestock  Commission. 
Five  teachers,  each  an  authority  in  his  field, 
led  the  discussion  groups.  Studies  centered 
around  social  and  economic 
problems,  cooperative  enter- 
prise (history,  accomplish- 
ments, and  purpose  of  the  co- 
operative movement)  ,  and  par- 
liamentary law  (as  it  applies 
to  the  operation  of  a  coop- 
erative) .  Handicraft,  folk 
dancing,  and  cooperative  rec- 
reation rounded  out  the  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  was  on  coop- 
erative philosophy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  consumer 
and  producer,  since  Farmers 
Union  members  are  organized 
in  both  these  ways. 

FARMERS  UNION  has 
now  held  these  camps  for  three 
summers.     Follow-up  activi- 


IN  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Port  Arthur,  Canada,  the  Northern  States  Coopera- 
tive League  and  its  affiliated  cooperative  soci- 
eties held  six  summer  schools  during  June,  July, 
and  August.  Local  retail  societies  and  coopera- 
tive women's  guilds  selected  the  students.  There 
were  a  few  scholarships,  and  tuition  for  a  week 
ranged  from  $7  to  $9.  Among  the  teachers  were 
V.  S.  Alanne,  author  of  cooperative  pamphlets 
and  for  13  years  secretary  of  the  Northern  States 
Cooperative  League,  and  Cecil  R.  Crews,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  League.  The  curriculum  included 
such  subjects  as  "History  of  Cooperation  in  Many 
Lands",  "Principles  and  Methods  of  Cooperation", 
"Introduction  to  Economics",  and  "Women  and  Youth 
in  the  Cooperative  Movement."  Speakers  explained 


SCHOOL  BELLS  rang  last  summer  for  American  coopera- 
tors. Dozens  of  cooperative  institutes,  conferences,  camps, 
and  schools  were  held.  To  learn  the  facts  about  this  coop- 
erative summer  education,  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  asked 
a  large  number  of  cooperative  organizations  for  details  of 
their  summer  schools.  Many  of  them  responded  with  data 
concerning  time  and  place,  fees,  subjects,  teachers, 
and  textbooks.  Some  sent  descriptive  literature — booklets, 
pamphlets,  and  mimeographed  sheets.  Others  sent  pictures, q 
songbooks,  and  clothing  requirements  for  cold  nights  in  the 
country.  Some  groups  hold  summer  sessions  regularly  every 
year.  Others  were  trying  it  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
information  presented  here  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it 
probably  gives  a  fairly  representative  picture  of  cooperative 
summer  education. 
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the  practical  phases  of  coopera- 
tion, and  leaders  conducted  dis- 
cussion groups.  Even  after  the 
recreational  activities,  how- 
ever, the  groups  still  had  plenty 
of  energy  left.  Tendency  was  to  carry  on  dis- 
cussion far  into  the  night. 


Cooperative  summer  camps,  schools,  and  conJer- 
ences  provide  recreation  along  \vith.  study  of  co- 
operative philosophy  and  practice 


sumers'  cooperation, 
andpaySl2  for  tuition, 
meals,  and  lodging.  In 
some  cases  affiliated  cooperatives  offered  schol- 
arships to  one  or  tv;o  of  their  members. 


THIS  YEAR  the  Central  States  Coopera- 
tive League,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  held 
its  "Seventh  Annual  Summer  Schools  of  Coopera- 
tion." One  school  was  in  Gary,  Indiana,  from 
August  9  to  14,  another  in  Grant,  Michigan,  from 
August  30  to  September  5.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  week-end  institutes  in  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, and  St.  Louis.  Student  body  was  composed 
of  officials,  employees,  or  members  of  consumers' 
cooperative  associations  or  other  organizations 
interested  in  cooperation,  and  "unattached  en- 
thusiasts." There  were  no  restrictions  as  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Sole  entrance  require- 
ments were  that  each  student  must  be  over  18 
years  of  age,  have  a  genuine  interest  in  con- 


LECTURES,  class  periods,  and  discussion 
featured  the  work  of  each  day.  Cooperative  au- 
thorities from  various  parts  of  the  country  spoke 
and  led  discussion  groups.  Regular  courses  in- 
cluded "Outlines  of  Economic  History",  "Prin- 
ciples of  Cooperation",  "Organization  and  Admin- 
istration of  Cooperatives",  and  "Telling  the 
Story  of  Cooperation."  Among  the  speakers  and 
teachers  were  J.  L.  Reddix,  president  of  the 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Trading  Association  of 
Gary,  Ind.;  Ellis  Cowling,  author  of  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  plays  on  consumers'  cooperation; 
A.  W.  Warriner,  educational  director  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Central  States  Cooperative 
League;   Nathan  Usiskin,    chief  of  the  League's 
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Accounting  Bureau;  and  Walter  Petrell,  sales 
manager  of  the  Cooperative  Trading  Company  at 
Waukegan,  111. 

SUMMER  camp  program  of  Midland  Cooper- 
ative Wholesale  formed  the  basis  for  a  prospec- 
tive series  of  v/inter  Cooperative  Circuit  Schools 
in  local  communities.  Each  summer  camp  student 
planned  to  contact  the  folks  at  home  and  stimulate 
interest  in  an  all-year  program  of  cooperative 
education.  Midland  this  year  held  two  August 
camps  in  V/isconsin,  one  at  Chetek  and  one  at 
Waupaca.  Students — 18  to  25  years  of  age — were 
selected  by  the  directors  of  the  local  consumers' 
cooperatives  affiliated  with  Midland.  Students 
spent  their  camp  mornings  studying  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  cooperatives,  and  the 
history  of  the  cooperative  movement.  For  1 
hour  each  afternoon  they  aired  the  problems  of 
producer  and  consumer  cooperation,  credit  unions, 
cooperative  products,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  cooperative  insurance.  Dis- 
cussion and  recreation  claimed  the  rest  of  each 
day. 

ALSO  under  auspices  of  Midland  was  a 
10-day  College  Cooperative  Institute  at  Hamline 
University  in  St.  Paul.  From  June  15-26,  college 
men  and  women  from  seven  Minnesota  colleges  and 
universities  discussed  cooperative  problems. 

PRODUCER  cooperators  and  consumer  co- 
operators  came  together  from  June  28  to  July  4  at 
Newton  Hamilton,  Pa. ,  in  an  institute  under  joint 
auspices  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative  League  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Farm  and  city  groups  among  the  85 
students  found  a  common  meeting  ground  in  the 
broad  concept  of  consumers'  cooperation  as  both 
an  economic  technique  and  a  way  of  life.  Among 
the  teachers  and  lecturers  were  Anthony  Lehner, 
of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  J.  P.  Warbasse,  president  of  the  Coop- 
erative League  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
T.  W.  Metzger,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Review;  and  Ruth  True  and  R.  L.  Smith  of  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  League.  From  August  2  to  8, 
Eastern  Cooperative  League  sponsored  another 
summer  institute  at  Massachusetts  State  College 
at  Amherst.  About  20  percent  of  the  133  students 
received  scholarships  or  part  scholarships  from 
cooperative  organizations. 

OHIO  this  summer  was  practically 
blanketed  with  cooperative   schools   and  camps. 


Sponsored  by  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  National  Cooperative  Recreation 
School  at  Camp  Wildwood,  near  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was'  the  first  school  of  the  summer  season.  Not 
altogether  "summer",  because  the  school  ran  from 
June  1  to  13.  During  that  time  41  students  from 
13  States  and  Canada  studied  the  possibilities 
of  group  recreational  activities.  They  wanted 
to  learn  which  activities  allov/ed  everyone  to 
join  in,  and  still  gave  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
creative  expression.  Among  the  chief  subjects 
of  study  and  experiment  were  drama,  folk  dancing, 
folk  songs  and  singing  games,  design,  sketching, 
and  architecture.  On  the  staff  were  Miss  Neva 
L.  Boyd,  professor  of  sociology  at  Northwestern 
University;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Chorpenning,  play- 
wright and  instructor  at  the  Goodman  Theater  Art 
Institute,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Esther  Greenleaf,  di- 
rector of  Cooperative  Design  Service,  New  York; 
Lynn  Rohrbough,  recreation  resource  editor,  Del- 
aware, Ohio;  and  Carl  R.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau. 

COOPERATIVE  insurance  managers  and 
their  wives  went  to  summer  school  at  Camp  Ohio, 
near  Utica,  Ohio,  from  July  9  to  12.  The  100 
campers  studied  so  hard  that  most  of  them  "post- 
poned sleep  for  consideration  at  a  later  date." 
The  curriculum  included  cooperative  insurance 
services,  safety,  and  money  and  economic  goods. 

LADIES  from  the  farm  bureaus  of  north- 
eastern Ohio  attended  a  Cooperative  Women's 
Camp  near  Ashtabula  from  July  23-25.  After  a 
series  of  spirited  conferences  and  discussion 
groups,  many  of  the  ladies  resolved  to  "do  some- 
thing about  it"  when  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
At  camp  they  exchanged  ideas  and  opinions  on 
"Cooperative  Principles  and  Philosophy",  "Rec- 
reation As  an  Educational  Force  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Movement"  ,  "Safety  on  the  Highways" ,  "Creat- 
ing a  Cooperative  Family",  and  "Setting  Up  a 
Cooperative  Educational  Program." 

MANAGERS  of  cooperative  societies  in 
northwest  Ohio  went  to  Camp  Wesleyan,  at  Lakeside, 
Ohio,  from  August  9  to  11.  Presidents  of  coop- 
eratives and  farm  bureaus  in  all  parts  of  Ohio 
went  to  camp  near  Utica  two  days  later. 

YOUNG  cooperators  from  southwest  Ohio 
who  had  already  attended  a  beginners'  camp  went 
for  further  study  to  a  Cooperative  Youth  Advance 
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Camp  near  Hamilton,  Ohio,  from  August 
21  to  23.  As  soon  as  the  young  folks 
left,  the  camp  was  taken  over  for  3 
days  by  managers  of  cooperatives  in 
the  same  section  of  the  State. 

RIO  GRANDE  COLLEGE,  from 
August  24  to  28,  loaned  its  build- 
ings and  campus  for  a  community  in- 
stitute on  cooperation.  Represent- 
atives came  from  schools,  civic 
organizations,  farm  organizations, 
churches,  and  youth  groups.  Tuition 
was  free.  Among  the  lecturers  were 
Assistant  Professor  Charles  W.  Hauck 
of  Ohio  State  University  who  told 
"Why  Consumers'  Cooperatives  Are  Be- 
ing Formed",  and  B.  A.  Wallace,  Ex- 
tension Economist  at  Ohio  State,  who 
discussed  "The  Place  of  Cooperation 
in  the  Present  Economic  System." 


Tiie  Cooperative  Park  at  Brule,  Wis.,  was  one  of  many  scenes  of  cooperative 

education  last  summer 


PUBLICITY  directors  and  office  secre- 
taries of  co-ops  in  various  districts  of  Ohio 
assembled  at  Camp  Crag,  near  Medina,  from  August 
26  to  28.  There  they  made  an  intensive  study  of 
techniques  for  spreading  cooperative  knowledge. 

FROM  27  cooperatives  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas,  about  80  managers  and  directors  of 
co-op  stores  came  together  early  in  August  for  a 
2-day  conference  near  North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
They  discussed  educational  procedures  and  prob- 
lems of  business  operation.  Plans  developed  at 
this  conference  led  to  a  series  of  similar  meet- 
ings during  September  in  various  other  commu- 
nities . 

SECOND  annual  Texas  Cooperatives  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Texas  A.  and  M.  College  from 
July  20  to  23.  Representatives  were  present  from 
practically  every  type  of  farmers'  cooperative 
organization.  Topics  on  the  discussion  program 
included  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  commodities,  and  cooperative 
purchasing  of  supplies  for  farmers. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  came  in  for  its  share  of 
cooperative  summer  education.  At  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  Dr.  Horace  M.  Kallen,  author 
of  "The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Consumer",  gave  a 
summer  course  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Consumption." 
At  the  American  Peoples  School,  Prof.  Merlin 
Miller  of  the  College  of  Emporia  directed  a  Coop- 


erative Leadership  Training  School.  Thirty  stu- 
dents followed  general  courses  in  consumers' 
cooperation,  and  14  completed  technical  courses. 
Teachers  included  R.  N.  Benjamin,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation; Wallace  J.  Campbell,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Cooperative  League;  Robert  Smith, 
educational  director  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative 
Wholesale;  and  Mark  Starr,  educational  director 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union . 

AT  ANTIGONISH,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  held  its  Fourteenth  Annual 
Rural  and  Industrial  Conference  from  August  19 
to  21.  About  1,000  people  attended,  most  of 
them  delegates  from  credit  unions,  study  groups, 
and  cooperative  organizations.  Some  of  the 
speakers  were  farmers,  fishermen,  or  industrial 
workers.  Others  were  leaders  whose  names  are 
known  across  the  continent.  The  widespread  de- 
velopment of  cooperatives  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia 
during  the  past  few  years  is  due  largely  to  the 
pioneering  educational  work  done  by  the  univer- 
sity. Topics  discussed  at  the  conference  in- 
cluded "The  Credit  Union  Movement",  "Consumers' 
Cooperatives",  "Farmers'  Cooperative  Organiza- 
tions", and  "Light  and  Power  at  a  Reasonable 
Cost  for  Rural  Communities."  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education;  Rev. 
J.  M.   Campbell,   executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 

[Concluded  on  poge  19] 
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Throu^ti  ^roup  discussioru  all 
over  tfie  countryside,  farm  mea 
and  women,  are  finding  the 
way  Id  denuDcnatic  solution 
of  m^or  national  problems 


jRACKER-BARREL  discussion,  v/hen  it  gets  seri- 
ous, makes  people  feel  that  democracy  is 
doing  its  work.  In  the  last  2  years  a  great  many 
groups  of  American  farmers  have  brought  the  old- 
fashioned  confab  up  to  date,  by  plain  talk  on 
important  topics,  topics  that  affect  their  pocket- 
books,  the  homes  they  live  in,  the  crops  they 
raise,  the  kind  of  health  they  have,  and  other 
things  they  know  and  want  to  think  about. 


Right  here  in  this  community  some  11  of  us  neigh- 
bors get  together  on  Friday  evenings.  We  meet 
after  supper  so  as  not  to  make  extra  work  for  the 
women.  Those  who  come  have  problems  on  their 
minds  they  want  to  talk  over.  We  started  the 
group  because  we  wanted  to  find  out  what  other 
people  thought  about  things  that  puzzled  us. 


DRIVING  dovm  a  country  road  last  July, 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  official  and  a  county 
agent  picked  up  the  whole  story.  A  farmer  was 
looking  in  his  roadside  mail  box,  and  the  men 
stopped  to  talk.  The  official  wondered  what  the 
folks  in  the  neighborhood  were  thinking  about 
these  days. 

"DISCUSSION  GROUPS",  the  farmer  told 
him,    "are   going  pretty  strong   in   our  county. 


"FIFTEEN  of  us  met,  at  first",  the 
farmer  v/ent  on  to  explain;  "but  one  talked  too 
much,  one  didn't  talk  at  all,  one  had  too  many 
sure-fire  opinions,  and  another  up  and  moved 
away.    That  left  11. 

"SOME  years  back  we  had  a  club  that  used 
to  get  outsiders  to  come  and  lecture  on  some  sub- 
ject we  all  happened  to  be  interested  in.  That 
sort  of  died  out.     Now  we  work  up  our  meetings 
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ourselves.  We  have  a  chairman,  and  usually  he 
picks  two  or  three  people  to  read  up  on  the  question 
in  advance  and  give  us  several  different  ways  of 
looking  at  it.  Then  we  talk  maybe  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  depending  on  how  hot  we  get  under 
the  collar.  We  try  to  keep  it  from  turning  into 
a  yes-or-no  debate,  so  that  people  won't  freeze 
into  a  point  of  view  and  then  feel  they've  got  to 
stick  by  it  even  though  somebody  else  brings  up 
a  point  they  hadn't  thought  of  before. 

"DIFFERENT  ways  of  looking  at  things 
are  mighty  plentiful  out  our  way.  That's  be- 
cause some  of  us  belong  to  co-ops  and  other  farm 
organizations,  and  some  of  us  don't.  But 
all  in  all,  I  think  we've  learned  to  be  pretty 
tolerant  of  other  folks'  views,  as  well  as 
understanding    better     some     of     the  problems 


made  ideas,  looking  for  the  raw  materials  on  which 
to  base  their  own  ideas. 

DEMOCRATIC  discussion  out  in  the  coun- 
try is  no  new  thing.  Among  agencies  sponsoring 
discussion  groups  or  similar  educational  periods 
have  been  the  Extension  Service,  the  Grange, 
cooperatives,  certain  farm  organizations,  farm 
papers,  and  rural  schools.  Sometimes  group  dis- 
cussions aren't  sponsored  at  all,  but  spring  up 
independently . 

ONCE  a  group  is  set  up,  however,  it 
needs  source  material,  some  of  it  in  outline 
form,  from  which  it  can  dig  out  pertinent  facts. 
This  material  should  also  explain  points  of  view 
and  interpretations.  By  analyzing  and  compar- 
ing the  different  approaches,  each  member  of  the 
group  can  reach  his  own  conclusions.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  2  years  a  wide  variety  of  pam- 
phlets and  books,  suitable  as  aids  to  discussion, 

have  been  issued  by  both  private  and  public 

agencies . 

"EDUCATION  for  democracy"  is 
what  M.  L.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  calls  the  work  of  discussion 
groups.  By  helping  people  to  think  things 
through,  this  work  is  a  safeguard  for 
democracy,  which  flourishes  on  education 
and  an  informed  citizenry. 


Once  embarked  on  forum  discussion  farmers  keep 
the  mails  and  libraries  busy  in  the  hunt  for  sources  of 
reference  material 
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we've  got  to  meet  in  the  next 
few  years . " 

GROUPS  like  the  one 
this  farmer  described  are  typ- 
ical of  a  good  many  counties. 
Farm  people,  like  people  in  the 
cities  where  discussion  groups 
and  forums  have  been  on  the  com- 
munity calendar  for  some  years, 
are  seeking  out  the  facts  on  cur- 
rent problems,   rejecting  ready- 
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DEMOCRATIC  solutions  to  important  na- 
tional problems  can  best  be  reached  when  people 
know  what  the  problems  are,  ponder  them,  talk 
them  over,  and  then  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
on  policies. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  people  on  farms  and  every- 
where else  will  talk  to  one  another  about  local 
and  national  problems.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  they  will  see  things  more  clearly 
if  they  have  easy  access  to  factual  information 
and  to  data  on  discussion  techniques. 

REQUESTS  for  just  such  information  and 
data  have  poured  into  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  year  ago  February,  Secretary  Wallace 
invited  representatives  from  States  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  come  to  Washington  for 
a  conference  on  group  discussion.  In  his  letter 
of  invitation,  the  Secretary  said  that  "one  of  the 
great  present-day  challenges  of  agriculture  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for  farmers  and  their 
families,  to  obtain  in  fields  aside  from  agricul- 
tural methods,  information  and  more  adequate  means 
of  understanding  economic  and  social  questions 
and  changes." 

GATHERING  in  Washington,  the  conferees 
talked  over  methods  of  promoting  public  discus- 
sion of  important  issues,  considered  plans  for 
further  experimentation  in  discussion  methods, 
and  outlined  ways  in  which  the  Department  could 
help . 

TALKING  it  over  led  to  action  and  re- 
sults. For  3  years  now,  the  Department  has  pre- 
pared basic  materials  and  discussion  outlines  on 
a  wide  variety  of  topics,  along  with  a  general 
guide  to  discussion  methods.  These  are  avail- 
able for  free  distribution.  Actual  handling  of 
discussion  programs,  however,  is  entirely  a  State 
affair. 

ATTITUDE  of  the  Department  toward  dis- 
cussion programs  is  entirely  impartial.  Help 
offered  by  the  Department  is  intended  to  stimu- 
late "the  free  expression  and  exchange  of  ideas — 

not  an  attempt  to  put 
across  a  campaign"  or 
propagandize  for  any 
special  point  of  view. 


Some  oi  the  booklets 
prepared  especially  for 
farmers'  forums,  free  on 
request  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ALL  KINDS  of  peo- 
ple   come    to  discussion 

[Concladed  on  page  19] 
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Bookshelf 

This  reference  material  for  clothing  and 
textile  consumers,  collected  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Consumers'  Project  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  makes  up  the  fifth 
installment  of  our  consumers'  bibliogra- 
phy* .  .  .  The  mention  of  any  material  in 
this  list  does  not  imply  an  endorsement  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  author  by  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES— GENERAL 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  SPEND  FOR  CLOTHING?  Jan.  1935. 
4  pp.  No.  HC-30.  A  record  for  keeping  family 
clothing  expenditures.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  wiser  future  buying.  Ad- 
dress: Extension  Service,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

GETTING  YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  WHEN  CLOTHING  THE 
FAMILY.  June  1934.  6  pp.,  multigraphed . 
No.  HC-44.  Includes  a  discussion  of  each  of 
the  factors  influencing  the  strength,  serv- 
iceability, and  desirability  of  fibers.  De- 
scribes the  finishing  of  fabrics.  The  section 
on  buying  information  deals  chiefly  with  the 
necessity  for  informative  labeling.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CLOTHING  SELECTION,  by  Willie  N.  Hunter.  Jan. 
1936.  4  pp.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlet  No.  22. 
Lists  "some  of  the  things  it  is  necessary  for 
a  woman  to  know  if  she  wishes  to  look  her  best 
on  all  occasions,  and  spend  clothing  money  to 
best  advantage . "  Address:  Extension  Service, 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CLOTHING  ECONOMIES .  October  1933.  12  pp.,  mim- 
eographed. Home  Economics  Bulletin  528. 
Tells  how  to  get  full  value  in  the  purchase  of 
fabrics  and  how  to  convert  fabrics  into  suit- 

'The  first  of  the  series  appeared  in  the  October  19,  1936,  issue  of  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  Each  issue  since  then  has  carried  an  installment 
of  the  Bookshelf. 


able  garments.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

RIGHT  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS  MONEY,  1933.  4  pp.  No. 
HC-47.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

SELECTION  OF  MEN '  S  CLOTHING .  March  1934 .  6  pp .  , 
mimeographed.  Brief let  386.  Contains  sec- 
tions on  shirts,  underwear,  union  suits, 
sleeping  garments,  hose,  shoes,  hats,  suits 
and  coats,  and  color  combinations.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt . 

HOW  MAY  WE  STIMULATE  GOOD  TASTE  IN  THE  SELECTION 
OF  CLOTHING,  by  U.  Janney.  Practical  Home 
Economics,  Vol.  II,  No.  12,  Dec.  1933.  p. 
351 .  Deals  with  the  problems  of  training  girls 
to  choose  their  clothing  wisely.  The  differ- 
ences between  style,  fashion,  and  fads  are 
discussed. 

WHAT  THE  CONSUMER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CLOTHING  AND 
TEXTILES,  by  Grace  Denny,  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  Vol.  24,  No.  1,  Jan.  1932,  pp.  21-4. 

CLOTHING,  by  Grace  B.  Hill.  March  1933.  36  pp., 
illustrated.  Bulletin  74.  Deals  with  fabric 
and  garment  selection,  garment  construction, 
and  clothing  costs.  Address:  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

SPENDING  THE  CLOTHING  DOLLAR,  by  Hazel  E.  Hill. 
April  1933.  8  pp.  Circular  150.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Durham,  N.  H. 

ECONOMY  IN  CLOTHING  SELECTION,  by  May  Kiethline 
and  Loretta  McElmurry.  January  1927.  8  pp. 
Circular  255.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings.  S.  Dak. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  READY-TO-WEAR  GARMENTS,  by 
Delphine  Dawson  and  Blanche  E.  Hyde.  June 
1936.  15  pp.  Bulletin  345-A.  Considers  the 
following:  Satisfaction  in  wear;  suitability 
to  purpose;  style,  cut,  finish;  and  purchasing 
points.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Colorado 
State  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

HOW  TO  BUY  CLOTHING,  by  Hazel  E.  Hill.  Feb.  1936. 
8  pp.  Circular  179.  Address :  Extension  Serv- 
ice, University  of  New  Hampshire.  Durham,  N.  H. 
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YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  IN  CLOTHING,  by  Ruby  Kassel . 
May  1932.  16  pp.,  illustrated.  Deals  with 
fabric  terms,  home  and  shopping  tests,  and  con- 
siderations in  buying  ready-made  clothing. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  GUIDES  IN  BUYING  READY-MADE  DRESSES,  by 
Clarice  L.  Scott.  July  1934.  8  pp.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  Leaflet  No.  105. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     5  cents. 


QUALITY  GUIDES  IN  BUYING  WOM- 
EN'S  CLOTH  COATS ,  by 
Clarice  L.  Scott.  July 
1936.  8  pp.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  Leaflet 
No.  117.  Address:  Super- 
intendent of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.    5  cents. 


THE  DRESSES  WE  BUY  AND  WEAR. 
Oct.  1935.  8  pp.,  mimeo- 
graphed. The  aim  of  this 
circular  is  "to  help  women 
establish  satisfactory 
criteria  for  themselves 
by  which  they  can  judge 
their  ready-made  dresses .  " 

Contains  a  section  on  judging  dresses  which 
give  hints  in  identifying  types  of  fabrics. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

KNOW  YOURSELF — A  GUIDE  FOR  FALL  SELECTION,  by 
Ellen  Van  Cleef .  1934.  4  pp.  Bulletin  209. 
A  concise  guide  to  the  selection  of  women's 
clothing.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Con- 
necticut State  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

MEN'S  SHIRTS  AS  A  CLOTHING  SELECTION  PROBLEM,  by 
M.  Weller.  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol. 
25,  No,  7,  Aug. -Sept.  1933.    pp.  584-87. 

LABELS  ON  CLOTHES  WE  BUY.  byC.  L.  Scott.  Nov.  1934. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  26,  No.  9. 
pp.  546-50. 

TERMS  USED  ON  TEXTILE  LABELS,  by  Margaret  B. 
Hays.  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  March  1936. 
Vol.28,  No.  3.  pp.  151-56.  A  glossary  of  some 
common  terms  appearing  on  textile  and  clothing 
labels. 


Included  in  this  bibliography  are 
many  publications  issued  by  State 
Extension  Services.  These  bulletins 
are  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
consumers  v\rithin  the  State,  without 
charge.  In  some  instances  a  small 
charge  may  be  made  to  consumers 
outside.  But  in  most  cases,  where 
supplies  are  adequate,  the  extension 
service  will  be  glad  to  send  one  copy 
free  of  each  bulletin  requested  by 
consumers  in  other  States 


SELECTION  OF  COTTON,. FABRICS,  by  Ruth  O'Brien, 
Director,  Textile  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  July  1931 .  22  pp.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1449.  Includes  a  glossary  of  over 
90  common  cotton  fabrics.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  5 
cents . 

CHOOSING   FABRICS   FOR   WASH   GARMENTS,    by  Helen 
Rocke.     1927.     3pp.,  mimeographed.  Circular 
438.     Advice   on  selection  of  materials  for 
service  and  beauty;   also  on  treatment  of  mate- 
rial before  making  a  gar- 
ment.   Address:  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Nebr. 


CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING 

ENSEMBLES  FOR  SUNNY  DAYS,  by 
Clarice  L.  Scott.  June 
1930.  4  pp.,  illustrated. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Leaflet  No.  63. 
Sun-suit  suggestions  for 
children  from  2  to  6  years 
old.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.    5  cents. 


SUITS  FOR  THE  SMALL  BOY, 
by  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Dec. 
1930.  8  pp.,  illustrated.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  Leaflet  No.  52.  Gives  sug- 
gestions for  designs  of  suits  for  boys  2  to  6 
years  of  age.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

DRESSES  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS,  by  Clarice  L.  Scott. 
July  1931.  8  pp.,  illustrated.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  Leaflet  No.  80.  Deals  with 
important  points  in  construction  and  selection 
of  styles  and  materials  of  dresses  for  girls 
2  to  6  years  of  age.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

ROMPERS,  by  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Sept.  1931.  8 
pp.,  illustrated.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Leaflet  No.  79.  Deals  with  selection 
and  design  of  various  kinds  of  rompers  for 
children  6  months  to  2  years  of  age.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

CLOTHING  FOR  CHILDREN,  by  Ruth  J.  Scott.  Aug. 
1935.  28  pp.,  illustrated.  Bulletin  328. 
Deals  with  the  selection  and  construction  of 
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garments  for  children  at  three  levels;  infancy, 
early  childhood,  and  preschool  age.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  CLOTHES,  by  Ruby  B.  Kassel .  June  1931. 
11  pp.,  illustrated.  Clothing  and  Millinery 
Booklets.  Gives  suggestions  for  made-over 
garments;  discusses  the  questions  of  whether 
to  buy  or  to  make  clothes,  good  taste  in  school 
clothes,  and  lists  suggested  clothes  for  a  high 
school  girl  and  boy.  Address:  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

CARE,  REPAIR,  AND  REMODELING  OF  CLOTHES 

CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  CLOTHING,  by  Sara  T.  Murray  and 
Martha  Merrifield.  1936.  20  pp.  Circular 
No.  325,  General  Series  100.  Address:  Exten- 
sion Service,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

NEW  CLOTHES  FROM  OLD,  by  Ellen  Van  Cleef.  Apr. 
1932.  4  pp.  Bulletin  No.  165.  Emphasis  pri- 
marily on  women  '  s  dresses .  Address:  Extension 
Service,  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

RENOVATION  AND  REMODELING — DYEING,  by  Martha 
Merrifield.  1935.  12pp.,  illustrated.  Cir- 
cular No.  326,  General  Series  101.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

CARE  OF  CLOTHES,  by  Marie  L.  Roberts.  Dec.  1935. 
16  pp.,  illustrated.  Clothing  and  Millinery 
Booklet.  Includes  sections  on  brushing,  air- 
ing, hanging,  repairing,  protecting,  pressing, 
and  cleaning.  Has  a  very  complete  section  on 
stain  removal  listing  reagents  for  various 
types  of  stains.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

REMODELING  GARMENTS,  by  B.  E.  Hyde.  1923,  rev. 
1926.  15  pp.,  illustrated.  Extension  Bulle- 
tin 206A.  Discusses  different  types  of  re- 
modeling; steps  in  remodeling;  renovating  of 
materials;  selection  of  pattern;  relining 
coats;  children's  clothes  made  from  the  dis- 
carded clothes  of  adults.  Address:  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

CLOTHING  RENOVATION  AND  REMODELING.  June  1933. 
16  pp.  Extension  Circular  260.  Discusses 
washing,  dry  cleaning,  spotting,  bleaching, 
xinting  and  dyeing,  and  making  over  garments. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DYEING,  CLEANING,  AND  REMODELING  CLOTHING,  by 
ROSALIE  L.  WOLFE,  Dec.  1935.  12  pp.  Circular 
No.  311.  Contains  a  section  on  thrift  fabrics 
listing  household  textile  articles  which  can 
be  adapted  to  other  uses.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Arkansas.     Fayetteville ,  Ark. 

CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION 

CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION,  by  M.  C.  Whitlock.  1933. 
140  pp.,  illustrated.  Circular  No.  407. 
Illustrates  and  explains  in  full  the  various 
processes  involved  in  sewing.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,   111.     25  cents. 

BOOK  OF  SEWING.  1934.  64pp.,  illustrated.  A 
comprehensive  and  well  illustrated  handbook 
dealing  with  practically  every  phase  of  dress- 
making. Address:  Vogue  Service,  420  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     25  cents. 

DRESSMAKING  MADE  EASY.  1935.  72  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Discusses  practically  every  phase 
of  sewing.  Address:  The  McCall  Co.,  230 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     25  cents. 

HOME  SEWING  COURSE,  by  Helen  Hall.  Made  up  of 
eight  booklets  of  approximately  45  pages  each. 
Titles:  (1)  First  Steps  in  Sewing,  (2)  Cutting 
and  Assembling,  (3)  Waist  Finishing,  (4) 
Sleeves  and  Skirt  Finishing,  (5)  Tailoring, 
(6)  Materials  and  Trimmings,  (7)  Individual 
Fitting,  (8)  Eighty FittingProblems.  Address: 
Sye  Foundation  Pattern  Co .  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  $1. 

THE  TAILORED  GARMENT,  by  Marie  R.  Barnard.  June 
1934.  16  pp.,  illustrated.  Advice  to  the 
home  dressmaker  on  securing  the  "tailored" 
effect  in  coats  or  suits;  contains  a  section 
on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  materials. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa. 

UNDERGARMENTS,  by  Helen  Putnam.  June  1930.  11 
pp.,  illustrated.  Treats  of  pattern,  mate- 
rials, and  construction  of  women's  undergar- 
ments. Address:  Extension  Service ,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

DESIGN  IN  DRESS,  by  Mildred  B.  Elder.  June  1924. 
12  pp.  Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  49;  re- 
print. Contains  a  section  on  the  selection 
of  materials.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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uary  and  February,  if  used  for 
preserving  nut  meats.  Commercial  preserving 
method  uses  vacuum  packing  to  keep  out  staleness 
and  rancidity  caused  by  light,  heat,  and  air. 
Farm  families  who  prepare  shelled  nuts  during  the 
winter  for  sale  or  home  use  have  often  had  to  take 
a  loss  when  warm  weather  came  and  turned  the  nut 
oil  rancid. 

COMMERCIAL  vacuum  packing  is  out  of 
the  question  for  most  farm  people,  but  the  new 
method  developed  by  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientist  makes  safe  storage  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  nuts  throughout  the  summer  a  possibility  for 
anybody. 

FIRST  put  freshly  cracked  nut  meats 
into  glass  fruit  jars.  Adjust,  but  do  not  tighten, 
the  glass  lids  and  rubbers.  Place  the  jars  in  an 
ordinary  clothes  boiler,  or  a  big  kettle  with  a 
wooden  rack  cm  the  bottom.  Put  in  about  2  inches 
of  water,  and  make  sure  the  lid  is  on  tight.  Let 
the  water  boil  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  remove 
the  jars  rapidly,  and  tighten  the  tops  down  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

STORED  in  the  dark  at  ordinary  room 
temperature,  nut  meats  thus  processed  will  keep 
fresh  even  during  hot  weather,  if  you  don '  t  remove 
the  jar  lids  until  you're  ready  to  eat  the  meats. 
This  method  is  similar  to  that  often  used  for  home 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  nut  meat 
canning,  however,  jars  should  not  be  covered  with 
water,  as  they  are  in  vegetable  canning.  Two  or 
three  inches  of  water  will  do  the  trick  quite  well. 

OVERNMENT  GRADING  of  butter  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1936,  jumped  to  242,000,000 
pounds,  nearly  10  percent  more  than  the  preceding 
year.  At  11  different  places  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  butter  makers  may  now  have  their 
product  certified  as  to  Government  grade  by 
Federal-State  graders.  Manufacturers  pay  the 
small  fee  charged  for  the  service. 


LAST  YEAR'S  graded  butter  was  about 
15  percent  of  all  creamery  butter  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  40  percent  of  all  butter 
of  92  and  93  score  quality.  To  score  93  points, 
butter  must  be  fine,  clean,  and  sweet  in  flavor, 
and  must  be  perfect  in  regard  to  body,  color,  salt, 
and  package.  Half  a  billion  pounds  of  92  and  93 
score  butter  are  produced  yearly. 

QUANTITY  of  butter  graded  has  shown  a 
33|-  percent  increase  during  the  past  3  years. 
Butter  of  92  and  93  score,  packaged  in  cartons  or 
rolls,  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase.  In- 
serted in  every  carton,  or  printed  on  every 
quarter-pound  or  1-pound  parchment  wrapper  was  a 
certificate  of  quality.  Consumers  who  want 
graded  butter  should  look  for  this  certificate. 

BUREAU  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
built  up  this  grading  and  stamping  service. 
Bureau  officials  believe  the  service  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  inducing  butter  makers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  product. 

NTERPRETING  legislation  affecting  consumers, 
such  as  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws,  Honest 
Labeling  Law,  and  the  Connecticut  Fresh  Egg  Lav/ 
will  be  part  of  the  work  of  the  recently  organized 
Connecticut  Consumers'  Council.  Cooperating 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Council  will 
establish  a  Consumers'  Information  Service,  and 
will  gather  and  disseminate  facts  of  value  to  con- 
sumers throughout  the  State.  Membership  on  the 
Council  includes  delegates  from  Connecticut 
organizations  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Home  Economics 
Association,  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Connecticut  Branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

ONSUMERS'  TMRKET  SERVICE  is  a  new,  biweekly 
report  published  by  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. Designed  primarily  to  give  technical 
information  on  supply  and  price  trends  to  help 
buyers  for  consumer  and  cooperative  clubs,  it 
supplements  the  more  popular  information  given  in 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  The  new  service,  four 
issues  of  which  have  appeared,  will  be  sent  free 
to  officers  of  consumer  organizations  who  send 
name  and  address  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division . 
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COOPERATORS  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

[Concluded  from  page  11] 

tional  Cooperative  Service  Bureau  at  Ames,  Iowa; 
and  Michael  Williams,  editor  of  "The  Commonweal." 

SWEDISH  cooperators  also  sponsored  a 
program  of  summer  education.  Scene  of  the  sum- 
mer school  was  "Var  Gaard",  a  medieval  castle  now 
the  home  of  the  Swedish  Cooperative  Union's 
Cooperative  College.  Students  from  cooperatives 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  and  Great 
Britain  attended  the  school.  Theoretical  dis- 
cussions in  the  classroom  were  supplemented  with 
field  trips  to  see  Scandinavian  co-ops  in  action. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  college  work,  there 
were  speeches  and  lectures 
by  internationally  known 
leaders  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations and  by  officials 
of  the  International  Co- 
operative Alliance. 

★ 

THRESHING  IT  OUT 

[Concluded  from  page  14] 

groups.  Sometimes  it's 
just  a  group  of  neighbors, 
like  the  11  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 
Sometimes  it's  chiefly 
young  people,  or  farm 
women,  or  retired  farmers. 
In  some  cases,  it's  a  mixed 
group  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men.  Or  a  combination 
of  all. 

"DISCUSSION:  A 
Brief  Guide  to  Methods"  and  "How  to  Organize  and 
Conduct  County  Forums"  are  the  titles  of  two  basic 
pamphlets  on  technique,  especially  prepared  for 
leaders  of  rural  discussion  groups  and  forums. 
These  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ALSO  available  are  booklets  on  eight 
current  problems,  presenting  current  facts  and 
attitudes  in  readable,  nontechnical  language. 
Here  are  the  topics,  with  key  numbers  to  use  in 
requesting  them: 

DS-1.  What  Should  Be  the  Farmers'  Share  in  the 
National  Income? 


DS-2.  How  Do  Farm  People  Live  in  Comparison  with 
City  People? 

DS-3.  Should  Farm  Ownership  Be  a  Goal  of  Agricul- 
tural Policy? 

DS-4.  Exports  and  Imports — How  Do  They  Affect  the 
Farmer? 

DS-5.  Is  Increased  Efficiency  in  Farming  Always  a 
Good  Thing? 

DS-6.  What  Should  Farmers  Aim  to  Accomplish 
Through  Organization? 

DS-7.  What  Kind  of  Agricultural  Policy  is  Neces- 
sary to  Save  Our  Soil? 

DS-8.  What  Part  Should  Farmers  in  Your  County 
Take  in  Making  National  Agricultural  Policy? 

EXTENSION  SERVICES  in  many  land-grant  colleges 

also  issue  discussion  ma- 
terials. About  a  half  year 
ago,  for  example,  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin issued  "Stencil  Cir- 
cular 178"  on  a  real  con- 
sumer problem,  "How  Can  the 
Buyer  Get  His  Money's 
Worth?"  This  is  a  fairly 
complete  survey  of  the  whole 
question  of  consumer  edu- 
cation and  protection,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  useful  in 
group  discussions. 

ABOUT  35  States 
have  now  appointed  State 
leaders  and  organizers  of 
discussion  groups.  Other 
States  are  expected  soon 
to  take  similar  action .  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  helps  to  coordinate 
the  work  in  various  sections  of  the  country  by 
conducting  training  schools  for  leaders.  Four 
such  schools  were  held  during  November  in  New 
York,  Birmingham,  Chicago,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Department  has  also  appointed  four  regional 
directors  whose  services  are  always  available  to 
State  leaders . 

FOR  help  in  starting  a  discussion  group 
in  your  community,  write  to  the  Program  Study  and 
Discussion  Section,  Program  Planning  Division, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  They  will  put  you  in  touch  with  your  State 
leader,  if  one  has  been  appointed  in  your  State, 
and  will  send  you  further  aids  and  suggestions. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 
FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

L  What  are  the  main  uses  of  the  grading  service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

2.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
so-called  "descriptive"  labeling? 

3.  How  can  consumers  get  grade-labeled  cans 
of  fruit  and  vegetables? 

4.  How  many  stores  in  your  community  sell  grade- 
labeled  canned  fruit  and  vegetables? 

5.  Do  the  sulphuring  and  lye-dipping  processes  of 
drying  fruit  offer  a  hazard  to  the  health  of 
consumers? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  for  farmers  of  or- 
ganized group  discussion? 

7.  How  can  farmers'  forums  get  help  in  making  a 
start  and  keeping  supplied  with  reference 
material? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  nut  meats  fresh  all 
summer? 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 
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rgm  A  CONSUIffiR  writes  to  us:  "I 
•3  noticed  the  other  day  that 
the  milk  I  buy  is  dated.  The  cap 
on  the  milk  delivered  Monday  is 
marked  in  bold  blue  letters  'Mon- 
day', and  Tuesday's  milk  'Tues- 
day', and  so  on  through  the  week. 
But  what  it  means  I  have  no  idea, 
for  the  other  day  when  I  needed 
an  extra  quart,  I  bought  milk  at 
the  corner  store.  It  was  Thurs- 
day and  the  date  on  the  bottle  cap 
was  'Friday. '  Perhaps  other 
housewives  would  like  an  expla- 
nation. Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
date  means?" 

IN  SOME  cities  the  date  re- 
fers to  the  day  or  date  the  milk 
was  produced,  pasteurized,  or 
bottled.  In  other  cities  it  is 
the  time  after  which  milk  is  not 
to  be  sold.  There  is  wide  varia- 
tion in  State  and  municipal  re- 
quirements as  to  what  informa- 
tion, if  any,  must  be  printed  on 
milk  bottle  caps.  Nothing  in  the 
standard  milk  ordinance  set  up 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
safeguard  milk  supplies  requires 
that  a  date  be  printed  on  the 
bottle  cap. 

IN  1930  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  examined  the  dairy  laws 
of  23  States  and  the  milk  ordi- 
nances of  410  cities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Results  of 
the  survey  showed  that  3  States 
and  50  cities  required  a  date  on 
the  bottle  cap.  Some  States  re- 
qui red  just  the  day  o f  the  week  and 
others  the  date,  for  various 
steps  in  the  handling  of  milk. 
The  situation  as  to  laws  and  ordi- 
nances may  have  changed  since 
this  report  was  made. 

IF  YOUR  milk  is  dated  and  if 
you  aren't  certain  what  the  date 
means,  either  ask  your  milkman, 
call  your  dairy,  or  get  in  touch 
with  your  local  health  officer. 


Health  departments  of  State  and 
city  governments,  as  a  general 
rule,  enforce  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances having  to  do  with  your 
milk  supply.  Your  local  health 
officer  will  be  fully  informed 
concerning  the  procedure  followed 
in  your  community. 

NOT  ONLY  the  time  it  takes 
to  get  milk  from  cows  to  door- 
steps, but  also  the  care  with 
which  it  is  handled,  is  impor- 
tant. Farmers  generally  market 
two  milkings — evening  and  morn- 
ing— at  one  time.  Milk  sent  to 
market  on  Tuesday,  in  common 
practice,  was  milked  and  cooled 
Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. This  milk,  if  destined  for 
a  large  city  far  away,  is  first 
sent  by  truck  to  a  country  milk 
station,  where  it  should  again 
be  cooled  and  made  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  city  distributor. 
Milk  goes  to  the  city  by  train 
and  truck.  Large  modern  milk 
trucks  which  look  like  gasoline 
trucks  are  in  reality  thermos 
bottles  on  wheels.  Through  the 
day  and  night  these  trains  and 
trucks  speed  toward  the  city, 
arriving — if  the  city  is  not  too 
far  away — with  time  left  to  pas- 
teurize, bottle,  and  deliver  for 
Wednesday's  breakfast  the  milk 
which  left  the  farm  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

P2B  "AS  LONG  as  I  can  remember", 
■kS  writes  an  Ohio  consumer,  "I 
have  followed  religiously  the 
precept  'empty  contents  of  can 
immediately  after  opening.  '  Now 
I  am  told  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sary at  all.  But  before  I  give 
up  a  lifelong  practice,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  food  left  in  opened 
tin  cans  is  not  harmful." 

SCIENTISTS  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Agriculture   have  dis- 


proved this  taboo.     They  say  that 
harmful  changes  in  the  food  can-  ^ 
not  result  merely  from  leaving 
food  in  the  can  after  opening. 

ONLY  TWO  dangers  from  canned 
food  should  concern  consumers. 
One  is  the  case,  very  rare  nowa- 
days, when  the  food  was  not  cor- 
rectly sterilized  and  packed  in 
an  airtight  tin  in  the  first 
place,  or  when  the  container  has 
developed  a  leak  through  damage 
en  route.  The  usual  checks  on 
all  cans  before  opening  will  keep 
the  dangerous  food  off  your  table  : 
Don't  buy  cans  that  are  bent, 
bulging,  or  leaking.  Don't  use 
or  taste  food  that  smells  queer 
or  looks  abnormal  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  can. 

THE  OTHER  danger  is  in  for- 
getting that  canned  food  like 
any  other  perishable  food  must 
be  protected  from  contamination 
and  spoilage  after  it  is  opened. 
Whether  you  refrigerate  it  in  or 
out  of  its  original  can  makes  no 
difference  in  the  safety  of  the 
food. 

PRACTICALLY  all  cans  used 
commercially  are  made  of  thin 
steel  sheets  plated  with  tin. 
Experiments  demonstrate  that  any 
amount  of  tin  which  might  be 
found  in  food  from  a  tin  con- 
tainer would  not  be  injurious 
to  health. 

SEA  FOODS  and  acid  foods 
such  as  fruits,  berries,  and  to- 
matoes are  generally  packed  in  "'- 
cans  lined  with  a  harmless  enamel 
compound.  This  prevents  corro- 
sion and  discoloration.  Acid 
fruits  and  vegetables  packed  in 
uncoated  cans  may  acquire  a  me- 
tallic taste,  objectionable  to 
some  but  not  harmful  to  health. 
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NATIONAL 
INCOME 


Sizing  up  one  year's  income  against  another  is  simple  for  most 
families.  But  for  a  nation  it  is  not  so  easy.  This  article*  gives  a 
glimpse  into  the  Nation's  income  and  of  the  groups  that  share  it 


|EVENTY-NINE  down  to  45  billion  dollars,  then 
up  to  54  billion  dollars — that  is  the  way- 
national  income  paid  out  to  all  people  of  the 
country  shrank  and  expanded  in  the  6  years  from 
1929  to  1935.  When  all  reports  are  in,  1936 's 
income  may  have  swelled  to  60  billion. 

YARDSTICKS  of  money  income  are  not 
yardsticks  of  consumers'  well-being.  Money 
going  into  pockets  is  only  half  the  tale.  The 


cost  of  day-to-day  necessities  on  which  this 
money  must  be  expended  is  the  other  half. 

COSTS  of  living  change  year  by  year, 
as  do  the  sums  of  money  received  by  individuals. 


*A11  figures  used  in  this  article  are  from  ''National  Income  in 
the  United  States  1929-1935",  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
THis  publication  contains  estimates  of  both,  national  income 
produced  and  paid  out,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  25  cents. 
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THE    PEOPLES  POCKETBOOK 


79 

BILLION  73 

BILLION 


62 

BILLION 


54 

48  50  BILLION 

BILLION         45  BILLION 
BILLION 


the  decline  gained  momentum 
through  1930,  1931,  1932,  fac- 
tories closed,  trains  stopped 
running,  building  projects 
were  postponed  until  some  later 
day.  Only  45  billion  dollars 
were  paid  out  in  1933.  For 
every  dollar  paid  out  in  1929, 
only  57  cents  went  to  all  of  us 
in  1933,  a  43-percent  drop. 


1929      1930      1931  1932 

EACH    COIN  =  2  BILLION  DOLLARS 


1933 


1934  1935 


Thirty-four  biUion  fewer  dollars  flowed  into  consumer  pocketbooks  in  1933  than  in 
1929.    Nine  billion  dollars  more  reached  these  pocketbooks  in  1935  than  in  1933 


One  dollar  this  year  will  buy  a  different  amount 
of  sausage  and  shoes  than  one  dollar  last  year. 

ESTIMATES  of  national  income  paid  out 
to  everybody  do  not  take  into  account  the  chang- 
ing value  of  these  dollars  as  buyers  of  goods. 
Although  they  give  only  a  one-sided  picture  of 
our  progress  in  and  out  of  depressions,  they  are 
a  help  in  gaging  how  far  along  the  road  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  gone. 

ESTIMATORS  of  the  Nation's  income  are 
experts  employed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  is  their  job  to  keep  the  account  books  for 
the  Nation  and  to  determine  as  correctly  as 
possible:  First,  the  total  number  of  dollars 
paid  each  year  to  all  people.  Second,  they 
estimate,  what  part  of  this  total  is  paid  out  as 
wages  and  salaries  to  labor;  what  part  is  paid  as 
interest  and  dividends  for  the  use  of  capital; 
as  rents  for  the  use  of  land  and  royalties  for  the 
use  of  natural  resources;  and  what  part  goes  to 
proprietors  who  are  self-employed  or  who  own 
and  manage  their  own  business  enterprises. 
Third,  the  experts  determine  how  much  of  total 
income  is  paid  out  by  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation, government,  agriculture,  and  by  the 
eight  other  major  fields  of  economic  activity 
into  which  the  national  economy  has  been 
classified . 

TOTAL  INCOME  paid  out  in  1929  was  79 
billion  dollars.     Then  came  the  depression.  As 


INCOME  paid  to  la- 
bor shrank  at  the  same  rate  as 
paid-out  national  income. 
Labor  income  dropped  from  51 
billion  dollars  in  1929  to 
29  billion  in  1933,  or  43  per- 
cent. Since  payments  to  labor 
declined  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  total,  labor's  share  of 
national  income  payments  re- 
mained the  same.  Of  every 
dollar  of  the  national  income  paid  out  both  in 
1929  and  1933,  65  cents  went  to  labor. 

DECLINES  in  labor  income,  whether  as 
wages  or  salaries,  are  serious  because  of  the 
absolute  dependence  of  most  employees,  especially 
those  in  the  lower  income  groups,  upon  current 
income.  Generally  these  workers,  often  having 
large  families,  have  no  other  means  of  livelihood 
when  current  income  stops. 

LABOR  INCOME  includes  payments  to  all 
classes  of  employees.  It  includes  wages  paid  to 
unskilled  workers  and  to  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
salaries  paid  to  office  personnel  and  corpora- 
tion officers.  Separate  count  is  not  taken  of 
all  wages  and  salaries. 

INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS— payments  for 
the  use  of  borrowed  capital  and  returns  to  stock- 
holders—dropped from  over  11  billion  dollars 
in  1929  to  less  than  7  billion  dollars  in  1933, 
a  falling  off  of  38  percent,  against  a  43  percent 
drop  in  national  income  in  the  same  period.  Con- 
sequently interest  and  dividend  payments  repre- 
sented a  slightly  larger  part  of  the  national 
income  paid  out  in  1933  than  in  1929,  15  percent 
of  total  income  in  1933  as  against  14  percent  in 
1929. 

INTEREST  payments,  considered  apart 
from  dividends,  declined  less  than  any  other 
major  type  of  income  payment.  Interest  payments 
declined  less  because  interest  rates,  which  are 
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the  prices  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  are  fixed  by 
contract  at  the  time  money  is  borrowed.  Divi- 
dends, with  the  exception  of  rents  and  royalties, 
dropped  more  than  any  other  major  payment. 
Interest  payments  dropped  10  percent  between 
1929  and  1933.  Dividend  pajrments  declined  63 
percent  between  the  same  years. 

PROPRIETARY  PAYMENTS  are  the  incomes 
which  partners  or  individual  proprietors  of  un- 
incorporated enterprises  and  self-employed  indi- 
viduals withdraw  from  their  businesses  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Farmers  represent  about  60 
percent  of  this  group,  which  also  includes  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  independent  tradesmen,  and  others. 

PAYIilENTS  to  this  group  stepped  down 
from  12.5  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  7.3  billion 
dollars  in  1933,  or  by  a  decline  of  42  percent — a 
little  less  than  the  decline  in  total  income. 
This  group  received  only  a  slightly  larger  share 
of  national  income  in  1933  than  in  1929. 

RENT  AND  ROYALTY  recipients  got  3.4 
billion  dollars  in  1929  as  against  1.2  billion 
dollars  in  1933,  a  64-percent  drop.  This  type 
of  payment,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  five 
major  types,  represented  over  4  percent  of  all 
income  paid  out  in  1929  and  less  than  3  percent  in 
1933. 

TURNING  POINT  in  the  downward  swing  of 
national  income  came  in  1933.  The  year  1934 
was  the  first  to  show  an  increase  following  de- 
clines in  each  year  from  1930  to  1933,  inclusive. 
National  income  paid  out  stepped  up  to  about  54 
billion  dollars  in  1935,  an  increase  of  19  per- 
cent over  the  low  level  reached  in  1933. 

LABOR  INCOIffi  climbed  up  from  29  billion 
dollars  in  1933  to  36  billion  dollars  in  1935,  a 
rise  of  23  percent,  against  the  19  percent  increase 
in  the  total  income  during  the  same  2  years. 
Labor's  relative  share  in  the  national  income, 
then,  swelled  more  than  total  income.  Labor's 
share  was  67  percent  in  1935  as  against  65  per- 
cent in  1929  and  64 
percent  in  1933. 


HOW  EACH  KIND  OF  INCOME  COMPARED  WITH  ITS  OWN  1929  LEVEL 

1929=100 


100 
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AND  DIVIDEND  pajmients 
stepped  up  from  a 
little  less  than  7 
billion  dollars  in 
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than  7  billion  dol- 


All  types  of  payments — 
except  interest — suffered 
major  slashes  diiring  the 
depression.  AH — except 
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lars,  or  7  percent.  People  who  receive  interest 
and  dividends  got  14  percent  of  all  income  paid 
out  in  1935  as  against  15  percent  in  1933.  Their 
share  was  14  percent  in  1929. 

INTEREST  payments,  in  contrast  with 
other  tjrpes  of  income  payment,  continued  to  drop 
after  1933.  They  declined  4  percent  between 
1933  and  1935.  Dividends  stepped  up  28  percent, 
more  than  either  total  income  or  labor  income. 

PROPRIETARY  PAYMENTS  climbed  up  from 
7.3  billion  dollars  in  1933  to  8.7  billion  dol- 
lars in  1935,  or  19  percent.  The  share  of  this 
group  in  the  national  income  was  the  same  in  1935 
as  in  1933 — 16  percent.  Rents  and  royalties 
increased  slightly  from  1.2  billion  dollars  in 
1933  to  1 .  5  billion  dollars  in  1935,  or  23  percent . 

NO  MEASURE  of  incomes  going  to  each 
individual  in  each  group,  unfortunately,  can  be 
made.  Were  this  possible,  one  could  then  compare 
the  average  income  of  workers  and  employees  with 
those  who  receive  income  in  the  form  of  interest 
and  rents.  Although  experts  who  estimate  our 
national  income  know  the  approximate  number  of 
workers  and  proprietors,  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  people  share  in  total  interest, 
dividend,  and  rent  payments. 

HOW  FAR  BACK  to  the  income  level  of 
1929  have  we  come  since  1933,  however,  is  a 
question  that  can  be  answered.  We  can  answer 
the  question  by  making  use  of  the  above  figures. 

NATIONAL  INCOME  paid  out  declined  34 
billion  dollars  from  its  level  in  1929  to  its 
low  level  in  1933,  and  regained  9  billion  dollars 
or  26  percent  of  this  loss  betv/een  1933  and  1935. 
Labor  income  came  back  30  percent  between  1933 
and  1935;  proprietary  payments,  27  percent; 
dividends,  16  percent;  and  rents  and  royalties, 
13  percent.  Interest  payments  in  1935  were  less 
than  they  were  in  1933. 

WHO  PAYS  this  money  out  is  the  one 
remaining  question.  The  national  income  paid 
out  each  year  to  workers,  managers,  owners,  and 
others  is  made  by  the  12  United  States  industrial 
groups  into  which  the  economic  activities  of  the 
Nation  have  been  classed.  Ranked  according  to 
importance  as  a  source  of  income  in  1929,  these 
were:  Manufacturing,  trade,  service,  finance, 
transportation,  government,  agriculture,  a 
miscellaneous  industrial  group,  construction, 
mining,    electric  light  and  power  and  gas,  and 


communication.  The  first  six  of  these  con- 
tributed over  76  percent  of  all  income  paid  out 
in  1929. 

BIGGEST  single  distributors  of  na- 
tional income  were  the  manufacturing  industries. 
This  source  accounted  for  23  percent  of  the 
national  income  in  1929,  19  percent  in  1933,  and 
21  percent  in  1935.  Government,  sixth  in  rank 
in  1929,  was  the  second  major  source  of  income  in 
1935,  contributing  16  percent  of  total  income 
paid  out. 

DOLLARS  paid  out  as  income  by  each  of 
these  industrial  groups  with  the  exception  of 
electric  light,  power  and  gas,  communication, 
and  government,  started  to  decline  in  1930. 
Income  paid  out  by  electric  light,  power  and  gas, 
and  communication  groups  did  not  decline  until 
1931.  Income  payments  by  government  increased 
each  year  with  a  single  exception,  1932. 

INCOME  PAID  OUT  by  each  industry  other 
than  electric  light,  power  and  gas,  and  govern- 
ment reached  the  low  point  in  1933.  During  the 
years  1929  to  1933  when  national  income  declined 

43  percent,  the  income  paid  out  by  industrial 
groups  declined  more  than  43  percent  in  7  instances 
and  relatively  less  in  5. 

COMPARED  with  the  43-percent  decline 
in  national  income  from  1929  to  1933,  income  paid 
out  by  construction  shrank  76  percent  from  1929 
to  1933,  mining  61  percent,  manufacturing  53 
percent,  and  agriculture  52  percent.  Finance, 
trade,   and  transportation  dropped  49  percent, 

44  percent,  and  43  percent,  respectively,  from 
1929  to  1933.  Income  payments  of  five  other  in- 
dustrial groups  declined  relatively  less  be- 
tween 1929  and  1933  than  did  the  national  total. 
Income  paid  out  by  the  service  groups  shrank  41 
percent  between  1929  and  1933;  miscellaneous,  40 
percent;  communication,  21  percent;  and  electric 
light,  power  and  gas  only  16  percent.  Government 
paid  out  8  percent  more  in  1933  than  in  1929. 

WHILE  national  income  stepped  up  9 
billion  dollars  or  19  percent  between  1933  and 
1935,  income  paid  out  by  five  industrial  groups 
increased  relatively  more  than  did  total  income. 
The  construction  group  climbed  41  percent;  man- 
ufacturing, 34  percent;  mining,  33  percent; 
agriculture,  24  percent;  service,  21  percent. 
Eight  groups  increased  relatively  less  than  did 
total  income.  Income  paid  out  by  government, 
including  work-relief  wages    (ARB),    stepped  up 

[Concluded  on  page  23] 


A  familial  scene  in  the 
South:  Grinding  cane  to 
extract  the  juice 


In  each  American  region,  ''sirup"  means  the  special  sirup  dictated 
by  long  tradition  for  that  section.  But  sharp  differences  set  each 
sirup  apart  from  all  the  others  in  flavor  and  consumers'  use 


ARLY  CONSUIffiRS  in  America  could  not  choose 
among  the  sweetenings  brought  by  train  and 
truck  from  everywhere.  They  took  what  Nature 
placed  at  hand,  and  liked  it.  Pretty  much, 
they've  liked  that  same  sweetening  ever  since. 


BOUNDARIES  of  taste  and  fancy  tend  to 
dim  a  little  as  transportation  trades  the  food 
of  California  for  that  of  Maine.  Consumers  now 
can  choose  molasses  or  maple,  cane  or  corn,  depend- 
ing on  the  use  to  which  they  want  to  put  their  sirup . 


THE  DEEP  SOUTH  still  thinks  the  sugar- 
cane sprang  up  to  grace  their  table  every  meal 
with  a  sirup  from  its  juice.  Joining  the  cane 
belt  on  the  north  and  running  westward  is  the 
^  sorgo  belt,  where  they  specialize  in  sirups  from 
the  sweet  sorghum  plant.  The  Corn  Belt  produces 
the  raw  material  for  the  corn  starch  from  which 
corn  sirup  comes.  Northern,  some  Eastern,  and 
especially  New  England  States  are  famous  for 
maple  sirup.  But  honey  bees  take  no  account  of 
State  lines  and  provide  a  universal  sirup,  ready- 
made,  for  every  section  of  the  country. 


MISUSED  as  sirups  are  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  where  their  prominence  on  every 
meal's  menu  of  the  year  tends  to  crowd  out  the 
craving  for  important  foods  like  milk  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  they  still  have  their  rightful 
place  in  the  diet.  All  provide  calories  for 
energy,  some  offer  other  values  besides.  Each 
has  its  definite  use  in  the  kitchen  or  on  the 
table,  suggested  by  the  character  of  its  taste 
and  its  consistency.  We  aim  in  this  article  and 
another  coming  next  issue  to  help  consumers  put 
each  sirup  in  its  place. 
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SUGARCANE,  down  in  the  cane  belt,  is 
the  raw  material  for  a  different  product  at  each 
step  of  the  progress  from  cane  in  the  field  to 
refined  white  sugar  on  the  table. 

TOP  SIRUP  from  cane  is  cane  sirup  it- 
self, made  simply  by  boiling  down  the  whole  juice 
of  the  sugarcane  to  sirup  consistency.  Cane 
sirup  has  the  characteristic  robust  flavor  that 
we  associate  with  molasses,  but  to  an  expert 
palate  there  is  in  high  quality  cane  sirup,  along 
with  this  pungency,  a  delicacy  and  fineness  that 
molasses  lacks.  All  the  food  value  of  the  cane 
juice  is  in  cane  sirup,  including  the  iron  and 
calcium. 

CANE  SIRUP,  according  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  rulings  which  apply  to  sirup  so 
labeled  in  interstate  commerce,  must  be  of  a  con- 
sistency which  measures  not  more  than  30  percent 
water.  The  minerals,  or  "ash"  content,  must  not 
make  up  more  than  2.5  percent.  Consumers  can 
buy  cane  sirup,  as  such,  in  many  groceries  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  South  it  is  a  staple — 
home-made,  neighborhood-made,  and  store-bought. 
We  are  likely,  too,  to  meet  it  in  mixtures  with 
other  sirups  under  trade  names,  and  to  see  the 
words  "cane  sirup"  among  the  list  of  ingredients 
on  the  label.  The  one  case  in  which  you  will  see 
"cane"  on  a  label  when  it  does  not  mean  real  cane 
sirup  is  the  "cane  and  maple"  on  a  bottle  of  what 
is  technically  sugar  sirup  mixed  with  maple 
sirup. 

MOLASSES,  success  secret  of  such  foods 
as  gingerbread,  baked  beans,  Indian  pudding, 
Boston  brown  bread,  and  many  cakes,  cookies,  and 
candies,  is  a  byproduct  of  the  manufacture  of 
raw  white  or  brown  sugar  from  sugarcane.  Lack- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  original  sugar,  depending 
on  the  grade  of  the  molasses,  it  is  made  by  con- 
centrating and  sometimes  clarifying  the  "mother 
liquor"  left  after  part  of  the  sugar  has  been 
removed  from  the  sirup .  Removing  the  sugar  leaves 
the  color,  flavor,  and  minerals  more  concentrated 
in  the  remaining  molasses.  The  process  itself, 
in  which  lime,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  other  chemi- 
cals take  part,  also  leaves  its  mark  on  the  flavor. 
The  more  sugar  removed  the  stronger  and  cruder  is 
the  flavor  of  the  molasses,  and  the  lower  the 
grade . 

INDUSTRY  divides  molasses  sold  for 
human  consumption  into  two  levels — "First  Mo- 
lasses" and  "Second  Molasses."  Consumers  know 
them  simply  as  "light"  and  "dark",  and  that  is 


how  the  difference  may  show  on  labels.  All 
molasses,  light  or  dark,  moving  across  State 
lines  under  the  label  of  molasses,  must  be  thick 
enough  to  contain  not  more  than  25  percent 
moisture . 

LIGHT  MOLASSES,  meant  mostly  for  table 
and  fancier  kitchen  uses,  will  have  in  it  62  per- 
cent of  total  sugars,  if  the  tentative  standards 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  adopted. 
Dark  molasses,  more  generally  used  in  cooking 
where  a  strong  flavor  is  called  for,  will  contain, 
according  to  the  standards  now  being  considered, 
a  minimum  of  55  percent  total  sugars. 

BARBADOS  molasses,  with  its  own  clien- 
tele among  molasses  connoisseurs,  has  a  distinc- 
tive rum-like  flavor.  Other  special  types  of 
molasses,  frequently  named  after  the  place  where 
they  originate,  have  unique  flavors  from  their 
special  processes  of  manufacture  and  please 
their  own  sets  of  customers. 

BLACKSTRAP  molasses  is  the  very  lowest 
grade,  made  from  what  is  left  after  every  possible 
bit  of  sugar  has  been  removed  from  the  sugarcane 
by  the  commercial  process.  It  is  combined  in 
mixtures  for  feeding  stock,  and  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  used  in  the  production  of  alcohol. 

RAW  SUGAR,  extracted  from  the  sugarcane 
juice,  comes  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  re- 
gions including  our  own  cane  States,  to  refineries 
in  our  great  cities.  From  the  different  stages 
of  the  process  of  turning  brown  raw  sugar  into 
white  table  sugar  come  byproducts  in  the  form  of 
different  grades  of  refiners'  sirup. 

REFINERS '  SIRUP  varies  from  dark  brown 
to  almost  white.  It  has  a  cane  taste,  but  not  so 
strong  as  that  of  molasses.  There  are  just  as 
many  gradations  from  crudeness  to  fineness  in 
quality  of  refiners'  sirup  as  there  are  between 
blackstrap  molasses  and  top  quality  cane  sirup. 
The  lowest  grades  are  not  used  for  human  consump- 
tion, but  as  the  grades  go  up  their  uses  are  corre- 
spondingly higher  class.  Some  refiners'  sirup 
is  sold  to  bakers  and  confectioners  and  other 
food  manufacturers,  but  consumers  meet  refiners' 
sirup  mostly  in  blends  with  sugar  sirup  and  corn 
sirup,  sold  under  trade  names.  Under  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act ,  refiners'  sirup  should  contain 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  water  and  not  more 
than  8  percent  of  ash  (mineral  matter)  . 
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SUGAR  SIRUP,  made  by  simply 
boiling  sugar  and  water  down  to  sirup 
thickness,  is  indirectly  a  product  of  the 
cane  plant  if  it  happens  to  be  cane  sugar 
from  which  it  is  made.  But  this  relation- 
ship does  not  justify  the  labeling  of 
sugar  sirup  as  "cane  sirup",  which  is  a 
very  different  product.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  requires  sugar  sirup 
to  be  labeled  as  such  when  it  is  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  except  in  the  case 
of  sirup  labeled  "cane  and  maple"  which 
long  familiarity  has  taught  consumers  not 
to  mistake  for  true  cane  sirup,  one  table- 
spoon of  which  would  drown  the  flavor  of 
a  quart  of  maple  sirup.  Sugar  sirup  must 
not  contain  more  than  35  percent  of  water. 

BEETS,  which  provide  much  of  our 
sugar,  could  also  give  us  a  sirup  direct 
from  the  juice,  just  as  cane  gives  us  cane 
sirup  and  molasses.  In  Germany  much  beet 
sirup  is  used,  but  its  characteristic 
flavor,  which  has  been  likened  to  hore- 
hound,  does  not  make  much  of  a  bid  for 
the  favor  of  American  consumers,  accus- 
tomed to  different  tastes.  During  the  war, 
when  shortage  of  sugar  gave  a  stimulus  to 
the  production  of  sweetening  from  other 
sources,  people  in  the  beet  sugar  areas 
began  to  inquire  into  the  possibilities 
of  making  a  sirup  from  sugar  beets.  One 
of  the  scientists  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  worked  out  a  simple  method 
and  patented  it,  but  because  of  the  flavor 
barrier  and  other  factors  the  method  was  never 
put  into  commercial  use  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Even  now,  though,  the_Department  sends  directions 
in  response  to  an  occasional  request. 

THE  SORGHUA;  plant,  kin  but  not  twin  to 
the  sugarcane,  offers  its  own  sirup  called 
sorgo,  sorghum,  or — incorrectly — "sorghum  molas- 
ses." Throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  south- 
ern cane  States,  northward  through  southern 
Indiana  and  Illinois  and  then  westward  lies  the 
sorghum  belt.  Sorgo  sirup  is  dark,  thick,  and 
has  a  flavor  which  to  the  uninitiated  is  much  like 
cane  sirup.  But  there  is  a  sharp  tang  that  sets 
it  apart.  Sorgo  is  a  good  source  of  minerals  in 
the  diet,  and  is  rich  in  calcium  and  iron.  In 
cooking,  it  does  the  same  job  molasses  does.  To 
be  correctly  labeled  in  interstate  commerce  as 
"sorgo"  or  "sorghum",  the  sirup  must  contain  not 
more  than  30  percent  of  water. 


Boiling  down  the  cane  jmce  to  sirup  consistency  can  be  done  by  the  latest 
mechanical  factory  methods  or  with  the  simplest  primitive  apparatus 


II.IPROVING  the  quality  and  uniformity 
of  sorgo  and  sugarcane  sirups  has  been  the  goal 
CI  special  studies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Since  these  sirups  are  important  as  cash 
providers  on  many  small  farms,  improvement  will 
put  money  in  the  pockets  of  many  farmers  while  it 
puts  better  sirup  on  their  tables.  Government 
scientists  are  showing  them  how  to  bring  the 
flavor  of  all  sorghum  and  cane  sirup  up  to  the 
level  of  smoothness  now  reached  only  by  the  best. 

CORN  SIRUP,  sold  as  such  and  as  a  part 
of  many  of  the  table  sirups  the  grocer  sells,  is 
manufactured  from  cornstarch.  Consumers  find 
i"  in  trade-named  table  sirups  flavored  with 
butterscotch,  honey,  vanilla,  sorghum,  cane 
sirup,   or  refiners'  sirup. 

COLORLESS  "crystal  white"  corn  and 
sugar    sirup   mixtures    sometimes    called  simply 

[Concluded  on  page  21] 
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Bo<o»1ks1liLelf 

This  sixth  installment  of  our  serial  bibliography  for  consiimers, 
prepared  jointly  with  the  Consumers'  Project  of  tho  Department 
of  Labor,  continues  with  reference  reading  on  food.  Publica- 
tions dealing  with  "Standards  for  Food  Products"  appeared  in  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  November  2,  1936  .  .  .  Mention  of  any 
material  in  this  list  does  not  imply  an  endorsement  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author  by  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


FOOD 

Buying 

CUTTING  FOOD  COSTS,  by  Elizabeth  Ellis.  March 
1936.  7  pp.  Extension  Circular  181 .  A  food 
buying  guide;  also  contains  two  tables  listing 
weekly  and  annual  moderate  cost  adequate 
diets.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

BUYING  OF  FOODS.  Jan.  1,  1936.  19  pp.,  mimeo- 
graphed. Instructional  Units  on  Consumer 
Buying,  No .  2 .  This  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  instructional  units  on  consumer  buying 
being  issued  by  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Units  are  made  up  of 
objectives,  problems,  questions,  and  refer- 
ences. Subjects  covered:  General  food  buy- 
ing, buying  dairy  products  and  meat,  seasonal 
price  trends  and  sales,  and  food  laws.  Ad- 
dress: California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Sacramento,  Calif. 

ECONOMICAL  FOOD  BUYING,  by  Muriel  Smith.  Octo- 
ber 1934.  15  pp.  Extension  Circular  1175 
Points  out  advantages  of  quality  purchasing; 
describes  U.  S.  Standards  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables;  and  gives  several  pages  of 
information  of  selected  foods.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

A  GUIDE  TO  BUYING  FOOD.  January  1934.  3  pp., 
mimeographed  Brieflet  373.  Discusses  the 
grading  of  feed  products;  buying  in  quantity; 
and  the  problems  involved  in  buying  package 
foods,  canned  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  meats.  Address:  Extension  Serv- 
ice, University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt . 

IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  FOOD  WISELY,  by  Day  Monroe  and 
Mary  Henry.    June  1932 .    38  pp.    Bulletin  237. 


Contains  suggestions  for  saving  and  points  to 
remember  in  purchasing  of  food.  Address: 
Extension  Service ,  Cornell  University ,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

STRETCHING  THE  FOOD  DOLLAR,  by  Elizabeth  Ellis. 
February  1933.  8  pp.,  illustrated.  Exten- 
sion Circular  144.  Suggestions  for  econom- 
ical food  buying.  Also  contains  several 
menus.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

FOOD  BUYING,  by  Helen  Kennedy.  June  1934.  10 
pp.  Demonstration  Series  13G.  Discusses  the 
budgeting  of  food  money  and  describes  the 
U.  S.  Standards  for,  and  their  value  in,  purchas- 
ing butter,  cheese,  milk  and  cream,  eggs, 
fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  beans,  and  various  types  of  meat. 
Also  contains  a  section  on  food  containers. 
Address:  Extension  Service ,  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 

FOOD  EXPENDITURES,  by  Harriet  Cookingham.  April 
1932  (reprint)  .  8  pp .  Home  Management  Book- 
lets. Advice  on  cutting  down  food  costs. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa. 

Budgeting  Diet  Needs 

ADEQUATE  DIETS  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH  LIMITED  IN- 
COMES. U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  April  1931.  16 
pp.  Miscl.  Pub.  113.  Address:  U.  S.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
15  cents. 
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DIETS  TO  FIT  THE  FAMILY  INCOME,  by  R.  S.  Carpenter 
and  H.  K.   Stiebeling.     U.   S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Sep- 
tember 1936.     37  pp.     Farmers  '  Bulletin  1757. 
^  Gives   plans    for   a   liberal,  moderate-cost, 

minimum-cost,  and  restricted  diet  for  emer- 
gency use.  Discusses  selection  of  foods  by 
groups.  Gives  a  week  of  sample  menus.  Ad- 
dress: U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

LOW-COST  MEALS  FOR  HEALTH, 
by  Elizabeth  E.  Ellis. 
April  1936.  14  pp.  Ex- 
tension Circular  185.  A 
book  of  recipes .  Contains 
a  number  of  thrift  sugges- 
tions. Address:  Exten- 
sion Service,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

LOW  COST  FOOD  FOR  HEALTH,  by 
Mary  Henry  and  Day  Mon- 
roe. June  1932.  10  pp., 
illustrated.  Bulletin 
236.  Detailed  advice  on 
planning  low-cost  meals. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

FOOD  NEEDS  AT  LOW  COSTS,  by  Florence  J.  Atwood. 
October  1934.  15  pp.  Extension  Circular 
9902.  Includes  sections  on  the  low-cost  diet, 
food  sources  of  elements  required  for  adequate 
nutrition,  and  some  inexpensive  practices  to 
follow  for  low-cost  diets.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Selecting  and  Using  Specific  Foods 

FRUIT.  AND  VEGETABLE  BUYING  GUIDE  FOR  CONSUMERS, 
by  R.  G.  Hill.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. January  1936.  62  pp. ,  printed.  Miscl, 
Pub.  No.  167.  A  guide  containing  general  as 
^  well  as  specific  purchasing  hints.  Broken 
down  by  commodities.  Address:  U.  S.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  5 
cents . 

THE  VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  BUDGET.  1925.  5  pp., 
mimeographed.  Extension  Circular  988.  Gen- 
eral discussion  of  value  of  fruits  and  vege- 


tables in  the  diet.  Also  contains  tables  to 
aid  in  formulating  quantity  budgets  .  Address  : 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

VEGETABLES,  by  Aneta  Beadle.  May  1935.  4  pp. 
Leaflet  No.  142.  Deals  with  classification, 
composition,  cooking,  and  food  value  of  vege- 
tables. Includes  several  recipes.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

CONSERVING  FOOD  VALUE,  FLA- 
VOR, AND  ATTRACTIVENESS 
IN  COOKING  VEGETABLES,  by 
Rosemary  Loughlin.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. March  1933.  12 
pp.,  illustrated.  Circu- 
lar No.  265.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.     5  cents. 

BUYING  CANNED  FRUITS,  by 
Susan  Wilder.  February 
1936.  12  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Extension  Circular  355.  A  general 
discussion  of  fruit  preservation  in  cans. 
Also  has  sections  on  cooking  fruits,  food 
value  of  fruits,  and  recipes  featuring  fruits. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  South  Dakota  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

BUYING  CANNED  VEGETABLES,  by  Susan  Wilder. 
December  1935.  12  pp.,  illustrated.  Exten- 
sion Circular  354.  Contains  a  comparison  of 
canned  vegetable  quality  grades  in  simple 
terms,  and  a  section  on  the  factors  leading  to 
their  establishment.  Also  tells  methods  for 
cooking  various  vegetables.  Address:  Exten- 
sion Service,  South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings, 
S.  Dak. 

MILK  FOR  THE  FAMILY,  by  R.  S.  Carpenter.  \J-.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  July  1933.  27pp.  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1705.  Tells  what  milk  contributes 
to  the  well-balanced  diet,  how  much  the  family 
needs,  something  about  grades  and  quality  of 
milk,  what  milk  to  select  for  the  baby,  ways  to 

[Continued  on  page  22] 
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Included  in  this  bibliography  are 
many  pubHcations  issued  by  State 
Extension  Services.  These  bulletins 
are  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
consumers  within  the  State,  without 
charge.  In  some  instances  a  small 
charge  may  be  made  to  consumers 
outside.  But  in  most  cases,  where 
supphes  are  adequate,  the  extension 
service  will  be  glad  to  send  one  copy 
free  of  each  bulletin  requested  by 
consumers  in  other  States 


4  FIFTHS  OF  ALL  CONSUMERS  HAD  ONLY  'c 


5.9  28,000 
FAMILIES 


EACH  GROUP  REPRESENTS 


CONSUMERS  LOOK 


I  WAKENING  of  con- 
sumer activity 
points  to  two  signifi- 
cant factors  in  current 
history.  Steps  taken 
within  the  last  4 
years    to    deal  with 

the  problems  of  business  as  problems  of  public 
interest  and  public  concern  have  encouraged  the 
ultimate  retail  buyer  to  become  aware  of  himself 
and  to  find  his  voice  as  one  of  the  major  partici- 
pants in  the  business  process.  • 

SECONDLY,  the  present  surge  of  consumer 
interest  is  a  manifestation  of  our  national  com- 
ing of  age.  When  a  nation  is  growing  rapidly  it 
is  prolific  in  opportunities  for  making  a  living. 
Like  a  colt  its  legs  are  long  and  its  head  is  small. 
Making  money  is  the  measure  of  success,  and  many 
of  us  are  on  the  make.     Even  those  who  live  most 


Donald  E.  Montgomery,  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel of  the  AAA/  explores  into  questions  raised 
by  competitive  practices  and  their  effect 
on  the  price  and  quality  of  consumer  goods 


miserably  share  in  the 
general  intoxication, 
and  pattern  their  psy- 
chology upon  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  too 
may  some  day  make  a 
killing.  Depression 
changed  that  outlook  for  many  people . 

THOSE  who  live  by  the  stock  market 
appear  to  be  out  on  the  trail  again  riding  full 
tilt  to  be  up  with  the  pack  at  the  kill;  but  those 
who  live  on  wages  and  on  salaries  may  have  lost 
their  faith  in  sudden  wealth.  This  is  how  I 
interpret  the  growing  interest  in  consumer  prob- 
lems on  the  part  of  people  of  average  means.  The 
realization  is  growing,  as  it  has  for  long  years 
past  in  the  more  sedate  economies  of  European 
countries,  that  the  man  who  works  for  a  living 
must  think  how  he  spends  as  well  as  how  he  earns. 
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FTHSOFALL  FAMILY  SPENDING  MONEY 

L  IN  I  929 

r  I 

Ml  LIES  I         THEIR  MONEY 
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000eO0000< 


^46,266,000,000. 


MILLION  FAMILIES 


EACH  CrRCLE  REPRESENTS  FIVE  BILLION  DOLLARS 


COMPETITION 


AS  CONSUMERS  examine  the  market  place 
for  answers  to  their  questions  as  to  how  to  get 
their  money's  worth,  what  do  they  find?  In  the 
first  place  they  find  very  little  information 
about  the  real  qualities  of  the  goods  which  busi- 
ness has  for  sale.  They  find  that  goods  are  sold 
to  them  by  salesmen  who  frequently  know  little 
about  the  essential  qualities  of  goods  which 
determine  their  usefulness;  that  these  salesmen 
are  employed  by  distributors  who  know  little 
more;  and  that  those  who  manufacture  the  goods 
and  know  their  real  merit,  or  lack  of  it,  prefer 
to  sell  upon  the  reputation  of  a  brand  rather 
than  disclose  in  frank  and  definite  descriptive 
terms  the  true  quality  characteristics  of  their 
merchandise . 

HOW  shall  consumers  be  guided  in  their 
purchases  by  the  thousands  of  brands  that  con- 
front them?    The  reputation  that  goes  with  a  brand 


may  well  be  worthy  of  consumer  confidence,  but  is 
not  a  substitute  for  specific  information  such  as 
the  owner  of  the  brand  himself  requires  when  he 
is  making  purchases  for  his  business. 

WHEN  consumers  '  growing  curiosity  turns 
them  from  this  baffling  inquiry  in  the  market 
place  and  leads  them  to  ask  what  aids  and  pro- 
tections they  get  from  government  in  the  expen- 
ditures of  their  money,  they  find  there  also  a 
variety  of  perplexing  answers.  They  find  laws 
which  aim  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  from 
dangerous  merchandise,  but  are  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  field.  They  find  some  government  pro- 
tection in  the  exceptional  case  but  very  little 
to  inform  them  in  the  normal  purchase  of  everyday 
commodities.  In  the  field  of  investment  and 
speculative  securities ,  consumers  find  both  State 
and  Federal  Governments  spending  large  sums  of 
money  and  exercising  great  care  to  see  that  pur— 
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4  FIFTHS  OF  ALL  CONSUMERS  HAD  ONLY  2 


1FTHS0FALL  FAMILY  SPENDING  MONEY 

IN  1929 


21,546,000 
FAMILIES 


amilies 


5,9  28,000 
FAMILIES 


AND  OVER  6  ,000,000. 


EACH  GROUP  REPRESENTS 


CONSUMERS  LOOK 


T WAKENING  of  con- 
sumer activity 
points  to  two  signifi- 
cant factors incurrent 
history.  Steps  taken 
within  the  last  4 
years    to    deal  with 

the  problems  of  business  as  problems  of  public 
interest  and  public  concern  have  encouraged  the 
ultimate  retail  buyer  to  become  aware  of  himself 
and  to  find  his  voice  as  one  of  the  major  partici- 
pants in  the  business  process .  ■ 

SECONDLY,  the  present  surge  of  consumer 
interest  is  a  manifestation  of  our  national  com- 
ing of  age.  When  a  nation  is  growing  rapidly  it 
is  prolific  in  opportunities  for  making  a  living. 
Like  a  colt  its  legs  are  long  and  its  head  is  small. 
Making  money  is  the  measure  of  success,  and  many 
of  us  are  on  the  make.     Even  those  who  live  most 


Donald  E.  Montgomery,  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel of  the  AAA,  explores  into  questions  raised 
by  competitive  practices  and  their  effect 
on  the  price  and  quahty  of  consumer  goods 


miserably  share  in  the 
general  intoxication, 
and  pattern  their  psy- 
chology upon  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  too 
may  some  day  make  a 
killing.  Depression 
changed  that  outlook  for  many  people. 

THOSE  who  live  by  the  stock  market 
appear  to  be  out  on  the  trail  again  riding  full 
tilt  to  be  up  with  the  pack  at  the  kill;  but  those 
who  live  on  wages  and  on  salaries  may  have  lost 
their  faith  in  sudden  wealth.  This  is  how  I 
interpret  the  growing  interest  in  consumer  prob- 
lems on  the  part  of  people  of  average  means.  The 
realization  is  growing,  as  it  has  for  long  years 
past  in  the  more  sedate  economies  of  European 
countries,  that  the  man  who  works  for  a  living 
must  think  how  he  spends  as  well  as  how  he  earns. 


$3000 


THEIR  MONEY 

0000O0< 


^30,850,000,000 


EMILLION  FAMILIES 


EACH  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS  FIVE  BILLION  DOLLARS 


AT  COMPETITION 


AS  CONSUMERS  examine  the  market  place 
for  answers  to  their  questions  as  to  how  to  get 
their  money's  worth,  what  do  they  find?  In  the 
first  place  they  find  very  little  information 
about  the  real  qualities  of  the  goods  which  busi- 
ness has  for  sale.  They  find  that  goods  are  sold 
to  them  by  salesmen  who  frequently  know  little 
about  the  essential  qualities  of  goods  which 
determine  their  usefulness;  that  these  salesmen 
are  employed  by  distributors  who  know  little 
more;  and  that  those  who  manufacture  the  goods 
and  know  their  real  merit,  or  lack  of  it,  prefer 
to  sell  upon  the  reputation  of  a  brand  rather 
than  disclose  in  frank  and  definite  descriptive 
terms  the  true  quality  characteristics  of  their 
merchandise . 

HOW  shall  consumers  be  guided  in  their 
purchases  by  the  thousands  of  brands  that  con- 
front them?    The  reputation  that  goes  with  a  brand 


may  well  be  worthy  of  consumor  confldonco,  but  ia 
not  a  substitute  for  specific  information  ouoh  as 
the  owner  of  the  brand  himself  requlroa  when  ho 
is  making  purchases  for  his  buslnesa . 

WHEN  consumers '  growing  curionity  turna 
them  from  this  baffling  inquiry  in  the  market 
place  and  leads  them  to  ask  what  aids  and  pro- 
tections they  got  from  government  in  the  oxpon- 
ditures  of  their  money,  they  find  there  alao  a 
variety  of  perplexing  answers.  They  find  laws 
which  aim  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  from 
dangerous  merchandise,  but  are  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  field.  They  find  some  government  pro- 
tection in  the  exceptional  case  but  very  little 
to  inform  them  in  the  normal  purchase  of  everyday 
commodities.  In  the  field  of  investment  and 
speculative  securities,  consumers  find  both  Stale 
and  Federal  Governments  spending  large  ouos  of 
money  and  exercising  great  care  to  see  that  pur- 
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4  OUT  OF  5 

FAMILIES  HAD  LESS  THAN    $3000  TO  SPEND 


2I>4MILU0N  FAMILIES   UNDER  $3000  A  YEAR 


IN  1929 


6  MILLION   FAMILIES    $3000    A  YEAR   AND  OVER 


I 


1 


2  MILLION 
UNDER 

tsoo 


4  MILLION 
$500  TO 
$  1,000 


\0>i  MILLION 
$  1,000  TO 
$  2,000 


5  MILLION 
$2000  TO 
$3,000 


2^2  WILLI OM     I/4MILLION        I  MILLION  V2  MILLION  MILLION  J/^MILLION 

$3,000  TO      $4,000  TO      5  5.000  TO        i  7,000  TO       $10,000  TO  $20,000 
$4000  $5,000  $7000  $10,000  $20,000       AND  OVER. 


Small  income  families — a  larger  group  in  1937  ttan  in  1929 — are  the  group  for  whom  buying  problems  are  a  serious 

concern  of  everyday  living 


chasers  of  securities  are  most  thoroughly  informed 
about  the  commodity  which  is  offered  to  them. 
The  average  consumer  wonders  perhaps  why  a  type 
of  expenditure  which  cannot  at  the  outside  take 
more  than  a  minor  fraction  of  his  income  should 
be  so  carefully  safeguarded  while  his  purchases 
of  the  necessities  of  life  receive  no  comparable 
protection . 

WHEN  consumers  have  become  more  experi- 
enced in  the  arts  of  consumer  curiosity  and 
look  beyond  the  goods  to  the  processes  of  trade 
which  make  them  what  they  are,  what  will  they  see 
through  their  consumer  eyes?  I  think  they  will 
realize  as  they  never  have  before  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  active  competitive  rivalry  in  the 
field  of  business.  But  they  will  also  see  that 
a  great  part  of  competitive  effort  is  wasted  on 
them  as  consumers  because  it  is  misdirected; 
because  it  is  aiming  at  goals  which  do  not  promise 
real  gains  in  the  standard  of  living;  because  it 
seeks  new  ways  of  getting  consumers  to  spend 
money,  rather  than  new  ways  of  getting  more  goods 
consumed  or  useful  services  used. 

IN  THE  CASE  of  milk,  for  example,  con- 
sumers will  find  little  if  any  effort  being  ex- 
pended to  discover  ways  of  drastically  reducing 
the  cost  of  distribution;  but  they  will  find 
profitable   effort   devoted  to   the  business  of 


persuading  consumers  that  high-toned  milk  from 
happy  cows,  irradiated  with  mechanical  sunshine 
and  delivered  under  a  fancy  cap  should  be  pur- 
chased at  higher  prices  whether  they  need  it  or 
not.  With  literally  millions  of  consumers  and 
consumers'  children  living  on  dangerously  short 
rations  of  fresh  milk,  the  great  brains  and 
energy  of  the  milk  business  are  given  to  the  arts 
of  embellishing  this  humble  product  rather  than 
to  the  task  of  overhauling  old  methods  from  top 
to  bottom  in  a  determined  effort  to  discover  how 
distribution  costs  may  be  reduced  and  consumption 
increased.  The  example  of  milk  is  not  excep- 
tional.    It  is  only  one  of  many. 

HOW  competitive  effort  is  thus  misdi- 
rected, consumers  will  understand  more  clearly 
when  they  come  to  see  that  competition  is  a  double- 
acting  mechanism.  It  can  exert  a  force  downward 
on  prices,  or  it  can  exert  a  force  upward  on 
quality.  In  the  case  of  staple  commodities  sold 
under  traditional  methods  of  merchandising,  com- 
petition is  likely  to  exert  most  of  its  effect 
upon  price.  But  where  there  is  resistance  to 
price  cutting,  competition  exerts  itself  in  the 
upward  direction,  adding  embellishments  and  serv- 
ices to  the  goods  offered  at  a  price. 

CONSUMERS  would  seem  to  gain  from 
either  pressure.    And  so  they  would  but  for  the 
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FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES 
UNDER  ^3000 
GOT  THIS  MUCH 

PER  FAMILY 


AN   AVERAGE  OF  ^532. 


AN  AVERAGE  OF  $396 


fact  that  both 
pressures  may  ex- 
ert themselves  in 
ways  that  are  not 
in  the  consumer 
interest.  Busi- 
ness is  well  aware 
that  the  price 
push  may  bear  un- 
equally upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of 
competitors  and 
that  factors  other 
than  efficiency 
may  determine  who 
wins.  Or  the  price 
pressure  may  come 
suddenly  like  a 
catastrophe,  wip- 
ing out  the  fit 
and  the  unfit  in- 
differently. On 
the  other  hand, 
consumers  are  com- 
ing to  see  that 
the  competitive 
urge  to  add  to 
quality  may  force 
upon  them  super- 
fluous services 
which  they  do  not 
need  or  cannot  af- 
ford, may  overem- 
phasize the  impor- 
tance of  quality, 
and  above  all  may 
encourage  more 

costly  methods  of  distribution  by  giving  persua- 
sion, rather  than  price,  the  major  role  in 
determining  consumers'  choices. 

ON  THE  QUESTION  of  what  is  offered  at 
the  price,  the  consumer  demand  is  for  more  facts 
and  less  fiction.  Let  quality  factors  be  known 
and  prices  be  flexible  and  consumers  will  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  pay  more  for 
better  quality  and  more  service,  or  pay  less  for 
lower  quality  and  less  service. 

AS  CONSUMERS  come  to  see  what  they  pay 
for  quality  they  do  not  need  and  for  services 
they  cannot  afford,  and  come  to  understand  how 
stabilization  of  prices  by  various  artificial 
means  forces  competition  in  this  direction,  they 
will  bring  a  new  point  of  view  into  the  determina- 


HOW  CONSUMERS  FARED 

IN  1929 


FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES 
OF  $3000  AND  OVER 
GOT  THIS  MUCH 

PER  FAMILY 


FOOD 


AN  AVERAGE  OF  $941 


SHELTER 


AN  AVERAGE  OF  ?206 


CLO 


AN  AVERAGE  OF  ^1,591 


The  act  of  spending  for  final  consumption  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life  for 
some  consumers.    For  the  great  majority  of  families  it  is  a  difficult  problem. 
How  these  families  make  their  expenditures  is  of  vital  importance,  not  alone 
to  their  individual  welfare,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 


tion  of  public 
policy  with  re- 
spect to  unfair 
competition.  They 
will  see  that  mis- 
representation is 
unfair  not  only 
because  it  de- 
ceives the  custom- 
er and  injures  the 
competitor,  but 
also  because  it 
permits  too  much 
of  the  competitive 
pressure  to  ex- 
pend itself  in  the 
furnishing  of  im- 
aginary quality 
and  burdensome 
se  rvices.  And 
they  will  see, 
too,  that  unfair 
price  practices 
are  not  confined 
to  those  which  in- 
jure one  competi- 
tor at  the  expense 
of  another,  but 
include  also  those 
devices  and  con- 
trols which  injure 
business  as  a 
whole  because  by 
freezing  the  price 
structure  they 
prevent  progres- 
sive price  ad- 
justments that  are  needed — basic  adjustments 
that  will  open  the  door  to  increased  consumption, 
higher  standards  of  living  and  greater  business 
opportunities  in  furnishing  essential  goods  and 
services . 

THIS  way  of  stating  the  case  puts  all 
the  blame  upon  business  for  the  many  defects  of 
the  competitive  process.  In  defense,  business 
replies  that  it  can  only  give  its  customers  what 
they  want;  that  consumers  do  not  seek  real  econ- 
omy in  making  their  purchases,  but  insist  upon 
the  psychological  appeal;  that  when  consumers 
know  what  they  want  business  will  give  it  to  them. 

BUSINESS  knows  how  consumers  should 
buy  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  money, 
for  business  itself  buys  in  that  way.     All  the 

[Concluded  on  page  21] 
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ETAIL  FOOD  COSTS  climbed  0.5  percent  from 
November  17  to  December  15  as  higher  costs 
for  almost  all  vegetables,  and  fats  and  oils, 
more  than  balanced  a  sharp  drop  in  egg  prices. 
This  change  checked  the  downward  trend  in  food 
costs  which  commenced  in  mid-September,  and  it 
carried  costs  back  to  their  October  level.  Ad- 
vancing potato  prices,  which  were  a  primary 
factor  in  pushing  up  vegetable  and  food  costs 
from  April  through  June,  again  were  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  praising  vegetable  and  food  costs 
during  the  past  month.  Potato  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  going  up  until  next  April. 
This  change,  combined  with  expected  sharp  price 
increases  for  most  meats  and  less  than  seasonal 
price  declines  for  butter  and  eggs,  points  to 
advancing  food  costs  this  winter. 

ON  DECEMBER  15,  index  of  retail  food 
costs  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics stood  at  82.9  percent  of  the  1923-25  aver- 
age. During  this  period  in  1935  food  costs 
registered  a  like  advance.  Costs  on  December  15 
were  about  1  percent  above  their  level  a  year  ago. 

CONTRARY  to  the  general  upward  move- 
ment, food  costs  moved  downward  in  the  Mountain, 
Pacific,  and  West  South  Central  States.  Dif- 
ferences between  areas  were  due  almost  entirely 
to  varying  changes  in  vegetable  prices,  primarily 
potatoes . 

MAJOR  CHANGES  in  food  costs  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  during  the  4-week  period 
were  limited  to  a  5-percent  decline  in  eggs,  and 
a  4-percent  and  1-percent  increase,  respectively, 
in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fats  and  oils. 
Other  food  groups,  except  meats,  exhibited 
minor  upward  changes  or  remained  unchanged.  In 
the  meat  group,  fresh  pork,  ham,  all  lamb  cuts, 
and  roasting  chickens  hit  new  low  levels  for  the 
year,  but  higher  beef  costs  practically  canceled 
these  changes.  On  December  15,  the  index  of 
meat  costs  was  at  its  lowest  level  for  the  year 
as  a  result  of  early  marketing  of  meat  animals, 
but  it  now  appears  that  prices,  principally  for 
beef  and  pork,  will  start  moving  upward.  Dried 
fruit  and  vegetable  costs  have  been  going  up 
since  April,  and  on  December  15  reached  their 
highest  level  for  the  period  since  1930. 
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and  Supplies 

COMPARED  with  a  year  ago,  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  up  12  percent,  and  eggs  and 
dairy "products,  respectively,  were  7  and  5  per- 
cent higher.  Meats  and  sugars  and  sweets  were 
4  percent  lower,  and  fats  and  oils  down  6  percent. 


FRESH  EGG  SUPPLIES  increased  during 
I  December  and  should  continue  expanding  until 
peak  egg  production  is  reached  in  April  or  May. 
This  seasonal  increase  in  egg  production  and 
decline  in  prices  is  not  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  usual  because  of  high  feed  costs  and  the  slow 
recovery  of  midwestern  farm  flocks  from  the 
effects  of  the  drought.  Sharp  increases  in  egg 
prices  often  occur  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  when  the  weather  becomes  unusually 
cold.  These  changes,  however,  are  of  short 
duration,  since  egg  production,  and  deliveries 
to  packing  plants  resume  their  upward  trend  as 
soon  as  weather  conditions  improve.  Because  of 
low  cold-storage  egg  stocks,  periods  of  severe 
winter  weather  this  year  probably  will  result 
in  sharper  than  usual  temporary  price  advances. 
During  the  4-week  period  retail  egg  prices 
dropped  2.2  cents  to  44.7  cents  per  dozen,  marking 
the  first  retail  price  decline  since  April. 

GREEN  VEGETABLE  SUPPLIES  usually  in- 
crease monthly  from  January  through^the  summer 
months.  Earliest  vegetable  production  occurs  in 
the  southern  States  and  California.  As  weather 
conditions  improve  production  expands  to  the 
northern  States  and  in  the  summer  local  truck 
gardens  furnish  the  bulk  of  supplies.  Prices 
usually  decline  as  production  moves  northward 
because  supplies  are  larger  and  travel  shorter 
distances  to  arrive  at  markets.  At  present 
early  cabbage,  spinach,  snap  beans,  and  cauli- 
flower are  moving  to  market  in  volume.  Weather 
conditions  up  to  the  first  of  the  year  in  the 
early  producing  States  were  favorable  for  crop 
production.  In  the  absence  of  freezes  or  heavy 
^  rains  production  of  most  early  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  last  year's  supplies  because  of 
a  larger  planted  acreage.  Prices  may  be  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  however,  due  to  increased 
consumer  incomes. 

LETTUCE  was  the  only  vegetable  to  de- 
cline in  price  during  the  4-week  period,  moving 
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down  about  one-half  cent  a  head.  Celery  and 
snap  beans  registered  the  major  increases,  ad- 
vancing about  1  cent.  Retail  prices  of  cabbage, 
spinach,  and  sweetpotatoes  jumped  about  one-half 
cent  a  pound  while  onions  and  potatoes  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  higher.  Outlook 
is  for  a  downward  price  movement  of  most  vegeta- 
bles except  sweetpotatoes,  onions,  and  potatoes. 
Onion  and  potato  prices  should  increase  until 
supplies  from  new  crops  arrive  in  volume  in  April. 
Seasonal  increase  in  potato  prices  will  be  larger 
than  usual  due  to  an  extremely  small  late  potato 
crop.  Increase  in  onion  prices  probably  will  be 
small  due  to  a  record  late  onion  crop. 

LARGEST  GRAPEFRUIT  and  tangerine  and 
second  largest  orange  and  lemon  crops  on  record 
are  forecast  for  1936-37.  Consequently  prices 
of  all  citrus  products  should  continue  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  The  seasonal  price  increase  which 
usually  begins  in  late  January  should  not  be  as 
marked  as  in  other  years  unless  the  freeze  which 
damaged  the  California  crop  on  January  9  sharply 
reduced  the  size  of  the  crop.  About  60  percent  of 
yearly  orange  supplies  come  from  California  with 
most  of  the  remainder  from  Florida.  Florida 
oranges  move  in  largest  volume  from  November 
through  March  reaching  their  peak  in  December 
and  then  declining  until  the  season  closes  in 
June.  California  oranges  are  available  all  year 
round  with  heaviest  movement  from  March~to  July. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SHIPMENTS  through  December 
were  about  40  percent  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 
Grapefruit  supplies  usually  are  heaviest  from 
January  through  March  and  the  industry  anticipates 
even  heavier  shipments  this  year  during  this 
period.  Peak  in  tangerine  supplies  usually 
occurs  during  December,  but  supplies  are  large 
in  January  and  February. 

RETAIL  ORANGE  and  lemon  prices  dropped 
sharply  during  the  4-week  period  because  of  the 
record  size  crops.  Oranges  went  down  4.5  cents 
a  dozen  while  lemons  were  about  2  cents  a  dozen 
cheaper.  Lemon  prices  reached  their  low  level 
for  1936,  and  on  December  15  were  16  percent 
below  retail  prices  a  year  ago.  During  the  past 
2  months  orange  prices  have  gone  down  almost  10 
cents  a  dozen  and  on  December  15  were  7  percent 
below  a  year  ago. 

JANUARY  MEAT  SUPPLIES  are  expected  to 
be  smaller  than  the  relatively  heavy  December 
slaughter,  and  meat  prices  may  be  expected  to 
advance.     Decrease    in   supplies   probably  will 
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not  be  the  same  for  all  meat  animals,  because  a 
sharp  decline  is  in  prospect  for  hogs  while  lamb 
may  exhibit  some  slight  increase.  During  Decem- 
ber federally  inspected  slaughter  of  lamb  and 
hogs  was  the  largest  for  this  month  since  1931, 
while  cattle  slaughter  was  the  largest  for 
December  since  1918.  Compared  with  previous 
Decembers,  calf  slaughter  was  the  largest,  lamb 
slaughter  the  second  largest,  and  cattle  slaughter 
the  third  largest  on  record. 

FIETAIL  BEEF  PRICES  moved  upward  dur- 
ing the  4-week  period,  reflecting  advancing 
cattle  prices.  Rib  roast  and  round  steak  went  up 
0.3  cent  per  pound  while  sirloin  steak  jumped  0.4 
cent  per  pound  to  its  highest  level  for  the  year. 
On  December  15  steak  prices  were  about  2  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  while  roasts  were  2  per- 
cent lower.  Supplies  of  better  grade  cattle 
have  been  declining  and  after  the  first  of  the 
year  are  expected  to  be  below  average.  Outlook 
is  for  further  advances  in  beef  prices  during  the 
winter. 

PORK  CHOP  PRICES  to  consumers  dropped 
0.3  cent  per  pound,  but  prices  of  all  other  fresh 
or  cured  items  registered  slight  declines  or  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  4-week  period.  Price 
changes  were  very  small  compared  to  the  previous 
period  when  fresh  cuts  declined  4  cents  per  pound 
and  smoked  cuts  about  1  cent  per  pound.  Low 
point  in  retail  pork  prices  appears  to  have  been 
reached  and  price  increases  are  now  in  prospect. 
No  downward  price  movement  is  expected  until 
late  March  or  April,  at  which  time  prices  prob- 
ably will  go  down  for  a  short  period  as  pigs 
from  the  fall  pig  crop  arrive  at  market.  On 
December  15  fresh  pork  prices  were  9  percent 
below  a  year  ago  while  bacon  and  whole  ham  were 
10  percent  and  7  percent  lower. 

RETAIL  LAMB  PRICES  registered  sharp 
declines  for  the  third  monthly  period  in  succes- 
sion. Leg  of  lamb  moved  down  1.6  cents,  rib 
chops  1. 1  cents,  and  chuck  and  breast  of  lamb  over 
one-half  cent  per  pound  during  the  4-week  period. 
These  changes  carried  lamb  prices  to  the  lowest 
point  reached  this  year  and  on  December  15  lamb 
was  retailing  at  from  6  to  10  percent  below  prices 
a  year  ago.  Live  lamb  prices  at  Chicago  moved 
up  during  the  last  half  of  December  so  that  mod- 
erate retail  price  increases  may  be  expected  in 
January.  In  late  winter  and  spring  when  beef 
and  pork  supplies  are  sharply  reduced  lamb  prices 
are  expected  to  register  larger  increases. 

[Concluded  on  page  21] 


sion.  Set  up  by  the  "Guffey  Coal  Bill",  this  new 
agency  described  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of 
November  2,  has  been  defending  the  interest  of 
the  coal  consumer  in  questions  affecting  the 
price  of  soft  coal. 

CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL,  with  the  Coal  Com- 
mission and  other  interested  parties,  brought 
evidence  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  opposing  the  petition  of  Class 
I  railroads  for  further  extension  of  existing 
emergency  freight  rate  surcharges  on  bituminous 
coal.  Taking  all  costs  into  consideration  in- 
cluding those  of  fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions for  railroad  labor.  Consumers'  Counsel 
held  that  the  need  for  these  surcharges  had 
passed  and  that  they  "constitute  an  excessive 
and  unreasonable  burden  upon  consumers  and  upon 
an  already  depressed  industry."  Consumers  and 
organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
added  their  voice  in  protest  against  the  extension 
of  the  surcharges. 

ON  DECEMBER  6  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  denied  the  petition  of  the  railroads. 
Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  year,  the  savings 
in  carload  transportation  charges  on  bituminous 
coal  will  amount  to  about  2i  million  dollars  a 
month. 

PERMANENT  freight  rate  increases 
amounting  perhaps  to  50  million  dollars  a  year 
on  bituminous  coal  are  now  demanded  by  the  rail- 
roads. First  hearings  on  this  reopened  case 
began  in  Washington  on  January  6.  Other  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Consumers'  Counsel,  with  the  NBCC,  is  opposing 
these  proposed  rate  increases.  Interested  con- 
sumers can  also  present  their  views  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

OR  MANY  YEARS    it   has   been  known  that  the 
major  part  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  goes  to  pay  the  distribu- 


tion costs  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  One 
of  the  greatest  possibilities  for  reducing  these 
costs  appears  to  be  the  improvement  of  wholesale 
and  jobbing  markets  of  the  larger  cities. 

THAT  is  the  springboard  for  a  recent  re- 
port on  a  study  of  the  Philadelphia  market  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  With  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  growers  and  members  of  the 
trade  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  the  study  was 
made  by  that  Bureau  and  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
It  adds  another  chapter  to  the  facts  on  which 
must  be  based  any  plans  for  cutting  the  distance 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. An  earlier  chapter  on  research  in  New 
York  City  markets  appeared  in  the  GUIDE  of  July  27. 

INVESTIGATORS  of  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket situation  watched  operations  at  all  hours, 
clocked  transactions,  checked  traffic  condi- 
tions, asked  questions,  interviewed  personally 
the  people  doing  business  in  the  five  markets. 
Hundreds  of  pages  of  data  were  collected  from 
growers,  members  of  the  trade  in  the  city,  out- 
of-tovm  buyers,  retailers,  chain  stores,  and 
other  sources.  From  this  mass  of  information, 
the  agencies  analyzed  the  problems,  agreed  on  the 
main  points  of  difficulty,  suggested  means  of 
correction.  They  did  not  attempt  to  plan  a 
perfect  set-up  for  providing  consumers  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  What  they  did  was  to  pre- 
scribe, on  the  basis  of  the  existing  system  of 
business  in  the  district,  the  practical  and 
feasible  methods  of  solving  the  most  pressing 
immediate  problems  without  too  seriously  en- 
croaching on  the  present  interest  of  each  party 
concerned  in  market  business:  Farmer,  shipper, 
buyer,  wholesaler,  jobber,  property  owner,  ten- 
ant, and  consumer. 

FIRST  MAIN  WEAKNESS  in  the  Philadelphia 
situation,  as  analyzed  by  the  study,  is  that  the 
arrangement  of  facilities  has  not  kept  in  step 
with  changes  in  the  marketing  situation.  Motor 
truck  shipments,  for  instance,  have  sharply  in- 
creased while  rail  receipts  have  gone  down. 
The  chaotically  crowded  condition  of  the  markets 
where  trucked  produce  is  handled  has  obscured 
the  vital  fact  that  the  total  of  both  kinds  of 
business  done  in  the  Philadelphia  market  has  been 
trending  downward  for  the  last  few  years. 
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CONGESTION,  which  tends  to  crowd  trade 
out  of  the  area,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
large-scale  buyers  must  buy  carloads  that  come 
by  rail  at  one  place  and  trucked  shipments  at  a 
place  3  miles  across  a  crowded  city,  and  that  this 
large-scale  buying  of  trucked  produce  must  be 
done  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  small-scale  buyers 
in  the  only  markets  where  trucked  produce  is 
handled. 

TIME  considerations  add  to  the  troubles 
of  the  buyer  who  wants  to  cover  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Not  only  does  he  suffer  traffic  delay  in 
crossing  the  city  and  in  making  his  transactions, 
but  the  various  markets  in  which  he  wants  to  do  his 
business  operate  at  oddly  assorted  hours.  A 
buyer  from  Scranton,  for  instance,  arrives  at  the 
Dock  Street  Market  to  buy  trucked  produce  about 
9  o'clock  of  a  summer  night.  When  he  is  through, 
he  must  wait  till  5  in  the  morning  to  buy  produce 
that  has  come  by  rail  to  a  terminal'market .  Then 
he  must  twiddle  his  thumbs  until  9,  the  opening 
hour  of  the  auction  market  of  citrus  fruits, 
which  may  go  on  till  noon.  The  result  is  that  if 
a  large  buyer  is  to  get  a  complete  line  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  Philadelphia  market  in  the 
summer  months  he  must  stay  in  the  markets  from 
about  9  in  the  evening  till  nearly  noon  the  next 
day,  or  he  must  have  someone  else  do  part  of  his 
buying.  He  must  send  part  of  his  purchase  away 
in  one  lot  and  the  rest  at  another  time  or  else 
the  produce  gets  a  head  start  in  its  deterioration. 

THE  BUYER  is  not  the  only  one  to  suffer, 
for  wholesalers  too  must  operate  at  several 
different  spots,  workers  must  work  long  hours 
under  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and  everybody 
suffers  from  the  confusion  in  the  markets  where 
various  types  of  business  are  being  done  at  once 
in  quarters  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

MAIN  SUGGESTION  of  the  agencies  making 
the  study  is  to  provide  facilities  for  handling 
all  large  quantity  buying  in  one  market  on  a  site 
convenient  for  both  rail  and  truck  arrival. 
Other  suggestions  have  to  do  with  better  adjust- 
ment of  hours  of  operation,  better  handling  of 
traffic,  more  accurate  market  information  serv- 
ices, and  the  correction  of  unethical  trade 
practices  by  such  means  as  the  use  of  standards 
and  grades  in  assuring  honest  values. 

CONSUMERS  would  benefit  from  the  im- 
provements outlined,  since  all  of  them  would 
result  in  savings  and  so  would  make  it  possible  to 


bring  the  food  at  less  cost,  in  less  time,  priced 
more  fairly,  and  in  better  condition,  from 
farmer  to  consumer. 

DETAILS  of  the  study  are  available  to  | 
interested  consumers.  Write  your  request  for 
the  report  titled  "The  Philadelphia  Wholesale 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market"  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington . 

MERICANS  eat  more  and  more  fruit  as  the  years 
go  by,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  whose  job 
it  is  to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  demand,  supply, 
prices,  and  supplies  of  farm  products. 

ESTIMATORS  base  this  conclusion  on  the 
record  of  average  annual  production  of  seven 
major  fruits  during  the  5  years  ending  with 
1925,  and  the  5  years  ending  with  1935.  They 
divided  the  average  annual  total  production  in 
these  two  periods  by  the  number  of  people  living 
in  the  country  at  the  time.  No  allowance  was 
made  in  these  calculations  for  fruits  imported 
and  exported.  In  good  and  poor  years  these 
amounts  represent  about  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion of  total  production. 

EACH  person's  yearly  share  of  the  pro- 
duction of  seven  fruits  during  the  first  5  years  of 
the  twenties  figured  out  to  be  160  pounds.  In 
the  years  1931  through  1935  that  share  had  gone 
up  8  pounds  to  a  per  capita  production  of  168 
pounds . 

CITRUS  FRUIT  led  the  increase.  Per 
capita  production  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and 
lemons  was  32  pounds  a  year  in  the  first  5  years 
of  the  twenties.  By  the  5-year  period  1931 
through  1935,  the  average  production  per  person 
had  stepped  up  from  32  pounds  to  48  pounds.  This 
48  pounds  was  made  up  of  33  pounds  of  oranges,  10 
pounds  of  grapefruit,  and  5  pounds  of  lemons. 
Production  of  pears  went  up  a  little,  too,  from 
8  pounds  to  9  pounds  a  year  per  person. 

NOT  ALL  fruits  went  up  between  those  ' 
two  periods.  Partly  offsetting  the  increase  in 
citrus  and  pear  production  was  a  drop  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apples,  grapes,  and  the  imports  of 
bananas.  The  drop  in  apples  was  from  66  pounds 
to  59  pounds  per  person,  and  in  grapes  from  34  to 
32  pounds.  Imports  of  bananas  fell  from  22  to  20 
pounds  a  year  per  person. 
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Cane  comes  in  from  all  the  countryside  to  keep  a  larger  plant  supplied  with  raw  material  for  sirup 


ON  SELECTINC 

[Concluded 

"light",  is  about  90  percent  corn  sirup  and  10 
percent  sugar  sirup.  Darker  mixtures  consist  of 
corn  sirup  with  refiners'  sirup  added  to  give 
them  the  golden  or  dark  color.  The  sugars  in 
corn  sirup  do  not  crystallize  so  easily  as  other 

CONSUMERS  LOOK  AT  COMPETITION 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

way  down  the  line  of  production  and  distribution 
goods  are  passed  along  in  transactions  where 
purchasers  know  what  they  are  buying,  why 
they  are  buying  it,  and  why  they  pay  the 
price  they  pay.  Doubtless  not  all  is  perfectly 
wise  in  the  buying  that  precedes  the  retail 
sale,  but  only  in  the  final  purchase  by  the 
consumer  is  full  rein  given  to  the  exploitation 
of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  bewildered  com- 
placency. 

SOME  TIME  will' doubtless  elapse  before 
consumers  have  graduated  from  the  study  of  goods 
as  such  to  the  study  of  trade  practices  and  busi- 
ness customs  which  make  goods  what  they  are.  By 
that  time  it  may  have  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  higher  actual  standards  of  material 
wellbeing  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  con- 
tinually expanding  volume  of  goods  and  services 
produced,  distributed,  and  consumed. 


YOUR  SIRUP 

im  page  9] 

sugars,  so  both  light  and  dark  corn  sirups  take 
important  places  in  formulas  for  candies,  icings, 
and  sauces.  Next  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
will  continue  the  story  of  American  sirups,  with 
maple  sirup  and  honey  in  the  headlines. 

* 

YOUR  FOOD  COSTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

[Concluded  from  page  18] 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY  receipts  during 
January  are  expected  to  register  more  than  sea- 
sonal declines  due  to  early  marketing  of  poultry 
this  season  because  of  the  drought.  Peak  in  sup- 
plies and  low  point  in  poultry  prices  usually  is 
reached  in  December.  Prices  then  advance  until 
marketings  from  the  1937  hatchings  are  available 
in  May.  Advance  in  prices  this  year,  however, 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  usual  due  to  record 
size  cold-storage  holdings  of  poultry.  From 
mid-November  to  mid-December,  retail  poultry 
prices  went  down  0 . 7  cent  to  29 . 1  cents  per  pound . 

FIRST  STRAWBERRIES  of  the  season  ar- 
rived at  market  in  December.  Strawberry  sup- 
plies during  January  usually  are  very  light  but 
in  February  they  increase  sharply,  with  peak 
movement  in  May.  Acreage  planted  to  strawberries 
this  year  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year's 
harvested  acreage. 
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CONSUMERS'  BOOKSHELF 

IContinaed  from  poge  11] 

use  milk  and  its  products.  Address:  U.  S. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

WHAT  EVERY  PERSON  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  MILK,  by  Leslie 
C.  Frank.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service .  Decem- 
ber 14,  1936.  4  pp.  Treats  of  the  food  value 
of  milk,  methods  of  safeguarding  it  from  trans- 
mitting disease,  and  advice  to  consumers  on 
how  they  can  be  certain  that  their  milk  has 
been  thus  safeguarded.  Address:  U.  S.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

OUTLINE  OF  MILK,  issued  by  Consumers'  Division, 
National  Emergency  Council.  November  1934. 
13  pp.,  mimeographed.  Deals  with  the  organi- 
zation of  milk  services,  prices,  standards, 
and  consumption.  Address:  Consumers'  Proj- 
ect, Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free . 

KNOWING  AND  USING  EGGS,  by  Osee  Hughes  and  R.  E. 
Cray.  December  1934.  20  pp.,  illustrated. 
No.  157.  Deals  with  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal characteristics  of  eggs,  cold-storage 
eggs,  fundamental  principles  of  egg  cookery, 
egg  recipes,  and  a  table  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  eggs.  Address:  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AN  EGG  A  DAY,  by  Daisy  Purdy.  1935.  8  pp.  ,  il- 
lustrated. Circular  No.  319,  General  Series 
94.  Contains  a  section  on  the  composition 
and  nutritional  value  of  eggs.  The  greater 
part  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  recipes 
featuring  eggs.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
Oklahoma  State  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

EGGS  AT  ANY  MEAL,  by  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny 
W.  Yeatman.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  1929 — revised 
April  1931.  8  pp.,  illustrated.  Leaflet  No. 
39.  A  handbook  on  the  preparation  of  eggs. 
Contains  recipes  under  the  following  headings: 
Favorite  combinations,  omelets,  souffles,  fruit 
whips,  custards.  Address:  U.  S.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  5 
cents . 

COMMERCIAL  CUTS  OF  MEAT,  by  W.  C.  Davis  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.    December  1924.     10  pp.,  il- 


lustrated. Circular  300.  Contains  a  de- 
scription of  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of  meat. 
There  are  four  charts  illustrating  these  cuts 
for  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  fresh  pork.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     5  cents. 

SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  PORK  CUTS,  by  Alice  M.  Childs. 
December  1935.  19  pp.,  illustrated.  Special 
Bulletin  173.  Supersedes  Bulletin  254.  Also 
contains  a  number  of  recipes  featuring  pork. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  BACON,  by  Alice  M.  Childs. 
June  1935.  8  pp.,  illustrated.  Special  Bul- 
letin 172.  Supersedes  Bulletin  232.  Con- 
tains a  number  of  recipes  featuring  bacon. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MEAT  DISHES  AT  LOW  COST,  prepared  by  Foods  and 
Nutrition  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. November  1934.  14  pp.,  illustrated. 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  216.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.     5  cents. 

COOKING  CURED  PORK,  by  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and 
Fanny  W.  Yeatman.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  1931.  8 
pp.,  illustrated.  Leaflet  No.  81.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  7/ashington 
D.  C.     5  cents. 

PORK  IN  PREFERRED  WAYS,  by  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and 
Fanny  W.  Yeatman.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  August 
1929.  8  pp.,  illustrated.  Leaflet  No.  45. 
Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

LAMB  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT,  by  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny 
W.  Yeatman.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  June  1928 — revised 
November  1930.  8pp.,  illustrated.  Leaflet 
No.  28.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

COOKING  BEEF  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CUT,  by  Lucy  M.  Alex- 
ander and  Fanny  W.  Yeatman.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Nov- 
ember 1927 — revised  October  1928.  8  pp.. 
illustrated.  Leaflet  No.  17.  Address:  U.  S. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 
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HINTS  FOR  USING  HONEY,  by  Roberta  Hershey .  Novem- 
ber 1935.     16  pp.     Extension  Bulletin  150. 
Deals  primarily  with  recipes  featuring  honey. 
Address:  Extension  Division,  Michigan  State 
f         College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

HONEY  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  USES,  by  Elizabeth  Whiteman 
and  Fanny  W.  Yeatman.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  January 
1936.  8  pp.  Leaflet  No.  113.  Discusses  food 
value  of  honey  and  gives  recipes  for  using 
honey  in  cooking.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

COOKING  AMERICAN  VARIETIES  OF  RICE,  by  Mabel  C. 
Steinbarger.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  May  1935.  8  pp., 
illustrated.  Leaflet  No.  112.  "A  handbook 
on  the  preparation  of  rice.  Contains  many  rec- 
ipes featuring  rice."  Address:  U.  S.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

BUY  CEREALS  WISELY,  by  Susan  Wilder.  Novem- 
ber 1935.  15  pp.,  illustrated.  Extension 
Circular  352.  Contains  a  discussion  of  plan- 
ning before  buying;  a  section  on  package  buy- 
ing which  includes  a  table  on  the  weight  and 
cost  of  29  breakfast  foods,  by  brand  name; 
sections  on  the  purchasing  of  flour,  bread, 
and  crackers.  Also  contains  a  number  of  time- 
saving  recipes.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

PRACTICAL  FISH  COOKERY,  by  Agnes  I.  Webster  and 
W.  T.  Conn.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  1935. 
26  pp.  Fishery  Circular  No.  19.  Contains 
sections  on  the  purchasing  and  food  value  of 
fish  and  shellfish.  Address:  U.  S.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

CANNED  SALMON:  PINK  AND  CHUM,  by  Henry  O'Malley. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries. Revised  April  1926.  7  pp.  Economic 
Circular  No.  48.  Includes  44  recipes.  Ad- 
^  dress:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

Children's  Food 

FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN,  by  Rowena  S.  Carpenter  and 
Helen  N.  Hann.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  September 
1931.  22  pp.,  illustrated.  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1674.     Treats  of  relation  of  food  to 


good  nutrition,  foods  that  meet  the  body  needs, 
menus,  recipes,  and  pointers  for  parents. 
Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

MENUS  AND  RECIPES  FOR  SCHOOL  LUNCHES,  by  Rowena 
Carpenter,  Helen  Hann,  and  Fanny  Yeatman. 
October  1936.  25  pp.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Miscl.  Pub.  No.  246.  Manual  for  the 
manager  of  the  school  lunchroom.  Gives  a 
large  number  of  recipes  based  on  servings  for 
50  pupils.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     10  cents. 

WHO  GETS  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME? 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 

18  percent;  transportation,  14  percent;  trade, 
12  percent;  finance,  10  percent;  miscellaneous, 
9  percent;  and  communication,  7  percent.  Dollars 
paid  out  as  income  by  the  electric  light,  power 
and  gas  group  increased  less  than  1  percent  over 
its  low  point  reached  in  1934. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  industry  has  further 
to  go  on  the  road  back  to  1929  than  any  other 
major  industrial  group.  In  the  2  years,  1933  to 
1935,  the  construction  industry  regained  13 
percent  of  the  ground  lost  between  1929  and  1933 
as  against  an  average  gain  of  26  percent  for  all 
industrial  groups. 

STUDY  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

1.  What  did  the  depression  years  do  to  the  income  paid 

out  to  workers? 

2.  How  much  has  this  income  increased  since  1933? 

3.  How  much  has  income  paid  out  to  capital  increased 

since  1933? 

4.  What  does  the  date  on  a  milk  bottle  cap  mean? 

5.  What  precautions  should  consumers  take  in  using 

canned  food? 

6.  Is  sorghum  the  same  as  molasses? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  cane  sirup  and  sugar 

sirup? 

8.  Why  is  corn  sirup  useful  in  cooking? 

9.  What  two  different  effects  can  competition  in  business 

have  on  goods  offered  to  consumers? 

10.  What  are  some  services  which  business  offers  you 

now  which  you  would  be  glad  to  do  without  if  that 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  goods? 

11.  How  did  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  National 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission  help  to  save  money 
for  consumers  of  coal? 

12.  Where  does  the  biggest  part  of  consumers'  fruit  and 

vegetable  dollars  go? 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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Under  The  Round  Purple  Stamp 


FEW  DAYS  after  the  AAA  an- 
nounced, on  January  16,  it 
was  going  to  market  to  buy  some 
eggs,  this  letter  reached  us 
from  a  Pennsylvania  consumer: 

"I  READ  you  have  already 
started  buying  up  eggs  to  raise 
the  price",  wrote  this  consumer. 
"Now,  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that 
.  .  .  there  are  literally  mil- 
lions of  half-nourished  children 
and  mothers  in  this  country  who 
need  at  least  one  egg  a  day  in 
their  diet?  Is  the  Government 
going  to  take  it  away  from  them 
by  forcing  prices  up?" 

WE  SHARE  our  answer  with  our 
readers  since  many  other  con- 
sumers may  wish  to  know  if  farm- 
ers are  the  only  group  the  AAA 
considered  when  it  initiated  its 
egg-buying  program,  on  which  it 
spent  nearly  $300,000  during 
January. 

FIRST  of  all,  let  it  be  made 
clear  that  the  eggs  purchased  by 
the  Government  were  given  to  the 
needy,  not  taken  away  from  the 
needy.  But  let  us  go  back  and 
see  what  train  of  events  led  up 
to  the  Government's  egg-buying 
operations . 

OUR  ANSWER  to  our  Pennsyl- 
vania consumer  starts  with  the 
weather.  Egg  production  usually 
starts  increasing  slightly  in 
November  and  steps  up  steadily 
until  the  spring.  Severe 
weather  can  check  this  normal 
increase;  mild  weather  can 
greatly  speed  it  up.  Mild 
weather  this  December  did  speed 
up  egg  laying  at  a  great  rate. 
By  January  1,  100  average  hens  in 
the  average  farm  flock  were  lay- 
ing 22  eggs  a  day,  3  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  the  largest  number 
on  record   for  this  date.  This 


greatly  increased  the  supply  of 
eggs  coming  to  market,  and  in- 
creased it  more  than  the  supply 
is  normally  increased  after 
December. 

BIGGER  supplies  of  eggs 
usually  bring  down  prices.  Due 
to  this  sudden  influx  of  more 
eggs  than  usual,  farmers'  prices 
started  dropping  much  more  than 
they  usually  do  at  this  time  of 
year.  Wholesale  prices,  too, 
fell.  But  while  these  prices 
were  taking  a  tumble,  retail 
prices  moved  downward  only 
slightly.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  first  week  of  January,  on 
the  New  York  market — the  biggest 
in  the  country — the  spread  be- 
tween the  retail  and  the  v/hole- 
sale  prices  of  best  white  eggs 
was  20  cents  a  dozen,  the  largest 
wholes:ale-retail  spread  on  rec- 
ord for  that  market. 

THIS  situation  hurt  both 
consumers  and  farmers.  Consum- 
ers could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  extra  supplies  of  eggs  coming 
to  market  because  the  price  stayed 
high.  Farmers  were  hit  doubly 
hard  by  the  low  prices  they  were 
receiving.  Against  the  money 
they  could  make  by  selling  their 
eggs  was  the  high  (1936  drought- 
raised)  cost  of  the  feedstuffs 
they  had  to  buy  for  their  hens. 
Four  and  a  quarter  dozen  eggs 
would  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry 
ration  in  the  first  week  of  Jan- 
uary in  average  years.  It  re- 
quired about  7  dozen  eggs  to  buy 
this  amount  of  poultry  ration  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  1937. 

WHEN  a  two-way  squeeze  like 
this  occurs,  farmers  are  dis- 
couraged from  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing their  farm  flocks  and 
egg  production.  Coming  just  at 
this  time  of  year,  such  a  squeeze 


augurs  ill  for  consumers  because 
hatching  time  is  nearly  here. 
Chickens  hatched  this  spring  pro- 
duce the  eggs  consumers  buy  next 
fall  and  winter.  If  farm  prices 
were  to  continue  to  tumble,  hatch- 
ings would  be  smaller  than  usual 
and  consumers  would  pay  dearly 
for  it  in  much  higher  egg  and 
poultry  prices  later  this  year. 

PRICES  changed  but  little 
during  the  second  week  of  Janu- 
ary. The  margin  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  narrowed 
slightly,  but  still  remained 
high. 

♦ 

THREE  THINGS  then  happened. 
New  York  City's  alert  Depart- 
ment of  Markets,  which  boasts  a 
Consumers'  Service  Division, 
called  upon  retailers  to  adjust 
their  egg  prices  in  line  with 
wholesale  prices.  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Donald  E.  Montgomery, 
of  the  AAA,  released  a  statement 
to  the  press. 

"CONSUMERS  are  not  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  seasonal 
drop  in  farm  and  wholesale  egg 
prices",  he  said.  "The  margin 
between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  at  New  York  has  been  run- 
ning for  the  past  few  weeks  at 
higher  figures  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  6  years." 

A  FEDERAL  egg-purchase 
program  was  announced  by  the  AAA. 
Its  purpose  was  only  immediately 
to  protect  farmers'  prices;  ulti- 
mately it  was  to  help  farmers 
stay  in  the  business  of  supply-  ' 
ing  normal  quantities  of  eggs. 
Egg  buying  was  an  emergency 
measure,  made  possible  by  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  which  makes  avail- 
able to  the  AAA  30  percent  of 
the  customs  receipts  for  the 
agricultural  program. 

[Concluded  on  page  12] 
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Careful  meat  consumers  look  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's mark  of  sanitary  inspection  and 
approval  on  all  the  meat  they  buy. 

OUSEWIVES  don't  take  courses  in  veterinary 
medicine  to  fit  themselves  for  selecting 
safe  meat  for  their  families.  But  that  is  the 
equipment  they  would  need  if  they  had  to  rely  on 
their  own  judgment  in  purchasing  wholesome  meat. 
Not  only  that,  but  they'd  have  to  start  their 
inspection  way  back  behind  the  scenes,  long 
before  the  meat  gets  to  their  butcher  shop. 

PRACTICAL  buying  experience  is  no  help 
in  detecting  the  parasites  and  infection-carry- 
ing bacteria  that  make  meat  unfit  for  food.  And 
luck  is  a  capricious  lifeguard  against  diseased 
meat  and  meat  foods.  Much  safer  is  the  purple 
^stamp  "U.  S.  INSP'D  &  P'S'D"  on  your  cut  of  meat, 
and  on  canned  meat  products  "U.  S.  INSPECTED  AND 
PASSED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE." 

THESE  LEGENDS  tell  the  meat  consumer 
that  the  product  was  prepared  under  sanitary 
conditions  supervised  by  a  Federal  inspector 
especially  trained  for  this  work.  The  customary 
stamp  on  fresh  meat  is  round  in  design,  but  the 


legend  may  vary  in  shape  on  meats  put  up  in  boxes 
or  paper,  but  it  contains  the  information  "U.  S. 
INSPECTED  AND  PASSED",  or  an  abbreviation  of 
those  words.  The  nature  of  some  types  of  meat 
such  as  specialties  like  sweetbreads  makes  stamp- 
ing or  tagging  difficult,  but  the  carton  or  box 
in  which  they  are  shipped  bears  the  Government 
stamp.  Most  butchers  handling  inspected  meat 
are  proud  to  display  the  label.  When  it  cannot 
be  read  cn  the  product  itself,  he  will  undoubt- 
edly show  on  request  the  large  stamped  container 
which  he  bought  from  his  wholesale  house  or  direct 
from  the  packer. 

ALL  MEAT  slaughtered  in  plants  which 
sell  in  interstate  commerce  is  subject  to  this 
Federal  meat  inspection.  Farmers  and  retail 
dealers  under  certain  conditions  are  the  only 
meat  shippers  who  are  exempt  from  this  law. 
Congress,  in  passing  the  statute,  specifically 
made  the  exception  in  their  case.  They  simply 
use  a  certificate  showing  their  right  to  exemp- 
tion under  the  law,  and  their  meat  may  go  on  its 
way  to  another  State. 

IF  YOU  BUY  a  leg  of  lamb,  for  instance, 
on  which  there  is  no  mark  at  all,  you  may  take  it 
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In  the  post-mortem  inspection,  Govern- 
ment inspectors  carefully  examine  the 
entire  carcass  and  the  organs  of  each 
animal.  .  .  The  round  stamp  on  the  quarter 
of  beef  below  assures  consumers  that  the 
meat  is  safe  to  eat;  the  ribbon  stamp  is  a 
mark  of  quality. 


for  granted  that  the  animal  was 
killed  and  dressed  by  the  butcher 
himself,  or  by  a  local  farmer  from 
whom  he  buys  his  meats,  or  that  he 
has  purchased  it  from  a  packing 
house  which  does  trade  only  within 
the  borders  of  your  State. 

SOME  STATES  and  towns 
have  their  own  system  of  inspec- 
tion for  meats  prepared  and  sold 
within  their  confines.  Their 
stamps  vary  in  design  and  shape. 
Like  the  United  States  legend, 
they  are  conspicuous  in  color  so  that  they  may  be 
seen  easily  and  are  made  of  harmless  and  edible 
materials . 

THE  FEDERAL  Meat  Inspection  Service 
encourages  each  State  to  make  its  own  regula- 
tions based  on  those  governing  interstate  and 
export  trade,  which  for  more  than  30  years  have 
been  both  effective  and  thorough.  But  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  local  regulations  depends  on 
whether  they  receive  proper  and  capable  en- 
forcement. 

DO  NOT  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  all  meat  and  meat  foods  are  Government  in- 


spected. Not  long  ago  one  of  our  readers 
wrote  to  us:  "My  dinner  partner  last  evening 
happened  to  be  a  sausage  maker.  He  told  me 
that  of  some  40  sausage-making  plants  in  my 
city  only  3  were  Government  inspected;  that 
even  the  local  sausage  plants  of  some  of 
the  large  packers  were  not  Government  in- 
spected. This  was  certainly  a  revelation  to 
me,  and  afterward  I  found  that  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  as  much  astonished  as  I." 
This  reader's  city  is  not  an  isolated  example 
but  represents  a  typical  situation. 


DO  NOT  assume  that  your  city 
has  some  system  of  meat  inspection. 
If  you  find  it  has  one,  do  not  even  then 
assume  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  job. 
Investigate  conditions.  If  you  find 
that  there  are  no  regulations  on  meats 
sold  in  your  municipality  or  that  the 
standards  of  local  inspection  are  lax, 
you  as  a  citizen  have  an  obligation  to 
insist  that  something  be  done  about 
it. 

FOR  46  YEARS  the  Government 
has  recognized  the  importance  of 
strict  inspection  of  meats  prepared 
for  the  consumer.  Initial  agitation 
for  Federal  inspection  was  for  com- 
mercial rather  than  hygienic  reasons. 
American  packers  and  livestock  farmers 
wishing  to  sell  to  foreign  countries 
discovered  that  their  products  were 
not  acceptable  unless  they  were  cer- 
tified as  to  their  wholesomeness . 


FIRST  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed  in  1890.  It  made 
no  effective  provision  for  meat  sold  in  this 
country.  The  following  year  Congress  passed 
a  new  bill,  wider  in  scope.  In  1895,  further 
legislation  regulated  the  disposal  of  diseased 
livestock  and  contaminated  meat .  Inspection  soon 
proved  to  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  meat  in-  | 
dustry,  which  rapidly  expanded  its  markets,  but^ 
to  public  welfare  as  well. 

CONSUMERS  in  1906  appreciated  what 
the  Government  was  doing  but  clamored  for  a 
more  thorough  inspection.  Strong  public  feel- 
ing, developed  from  many  sources,  was  trans- 
lated the  same  year  into  a  strict  law  known  as 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  whiclj  with  amendments 
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Posters  in  several  languages,  provided  by  the  Government's 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  the  meat  industry  for  distribution 
in  packages  or  in  shop,  caution  consumers  to  cook  pork 

thoroughly. 


is  still  in  force.  Hygienic  buildings  and  sani- 
tary methods  received  special  emphasis. 

TODAY,  the  Federal  meat  service  of 
the  United  States,  both  in  the  scope  of  its  in- 
spection and  the  integrity  with  which  inspection 
^  is  done,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

PURPOSE  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  is:  "(a)  to  detect  and  destroy  diseased 
and  unfit  meat,  (b)  to  require  that  the  prepara- 
tion and  handling  of  food  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  meat  be  conducted  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 


manner,  (c)  to  prevent  the  use  in  meat  foods  of 
harmful  substances,  (d)  to  require  the  applica- 
tion of  the  marks  of  inspection  to  inspected 
products,  and  (e)  to  prevent  false  and  deceptive 
labeling  or  marking  or  misleading  statements  in 
connection  with  meat  foods  forwarded  from  in- 
spected establishments." 

THIS  SERVICE  to  the  consumer  is  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Enforcement  of  inspection  laws  rests  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  its  administration 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  which  has  as 
one  of  its  12  scientific  branches,  the  Meat  In- 
spection Division  employing  from  2,400  to  2,500 
people,  who  are  appointed  through  Civil  Service. 

BEFORE  Federal  inspection  is  granted 
at  a  packing  house,  its  building  plans  must  be 
approved  by  a  Government  expert  to  see  that 
they  measure  up  to  sanitary  regulations.  All 
plants  must  have  separate  departments  for  the 
handling  of  edible  and  inedible  products.  Ade- 
quate natural  and  artificial  light,  good  drain- 
age, hot  water,  facilities  for  washing  arms  and 
hands  and  for  disinfecting  knives,  means  for 
exterminating  vermin,  are  some  of  the  essential 
requirements . 

AFTER  an  establishment  measures  up  to 
all  qualifications  it  is  granted  inspection  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  many  Federal 
inspectors  as  necessary  are  sent  to  supervise 
meat  preparation.  These  men  receive  no  remun- 
eration from  the  packing  house  where  they  do 
their  work.  They  are  public  servants  directly 
responsible  to  the  Government.  Their  decision 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  a  side  of  beef  is 
based  on  scientific  facts. 

TWO  TYPES  of  inspectors  work  in  pack- 
ing plants:  Veterinarians  who  have  a  degree 
from  an  accredited  veterinary  college,  and  lay 
inspectors  who  have  had  adequate  schooling  and 
practical  experience  in  handling  livestock  and 
meat.  Their  work  is  hard  and  its  requirements 
and  dangers  are  many-sided.  The  meat  inspector 
must  have  irreproachable  integrity  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  meat  industry.  He  must  also  be 
able  to  withstand  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the 
packing  house  and  the  hazards  of  constant  con- 
tact both  with  disease  and  with  the  tools  of  the 
trade . 
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All  ingredients  as  well  as  each  step  in  preparing  sausage  are  given  sanitary 
inspection  before  the  Federal  stamp  can  go  on  the  finished  product. 


Meat  which  is  processed  is  inspected  several  times.    To  win  the  round  stamp 
both  methods  of  curing  ham  and  the  finished  product  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


EVERY  POUND  of  Federally  stamped  meat, 
before  it  reaches  the  shipping  room,  gets  an 
0.  K.  not  once  but  several  times.  First  inspec- 
tion is  on  live  animals.  Animals  obviously 
suffering  from  a  serious  ailment  are  marked  "U. 
S.  Condemned"  and  are  destroyed  at  once.  Those 
about  which  there  is  uncertainty  are  tagged 
"U.  S.  Suspect",  are  segregated  from  the  healthy 
animals,  and  are  held  for  further  observation 
or  separate  slaughter. 

SECOND  INSPECTION,  known  as  post-mor- 
tem inspection,  takes  place  in  the  slaughtering 
room.  A  Federal  inspector  is  on  the  spot  as 
every  animal  is  killed  and  dressed.  As  soon  as 
it  is  killed  and  eviscerated,  he  examines  the 
vital  organs,  such  as  the  lungs  and  liver  to  see 
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that  they  are  healthy,  and  cuts  deep 
into  various  muscles  to  make  sure  they 
are  free  from  cysts  producing  tape- 
worm. He  carefully  examines  the 
glands  and  goes  over  the  entire  car- 
cass. If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its 
wholesomeness ,  the  inspector  marks  it 
"U.  S.  Retained",  and  holds  it  for  a 
later  and  more  exact  investigation  in 
which  he  will  decide  whether  to  con- 
demn all  or  only  part  of  it. 

NO  DANGER  that  condemned 
meat  will  be  sold  as  food  from  any  es- 
tablishment under  supervision  of  the 
Government  need  worry  consumers.  The 
Federal  man  keeps  all  unhealthy  car- 
casses and  parts  under  lock  and  key 
until  the  packing  house  destroys  them 
for  all  food  purposes .  Sometimes  they 
are  reduced  to  ashes  by  incineration. 
Sometimes  with  the  help  of  denatur- 
ants  they  are  made  into  nonfood  prod- 
ucts like  soap  and  fertilizer.  The 
number  of  animals  which  were  "passed" 
in  the  fiscal  year  1936  was  61,758,370; 
the  number  condemned,  212,104. 


DAILY  ACCOUNTS— and  careful 
ones — are  kept  in  all  plants  where 
animals  are  slaughtered .  These  records 
are  a  great  help  to  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  which  is  constantly 
working  to  control  and  eradicate  ani- 
mal diseases.  More  than  40  diseases 
are  on  record  as  cases  for  condemna- 
tion. Tuberculosis  in  cattle  and 
swine,  and  hog  cholera  are  the  most  frequent,  but 
tuberculosis  in  particular  is  much  less  preva- 
lent than  it  used  to  be.  Credit  for  this  im- 
provement goes  to  the  campaign  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  the  individual  States  against 
the  disease. 

ONE  DANGER  from  which  Federal  inspec- 
tion does  not  completely  protect  consumers  is 
the  possible  presence  of  trichinae  in  some  fresh 
pork.  These  tiny  parasites  thrive  just  as  well 
in  human  muscles  as  in  those  of  hogs,  and  can 
cause  a  most  distressing  and  dangerous  disease 
called  trichinosis.  Some  countries  where  much 
pork  is  eaten  raw  require  that  imported  pork 
must  first  be  processed  to  kill  the  trichinae. 
For  that  reason  much  of  our  exported  pork  is  first 
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In  Maynard,  Mass.,  where  900  out  of  1,500  families  belong  to  cooperative  societies, 

cooperators  are  doing  business  in  many  lines. 


0 TYPICAL  New  England  mill  town,  Maynard  looks 
as  you  drive  through  the  outskirts.  But 
arriving  at  the  intersection  leading  to  its 
heart  you  get  a  sudden  new  impression.  For  on 
the  corner  stands  a  modern  little  shop  that  would 


be  quite  as  much  at  home  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  letters  on  its  shining  face 
spell  "UNITED  CO-OP  SOCIETY."  Next  door  a  smart 
filling  station  blazons  the  co-op  emblem  just  as 
brightly. 
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TURNING  into  the  main  street  we  drive 
only  a  block  or  two  before  we  meet  cooperation 
in  concrete  form  again.  This  time  we  see  above 
the  doors  of  one  of  the  biggest  stores  "UNITED 
COOPERATIVE  SOCIETY  OF  MAYNARD."  In  that  store 
consumers  can  buy  meats,  groceries,  vegetables, 
bakery  products,   furniture,   and  paints. 

A  TOUR  through  the  rest  of  Maynard 
crosses  the  trail  of  other  evidences  of  cooper- 
ation. One  co-op  truck  delivers  milk,  another 
ice.  We  follow  a  third  to  home  base  and  find 
the  large  railroad  sideyard  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  co-op  fuel  and  oil  business. 

WE  COULD  of  course  go  back  to  the 
main  store  and  get  our  information  direct  from 
the  cooperative  office.  The  manager  would  give 
us  dates  and  figures  that  mark  off  Maynard  co-op 
history.  But  this  is  a  visit  to  see  cooperators 
in  action.  The  story  we  want  is  from  the  people 
who  like  or  dislike,  belong  to  or  stay  out  of, 
use  or  object  to,  the  Maynard  co-op.  We  can 
check  up  on  dates  and  figures  later.  So  now  we 
look  for  a  place  to  stay. 

IMYNARD  is  not  a  tourist  town.  It 
has  no  camps  nor  cottages  nor  swank  hotels  to 
lure  the  casual  motorist.  It  is  a  town  going 
about  its  own  business.  Its  woolen  mill  stands 
massive  on  the  banks  of  the  little  Assabet  River 
rippling  through  the  business  district.  Up  and 
down,  from  thousands  of  employees  in  the  war 
years  to  hundreds  in  the  depression,  employment 
at  the  mill  is  the  backbone  of  the  town's  eco- 
nomic life.  Accommodations  are  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  mill  employees,  not  tourists.  We  ask 
around  and  learn  the  name  of  a  mill  family  who 
might  take  us  in,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  hill  to  find  our  host.  The  pretty  young 
daughter  does  the  honors,  which  is  our  luck  for 
the  mother  and  father  of  this  house  speak  little 
but  their  native  Finnish.  The  room  they  provide 
is  spick  and  span,  the  yellow  woodwork  shining 
with — we  learn  later — cooperative  varnish. 

DRINKING  afternoon  coffee  in  the  kitch- 
en we  talk  about  cooperation.  Yes,  of  course  they 
are  cooperators:  have  been  since  the  beginning 
in  1907.  Why,  the  daughter  works  in  the  soda 
fountain  of  the  "branch"  store,  which  is  the 
modern  shop  that  introduced  us  to  Maynard  co- 
operation.    The    coffee    v/e    are    drinking  came 


from  the  co-op  store.  The  cream  in  it  was  de- 
livered by  a  co-op  milk  truck.  The  delicious 
coffee  cake  was  baked  in  the  co-op's  own  bakery. 
The  coal  for  the  kitchen  range  and  the  furnace, 
and  the  oil  for  summer  cooking  and  the  water 
heater,  the  ice  in  the  refrigerator,  the  seeds 
and  fertilizer  used  in  the  backyard  garden,  are 
all  cooperative  purchases.  This  year  the  house 
was  dressed  in  a  slick  coat  of  white  paint  bought 
at  the  co-op.  If  they  had  a  car,  all  its  fueling 
would  be  done  at  the  co-op  gas  station. 

A  COFFEE  can  on  the  clock  shelf  holds 
a  growing  accumulation  of  pink  slips  which  stand 
for  money  spent  at  the  co-op  stores.  At  the 
year's  end  these  stubs  will  go  back  to  the  co-op 
office  and  be  totaled  up.  A  certain  percentage 
of  the  year's  total  purchase  figure,  how  much 
depending  on  the  decision  of  the  co-op  member- 
ship, will  come  back  home  in  the  form  of  a  divi- 
dend check.  Last  year  the  check  was  for  $32, 
which  was  a  4  percent  dividend  on  the  $800  this 
family  of  three  spent  on  food  and  the  other  needs 
the  co-op  had  supplied. 

ONE  FAMILY  does  not  make  a  town.  So 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Maynard  we  go,  pay- 
ing calls.  We  claim  only  the  quest  of  an  in- 
quiring reporter,  not  a  thorough  economic  survey 
of  all  consumers  in  Maynard.  But  this  report 
does  represent  forays  into  every  type  of  street, 
calls  at  every  type  of  home.  In  an  attempt  to 
strike  the  lowest  and  the  highest  income  groups, 
we  looked  for  slums  and  for  houses  of  the  rich. 
Neither  seemed  to  exist  in  Maynard.  We  saw  no 
hovels,  and  only  one  home  with  a  garage  meant  for 
more  than  one  car.  There  is  a  country  club  but 
its  dues  are  modest  and  its  membership  is  not 
drawn  from  one  wealthy  group. 

BEHIND  the  first  doorbell  we  ring,  we 
find  a  cooperator.  She  is  a  non-Finnish  house- 
wife, has  never  been  connected  with  the  mill,  is 
a  member  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Club  organized 
by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst.  "I 
started  buying  at  the  co-op",  she  said,  "because 
they  kept  their  vegetables  nice  and  fresh. 
They  were  first  in  town  to  use  that  apparatus 
that  keeps  spraying  clouds  of  fine  vapor  over 
the  vegetables.  That's  what  started  me  buying 
there.  I  found  everything  else  was  good,  too, 
so  I  kept  on . " 
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The  coal  and  fuel  oil  headquarters 
boasts  its  own  trestle  track  to  receive 
shipments. 


The  cooperative's  main  building  houses  store, 
pasteurization    plant,    bakery,  warehouse, 
and  office. 


The  new  '"branch"  does  business  in  food 
and  serves  besides  as  social  center  for  the 
town. 


MEMBERS  OF  the  next  family  were  out- 
c:-towners,  just  arrived.  "We  haven't  had  time 
tz  do  much  buying  yet",  they  said,  "but  we've 
heard  a  lot,  read  in  the  Boston  papers,  and  so 
cr.,  about  the  new  branch  store.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  pretty  proud  of  it  so  I  suppose  we'll  buy 
there  some." 

NEXT  DOOR  they  had  praise  for  the  de- 
pendable freshness  of  the  co-op's  butter  and 
eggs,  though  they  had  friends  in  the  coal  and 
nilk  business  and  patronized  them.  "The  bakery 
was  the  first  attraction  for  me",  said  the  house- 
wife down  the  block.  "No  baked  goods  in  town 
can  compare  with  the  co-op ' s . " 

A  CHILLY  reception  met  us  at  one 
hDuSe.  The  man  of  the  family  lounging  on  the 
front  porch  said,  "I  don't  get  a  nickel's  worth 
cf  business  from  Finns .  I  don't  want  to  give  any- 
body anything  when  they  don't  give  me  anything. 
I  give  my  business  to  the  people  who  deal  with 
me."  While  we  were  talking  his  wife  came  out 
to  call  their  small  son  to  lunch.  "I  guess  you'd 
tetter  do  the  talking",  her  husband  said  to  her. 
"You  do  all  the  buying.  Do  you  get  anything  at 
the  co-op?"  Her  smile  was  warm  and  immediate. 
''Why  sure",  she  said.  "I  couldn't  get  along 
without  my  bakery  stuff  from  the  co-op.  And  I 
buy  eggs  and  butter  and  sometimes  meat  there  too. 
Cnce  in  a  while  other  things.  But  the  young  man 
across  the  street  is  the  manager  of  the  A  &  P  so 
vrs  do  most  of  our  buying  there." 

ONE  OTHER  household  gave  us  a  sour 
greeting.  The  thin,  bedraggled  woman  who  an- 
swered our  knock  shook  her  head  bitterly.  "Not 
or.  your  life",  she  said.  "My  husband  used  to  be 
ir.  business  here,  and  we  wouldn't  think  of  trad- 


ing with  the  Finns.  We  give  our  business  to 
the  people  who  gave  it  to  us."  This  was  one  of 
the  two  families  of  those  interviewed  v/ho  re- 
ported making  no  regular  purchases  at  the  co-op. 

A  MOTHER  in  a  mill  family  said  she 
started  buying  at  the  cooperative  because  they 
were  the  first  in  Maynard  to  pasteurize  milk. 
"I  wanted  what  was  healthy  for  the  children", 
she  said.  "Since  then  I've  bought  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  need  from  the  co-op.  But  I  buy  at  the 
corner  store  too.  I  think  it's  our  duty  to 
support  the  little  man." 

"I  LIKE  the  Finns",  said  a  hearty  red- 
cheeked  mother  of  a  large  family  of  strictly 
pioneer— Yankee  stock.  "I  used  to  work  in  the 
mill.  I  always  used  to  sit  dovm  and  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  in  the  afternoon  with  the  other  workers. 
And  they  started  me  off  on  this  business  of  join- 
ing the  co-op.  Since  then  I've  liked  doing  my 
business  there.  I  know  the  boys  in  the  store 
and  when  I  call  up  they  always  send  me  just  what 
I  want." 

ANOTHER  NON-FINNISH  family  found  co- 
operative buying  satisfactory  because  they  could 
telephone  the  food  order  with  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  the  meat  and  groceries  without  taking 
time  to  shop  for  each  item.  Dependable  quality 
not  only  in  meat  and  bakery  products  but  in  such 
items  as  coal  had  kept  them  buying  all  they  could 
cooperatively  for  more  than  20  years. 

MEAT  QUALITY  was  mentioned  more  than 
any  other  merchandise  lure  to  first  purchases. 
Three  old  ladies,  born  of  a  family  of  first  set- 
tlers in  the  gracious  old  house  in  which  they 
still  lived.,  s^.id  they  were  "great  meat-eaters." 
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They  had  always  shopped  the  whole  town  for  the 
best  cuts  of  meat.  Trying  the  co-op  meat  they 
had  stopped  shopping  around.  They  added  other 
things  to  their  marketing  list  and  found, them 
just  as  satisfactory.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules,  their  first  $5  of  patronage  dividends 
went  toward  the  purchase  of  one  share  of  stock 
which  made  them  full-fledged  members  of  the 
cooperative.  After  that,  they  turned  their  div- 
idends into  more  stock.  They  now  own  eight 
shares  on  which  they  get  the  annual  5  percent 
interest  paid  on  stock,  apart  from  the  percentage 
received  on  total  purchases. 

CO-OP  PURCHASERS  interviewed  fell  into 
two  categories:  Those  whose  original  interest 
was  primarily  in  the  idea  and  ideals  of  coopera- 
tion; and  those  who  bought  because  they  liked  the 
merchandise  the  co-op  had  to  offer. 

THIS  LINE  of  demarcation  in  approach 
to  cooperative  buying  tended  to  place  the  Finn- 
ish and  non-Finnish  members  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fence.  All  the  Finnish  members  spoke  first 
of  cooperation  as  a  traditional  philosophy  for 
solving  social  and  economic  problems.  They  had 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  old  country  and 
transplanted  it  to  Maynard  where  they  repre- 
sented the  major  bloc  of  workers  in  the  woolen 
mill. 

SOME  NON-FINNISH  cooperators  belonged 
in  the  same  group.  One  Yorkshireman  who  worked 
as  a  weaver  in  the  mill  described  through  pungent 
pipe  smoke  what  his  dividend  check  meant  to  him. 
Its  value  was  less  as  cash  than  as  a  symbol  repre- 
senting the  principles  developed  by  other  weavers 
in  the  little  town  of  Rochdale  in  his  own  England 
half  a  century  ago.  He  talked  of  the  importance 
of  these  principles:  Membership  open  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  politics;  democratic  con- 
trol by  the  majority  of  the  membership,  with  one 
vote  to  each  member  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  held;  fixed  interest  paid  on 
shares,  and  profits  returned  to  members  not  as 
investors  but  as  purchasers;  and  the  need  for  lay- 
ing aside  a  certain  amount  of  the  profits  each  year 
for  an  "education"  fund  to  teach  the  principles  of 
cooperation  to  a  steadily  expanding  audience. 
But  to  most  non-Finnish  cooperators  the  patronage 
dividend  had  none  of  these  implications .  It  meant 
merely  a  pleasant  if  unimportant  windfall  once  a 
year . 


MOST  PEOPLE  who  did  little  if  any  of 
their  buying  at  the  cooperative  store  gave  rea- 
sons that  followed  certain  typical  patterns. 
One  was  the  feeling  that  the  cooperative,  be- 
cause it  had  been  organized  by  a  group  of  one 
nationality,  represented  "clannishness"  in  the 
community.  Another  reason  was  that  consumers 
who  were  in  business  themselves  in  the  town  must 
distribute  their  trade  proportionately  among  the 
merchants  who  dealt  with  them,  must  not  be  par- 
tial to  any  one  store  because  they  liked  trading 
there.  Others  felt  that  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple was  a  good  one,  but  that  they  must  also  on 
principle  support  the  "little  man",  the  neigh- 
borhood grocer.  Some  housewives  operated  en 
several  conflicting  motives.  One  motive  they 
could  not  overlook  was  that  of  getting  the  utmost 
value  for  their  families  for  the  money  they  spent. 
In  this  attempt  they  often  bought  at  chain  stores 
though  they  felt  that  their  loyalty  belonged  to 
local  enterprise.  They  felt  too  that  they  should 
support  a  worthy  movement  such  as  the  cooperative 
represented.  The  result  was  a  division  of  trade 
among  all  types  of  business.  Some  expressed  the 
feeling  that  the  cooperative  would  be  all  right  if 
it  would  stick  to  a  few  lines,  but  it  was  "too 
greedy"  when  it  expanded  into  new  fields. 

ROUNDING  out  the  inquiry  we  looked 
for  opinion  from  such  bodies  as  banks  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  The  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  coop- 
erative. The  position  taken  by  local  bankers 
was  that  any  organization  turning  $17,000  of  its 
profits  back  into  the  channels  of  local  commerce 
in  a  year  instead  of  sending  it  to  outside  inter- 
ests does  a  good  job  for  the  town. 

MEANWHILE  we  were  accumulating  first- 
hand impressions  of  cooperative  shopping.  The 
branch  store's  soda  fountain  was  conceded  by 
the  town  to  be  the  best  place  to  eat.  As  slickly 
modern  inside  as  outside,  it  is  comfortable, 
hospitable,  well  operated.  Places  behind  the 
counter  are  at  a  premium,  not  because  of  the  wages 
involved,  but  because — far  from  placing  stigma 
on  the  waitress — the  job  carries  certain  social 
privileges  with  it.  In  the  evening,  particu- 
larly during  week  ends,  the  soda  fountain  becomes 
the  community  gathering  place  .  The  girls,  chosen 
from  the  families  of  cooperators  apparently  on 
the  basis  of  beauty,  health,  and  charm,  are 
actually    hostesses — if    hard-working    ones — to 
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Maynard's  "younger  set.  Daytimes  their  customers 
are  varied.  To  one  old  lady  they  may  talk  in 
Finnish  while  they  serve  an  ice  cream  cone  to  a 
member  of  the  entirely  Americanized  youngest 
generation.  Every  child,  no  matter  how  small 
his  purchase,  invariably  remembers  to  wait  for 
his  pink  receipt  and  clutches  it  in  a  purposeful 
hand  as  he  heads  for  home  and  the  coffee  can  on 
the  kitchen  shelf. 

HOSPITALITY  next  door  at  the  gas  sta- 
tion made  feeding  the  car  a  pleasure,  and  buying 


The  food  department  of  the  main  store  grew  so  popular  with  shoppers  that  a 
branch  store  was  built  to  ease  the  congestion. 

a  new  tire  less  painful  than  usual.  Guaranteed 
"CO-OP"  tires  are  sold  there,  along  with  adver- 
tised brands.  Around  the  corner,  the  main  build- 
ing owned  by  the  cooperative  houses  the  big  store, 
the  pasteurization  plant,  bakery,  offices,  and 
meeting  rooms  where  during  the  war  300  people  a 
day  were  fed  in  an  emergency  cooperative  res- 
taurant . 

THEORETICAL  IDEALS  of  cooperation 
meant  so  much  to  some  of  the  most  active  cooper- 
ators  that  it  was  hard  to  cut  through  their  rain- 
bow generalities  about  the  goals  of  the  movement 
to  get  the  facts  about  this  particular  part  of  it. 
And  the  manager  of  the  cooperative,  whose  feet 
were  definitely  on  the  ground  of  merchandising 
shrewdness,  was  so  busy  with  these  facts  that  he  tors. 


had  little  time  to  talk  about  them.  But  when  a 
lull  came  we  got  the  story  as  told  in  the  co-op's 
records . 

HISTORY  of  Maynard  cooperation  goes 
back  30  years  to  the  day  when  a  few  millworkers 
put  $1,600  together  and  sold  themselves  goods 
amounting  to  somewhat  less  than  $40,000  the  first 
year.  Until  1917  the  total  sales  never  hit  six 
figures.     In  1935  they  had  come  up  to  $392,719. 

FIRST  BUSINESS  was  in  groceries.  In 
1912  the  co-op  bought  its  present  main 
building.  Tv/o  years  later  the  bakery 
started  operating.  The  milk  co-op, 
which  was  then  a  separate  organization, 
started  that  same  year  to  pasteurize 
its  milk,  and  in  1917  joined  the  mother 
organization.  I  n  1 9 2 3  t h e c o-op 
started  selling  coal,  and  the  sales 
during  1923  and  1924  were  good  enough 
to  justify  the  investment  of  $14,  000  in 
land  and  trestle  track  to  bring  coal 
direct  by  rail  to  their  own  yard.  The 
restaurant  filled  a  vital  need  during 
the  booming  war  period  of  the  mill  town, 
running  from  1916  to  1920.  In  1920, 
fertilizer,  seeds,  and  grain  for  farm- 
ers were  added  to  the  stock.  Paints 
joined  the  procession  in  1926.  The 
first  branch  store  was  opened  the  same 
year,  a  soda  fountain  forerunner  to  the 
present  fountain-and-food-store  com- 
bination. Fuel  oil  and  range  oil  came 
in  1930,  and  in  1933  the  gas  station 
went  into  operation.  The  new  branch 
store  was  opened  in  April  1936 .  Special 
arrangements  permit  consumers  to  buy 
standard  furniture  and  electrical  equipment  at 
advantageous  prices. 

DEPRESSION  did  not  skip  the  Maynard 
co-op  but  its  effects  were  not  devastating  and 
recovery  was  quick  and  sharp.  Milk  sales  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1936  were  almost  a  third 
bigger  than  the  low  half  year  ending  December 
1933.  Bakery  sales  were  up  more  than  two-thirds 
in  the  same  time,  and  total  sales  taken  all  to- 
gether showed  about  the  same  increase.  More  than 
three  times  as  much  oil  and  ice  were  sold  in 
the  first  half  of  1936  as  in  the  last  half  of  1933. 
The  gas  station  had  multiplied  its  sales  by  nine 
in  2  years  of  business. 


MILK  is  bought  from  farmer-coopera- 
Frequently    little    cash    goes    into  the 


exchange  as  milk  sales  cancel  out  farm  purchases. 
According  to  the  co-op's  figures,  it  pays  higher 
rates  for  milk  than  the  farmers  can  get  from  any 
other  buyer. in  the  area.  Figured  by  the  quart, 
the  price  to  the  farmer  ranges  between  6  and 
7  cents.  Through  the  first  half  of  1935 
the  co-op  scld  its  milk  at  12  cents  a  quart  and 
made  a  healthy  net  profit.  The  price  set  by  the 
Massachusetts  Milk  Control  Board  was  13  cents. 
The  co-op  showed  evidence  that  it  could  supply 
milk  to  consumers  at  the  lower  price  while  paying 
an  unusually  high  price  to  the  farmer  and  still 
show  an  adequate  profit,  but  their  protest  was 
overruled  and  their  delivered  price  had  to  be 
boosted  tc  the  13-cent  level. 

COmON  OBJECTIONS  to  cooperation  in 
Maynard,  though  still  repeated  by  many  people 
in  the  tovrn,  are  tending  to  fade.  The  co-op 
has  been  answering  the  charge  of  "clannishness" 
with  drives  to  broaden  its  membership  among  the 
non-Finnish  part  of  the  population.  The  result 
is  that  from  a  beginning  which  was  entirely 
Finnish  the  last  figures  showed  that  of  the  total 
membership  of  almost  a  thousand,  more  than  half 
were  not  of  Finnish  extraction.  True,  the  Finn- 
ish membership  is  still  the  most  active  part  but 
they  are  working  tc  draw  the  others  into  more 
active  status.  They  spend  5  percent  of  the 
profits  on  "education"  and  this  has  its  effect 
in  making  I.Iaynard  understand  cooperation  as 
part  of  itself  and  not  an  alien  body. 

212  NEW  IvIEI-IBERS  in  1935  brought  the 
total  membership  up  to  975  by  the  year's  end. 
Figuring  the  tovrn '  s  7,000  population  as  1,500 
families,  the  co-op  was  then  represented  in 
almost  two— thirds  of  them.  Of  the  new  members 
who  came  into  the  co-op  in  1935,  170  bought  their 
shares  with  accumulated  rebates  and  the  other  42 
paid  cash  outright. 

PLANS  for  the  future  include  many 
educational  enterprises.  One  is  a  junior  sum- 
mer camp  vrhere  the  youth  of  the  area  may  learn 
about  cooperation  while  enjoying  sport  and  rec- 
reation. A  nev,'  pasteurization  plant,  housed  in 
a  better-equipped,  expanded  building  is  on  the 
cards.  The  affiliated  Women's  Cooperative  Guild 
boasts  of  selling  almost  the  quota  of  shares 
required  to  start  a  cooperative  beauty  parlor. 

QUALITY  GRADES  are  promised  more  study 
in  the  future.     The  manager  up  to  now  has  not 


given  special  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  offering  consumers  grade-labeled  merchan- 
dise. The  goods  on  the  shelves  are  not  notice- 
ably different  from  the  range  of  food  products 
sold  in  other  stores,  except  for  an  occasional 
"Co-Op"  label  on  such  items  as  salt,  coffee, 
preserves,  rice  and  other  cereals,  and  flour. 
With  the  extension  of  cooperative  wholesaling 
into  nearer  areas,  it  is  expected  that  more 
goods  will  be  bought  according  to  definite 
quality  specifications  and  sold  under  Co-Op 
labels. 

CONSUMERS'  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS 

[Concluded  from  page  2] 

PRESSURE  from  both  ends — on  the  un- 
justifiable margin  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  by  consumer  representatives;  on  the 
rapidly  falling  farm  price,  from  AAA — brought 
this  change:  On  February  1,  consumers  paid  for  a 
dozen  white  eggs  in  New  York  8  cents  less  than  they 
had  paid  on  January  11,  and  the  drop  in  the  price 
farmers  received  was  definitely  slowed  down. 

THER  consumer  gains,  immediately,  come  from 
this  large  purchase  of  eggs.  Thousands  of 
families  left  destitute  by  January  and  February 
floods  will  get  some  of  these  eggs.  By  the  end 
of  January  plans  were  made  to  ship  between  30  and 
50  carloads  of  eggs  to  flood  areas  for  such  dis- 
tribution. Eggs  not  needed  in  this  area  will 
reach  needy  families  in  other  sections  of  the 
country . 

MERGENCIES  such  as  this  show  how  such  con- 
sumer agencies  as  the  Consumers  '  Service  Divi- 
sion of  New  York's  Department  of  Markets  can  be 
useful .  Five  times  a  week  the  deputy  commissioner 
of  that  department,  who  also  heads  the  consumer 
office,  goes  on  the  air  in  a  city-wide  radio 
hook-up  to  tell  consumers  the  facts  about  prices 
and  supplies  of  foods.  (See  our  feature  story  in 
the  CONSmERS'  GUIDE,  Oct.  29,  1S34.  )  When  the 
prices  which  consumers  were  being  asked  to  pay 
failed  to  respond  to  the  downward  pressure  on 
vrholesale  and  farm  prices.  Deputy  Commissioner 
Gannon  pointed  to  the  unjustifiable  spread. 
Housewives  became  conscious  of  this  unfair  price 
situation.  Dealers  became  aware  of  consumers' 
challenge,  and  their  knowledge  of  it  undoubtedly 
had  something  to  do  with  the  dramatic  drop  in 
retail  prices. 


Turkey  farmers  proudly  exhibiting  their  birds  to  judges 
selecting  prize  winners  at  the  Northeastern  States  Poultry 
Show  recently  held  in  New  York  City. 


URKEY  is  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  usual 
these  days.  This  year's  crop,  estimated  at 
20  million  turkeys,  is  5  million  more  than  last 
year's  supply.  During  the  first  3  weeks  in 
January  live  turkey  in  New  York  was  wholesaling 
at  from  4  to  7  cents  a  pound  below  prices  a  year 
ago.  Fresh  killed  turkeys  were  selling  at  whole- 
sale from  5  to  7  cents  under  last  year. 

MAJORITY  of  turkeys  you  buy  these  next 
few  months~will  be  cold-storage  birds.  As  a  rule 
fine  stock  is  kept  for  this  purpose.  Contrary 
to  a  too  persistent  superstition  that  cold  stor- 
age takes  something  from  the  quality  of  the  bird, 
experts  say  that  freezing  does  not  detract  from 
the  tender  quality  of  poultry. 

MUCH  of  the  turkey  supply  during  the 
next  months  will  be  Government  graded.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year,  10  percent  of  the  total 
marketed  turkey  crop  was  U.   S.  graded. 

U.  S.  GRADED  turkeys  are  sometimes 
individually  tagged.  More  often  the  box  con- 
taining several  birds  is  stamped  with  the  grade. 

FOUR  GRADES  of  U.  S.  dressed  turkeys  are  : 
U.  S.  Special  or  U.  S.  Grade  AA 
^  U.  S.  Prime  or  U.  S.  Grade  A 

U.  S.  Choice  or  U.  S.  Grade  B 
U.  S.  Commercial  or  U.  S.  Grade  C 

NO  BIRD  that  is  badly  bruised  so  as  to 
make  an  appreciable  part  of  the  carcass  inedible 
and  no  emaciated  birds  can  measure  up  to  the 
U.  S.  standards  for  turkey.  The  difference  in 
grades  AA,  A,  B,  C,  depends  largely  on  the  degree 


"fur key  for 
////-festive  Fare 

Large  turkey  supplies  this  year  make  pos- 
sible spreading  this  holiday  treat  into  ordi- 
nary days  and  bring  prices  within  range  of 
more  moderate  purses. 

of  fat  over  the  entire  carcass,  and  the  flesh 
covering  the  breast,  thighs,  and  back  of  the 
turkey  and  the  care  with  which  the  bird  has  been 
bled  and  dressed. 

IF  YOU  buy  a  Government  tagged  turkey, 
the  tag  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  "Young"  or 
"Old."  Turkeys  are  classified  as  "Young  Hens" 
and  "Young  Toms",  which  are  female  and  male  birds 
usually  less  than  1  year  old,  soft-meated  v/ith 
a  flexible  breast  bofie.  Old  Hens  and  Old  Toms 
are  turkeys  more  than  a  year  old  with  toughened 
flesh  and  hardened  breast  bone. 

METHODS  of  plucking  and  packing,  too, 
are  specified  in  Government  grading  regulations. 
U.  S.  Special  and  U.  S.  Prime  birds  can  be  semi- 
scalded  before  being  plucked  or  can  be  dry- 
plucked.  They  must  be  dry-packed.  Birds  that 
have  been  scalded  at  a  temperature  of  170  to 
180°  F.  and  which  are  packed  in  ice  may  pass  as 
U.  S.  B  and  U.  S.  C  grades. 

BE  SURE  when  you  select  your  turkey 
that  you  know  whether  you  are  buying  a  young  or 
old  bird  because  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
way  you  cook  it.  About  3  hours  are  required  for 
a  young  10  to  12  pound  turkey,  and  about  4i  for  a 
15  pound  turkey  that  is  a  year  or  so  old. 

IF  YOU  BUY  a  bird  that  is  carefully 
dressed  you  will  only  have  to  wipe  out  the  body 
cavity  with  a  soft  damp  cloth.  As  a  sanitary 
precaution  scrub  the  outside  with  a  wet  cloth 
and  a  little  soap,  or  soda,  or  corn  meal. 

DO  NOT  let  your  turkey  soak  in  water. 
If  you  do  it  will  lose  flavor  and  food  value. 
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Maple-sirup  makers  must  be 
able  to  recognize  the  right 
moment  for  gatbering  tbeir  sap. 
If  the  spring  is  too  far  advanced, 
tbeir  sirup  will  bave  wbat  maple 
connoisseurs  call  a  "buddy" 
flavor. 


Northernmost  of  America's  regional  sirups, 
along  with  our  most  universal  sweet,  round 
out  the  guide  to  different  types  and  uses  of 
our  major  sweetenings. 


Consumers  can  sometimes  find  Government-graded  honey 
on  the  market.    United  States  grades  have  been  issued  for 
comb-section,  cut-comb,  and  extracted  honey. 


]APLE  SIRUP,  the  only  native  American  among  our 
iirups,  is  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree,  gathered 
and  boiled  down  by  farmers  in  early  spring.  On 
waffles  and  pancakes  it  does  its  first  duty,  but 
it  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  flavors  for  ice  creams, 
candies,  sauces,  puddings,  icings,  and  cakes. 

DIFFERENT  FARMS  yield  maple  sirup  of 
somewhat  different  taste  and  color,  varying  with 
the  kind  of  tree,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the 
method  of  making  the  sirup.  Buyers  who  visit 
maple  neighborhoods  during  sap  season  blend  the 
different  lots  in  order  to  standardize  their  com- 
modity for  the  market. 

STATES  in  the  lead  for  maple-sirup 
production,  in  cooperation  with  the  scientists 
in  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
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ton,  have  set  up 
quality  standards 
for    maple  sirup. 

>  Much  of  the  sirup 
sold  nowadays  is 
graded  and  labeled 
according  to  these 
standards . 

COLOR  is  the  main 
quality  indicator, 
the  lighter  the  sirup 
the  better  the  grade  . 
Other  factors  come 
into  consideration 
in  grading,  but  in  a 
negative  way.  If  the 
sirup  is  too  cloudy 
instead  of  clear,  it 
can't  make  the  top 
grade.  If  it  is 
"off",  has  the  "bud- 
dy" taste  that  goes  with  too  late  tapping  of 
the  trees,  it  is  disqualified  for  top  grade,  no 
matter  how  light  its  color.  People  inexperi- 
enced in  the  tradition  of  connoisseurs  of  the 
maple  country  may  object  to  the  importance  color 
gets  in  grading,  contending  that  the  darker- 
colored  sirups  have  more  flavor  than  the  light. 
But  the  experts  in  the  biggest  maple-producing 
areas  answer  that  the  mild,  delicate  flavor  of  the 
light-colored  sirup  is  the  true  maple  flavor,  the 
darker  color  with  its  stronger  flavor  coming 
actually  from  the  caramelization  that  goes  with 
too  long  or  incorrect  boiling  of  the  sap.  But 
consumers  can  choose  among  the  grades,  buying,  if 
they  like,  the  darker  sirups  at  a  lower  price. 

FANCY  is  the  top  grade  according  to  all 
generally  accepted  standards.  Next  comes  Grade 
A,  or  No.  1,  depending  on  the  labeling  practice  of 
the  State,  on  down  to  Grade  C  or  No.  3.  The 
grades  are  voluntary,  and  no  farmer  need  label 
his  sirup  with  its  grade.  But  if  he  does  put  the 
grade  on  his  label  it  is  subject  to  check  by  State 

►  authorities. 

NO  FEDERAL  standards  of  quality  have 
been  adopted  yet,  but  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  working  on  the  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  most  of  the  big  maple  States  are  in 
general  agreement  on  their  State  standards, 
which  make  use  of  a  color  scale  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  the  Department 


of  Agriculture .  Each 
year  this  Bureau 
sends  to  each  of  the 
States  these  scien- 
tifically accurate 
gages  of  color  which 
are  then  matched  by 
chemists  either  in 
the  State  bureau  of 
markets  or  the  agri- 
cultural experiment 
station  and  released 
to  the  individual 
producers  to  use  in 
grading  their  sirup. 

PURE  MAPLE  SIRUP, 
to  be  label ed  as 
such  in  interstate 
commerce,  must  be 
simply  the  product  of 
evaporation  of  maple 
sap  or  of  dissolving  of  maple  sugar  in  water,  v/ith 
the  resulting  sirup  not  over  35  percent  water  and 
weighing  no  less  than  11  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

MIXTURES  of  maple  with  sugar  sirup 
offer  no  such  clear-cut  picture  to  the  consumer. 
They  range  in  maple  content  from  a  low  of  about 
3  percent  to  a  high  of  almost  half  maple.  Some 
labels  give  the  percentage  of  maple  in  the  com- 
bination. Others  merely  say  "cane  and  maple", 
which  means  sugar  sirup — not  true  cane  sirup — 
with  enough  maple  in  it  to  give  it  a  maple  flavor. 
The  typical  sirup  sold  under  a  brand  name  contains 
from  12  to  20  percent  maple. 

THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  Administration  is 
not  empowered  in  the  law  to  set  definite  percent- 
ages of  maple  in  sirups  labeled  different  ways. 
But  some  States  have  regulations  setting  minimum 
percentages  of  maple  which  sirup  sold  in  the 
State  under  labels  mentioning  the  word  maple  must 
contain.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a  popular 
brand  of  sirup  to  be  sold  in  one  State  with  40 
percent  maple  in  it  and  in  another  State  with 
20  percent,  both  under  the  same  label  "cane  and 
maple."  Consumers  may  find  out  what  regulations, 
if  any,  control  the  maple  sirup  content  of  mix- 
tures sold  in  their  States  by  writing  to  the 
State  food  commissioner. 
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HONEY,  as  every  poetry  reader  knows, 
is  a  natural  sweet  manufactured  by  bees  from 
nectar  of  flowers  and  stored  in  the  small  waxen 
cells  of  the  honeycomb.  Composed  partly  of 
levulose,  sweetest  of  all  sugars,  honey  is  sweeter 
than  any  sirup. 

REGULATIONS  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration make  it  illegal  to  sell  as  honey 
across  State  lines  anything  but  the  pure  natural 
product  of  the  bee.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  it  used  to  be 
a  common  practice  of  food  racketeers  to  adulterate 
honey  with  in- 
vert sugar  made 
from  plain  table 
sugar.  Invert 
sugar  is  in  chem- 
ical formation 
so  like  the  sugar 
found  in  honey 
that  this  adul- 
teration is  dif- 
ficult to  de- 
tect. But  since 
the  Food  and  Drug 
Administ  ration 
has  been  on  the 
job  protecting 
the  integrity  of 
natural  foods, 
this  adultera- 
tion crops  up 
only  rarely. 
Last  year,  though,  one 
case  made  it  necessary 
for  Food  and  Drug  chem- 
ists to  prove  by  four 
separate  scientific 
tests  that  certain  honey 
seized  by  Food  and  Drug 
inspectors  was  adulter- 
ated with  invert  sugar. 

EXTRACTED  honey 
is  the  form  in  which  con- 
sumers buy  three-quar- 
ters of  their  honey.  A 
"whirler"  extracts  the 
honey  from  the  comb  in 
much  the  style  of  a  cream 
separator.  Purchasers 
of  large  quantities  buy 
extracted  honey  in  60- 


pound  cans,  barrels,  or  kegs.  Over  the  grocery 
counter  it  goes  in  glass  jars  or  small  pails. 

SECTION-COMB  honey  comes  to  market  in 
wooden  frames  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  hive.  ' 
A  recent  variation  of  section-comb  is  cut-comb 
honey,  the  comb  cut  in  fractions  and  the  honey 
allowed  to  drain  from  the  outer  cut  cells,  then 
sold  in  carton  or  paper  wrappings. 

BULK  COMB,  or  chunk  honey,  consists  of 
pieces  of  comb  with  extracted  honey  poured  over 
them.  Consumers  find  this  type  of  honey  on  the 
market  in  glass  jars  or  tin  pails. 

CRYSTALLIZED 
honey  is  honey 
that  has  taken  on 
a  solid  form  be- 
cause of  the 
crystallization 
of  one  or  more 
of  the  natural 
sugars  in  it. 
Honey  is  some- 
times prepared 
to  be  sold  as 
crystallized 
honey  by  grind- 
ing the  crystals 
that  have  granu- 
lated naturally, 
or  by  control- 
ling the  size  of 
the  crystals  in 
the  process  of  crystal- 
lization . 

WHIP  HONEY  is 
the  light,  creamy-tex- 
tured product  made  by 
whipping  granulated 
honey. 

FLAVOR  and 
color  of  honey  vary  with 
the  flower  from  which  it 
comes.     Chief  sources  of  t 
honey    in    this  country 


Researchers  at  the  Vermont  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  use 
pressure  gages  to  explore  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  in  studies  aimed 
at  solving  problems  of  the  maple- 
sirup  producer. 


I 
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Honey  flavor  va- 
ries with  tile  blos- 
som whose  nectar 
supplies  the  raw 
material,  ranging 
from  the  mild  fire- 
weed  honey  of  the 
West  to  the  pun- 
gent product  of  the 
buckwheatblossom. 


honey 


passed  in  1935.  It  requires  that  comb  honey  shall 
be  classified,  graded,  packed,  and  marked  accord- 
ing to  Federal  standards.  Several  other  States 
have  adopted  them  as  optional  standards.  Pro- 
ducers and  cooperative  associations  have  had 
certain  standards  for  years  under  which  they  have 
packed  their  honey  for  market,  but  more  and  more 
packing  of  honey  under  Federal  standards  is  going 
on  in  the  honey-producing  States. 


are  sweetclover,  white  and  alsike  clovers,  and 
alfalfa.  Honeys  of  special  characteristic  flavor 
come  from  southern  tupelo  trees,  from  orange  and 
cotton  blossoms,  from  wild  sage  in  the  California 
foothills,  from  the  Pacific  coast  star-thistle, 
from  the  tulip  tree,  from  buckwheat,  mesquite  and 
fireweed.  The  strongest  flavor  and  darkest  color 
comes  from  cultivated  buckwheat  with  its  peculiar 
odor.  The  lightest  honey,  "water-white"  in  color 
and  mild  in  flavor,  comes  from  fireweed.  Between 
these  two  extremes  are  enough  varieties  to  sat- 
isfy practically  any  taste.  In  California  a 
bottle  of  honey  blended  of  different  flowers 
must  be  labeled  as  blended,  not  as  from  a  partic- 
ular plant  source.  A  container  labeled  "Cali- 
fornia Orange  Blossom  Honey"  for  instance  is 
ten-tenths  orange  blossom,  not  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

QUALITY  GRADES  are  also  part  of  Cali- 
fornia's   honey   standardization   law   which  was 


ANY  BEEKEEPER  may  pack  and  sell  his 
under  the  optional  United  States 
standards,  so  consumers  may  find  honey 
in  the  store  from  many  States  under 
United  States  grade  labels.  United 
States  grades  have  been  issued  for 
comb-section  honey,  wrapped  cut-comb 
honey,  chunk  or  bulk-comb  honey, 
and  extracted  honey.  The  top  grade 
is  U.  S.  Fancy,  next  comes  U.  S.  No. 
1,  and  in  the  case  of  comb-section 
honey,  U.  S .  No .  2  as  well .  Honey  of  any 
color  and  flavor  is  eligible  for  Fancy 
grade,  so  long  as  the  color  is  uniform 
and  the  flavor  is  not  "off",  and  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  grade 
otherwise.  Consumers  who  wish  to  study 
honey  grades  in  detail  may  send  for 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  No. 
24,  United  States  Grades,  Color  Stand- 
ards, and  Packing  Requirements  for 
Honey.  This  is  free  on  request  to  the 
Department . 


"HONEY  and  Some  of  its  Uses"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  which  tells  consumers  about  the  food 
values  of  honey,  how  to  take  care  of  it  in  the  home, 
and  recipes  for  making  the  best  use  of  it.  It  is 
Leaflet  No.  113,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  con- 
sumer who  writes  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  it. 

*         ★  ★ 

MORE  TWO-WAY  RELIEF 

CARLOADS  of  foods,  bought  with  AAA  funds  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  help  formers 
get  better  markets  and  to  help  relief  families  get  better 
diets,  ore  rushing  into  flood  areas.  Between  January  23 
and  February  1,  787,500  dozen  eggs,  384,000  cans  of 
evaporated  milk,  519,000  pounds  of  canned  beef,  800,000 
pounds  of  rice  were  shipped  into  States  damaged  by  recent 
floods,  there  to  be  distributed  to  distressed  families  by 
relief  agencies.  Eight  flood -stricken  States  had  on  hand 
from  previous  shipments,  in  addition,  over  280,000  cans 
of  milk,  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef,  3,320,000 
pounds  of  prunes,  close  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  grapefruit. 
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Seventh  installment  of  our  consumers' 
bibliography,  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Consumers'  Project  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  .  .  The  mention  of  material  does 
not  imply  an  endorsement  of  its  point  of 
view  by  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

BUYING— GENERAL 

PRESENT  GUIDES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  BUYING,  by  Ruth 
O'Brien  and  Medora  Ward,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics  .  1936,  36  pp. 
Discusses  existing  types  of  consumer  guides 
and  then  surveys  quality  grades  now  in  use  for 
food  products,  clothing  and  textiles,  house- 
hold equipment  and  furnishings,  dry  cleaning, 
and  laundering.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CONSUMERS '  FACILITIES  FOR  JUDGING 
MERCHANDISE,  by  Ruth  0  '  Brien  and  Olive  Hartley. 
December  1931 ,  23pp.,  mimeographed.  Includes 
sections  on  effectiveness  of  consumer  and 
salesman  education,  buying  by  brand  and  trade 
mark,  advertising,  legislation,  testing  labo- 
ratories, and  quality  specif ications .  Address: 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  1634 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.     50  cents. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONSUMER  PURCHASING,  prepared  by  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  Committee 
on  Standardization  of  Consumers'  Goods.  1935, 
64  pp.  A  study  outline  on  problems  of  the 
consumer  in  making  intelligent  selections  and 
recent  developments  in  production  and  distri- 
bution which  affect  the  consumer's  interest. 
Address:  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  1634  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
60  cents  separately,  or  $1.25  with  a  packet  of 
other  consumer  bulletins,  including  "An  Anal- 
ysis of  Consumer  Facilities  for  Judging  Mer- 
chandise" listed  above . 1 

1  Tliis  pamphlet  was  listed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Consumers'  Bookshelf  in 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  October  19,  1936,  with  general  materials  for 
consumer's  education. 


CONSUMER  BUYING,  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GROUP  PROGRAMS. 
1936,  40  pp.  Contains  brief  comments  and  bib- 
liography organized  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  1.  Consumer  Aids  in  the  Present  Market, 

1.  e.  (a)  the  retail  store  (b)  advertising  (c) 
brands  (d)  grades  and  specif ications  (e)  labels 
(f)  testing  laboratories  (g)  Government  aids; 

2.  Buying  Foods;  3.  Buying  Textiles  and  Cloth- 
ing Equipment;  and  4.  Buying  Dry  Cleaning  and 
Laundering  Services.  Address:  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     25  cents.  1 

ANALYSIS  OF  PAST  BUYING  EXPERIENCE.     May  1935, 

2  pp.  FormHC-29.  Questionnaire  designed  to 
give  the  woman  buyer  a  basis  for  making  her  pur- 
chases more  satisfactory  through  an  analysis 
of  past  buying  experience .  Address:  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn . 

HOUSEHOLD  BUYING,  by  Esther  Pond.  June  1934,  16 
pp.  Home  Management  Booklets.  A  treatise  on 
sound  principles  of  household  purchasing.  Has 
separate  sections  on  clothing,  house  furnish- 
ings, and  food.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BETTER  BUYING.     September  1934, 

3  pp.,  mimeographed.  Leaflet  A-1821-lw.  This 
circular  stresses  the  advantages  of  buying  in 
quantity.  Address:  Extension  Service,  Cornell 
University,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Free. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BETTER  BUYING.  October  1935,  1 
p .,  mimeographed.  Leaflet  A-3258-lw.  An  argu- 
ment for  careful  reading  of  the  amount  contained 
in  a  package  before  purchasing.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Service,  Cornell  University,  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Free. 

A  POLICY  INSURING  VALUE  TO  THE  WOMAN  BUYER  AND  A 
LIVELIHOOD  TO  APPAREL  MAKERS,  by  Bertha  Nien- 
burg,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bu- 
reau. 1936,  22  pp.,  illustrated.  Bulletin 
146.  Describes  apian  involving  the  use  of  "The 
Consumers'  Protection  Label"  for  protecting 
both  consumers  and  labor  in  the  apparel  indus- 
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try.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.    10  cents. 

WHAT  CAN  BUSINESS  DO  TO  REMOVE  CONSUMER  SUSPI- 
CION?, by  Effie  Raitt.  [Vol.  28,  No.  1.]  Jan- 
uary 1936,  4  pp.      Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

THE  RELATION  OF  QUALITY  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  MERCHAN- 
DISE, by  Alice  Edwards.  June  7.  1933,  3  pp., 
mimeographed.  A  discussion  of  the  factors  out- 
side the  customers'  control  which  make  for  re- 
turned goods.  Address:  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Mills  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  5 
cents . 

FEDERAL  SPECIFICATIONS  IN- 
DEX. Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Procurement  Divi- 
sion. November  1,  1935, 
81  pp.  Section  IV,  part  1, 
Federal  Standard  Stock 
Catalog.  Contains  (1)  a 
brief  foreword  giving  gen- 
eral information,  and  (2) 
list  of  Federal  Specifica- 
tions arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  titles  and  by 
specification  symbols. 
Address:  U.  S.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  10 
cents . 

HOUSEHOLD  PURCHASING.  June  1933,  7  pp.  Demon- 
stration Series  No.  IIC,  Unit  III  Home  Manage- 
ment for  Women  Series.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Au- 
burn, Ala. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  DOLLAR .  1933,6  pp.  Good 
Living  Series  II,  Lesson  No.  1.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  underlying  wise  buy- 
ing. Address:  Extension  Service,  College  of 
Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

HOME  HEATING 

OIL  BURNERS  FOR  HOME  HEATING.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. October  1936,  26  pp.  Circular  406.  De- 
scribes various  tjrpes  of  oil  fuels  and  burners 
on  the  market.  Covers  factors  in  the  selection 
of  an  oil  burner,  adaptation  of  present  heating 
equipment  for  use  with  oil ;  care  of  burners,  and 


a  comparison  of  coal  with  oil  as  a  means  of  heat- 
ing the  home.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  THE  HOME  FIREMAN.  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
1933,34  pp.  Describes  the  advantages  of  vari- 
ous types  of  fuel  used  in  household  furnaces, 
such  as  coal,  coke,  manufactured  briquets, 
wood,  oil,  and  gas.  Discusses  the  factors 
which  should  be  considered  in  choosing  the 
heating  equipment  for  a  house.    Address:  U.  S. 

Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  WARM-AIR 
FURNACES,  by  A.  C.  Willard, 
A.  P.  Krantz,  and  V.  A. 
Day.  1929.  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  188. 
Address:  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111. 

SAVING  FUEL  IN  HEATING  A 
.  HOUSE.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Technical  Paper 
97.  Treats  of  hot-air, 
hot-water,  and  steam-heating  plants  .  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.     5  cents. 

DISTILLATE  BURNERS,  by  A.  H.  Senner.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  November  1934,  11  pp. 
Circular  335.  Treats  of  the  selection  and  use 
of  a  special  tjrpe  of  distillate  oil  burner  re-^ 
quiring  a  light  oil.  Address:  U.  S.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  5 
cents . 


DO  YOU  BUY  FOODS  IN  QUANTITY? 

BUYERS  for  consumers'  clubs  and  cooperative 
stores  can  keep  pace  with  the  markets  through  the 
concise  up-to-date  digest  of  important  changes  in 
food  supphes  and  price  trends  pubhshed  every  two 
weeks  in  the  CONSUMERS'  MARKET  SERVICE. 
Market  news  is  released  through  this  bvilletin  so  that 
it  can  reach  quantity  buyers  more  promptly  than  is 
possible  through  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  Re- 
quests for  this  service,  which  is  free,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Included  in  this  bibliography  are 
many  pubHcations  issued  by  State 
Extension  Services.  These  bulletins 
are  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
consumers  within  the  State,  vnthout 
charge.  In  some  instances  a  small 
charge  may  be  made  to  consumers 
outside.  But  in  most  cases,  where 
supphes  are  adequate,  the  extension 
service  will  be  glad  to  send  one  copy 
free  of  each  bulletin  requested  by 
consumers  in  other  States 
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DVANCING  PRICES  for  all  food  groups  except 
eggs  pushed  up  retail  food  costs  2  percent 
from  December  15  to  January  12  and  carried  them  to 
their  highest  level  since  March  1931.  However, 
they  were  only  slightly  above  costs  that  prevailed 
from  the  end  of  June  to  mid-September  last  year. 
Prices  went  up  in  all  regions,  but  4  cities  in 
southern  regions  registered  lower  costs. 


PRICE  boosting  effect  of  the  1936 
drought  is  now  being  felt.  Increased  consumer 
income  has  been  another  price-raising  factor. 
Last  year's  drought  caused  the  shortest  potato 
crop  since  1926,  curtailed  feed  supplies,  and 
forced  farmers  to  market  meat  animals  earlier 
than  usual.  Seasonal  price  decline  in  butter  has 
not  begun  because  of  the  effects  of  high  feed 
prices.  Potatoes,  fats  and  oils,  and  meats  are 
important  items  in  the  consumer's  market  basket. 
These  items  are  expected  to  register  further  ad- 
vances in  February  and  March,  and  the  outlook  is 
for  further  advance  in  retail  food  costs  in 
general . 

INDEX  of  retail  food  costs  on  January 
12,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
stood  at  84.6  of  the  1923-25  average.  This  was 
just  half-way  between  costs  on  January  15,  1933, 
when  the  index  reached  62.6,  and  January  15,  1929, 
when  it  was  102.7. 

FRUITS  and  vegetables  led  the  upward 
swing,  increasing  8  percent,  with  all  items 
higher  in  price.  Meats,  fats,  and  oils  ad- 
vanced about  3  percent,  while  other  food  groups 
except  eggs  went  up  around  1  percent.  The  sea- 
sonal decline  in  egg  prices  was  11  percent.  In 
the  meat  group  fresh  pork  and  veal  cutlets  regis- 
tered the  major  increases,  and  all  cuts  advanced. 
This  situation  reversed  the  trends  of  a  month  ago 
when  the  downward  movement  of  all  meat  prices 
except  beef  carried  the  meat  index  to  its  1936 
low  point.  Despite  these  advances,  meats  as  well 
as  cereals  and  bakery  products  were  1.6  percent 
below  prices  a  year  ago.  All  other  items  were 
higher  in  price  with  fruits  and  vegetables  up  19 
percent,  and  dairy  products  and  eggs,  respec- 
tively, 4.5  and  3 . 4  percent  higher  than  last  year. 
Increase  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  costs  over 


and  Supplies 

a  year  ago  was  due  primarily  to  relatively  high 
potato  and  sweetpotato  prices. 


RECORD  egg  production  per  hen  has  re- 
sulted from  unusually  mild  winter  weather  and 
this  has  caused  relatively  low  egg  prices.  Egg 
prices  declined  seasonally  from  late  November  to 
April,  but  the  decline  this  year  has  been  sharper 
than  usual.  From  December  15  to  January  12  the 
retail  price  of  eggs  dropped  5  cents  per  dozen. 
Since  then  there  has  been  another  sharp  drop  in 
retail  prices.  Further  reductions  may  be  ex- 
pected until  the  April  low  point  is  reached  but 
monthly  changes  should  not  be  as  sharp  as  these 
to  date. 

BUTTER  PRICES  ordinarily  decline  dur- 
ing January,  but  this  year  prices  have  been  going 
up.  The  farm  price  of  butterfat  is  very  low  in 
relation  to  prices  of  feed.  This  factor  and  the 
feed  shortage  are  expected  to  curtail  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  in  production  during  the  early  part 
of  1937.  Retail  butter  prices  advanced  0.7  cent 
to  40.7  cents  per  pound  during  the  4-week  period. 
Prices  are  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  are  unusually  heavy 
for  this  period  and  prices  are  below  their  level 
a  year  ago.  Bulk  of  poultry  at  this  time  comes 
from  cold  storage.  On  January  1,  cold-storage 
holdings  of  poultry  reached  a  record  high  of  187-|- 
million  pounds,  80  million  pounds  above  a  year 
ago  and  70  million  pounds  above  average.  Storage 
turkey  supplies  are  also  of  record  size.  In  spite 
of  record  storage  stocks  retail  poultry  prices 
went  up  seasonally  0.7  cent  per  pound  between 
December  15  and  January  12.  This  was  the  first 
increase  in  poultry  prices  since  July,  and  prices 
were  about  2^  cents  per  pound  below  a  year  ago. 

>  PORK  SUPPLIES  for  the  entire  marketing 

year,  October  1,  1936,  to  September  30,  1937,  now 
are  expected  to  be  12  to  16  percent  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  but  slaughter  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  marketing  season  still  is  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the 
early  marketing  of  pigs  occasioned  by  the  drought . 
Major  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  probably  will 
come  in  February  and  March,   and  again  in  late 
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summer.  Decline  in  slaughter  will  be  offset  in 
part  by  unusually  heavy  cold  storage  holdings  of 
pork  and  lard.  Hog  prices  in  February  and  March 
may  be  expected  to  continue  their  upward  trend 
with  further  wholesale  and  retail  price  increases  . 

RETAIL  PORK  prices  during  the  4-week 
period  registered  their  first  increase  since 
September.  Fresh  cuts  went  up  2  cents  per  pound, 
but  changes  in  other  items  were  minor.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  fresh  pork  is  1  cent  a  pound 
higher,  while  bacon  and  ham,  respectively,  are 
4  and  3  cents  per  pound  lower. 

BETTER  GRADE  beef  prices  usually  de- 
cline during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  this 
year  the  trend  has  been  upward.  Drought  condi- 
tions have  forced  earlier  marketing  of  cattle. 
The  number  of  v,?ell-f inished  cattle  marketed  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year  is  expected  to  be 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Marketings  are  being 
reduced,  but  may  hold  up  fairly  well  this  month 
since  reports  indicate  a  considerable  number  of 
long-fed  cattle  in  feed  lots. 

RETAIL  BEEF  prices  continued  the  up- 
ward trend  commenced  in  October  with  all  cuts 
advancing  in  price  from  December  15  to  January  12. 
Steaks  went  up  about  1  cent  per  pound,  veal  cut- 
lets up  2.5  cents  per  pound,  and  roasts  were 
f  cent  per  pound  higher.  Steaks  and  cutlets  are 
about  1  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
but  all  other  items  are  about  f  cent  per  pound 
lov/er . 

GRAIN-FED  LAMBS  now  are  coming  to  mar- 
ket. On  January  1  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  was 
4  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  location 
of  supplies  indicates  relatively  heavy  market- 
ings during  February  and  small  marketings  during 
March  and  April.  Additional  lamb  price  advances 
may  occur  before  the  end  of  February,  but  the 
largest  advance  is  expected  during  March. 

LM1B  PRICES  to  consumers  registered 
their  first  increases  since  June  as  all  items 
went  up  from  December  15  to  January  12.  Rib  chops 
jumped  over  1  cent  per  pound,  leg  of  lamb  0.8  cent 
per  pound,  and  other  items  were  slightly  higher. 
Lamb  is  still  selling  below  last  year's  prices, 
with  all  cuts  about  2  cents  per  pound  lower. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  supplies  have  been 
reduced  sharply  by  freezing  weather  in  California 
during  January.     Prior  to  the   freeze  a  United 


States  crop  of  61.1  million  boxes  of  oranges  and 
8.3  million  boxes  of  lemons  was  expected.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  in  late  January  indicate  a 
total  crop  smaller  than  last  year's  production  of 
52.3  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  7.8  million 
boxes  of  lemons .  Current  wholesale  prices  already 
have  responded  to  freeze  damage  with  California 
oranges  registering  the  largest  increases.  Major 
effect  of  the  freeze  on  orange  prices  probably 
will  be  felt  after  the  beginning  of  May  or  June, 
when  California  ships  practically  all  the  oranges . 
Current  supplies  are  coming  from  California  and 
Florida,  with  the  latter  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
shipments.  From  December  15  to  January  12  orange 
and  lemon  retail  prices  moved  up  about  0.3  cent 
a  dozen.  Oranges  were  retailing  at  slightly 
below  a  year  ago  and  lemons  were  4^  cents  a  dozen 
lower.  Because  of  freeze  damage,  prices  are 
expected  to  go  above  their  last  year's  level 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SUPPLIES  are  still  expected 
to  be  of  record  size  despite  damage  to  the  Cali- 
fornia crop.  California  grapefruit  production 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  crop  and  the  loss 
will  be  offset  by  large  Texas  and  Florida  sup- 
plies. Grapefruit  season  is  in  full  swing  now 
with  prices  much  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Heavy 
grapefruit  shipments  may  be  expected  in  February 
and  March. 

VEGETABLE  SUPPLIES  for  late  winter  and 
spring  markets,  with  the  primary  exception  of 
potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes,  probably  will  be 
plentiful  and  prices  may  average  under  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Unfavorable  weather  in  the  form  of  a 
freeze  or  heavy  rains  would  change  the  situation 
materially.  Short  crops  of  potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes  already  have  caused  prices  to  be  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  additional  seasonal 
advances  are  expected  during  the  next  few  months. 
Most  other  vegetables  are  selling  now  at  prices 
slightly  under  a  year  ago  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue at  these  levels.  During  the  4-week  period 
retail  potato  prices  went  up  0.5  cent  to  3.7  cents 
per  pound.  A  year  ago  potatoes  were  retailing  at 
2.3  cents  per  pound. 

7?HITE  BREAD  PRICES  to  consumers  ad- 
vanced 0.3  percent  during  the  4-week  period,  and 
rye  and  whole-wheat  bread  advanced  0.1  cent  per 
pound.  This  change  reflected  in  part  the  advance 
in  flour  prices.  The  average  price  of  white 
bread  has  remained  at  8.2  cents  per  pound  since 
mid-August . 
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UNDER  THE  ROUND  PURPLE  STAMP 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 

held  for  20  days  at  the  low  temperature  of  5  de- 
^  grees  Fahrenheit.  For  the  sake  of  foreigners  in 
this  country  who  still  stick  to  their  native 
eating  customs  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  pro- 
vides the  meat  industry  with  posters  in  foreign 
languages  as  well  as  English  urging  the  proper 
cooking  of  pork  before  eating.  (See  p.  5.) 
The  use  of  these  posters  is  voluntary  and  varies 
with  the  individual  packers  and  dealers.  Some 
do  not  use  them  at  all,  others  post  them  in  butcher 
shops,  incorporate  them  on  labels,  and  print 
them  on  wrapping  paper.  Every  household  should 
make  a  point  of  checking  on  the  correct  cooking 
of  fresh  pork  and  sausage. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION  does  not  end  with 
the  Government's  0.  K.  on  fresh  meat.  All  proc- 
essed meats,  such  as  cured  ham,  salted  pork, 
corned  beef;  meat  food  products,  such  as  oleo- 
margarine; canned  meat  foods,  and  all  ingred- 
ients which  are  used  in  a  meat  mixture  are  re- 
inspected.  Methods  of  preparation  must  also  be 
approved.  This  procedure,  known  as  product  in- 
spection, assures  the  consumer  that  every  sub- 
stance used  in  making  the  federally  inspected 
pork  sausage  she  buys  is  wholesome. 

PRODUCTS  are  examined  on  the  premises 
on  which  they  are  made  and  in  Government  labora- 
tories. Federal  inspectors  collect  samples  of 
meat  food  and  substances  used  in  preparing  them, 
such  as  spices,  dyes,  cereals,  and  water.  Lab- 
oratory technicians  recheck  them  to  ascertain 
their  purity.  They  test  canned  and  wrapped  meat 
foods  to  see  that  they  are  truthfully  marked  and 
labeled  and  that  the  consumer  is  buying  what  he 
paid  for.  The  trade-mark  label  itself  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
allows  no  false  or  deceptive  design,  picture,  or 
word  to  appear.  Every  label  must  bear  the  phrase, 
"U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture."  Scientists  in  these  laboratories 
are  constantly  investigating  the  problems  which 
arise  in  the  processing  of  meat,  such  as  ham 
p  souring,  and  rancidity  in  fats.  The  results  of 
their  experiments  are  a  great  aid  to  the  meat- 
packing industry  and  to  the  consumer. 

TODAY  the  Government  inspects  about 
two-thirds  of  the  meat  sold  in  this  country. 
This  includes  all  imported  meat  and  meat  foods, 
which  are  rigorously  examined  and  approved  before 
accepted  for  entry  into  the  United  States. 


IN  1936,  725  establishments  in  256 
cities  and  towns  operated  under  Federal  super- 
vision. Sixty-two  million  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered, 6y  billion  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  foods 
during  the  various  stages  of  processing  were  in- 
spected. This  still  leaves  many  million  head  of 
livestock  and  some  billions  of  pounds  of  meat 
products  which  were  not  Federally  approved.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  that  probably  was  not 
approved  by  any  responsible  official  authority. 

INSPECTION  of  poultry  is  not  required 
by  the  Government.  Poultry  inspection  as  well 
as  poultry  grading  is  a  voluntary  service  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Poultry  inspectors,  like  meat  inspectors, 
are  veterinarians.  After  the  fowls  are  bled  and 
plucked,  they  are  drawn  in  the  presence  of  the 
Federal  agents  who  submit  each  bird  to  a  post- 
mortem examination  similar  to  that  done  on 
livestock.  Today  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
poultry  produced  for  consumption  is  Federally 
inspected.  A  few  wholesale  houses  trading  in 
full-drawn  poultry  and  from  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  canneries  using  poultry  in  their  products 
avail  themselves  of  the  service. 

BOXES  AND  TINS  containing  Federally 
inspected  poultry  are  stamped  "Inspected  and 
Certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture."  Labels  on 
canned  products  bear  the  same  phrase.  Any  other 
statement  which  appears  must  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

THE  ROUND  purple  stamp  is  your  guar- 
anty that  your  meat  product  is  composed  of  whole- 
some meat  prepared  under  sanitary  conditions. 
It  tells  you  nothing  concerning  its  grade  or 
market  quality.  Dealers  in  meat  products  are 
not  required  by  law  to  grade  their  meats.  The 
Government  maintains  a  voluntary  meat-grading 
service  which  functions  through  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  grading  legend, 
which  is  also  purple  in  color,  gives  the  quality, 
such  as  U.  S.  Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Medium,  or 
Common,  stamped  down  the  full  length  of  the 
carcass . 

REFER  to  the  following  articles  in 
your  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  information  on  Gov- 
ernment graded  meats:  "U.  S.  Graded  Beef",  March 
11,  1935;  "When  You  Buy  Lamb  Look  For  U.  S.  Grades", 
May  6,  1935;  "Spring  Meat  In  The  Market",  May  4, 
1936. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
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fJH  NOT  a  consumer  comment,  but 
■kS  a  dairy  industry  editorial 
heads  the  list  of  important  ob- 
servations that  have  come  our 
way  since  our  last  issue.  This 
editorial  calls  attention  to  the 
consumer  question  marks  raised  in 
Consumers'  Counsel's  article  in 
our  November  30,  1936,  issue: 
What  are  fair  prices;  how  can  con- 
sumers recognize  quality;  what 
laws,  regulations,  and  trade 
practices  affect  the  supply  of 
goods  coming  to  market? . . .  Then 
it  comments:  "We  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  consumer  does  want 
to  know  these  things,  and  we 
recommend  that  those  who  market 
dairy  products  take  cognizance 
of  tlie  fact. " 

rS  "CANNERS  MUST  ADOPT  DESCRIP- 
m3  TIVE  LABELS  OR  FACE  A-B-C 
RULE",  headlines  one  of  the  big 
food  trade  journals,  reporting 
on  the  speech  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  January.  "Public  de- 
mand for  more  information  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  industry",  the 
canners'  president  is  reported 
to  have  told  the  convention. 
His  advice,  "which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  summation  of  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  association", 
comments  the  paper,  "declared 
that  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
grade  system  of  labeling  con- 
tinues in  volume,  and  that  the 
industry  must  demonstrate  the 
adequacy  of  descriptive  labeling 
if  it  does  not  want  the  A-B-C 
plan  forced  upon  it  by  law." 

A  RESOLUTION  passed  by  the 
convention  urged  members  of  the 
canning  industry  "in  currently 
revising  their  labels  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  use  of  the 
descriptive  terms  recommended  by 
the  labeling  committee." 

DESCRIPTIVE  terms  recom- 
mended in  this  resolution  are 
given  in  "Labeling  Canned  Foods", 
a  booklet  published  by  the  Na- 


tional Canners  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Terms  for  style  of 
pack,  size  of  pieces,  color,  and 
seasoning,  for  five  kinds  of  canned 
fruits  and  nine  canned  vegetables 
are  defined.  No  standardized 
grade  or  quality  description 
other  than  in  these  terms  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Canners  Asso- 
ciation at  the  present  time. 
Under  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics'  standards  for  grades, 
not  only  style  of  pack,  color, 
and  size  are  taken  into  account, 
but  also  absence  of  defects, 
tenderness  and  texture,  and  fla- 
vor. Students  of  standards  can 
get  complete  descriptions  of 
Government  grades  for  various 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  that  Bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"A  STEP  in  the  right  direc- 
tion", is  the  comment  which  Paul 
M.  Williams,  official  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  grading  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  makes  on 
the  canners'  resolution.  (See 
CONSUI/iERS'  GUIDE,  Dec.  14,  1936.) 
Pointing  to  the  labeling  program 
recommended  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives  to 
the  NRA  in  1934  which  called  for: 
(1)  a  concise  truthful  statement 
of  grade,  and  (2)  such  additional 
explanatory  statements  as  style 
of  pack,  count  of  pieces,  size  of 
units,  number  of  servings,  Mr. 
Williams  commends  the  canners 
for  adopting  part  2  of  this  Gov- 
ernment reoommendation,  but  cau- 
tions: "A  mere  recitation  on 
labels  of  certain  descriptive 
explanatory  statements  is  in- 
adequate for  the  reason  that 
these  terms  might  be  appropriate 
for  all  grades  of  a  canned  fruit 
or  vegetable. 

"FOR  EXAMPLE,  a  label  with 
the  following  statements  on 
canned  Bartlett  pears  'Approxi- 
mately 6  to  8  halves  of  uniform 
size'  and  'Packed  in  heavy  syrup' 


might  be  appropriate  for  either 
Grade  A,  Grade  B,  or  Grade  C .  Thus, 
the  housewife  would  not  have  the 
information  necessary  for  her  to 
determine  intelligently  whether 
she  should  pay  15  cents,  20  cents, 
25  cents,  or  some  other  price  for 
the  can,  because  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  actual  quality  on 
the  label." 

raq  another  move,  important  to 
B3  consumers,   at    the  canners' 

convention  had  to  do  with  can 
sizes.  In  our  October  5,  1936, 
issue  we  pictured  the  shopping 
difficulties  of  consumers  who 
must  measure  relative  cost  of 
foods  packed  in  many  sized  con- 
tainers. In  that  article  we  re- 
counted the  effort  made  by  canners 
and  grocers  to  cut  down  this  wido 
range  of  sizes.  In  1934  hundreds 
of  producers,  packers,  distribu- 
tors, and  users  of  cans  for  fruits 
and  vegetables ,  indicated  accept- 
ance in  writing  of  a  plan,  pro- 
posed and  developed  by  the  indus- 
try with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  sizes  used  to 
27. 

NOW  comes  a  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  canners  recommend- 
ing the  reduction  of  this  number 
still  further,  to  21  sizes.  This 
recommendation  prepared  in  coop- 
eration with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  will  be  circulated 
for  comment  and  suggestion  among 
canners,  wholesale,  retail,  and 
chain-store  distributors,  and  to 
consumer  groups.  Once  approved 
by  all  interested  groups,  a  stand- 
ing committee  representing  these 
groups  will  be  appointed  to  pro- 
mote adherence.  Consumer  groups 
wishing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  list 
of  sizes  may  receive  it  by  writing 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, 7/ashington,  D.  C.  The  Bu- 
reau will  also  be  glad  to  receive 
constructive  suggestion  on  this 
proposal  from  consumer  organiza- 
tions . 
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Milk  ordinances,  setting  standards  for  safe  milk, 
are  a  local  responsibility.  Here's  a  consumers' 
council  that  shouldered  the  job  of  getting  better  milk 
for  its  community  and  the  story  of  what  happened. 


m 


HE  CONSUMERS'  COUNCIL  of  St.  Louis  knows  that 
its  job  isn't  done  when  the  mayor's  pen  has 
been  given  its  final  flick  at  the  bottom  of  a  city 
ordinance.     It  wants  to  see  laws  work. 

TWO  YEARS  ago  this  council  led  St.  Louis 
civic  organizations  in  a  move  for  a  new  milk  ordi- 
nance .  A  United  States  Public  Health  Service  sur- 
vey had  revealed  the  low  sanitary  standards  of  the 
St.   Louis  milk  supply.     The  council  publicized 


the  facts  and  fought  for  the  adoption  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  standard  ordinance. 

THIS  STANDARD  ORDINANCE,  adopted  by 
more  than  600  cities,  reasoned  the  council,  would 
be  a  practical  instrument  for  protection  of  the 
milk  sold  to  St.  Louis  consumers.  The  milk  in- 
dustry in  nearby  Louisville  and  Memphis  strongly 
supported  it.  The  fact  that  it  was  applied  and 
checked  periodically  in  other  cities  would  give 
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St.  Louisans  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  success 
of  its  enforcement  with  the  milk  enforcement  of 
other  cities,  the  council  argued. 


To  insure  a  sanitary  milk  supply,  cleanliness  must  carry  through  from  the 
cow  to  the  kitchen.    Cows  must  be  healthy,  free  from  disease,  well  fed  and 
well  pastured.    Cowyards  must  be  clean  and  weU  drained.    Milk  houses 
must  be  easily  cleanable,  free  from  flies,  and  well  screened. 


To  check  the  growth  of  unhealthy  bacteria,  milk  must  be  kept  cool  on  its 
journey  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  often  many  miles  distant.    Large  modern 
milk  trucks  which  look  like  gasoline  trucks  are  in  reahty  thermos  bottles  on 
wheels.    They  make  possible  control  of  temperature. 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  producers  in  St .  Louis 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  more  easygoing  ways  of 
an  older  regime.  They  felt  that  the  standard 
ordinance  did  not  meet  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  Missouri  city,  but 
they  knew  there  was  a  genuine  public 
demand  for  reform.  They  drafted  an  al- 
ternative ordinance  and  urged  its 
adoption  by  the  city. 

THIS  MODIFIED  ordinance 
went  into  effect  in  December  1934. 
Tucked  away  in  this  compromise  ordi- 
nance was  a  proviso  that  at  the  end  of 
a  year's  operation  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  invited  again  to  sur- 
vey the  milk  supply.  Such  a  survey, 
the  Consumers  '  Council  believed,  would 
constitute  a  check  on  the  success  of 
the  compromise  act. 


EARLY  last  year  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  made  its 
check-up.  This  examination  showed 
some  improvement  in  sanitary  stand- 
ards on  the  farms,  but  no  improvement 
for  pasteurization  plants.  On  the 
same  rating  scale,  milk  supplies  of 
standard-ordinance  Louisville  and 
Memphis  were  50  percent  above  the  St. 
Louis  rating.  Such  a  showing  did  not 
satisfy  St.  Louis'  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil. It  had  seen  Chicago  during  the 
same  period  adopt  the  standard  ordi- 
nance and  raise  the  rating  of  its  milk 
in  1  year  to  the  90  percent  figure  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

AGAIN  members  of  the  Con- 
sumers '  Council  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
a  new  milk  ordinance.  This  time  they 
wanted  an  ordinance  that  would  work. 
Again  they  set  as  a  goal  the  adoption 
of  the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance.  They 
got  what  they  wanted  on  December  11 
when  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Aldermen 
unanimously  passed  the  measure. 

"MANY  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations", commented  a  leading 
daily,  "played  important  parts  in  the 
prolonged  fight  that  has  now  ended  in 
victory  with  signature  of  the  standard 
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milk  ordinance  by  Mayor  Dickmann  yesterday.  It  is 
not  to  minimize  the  work  of  any  others  if  the  Con- 
sumers'   Council   is   singled   out  for 
particular  notice. 


"THIS  organization,  after 
defeat  of  the  ordinance  2  years  ago, 
met  the  reverse  in  the  spirit  of  John 
Paul  Jones  when  he  said:  'I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight.'  Continuing  its 
cooperation  with  the  St.  Louis  Medi- 
cal Society,  long  active  in  the  fight 
for  better  milk,  the  council  enlight- 
ened and  mobilized  the  public.  It 
was  the  Consumers'  Council  that  formed 
the  spearhead  of  more  than  100  varied 
organizations  for  an  impressive  dem- 
onstration of  popular  opinion  hereto- 
fore unparalleled  in  St.  Louis  civic 
affairs.  The  devoted  workers  of  the 
council  and  affiliated  groups  deserve 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  long 
forward  step  just  taken  in  behalf 
of  the  community's  health." 

NOR  is  the  council  prepar- 
ing to  rest  with  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance.  On  the  day  the  ordinance 
was  passed,  the  council  sent  a  letter 
to  130  organizations  thanking  them 
for  their  cooperation  and  support. 
To  its  thanks  it  added  this  para- 
graph : 

"AT  THIS  TIME  we  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  since  its  organization  the  Con- 
sumers' Council  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  many  matters  in  addition  to 
that  of  milk,  that  concern  quality 
and  price  in  their  relation  to  the  con- 
sumer. Here  is  a  broad  field  needing 
much  attention.  We  ask,  therefore, 
that  your  organization  consider  a 
proposal  for  participation  in  future 
activities  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer to  the  extent  of  cooperating 
with  the  Consumers'  Council  and  send- 
ing delegates  to  meetings  called  by 
the  council  and  forwarding  informa- 
tion to  your  various  groups  or  com- 
mittees. May  we  hear  from  you  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter?" 


WHAT   is   the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance 
which  was   the   rallying  point  of  the  council's 


Milk  cans  arriving  in  ttds  pasteurization  plant  move  slowly  along  a  roller 
platform  at  the  end  of  whicli  the  milk  is  weighed  and  dumped.    En  route, 
milk  is  inspected  for  odors  and  obvious  impurities.    Tile  floors  make  possible 
thorough  cleaning  of  this  receiving  room. 


Before  being  diimped,  all  milk  is  weighed  and  a  sample  taken  out  for  butter- 
fat  test.    On  the  basis  of  both  weight  and  butterfat  content,  each  farmer 
receives  payment  for  his  milk.    In  well-run  plants,  after  cans  are  emptied 
they  are  cleaned  and  sterilized  before  being  returned  to  their  owners. 
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Before  milk  goes  into  the  pasteurization  vats 
above,  it  may  have  as  much  as  200,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Pasteuriza- 
tion, by  the  use  of  heat,  reduces  this  count. 
Grade  A  pasteurized  milk,  under  the  stand- 
ard ordinance,  must  not  have  more  than 
50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  After 
pasteurization,  the  milk  is  run  through  coils, 
such  as  these,  where  its  temperature  is  reduced 
again  to  50  degrees  or  less. 


campaigns  for  better  milk?  Only  a 
synthesis  of  the  best  features  of 
milk  ordinances  in  common  use  by 
cities  all  over  the  country.  Per- 
haps, first,  we  should  say  what  a 
milk   ordinance — any   milk    ordinance — contains. 


A  MILK  ordinance  is  a  set  of  sanitary 
standards  for  the  milk  supply,  with  administra- 
tion and  procedures  outlined  for  putting  those 
standards  into  effect.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
health  measure  and  as  a  health  measure  should 
be  concerned  solely  with  sanitary  protection  and 
not  with  the  relative  richness  of  milk.  Some 
milk  ordinances,  however,  do  set  standards  of 
butterfat  content  for  different  grades.  Its 
provisions  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
"richness."  All  milk  ordinances  should,  and  as 
far  as  is  known  nearly  all  do,  set  up  minimum 
butterfat  requirements  and  minimum  solids-not- 


fat  requirements  for  all  milk 
— irrespective  of  grade. 

GRADE  A  pasteur- 
ized milk  under  the  standard 
ordinance  is  better  than 
Grade  B,  because  it  is  safer. 
It  has  met  higher  standards 
of  purity.  Standards  for 
each  grade  of  raw  and  pas- 
teurized milk  are  described 
in  the  ordinance. 

REASON  why  we  do 
not  say  merely  "Grade  A  has  a 
lower  bacteria  count"  is  that 
that  is  only  one  element  in 
judging  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  milk. 
One  can  cook  the 
bacteria  out  of 
milk  that  has  been 
produced  under  very 
insanitary  condi- 
tions. Grade  A 
means  low  bacteria 
count,  but  it  means 
much  more  than 
that . 


COWS 
must  be  healthy, 
free  from  disease, 
well  fed  and  well 
pastured.  They 
must  be  kept  clean. 
Cowyards  must  be 
clean  and  well 
drained.  If  milk- 
ing machines  are  used,  the  suction  nipples  and 
all  other  parts  must  be  sterilized.  Milk  houses 
must  be  constructed  so  that  they  are  easy  to 
clean.  They  must  be  free  from  flies  and  well 
screened.  Milk  house  floors  must  be  smooth  and 
free  from  cracks  which  would  hold  filth.  Equip- 
ment must  be  sterilized. 


This  thermometer  records  the  temperature  at 
which  milk  was  pasteurized  and  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  was  held  at  the  pasteurization 
temperature. 


CANS  and  trucks  which  take  the  milk  to 
the  pasteurizing  plant  must  be  clean.  Pasteur- 
izing plant  machinery  must  be  of  efficient,  clean- 
able  type.  It  must  be  regularly  sterilized. 
Bottles  must  be  sterilized  before  each  usage. 
The  wagons  in  which  milk  is  transported  must  be 
clean.     Milk   must  be   cooled   within  a  certain 
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time  after  milking.  All  employees  who  handle 
milk  must  be  free  from  dangerous  infection  and 
may  not  be  healthy  carriers  thereof. 

ALL  these  items  and  others  like  them 
are  part  of  any  good  milk  ordinance .  The  stand- 
ard ordinance,  for  instance,  provides  for  the 
inspection  of  farms  and  pasteurization  plants 
to  determine  v/hether  the  above  and  other  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  To  be  allowed  to 
sell  milk  as  Grade  A  the  dealer  must  satisfy 
all  Grade  A  requirements.  Grade  A  pasteur- 
ized label,  where  enforcement  is  effective, 
means  that  the  milk  has  been  properly  pro- 
duced, properly  shipped,  properly  pasteur- 
ized, and  properly  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
Such  milk  represents  the  ultimate  of  safety. 

RAW  MILK  is  still  in  demand  in  many 
cities.  While  the  Public  Health  Service  be- 
lieves that  all  milk  should  be  pasteurized  or 
boiled  before  it  is  consumed,  provision  is 
made  in  the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance  for  the 
grading  of  raw  milk  if  the  city  in  question 
prefers  it.  Grade  A  raw  milk  label  means  milk 
which  is  as  safe  as  raw  milk  can  practically 
be  made. 

MILK  ordinances  are  local  laws. 
City  councils  pass  them.  City  health  de- 
partments enforce  them. 

THE  Standard  Milk  Ordinance  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  was  drafted  14 
years  ago.  Dr.  S.  W.  Welch,  Alabama's  health 
officer,  saw  the  need  for  organizing  a  milk 
control  program  in  his  State.  He  asked  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  detail 


Restaurants,  soda 
fountains,  and 
other  food  shops 
can  display  this 
placard  in  cities 
where  the  stand- 
ard ordinance  is 
in  effect. 


Bottles  must  be  carefully  washed  and  sterilized  before  milk  is  put 
in  them.    The  bottles  here  move  into  and  out  of  the  bottle  washer 
without  being  touched  by  any  hands. 


When  a  city  adopts  the  standard  ordinance,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  makes  periodic  checks  of  a  representative 
number  of  milk  suppliers  to  see  how  well  the  city's  milk  supply 
measures  up  to  ordinance  standards  for  safe  milk.  An  inspector 
is  checking  here  on  equipment  in  a  pasteurization  plant. 


an  officer  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  a 
program. 

ORDINANCES  from  all  over  the  United  States 
were  gathered  together  for  study.  A  draft  embodying 
the  most  generally  successful  methods  of  milk  control 
was  prepared.  This  was  checked  with  technical  men 
in  local  and  State  health  departments,  medical 
authorities,    and    the    industry.     Approved  by  the 

[Continued  on  page  22] 
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Policing 
Foods  for 

Humans 

<z«(/ Animals 


High  points  of  the  work  done  in 
1936  by  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  protect 
consumers  against  aduherated 
and  misbranded  foods. 


]NE  CENT  and  six  mills  is  the  price  each  con- 
sumer paid  last  year  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  standing  guard  against  misbranded  and  adul- 
terated foods  and  drugs,  injurious  or  ineffec- 
tive insecticides,  below  standard  imports  of  milk 
and  cream  and  tea,  and  mislabeled  caustic  poisons. 

OFFICIAL  GUARDIAN  of  consumers  against 
these  risks  to  health  and  pocketbooks  is  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Its  assignments  of 
duties  come  from  Congress  in  the  form  of  six  acts, 
passed  at  various  times  during  the  past  30  years. 

TOP  OF  THE  list  stands  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  passed  in  1906,  which  prohibits  inter- 
state commerce  in  and  importation  of  adulterated 


1.  AU  interstate  shipments  of  foods  are 
subject  to  inspection  by  Food  and  Drug 
officials  for  edibility  and  wholesome- 
ness.  An  inspector  here  is  examining 
a  poultry  shipment. 

2.  Sample  bags  of  imported  coffee,  on 
the  docks,  are  withdrawn  for  inspection 
for  short  weight  and  impurities. 

3.  Every  pound  of  tea  entering  the 
United  States  is  compared  with  stand- 
ard samples  for  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption. 
4.  Imports  of  milk  and  cream  must  have  been  produced  under 
prescribed  sanitary  conditions  and  meet  specified  standards 
before  they  can  be  sold. 


or  misbranded  manufactured  or  natural  foods, 
beverages,  stock  foods,  remedies,  drugs,  and 
medicines.  The  amendment  of  July  8,  1930,  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  set  up 
a  legal  standard  of  minimum  quality,  condition 
and  fill  of  container  for  each  class  of  canned 
food,  except  canned  meat  products  and  canned 
milk,  and  to  prescribe  clearly  informative  label- 
ing on  each  product  not  meeting  this  quality 
standard.     Other  acts  include: 
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THE  INSECTICIDE  Act  aims  to  pro- 
tect farmers,  fruit  growers,  market  gardeners, 
stock  and  poultry  raisers,  householders,  and 
others  from  buying  and  using  insecticides  and 
fungicides  that  fall  below  the  strength  claimed 
for  them,  that  will  not  accomplish  the  results 
promised,  or  that  are  injurious  to  plants. 

THE  IMPORT  MILK  Act  prohibits  the  en- 
try into  the  United  States  of  milk  and  cream 
that  have  not  been  produced  under  prescribed 
sanitary  conditions  from  healthy  herds,  or  that 
do  not  meet  certain  specified  standards  at  the 
time  of  entry. 

THE  TEA  Act  provides  for  the  examina- 
tion of  all  tea  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  and  the  admission  of  only  such  tea  as 
meets  the  standards  of  quality,  purity,  and 
fitness  for  consumption  set 
by  the  Government. 


THE  CAUSTIC  Poi- 
son Act,  by  requiring  cer- 
tain labeling,  is  aimed  to 
safeguard  the  household 
against  accidental  injury 
from  ammonia,  lye,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  certain 
other  dangerous  substances 
commonly  used  in  the  home. 


THE  NAVAL  Stores 
Act  establishes  standards 
for  rosin  and  turpentine, 
authorizes  the  Department 
to  examine,  analyze,  and 
classify  or  grade  them  upon 
the  request  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  interested  par- 
ties, and  is  designed  to  prevent  deception  in 
transactions  in  these  commodities. 

WITH  its  limited  field  service  and  its 
small  appropriation  of  about  $2,000,000,  how 
does  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  supervise 
this  traffic  and  administer  the  various  acts? 

FIRST,  there  is  an  administrative  and 
technical  staff  in  Washington,  with  such  special- 
ists as  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physicians, 
microscopists,  and  pharmacologists,  which  con- 
ducts investigations,  solves  the  more  difficult 
technological  problems,   and  recommends  methods 


To  safeguard  consumers  from  accidental  injury  from 
lye,  carbolic  acid,  household  ammonia,  and  other 
dangerous  substances,  the  Caustic  Poison  Act  pro- 
vides that  a  label  or  sticker  bearing  the  word 
"Poison"  must  appear  conspicuously  on  all  con- 
tainers. 


for  attacking  regulatory  problems.  District 
headquarters  are  maintained  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco  to  supervise  eastern,  central, 
and  western  inspection  districts.  A  responsible 
administrative  officer  directs  the  work  of  each 
district . 

SPOTTED  around  the  country  are  16 
branch  stations  located  in  leading  commercial 
cities  in  each  district.  Each  station,  manned 
by  a  force  of  chemists  and  inspectors,  is  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  the  six  acts  enforced  by 
the  Administration  are  complied  with  by  the 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  importers  who  trade 
within  a  specified  territory  tributary  to  the 
city  in  which  the  station  is  located. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION,  by  Food  and  Drug 
inspectors,  under  terms  of  the  act,  is  not  compul- 
sory. Some  refuse  outright 
to  permit  inspection.  Other 
manufacturers  welcome  it. 
The  majority  of  American 
food  and  drug  manufactur- 
ers are  doing  an  honest  and 
legitimate  business. 
Their  cooperation  allows 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  concentrate  on 
the  small  proportion  of 
manufacturers  who  are  de- 
liberately, negligently, 
or  unknov/ingly  violating 
the  law  in  some  respect. 


IF  A  FOOD  or  drug 
product  is  under  suspicion, 
and  inspection  of  the  fac- 
tory where  it  is  manufac- 
tured is  denied,  samples  on 
the  market  are  collected  by  the  inspector.  He  for- 
wards them  to  the  station,  which  determines  by 
analysis  whether  or  not  the  product  is  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded. 

FOOD  is  adulterated:  (a)  if  it  con- 
cains  an  added  poison  which  may  render  it  injur- 
ious to  health  (such  as,  a  fruit  with  excess 
residue  spray);  (b)  if  filthy  or  decayed  (such 
as,  a  tomato  catsup  made  from  rotten  tomatoes) ; 
(c)  if  additions  have  been  made  to  lower  the 
quality  or  strength  (such  as,  the  addition  of 
water  to  oysters);  (d)  if  any  substitution  has 
been  made    (such  as,  olive  oil  which  is  really 
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Largest  of  the  insecticide-testing  farms, 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insecticide  Act,  is  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
Here  field  and  greenhouse  tests  are 
made  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
insecticide  preparations.  In  addition 
samples  are  analyzed  chemically  to  de- 
termine whether  they  comply  with  this 
act.  Any  false  or  misleading  claim  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  an  insecticide  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  law. 

Roaches  are  raised  in  the  Beltsville  ex- 
perimental laboratory  to  be  used  as 
subjects  in  testing  preparations  sold  for 
their  extermination.  Checking  on  the 
claims  of  insecticide  preparations 
means  money  saved  to  householders. 


and  fruit  acid  with  a  trivial  amount  of  fruit); 
(b)  if  its  label  bears  any  false  or  misleading 
statement  (such  as,  net  weight  which  grossly 
overstates  the  amount  of  the  contents);  (c)  if 
it  is  in  package  form  and  the  quantity  of  contents 
is  not  plainly  stated  on  the  label;  (d)  if  canned 
foods — except  canned  meats  and  canned  milk — fall 
below  the  minimum  standard  and  if  the  label  does 
not  indicate  that  the  food  is  below  such  standard 
(such  as,  overmature  canned  peas  or  undercolored 
canned  tomatoes). 


WHEN  a  product  is  found 
to  be  contrary  to  law,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  reports 
its  findings  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recommend- 
ing either  seizure  of  the  offend- 
ing goods,  prosecution  of  the 
responsible  shipper,  or  both  as 
the  facts  warrant. 

WHEN  seizure  is  recom- 
mended the  United  States  Attorney 
in  the  district  where  the  goods 
are  located  is  notified.  He  re- 
ports the  facts  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  and  pro- 
cures the  issuance  of  a  so-called 
libel  which  authorizes  the  United 
States  Marshal  to  take  the  goods 
into  custody. 


partly  tea-seed  oil);  (e)  if  any  valuable  ingre- 
dient has  been  removed  (such  as,  cheese  sold  as 
whole  milk  cheese  but  has  been  made  from  milk 
from  which  some  of  the  butterfat  has  been  re- 
moved); (f)  if  it  has  been  treated  to  conceal 
damage  or  inferiority  (such  as,  eggless  macaroni 
products  colored  yellow  to  appear  as  egg  noodles)  . 

PROVISIONS  of  the  law  relating  to  food 
also  apply  to  confectionery.  The  law  specifi- 
cally prohibits  the  use  of  alcohol  in  confec- 
tionery . 

MISBPJVNDING  constitutes  another  vio- 
lation. Food  is  misbranded:  (a)  if  it  is  an 
imitation  and  not  clearly  labeled  as  such  or  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  another  article  (such  as, 
a  so-called  jam  which  contains  not  the  approxi- 
mately equal  parts  of  fruit  and  sugar  that  the 
housewife  expects,  but  a  mixture  of  pectin,  sugar. 


A  MANUFACTURER  of  such  a  product  may 
elect  to  contest  the  charges;  if  so,  the  product 
then  goes  on  trial.  If  the  court  upholds  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  product  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  be  de- 
stroyed or  returned  to  the  owner  for  relabeling 
or  for  sorting  out  and  destroying  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  any  adulterated  portions,  the 
owner  paying  the  cost  of  the  court  proceedings. 

MANY  actions  may  be  taken  against  the 
product  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
same  time.  This  weapon  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  considered  the  most  effective 
means  of  protecting  the  public  because  it  has  the 
effect  of  "stopping  the  bullet  before  it  reaches 
the  victim";  that  is,  it  stops  the  adulterated  or 
misbranded  product  in  the  channels  of  distribu- 
tion before  reaching  the  consumer. 
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CRIMINAL  ACTION  against  the  shipper  is 
also  instituted  whenever  the  situation  demands 
it.  The  two  types  of  action,  however,  represent 
entirely  separate  proceedings.  Seizure  occurs 
in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  goods  are  found; 
prosecution  in  the  manufacturer's  home  district. 

POLICING  every  package  of  every  prod- 
uct that  comes  within  Federal  jurisdiction  obvi- 
ously would  require  an  army  of  Food  and  Drug 
inspectors.  Such  minute  check-up  is  not  needed 
where  violations  of  laws  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  With  its  limited  staff,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  concentrates  each  year 
on  special  problems,  throws  its  searchlight  on 
them,  then  moves  on  to  other  major  sore  spots. 

ADULTERATION  of  olive  oil  with  tea- 
seed  oil  was  one  such  problem  scrutinized  last 
year.  Tea-seed  oil  is  obtained  from  the  nut  or 
seed  of  a  close  relative  of  the  beverage  tea 
plant.  Produced  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Orient,  it  has  been  imported  for  years  for  use 
in  the  paint  and  textile  industries.  More  re- 
cently it  was  discovered  that  through  a  refining 
process  this  oil  had  edible  quality  and  was  suited 
for  food  purposes.  Chemical  tests  show  its  con- 
stituents are  much  like  those  of  olive  oil.  Tea- 


The  Naval  Stores  Act,  one  of  the  six  laws  en- 
forced by  tlie  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
establishes  standards  for  all  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  .  .  . 
(Top)  Incisions  are  made  in  the  trunks  of  various 
types  of  pine  trees  to  get  the  gum  from  which 
turpentine  and  rosin  come.  .  .  .  (Below)  Origi- 
nally a  primitive  southern  plantation  industry, 
rosin  and  turpentine  stilLs  are  frequently  found 
near  small  rivers  to  facilitate  transportation  to 
large  southern  ports  from  which  the  products 
are  shipped  to  industrial  cities  or  are  exported. 
The  gum  is  poured  from  the  barrels  into  the  vat 
and  the  distiUing  process  separates  it  into  rosin 
and  turpentine. 


seed  oil  is  tasteless,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
detect,  when  combined  with  olive  oil. 

MOUNTING  IMPORTATIONS  of  tea-seed  oil 
caused  eyebrow  raising  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Such  quantities,  officials  be- 
lieved, could  not  be  intended  solely  for 
industrial  purposes.  They  were  confronted  with 
a  nice  chemical  problem,  for  no  known  method 
existed  for  detecting  tea-seed  oil  in  olive  oil. 
So  they  worked  out  a  method  in  the  laboratory. 
Then  they  investigated  and  found  large  shipments, 
labeled  as  pure  olive  oil  and  moving  in  interstate 
commerce,  were  in  fact  from  one-quarter  to  three- 

[Continued  on  page  20] 
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f  live  Days  mAM  QAuy 


Consumer  activities  in  Ohio  have  been 
popping  into  the  press  so  much  lately  that 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  sent  an 
inquiring  reporter  out  to  that  State  to 
collect  what  facts  he  could  in  a  rapid 
5-day  survey  of  such  centers  of  consumer 
activity  as  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  and  Dillonvale.  Here  are  his 
travel  notes. 


AYTON,  OHIO,  city  of  200,000  population, 
proud  of  its  Wright  Aviation  Field  and  its 
V7orld-wide  dominance  as  a  manufacturer  of  cash 
registers  !  Our  5  days  started  here  where  consumers 
are  busy  on  both  organization  and  educational 
fronts . 

.  FIVE  OR  SIX  years  ago  a  group  of  Wright 
Field  employees  started  a  gasoline  buying  club. 
These  men,  because  of  their  connection  with  avia- 
tion, knew  what  good  gasoline  was  like  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  an  organization  to  provide  it 
at  a  saving  for  the  members  of  their  organiza- 
tion. That  this  organization  was  giving  real 
service  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  member- 
ship grew  to  over  600.  This  practical  demon- 
stration did  much  to  popularize  the  cooperative 
buying  idea  in  Dayton. 

IN  MY  1935  two  meetings,  totally 
independent  of  one  another,  were  held  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  a  Dayton  cooperative.  These 
two  groups  pooled  resources  and  organized  the 
Montgomery  County  Cooperative  League.  Not  an 
organization  for  the  actual  operation  of  coop- 
eratives, the  league  functions  as  an  advisory 
and  promotional  agency.  Scope  of  its  activity 
is  revealed  in  its  committee  set-up  with  groups 
working  on  merchandise  standards,  consumer  re- 
search, cooperative  organization,  and  coopera- 
tive education. 

UNIQUE  PROJECT  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Cooperative  League  is  a  cooperative 
recreation    program    for    Dayton    young  people. 


Guided  by  one  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the 
community  the  young  people  are  organizing  on  a 
cooperative  basis  to  provide  different  kinds 
of  recreation. 

DAYTON  cooperators  have  not  been  slow 
in  putting  their  cooperative  ideas  into  business 
operation.  In  July  1936  the  Dayton  Consumers' 
Cooperative  Store  was  opened  with  55  share- 
holders. This  cooperative  has  a  modern  store 
building  v/here  both  meat  and  groceries  may  be 
purchased.  Membership  now  is  177  and  the 
monthly  gross  sales  amount  to  $2,200.  The  Gem 
City  Cooperative  Buying  Club,  located  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  Dayton  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Store,  has  90  members  and  is 
working  to  set  up  a  gasoline  station  in  addition 
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to  their  other  group-buying  activities.  Two 
Negro  cooperative  organizations  merged  in  Decem- 
ber 1936.  This  group  with  110  members  owns  a 
store  building  which  will  be  open  for  business 
soon . 

MANY  consumer  activities  totally  un- 
connected with  the  cooperative  movement  are 
being  carried  on  in  Dayton.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  Dayton  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  promoted  an  educational  program. 
Members  of  the  committee  visited  the  Butler 
County  Consumers'  Council  at  nearby  Oxford, 
Ohio,  which  tests  and  rates  canned  goods  and 
issues  reports  to  its  members  with  brand  names 
attached.  The  Dayton  committee  then  devoted  a 
meeting  to  the  testing  and  rating  of  canned 
goods  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  its  own 
members  who  is  a  trained  home  economist.  One 
other  meeting  was  devoted  to  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  the  Butler  County  Consumers'  Council 
tests  with  the  ratings  given  these  same  products 
by  a  national  agency  which  rates  consumer  goods. 
Another  was  given  over  to  a  study  of  coopera- 
tives . 


to  use, 


OHIOANS  proudly  call  their  State  "an  empire  within 
an  empire",  and  some  comparisons  bear  them  out. 
Ohio  is  larger  than  Austria  or  Hungary,  over  twice 
the  size  of  Denmark  or  Switzerland,  and  over  three 
times  the  European  territory  of  Belgium  or  Holland. 

.  .  Thirty-fifth  in  size  among  the  States,  Ohio  jumps 
to  sixth  place  in  value  of  gross  income  from  farm 
production,  and  fourth  in  value  of  manufactured 
products.  In  the  southeastern  section  where  the 
Allegheny  foothills  run  over  into  Ohio  there  is  an 
important  coal  mining  region.  In  the  northeast  is  a 
highly  industrialized  section  which  specializes  in 
steel  production  and  general  manufacturing.  A 
little  more  than  eighty-five  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
State  is  farm  land.  ...  It  is  Ohio's  unusual  com- 
bination of  manufacturing  and  agriculture  that 
makes  significant  the  study  of  consumer  activities  as 
they  are  developing  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 


CONSUMER  EDUCATION  ought  to  be  put 
according  to  the  Dayton  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Committee.  An  example  of 
this  type  of  work  is  shown  in  their 
sheeting  project,  now  in  its  second 
year.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
invites  the  five  large  Dayton  stores 
having  "White  Sales"  to  send  sam- 
ples of  the  sheets  they  expect  to 
place  on  sale.  The  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Committee  then  removes  the 
labels  and  identifies  the  sheets 
with  a  key  symbol.  The  sheets  are 
sent  to  the  Dayton  Testing  Labora- 
tories where  they  are  tested  and  the 
results  sent  back  to  the  committee. 
The  committee  identifies  the  sheets 
and  sends  a  mimeographed  set  of  the 
test  results,  listing  the  brand  name 
of  the  sheet  and  the  store  offering 
it  for  sale.  Last  year  four  stores 
cooperated;  three  this  year.  One 
store  gave  complete  specifications 
of  its  sheets  in  its  newspaper  adver- 
tisements . 

CLASSES     for     adults  are 
being  conducted  in  Dayton  under  the 
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Ohio  has  County  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associations  in  80  of  its  88 
counties.    Farm  famiUes  in  25  counties  are  organized  in  11  rural  electrifi- 
cation cooperatives.    Four  cities  have  cooperative  leagues,  and  12  other  towns 
or  cities  are  carrying  on  some  kind  of  cooperative  activity. 


direction  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Eight  classes  ranging  from  12  to  30  students 
are  studying  consumer  problems. 

FIFTY  miles  south  of  Dayton  on  the 
Ohio  River  is  Cincinnati,  a  city  of  some  450,000. 
The  Cincinnati  Cooperative  League,  organized 
in  September  1935,  is  driving  hard  on  a  program 
of  setting  up  neighborhood  buying  clubs.  The 
league  is  trying  to  raise  a  rather  substantial 
sum  of  money  to  promote  the  cooperative  idea, 
and  expects  to  hold  an  all  day  Consumer  Insti- 
tute in  February  as  the  opening  of  this  cam- 
paign. 

ALREADY  operating  are  five  coopera- 
tive buying  clubs,  a  cooperative  grocery  store 
with  100  members,  a  cooperative  of  125  members 
handling  goods  on  a  contract  basis.  This  latter 
group  purchased  3,000  gallons  of  gasoline  during 
November.  In  November  1936  a  Negro  group  at 
Lockland  near  Cincinnati  incorporated  to  operate 
a  cooperative  store.  All  of  the  Cincinnati  coop- 
erative groups  are  pooling  their  buying  power 
through  a  Joint  Buying  Committee  of  the  Coop- 
erative League. 
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GOVERNMENT  OFFI- 
CIALS in  Cincinnati  have 
given  local  citizens  a  very 
practical  demonstration  of 
the  advantages  of  pooling 
purchasing  power .  Cooperating 
on  standards  and  specifica- 
tions and  pooling  their  orders 
on  major  items  are  the  pur- 
chasing agents  of  Hamilton 
County,  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  Board  of  Education, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  public  library.  The 
privately  endowed  Cincinnati 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search estimates  this  plan  of 
cooperative  buying  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  Cincinnati 
$1,000,000  in  the  4*  years  of 
its  operation.  Savings  on  coal 
alone  were  $100,000  during  the 
first  year.  Brooms  furnish  a 
typical  example  of  how  the  plan 
works.  The  five  governmental 
agencies  were  using  45  types 
of  brooms.  Now  they  have 
standardized  on  nine  kinds  and 
buy  by  the  gross  where  they 
bought  by  the  dozen  before.  Cincinnati  Coop- 
erative League  leaders  have  taken  this  lesson 
to  heart  and  would  like  to  see  their  Joint 
Buying  Committee  in  operation  on  a  much  larger 
scale . 

CONSUMER  Conference  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic city-wide  voluntary  organizations  for  con- 
sumer education  in  the  United  States.  This 
organization  was  formed  as  the  result  of  a  class 
in  consumer  problems  called  4  years  ago  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  School  of  Household 
Administration.  The  teacher  furnished  the  in- 
struction to  the  women  without  charge,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  take  this  infor- 
mation back  to  the  organizations  they  repre- 
sented and  put  it  to  use.  One  of  the  members  of 
this  class,  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  her  obliga- 
tion, agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  series  of  con- 
sumer meetings  if  the  School  of  Household  Ad- 
ministration would  sponsor  the  meetings  and 
furnish  the  meeting  place.  The  School  of  House- 
hold Administration  agreed  to  this  arrangement 
and  so  it  was  that  the  Consumer  Conference  of 
Greater  Cincinnati  came  into  being. 


STARTING  in  October  1934,  the  Con- 
sumer Conference  of  Greater  Cincinnati  has  held 
bimonthly  meetings  from  October  to  May  every 
year  since  then  with  an  average  attendance  of 
I  over  75  persons.  Some  of  its  topics  and  discus- 
sion leaders  are:  "The  Consumer's  Tax  Dollar", 
by  the  City  Manager  of  Cincinnati;  "Buying  Furs", 
by  the  fur  buyer  of  a  large  Cincinnati  store; 
"What  is  Good  Advertising?"  by  the  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Better  Business  Bureau;  "Cosmetic 
Fairy  Tales",  by  the  director  of  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
"Silks",  by  a  staff  member  of  the  School  of 
Household  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati;  "Why  the  Price?"  by  the  Professor 
of  Marketing  of  "-he  University  of  Cincinnati; 
"Leather  Goods",  by  a  buyer  from  one  of  the  local 
stores.  Only  financing  for  these  programs  is  a 
35-cent  registration  fee  collected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  go  on  the  air  every 
Wednesday  at  10:30  a.  m.  ,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Consumer  Conference.  These  programs 
presented  in  the  form  of  dialogues  are  prepared 
by  the  president  of  the  Consumer  Conference. 

NEW  PROJECT  carried  out  this  year  by 
the  Consumer  Conference  with  the  sponsorship 
of  22  other  Cincinnati  organizations  was  a  Con- 
sumers' Institute.  Leaders  of  the  Consumer 
Conference  believe  that  the  consumer  can  gain 
much  by  working  in  friendly  cooperation  with 
merchants  and  retailers.  This  attitude  is  re- 
flected in  all  of  the  organization's  activities. 
Stated  purpose  of  the  Consumers'  Institute  held 
October  29  and  30,  1936,  was  "To  analyze  and 
study  the  common  problems  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  and  the  consumer  in  order  that 
each  may  better  understand  the  needs  of  the 
other."  In  four  day  and  one  evening  session  18 
speakers  representing  the  three  different  view- 
points discussed  such  topics  as  "Our  Common 
Problems";  "By  What  Standards  Shall  We  Judge 
^  the  Stores  We  Patronize?";  "Business  Forecast- 
ing and  Planning  as  Seen  by  Manufacturer,  Re- 
tailer, and  Consumer";  "The  Education  of  the 
Consumer — How  and  by  Whom?";  and  "The  Necessity 
for  Quality  Standards  as  a  Means  of  Efficient 
Purchasing."  At  least  500  persons  attended 
the  conference,  many  of  them  present  at  all  of 
the  sessions. 


TYPICAL  example  of  the  method  of  co- 
operating with  merchants  is  the  sheeting  project 
of  the  Consumer  Conference.  In  1934  four  large 
Cincinnati  retail  stores  were  persuaded  to  give 
thread  count,  breaking  strength,  weight  per 
yard,  and  approximate  amount  of  sizing  on  each 
quality  of  sheets  offered  in  their  January  sales. 
The  next  year  seven  merchants  cooperated,  and 
30,000  folders  titled  "Do  You  Want  to  Buy 
Sheets  and  Towels  by  Standard  or  by  Guess?" 
and  prepared  by  the  Consumer  Conference  v/ere 
distributed  to  consumers.  This  year  a  special 
article  was  prepared  for  the  Cincinnati  Parent- 
Teacher  Bulletin  describing  the  quality  factors 
to  look  for  in  buying  sheets.  This  was  followed 
up  with  a  mimeographed  list  of  questions  and 
answers  on  quality  factors  in  sheets  which  was 
distributed  to  store  clerks  at  sheeting  counters 
so  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  technical  buying  points.  One  store 
distributed  150,000  leaflets  giving  test  data 
on  the  sheets  they  were  offering  for  sale  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  set  up  by  the  Con- 
sumer Conference.  Summing  up  the  lesson  of 
the  sheeting  project  for  other  consumer  groups, 
a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Con- 
sumer Conference  states,  "For  those  who  want 
better  buying  methods  and  more  information, 
constant,  consistent  effort  by  all  consumers 
must  be  the  watchword  of  the  day." 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  100  miles  north  and 
east  of  Cincinnati,  near  the  center  of  the  State, 
and  its  capital,  was  the  next  stop.  Activities 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  are  rapidly  making  it 
the  recognized  cooperative  headquarters  of  the 
State . 

IN  CONTRAST  with  the  struggle  of  the 
city  cooperatives  to  secure  the  business  volume 
that  will  allow  them  to  operate  efficiently  are 
the  activities  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion which  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  it  can 
truly  be  called  "big  business."  Organized  in 
1919  by  50  pioneering  farmers  who  wanted  to 
improve  their  economic  conditions  through  self- 
service,  the  organization  began  operations  in 
a  one-room  office  in  a  Columbus  hotel.  Now 
newly  moved  into  its  own  eight-story  downtown 
office  building,  it  maintains  one  of  the  largest 
office   staffs    in   Columbus   to   minister   to  the 
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needs  of  its  20,000  members, 
the  100,000  farmers  who  are 
members  or  patrons  of  its 
county  associations,  and  its 
222,000  insurance  policy  hold- 
ers . 

OLD  PLAN  of  rural  co- 
operative organization  in  Ohio 
was  to  set  up  a  number  of  to- 
tally independent  marketing 
associations.  On  the  theory 
that  it  pays  to  put  all  your 
cooperative  eggs  in  one  basket 
and  then  watch  that  basket,  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  discarded  this 
old  plan,  and  is  coordinating 
all  of  its  services,  locally 
through  County  Farm  Bureau  Coop- 
erative Associations,  and  in  the 
State  through  the  Columbus  head- 
quarters . 


EIGHTY  out  of  Ohio's 
88  counties  have  such  associa- 
tions. Through  them,  farmers  may  buy  such  serv- 
ices as  automobile,  fire,  and  life  insurance, 
all  types  of  credit,  and  such  commodities  as 
fertilizer,  seed,  farm  machinery,  feed,  coal, 
petroleum  products,  and  electrical  appliances. 
Through  them,  also,  farmers  may  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. At  present  they  market  grain,  poultry 
and  eggs,  potatoes,  and — on  much  smaller  scale — 
peaches  and  sweet  corn. 

VOLU^vIE  of  business  done  by  these 
county  associations  runs  into  big  money.  Es- 
timates put  it  at  $11,000,000  in  1936.  Market- 
ing of  farm  commodities  accounted  for  about 
$1,500,000  of  this  total.  Purchasing  operations 
and  other  services  came  to  S9, 500, 000. 

BUSINESS  at  headquarters  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Association  also  looms  large.  In 
1936  it  totaled  another  $7,000,000.  Included 
in  this  total  was  a  business  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  marketing  of  farm  products,  exclusive  of 
grain,  and  $6,000,000  in  purchasing  and  other 
services.  The  grain  business  handled  by  the 
State  association,  valued  at  about  $900,000. 
included  grain  purchased  for  county  associa- 
tions and  grain  sold  for  this  local  coopera- 
tive . 


In  ruial  electrification  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  leading  States,  yet  only  19  out  of 
every  100  farms  now  have  electricity. 
Ohio's  Farm  Bureau  hopes  to  push,  tiiis 
percentage  up  to  30  by  June  30,  1937, 
through  the  building  of  2,000  miles  of 
cooperatively  o\vn.ed  lines  serving 
7,000  families  now  wittiout  electricity. 


INSURANCE  became  a 
business  activity  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1926 
when  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Co.  was 
organized.  The  company  now  has 
190,000  policyholders  and  the 
assets  total  over  $5,250,000. 
It  sells  auto  insurance  in  a 
number  of  States  besides  Ohio  and 
provides  re-insurance  for  small 
insurance  companies  organized  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Indi- 
ana. Success  of  its  initial  in- 
surance venture  led  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau into  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance. Now  a  little  over  2  years 
old,  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  reports 
$50,000,000  of  insurance  in 
force  and  a  100  percent  in- 
crease in  business  over  last 
year.  Latest  insurance  enter- 
prise, the  Cooperative  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  America,  was 
acquired  this  last  year,  and 
now  has  approximately  $16,000,000  of  insurance 
in  force.  It  is  licensed  to  sell  life  insurance 
in  six  other  States.  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  is  now 
equipped  to  take  care  of  practically  all  of  the 
insurance  needs  of  Ohio  farm  families. 

CREDIT  service  to  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  its  members  is  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Long-time 
loans  are  available  from  the  insurance  funds 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  insurance  companies.  To 
take  care  of  production  loans  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  1931  organized  an  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration which  discounts  farmers'  notes  at  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  This  corporation  has  loaned  over  $1,000,000 
to  Ohio  farmers  since  its  organization.  Getting 
down  to  the  very  smallest  kind  of  loans — loans 
for  occasional  small  emergency  needs — the  Farm 
Bureau  is  promoting  county  credit  union  associa- 
tions. Ten  such  associations  have  already  been 
organized. 

IN  RURAL  electrification  Ohio  is  one 
of  the  leading  States.  Every  cent  of  the 
$1,746,000  of  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration money  that  has  gone  into  Ohio  has  been 
for  rural  electrification  cooperatives.  Only 
19  percent   of   farm   families   in  Ohio  now  have 
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electricity.  By  its  program  the  Farm 
Bureau  hopes  to  push  this  percentage 
up  to  30  through  the  building  of  2,024 
miles  of  cooperatively  owned  line 
serving  7,084  customers  that  have  not 
had  electricity  before.  At  present 
1,324  miles  of  line  have  been  com- 
pleted. Twenty-five  counties  through 
11  rural  electrification  cooperatives 
have  Federal  allotments  approved  or 
have  construction  actually  under  way. 
Servicing  these  smaller  units  with 
legal,  insurance,  engineering,  book- 
keeping, and  promotional  service  is 
the  central  Farm  Bureau  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  in  Columbus. 

PRACTICING  what  they  preach, 
the  headquarters  employees  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  have  organized  a  cooperative  of 
their  own.  This  group  owns  a  store  in 
the  old  Broad  Street  office  building, 
a  sales  station  in  the  new  office 
building,  and  a  downtown  gas  station 
and  parking  lot  close  by  their  nev/ 
place  of  work.  Sales  of  this  coopera- 
tive amount  to  $4,000  per  month. 


CLOSE  BY  the  Ohio  State 
University  campus  is  the  headquarters 
of  another  flourishing  cooperative  or- 
ganization. Columbus  Consumers'  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  was  organized  in 
January  1935  with  29  charter  members. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  427 
members,  and  by  December  1936  the  mem- 
bership had  increased  to  718.  This 
cooperative  has  its  own  gas  station 
with  a  small  grocery  store  in  connec- 
tion. Monthly  business  volume  is 
$6,000.  In  addition  to  the  services 
it  renders  from  its  store  and  gas  station,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  on  a  contract  basis  for 
cooperative  savings  on  coal,  men's  clothing, 
dry  cleaning,  shoes,  milk,  insurance,  paint, 
electric  equipment,  and  furniture. 

CREDIT  NEEDS  are  handled  by  the  Co- 
lumbus Consumers'  Cooperative  Federal  Credit 
Union  to  which  paid-up  members  may  belong.  Sharp 
watch  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  handled  by  this 
cooperative  is  kept  by  a  technical  committee.  A 
radio  broadcast  series  on  "Consumers  and  Coopera- 
tion" was  carried  over  the  University  Broad- 
casting Station  during  the  last  3  months  of  1936. 


Ohio  Farm  Bureau  employees  patronizing  their  own  cooperative  store 
which  is  conveniently  located  in  the  entrance  lobby  of  the  Bureau's  new 
eight-story  office  building. 


Service  station  of  the  Columbus  Consumers'  Cooperative  which  in  2  years' 
time  increased  its  membership  from  29  to  718.    This  cooperative  has  a 
small  grocery  store  located  at  the  rear  of  its  gasoline  station. 


THESE  activities  plus  the  23  credit 
unions  in  operation  make  this  city  the  coopera- 
tive capital  of  Ohio. 

CREDIT  UNIONS  are  making  fast  strides 
all  over  Ohio.  There  are  approximately  250  credit 
unions  in  the  State,  150  organized  under  State 
charters  and  100  under  Federal  charters.  The  Ohio 
Credit  Union  League,  with  headquarters  in  Cin- 
cinnati, coordinates  and  gives  information  about 
the  activities  of  the  State's  credit  unions. 

READ  MORE  about  Ohio's  consumers  in 
our  next  issue. 
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Eighth  installment  of  our  consumers' 
bibliography,  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Consumers'  Project  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  .  .  The  mention  of  any  material  does 
not  imply  an  endorsement  of  its  point  of 
view  by  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTING 

PAINTING  ON  THE  FARM.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils .  April 
1925,  32  pp.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1452.  This 
bulletin's  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  the 
farm.  It  describes  various  types  of  paint 
and  tells  how  to  select  the  right  kind  for  the 
intended  use.  It  also  gives  directions  for 
mixing  paint  on  the  job,  for  preparing  sur- 
faces, and  for  applying  the  paint.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     5  cents. 

OUTSIDE  HOUSE  PAINTING.  July  11,  1932,  3  pp., 
mimeographed.  Letter  Circular  333.  This 
bulletin  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  subject 
fully,  but  is  designed  to  answer  the  average 
letter  of  inquiry  on  outside  house  painting. 
Address:  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free. 

PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  AND  PAINT  CONTAINERS.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  13  pp.  RI44-37.  This  simplified 
practice  recommendation  for  the  paint  indus- 
try in  tentative  form  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHY  SOME  WOOD  SURFACES  HOLD  PAINT  LONGER  THAN 
OTHERS,  by  F.  L.  Browne.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  September  1930,  3  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Leaflet  No.  62.  Treats  of  the  qual- 
ities of  wood  which  affect  its  paint-holding 
characteristics,  and  discusses  when  to  re- 
paint. Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MIXING  AND  APPLYING  PAINTS  AND 
OTHER  WALL  FINISHES,  by  I .  D.  Wood.  February 
1932,  21  pp.,  mimeographed.  Extension  Cir- 
cular 731.  Includes  sections  on  when  to 
paint,  estimating  the  amount  of  paint  re- 
quired, selection  and  care  of  paint  brushes, 
and  ready-  and  home-mixed  paints.  Address: 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Nebraska, 
College  of  Agriculture,   Lincoln,  Nebr. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH.  March  1936,  22  pp.  Circu- 
lar 32.  Deals  with  selection  and  use  of  paint 
and  with  the  making  of  paint  and  varnish. 
Includes  a  section  on  the  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  various  types  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes. Address:  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PAINT  BULLETIN.  1935,  203  pp.  Bulletin  45. 
A  technical  bulletin,  but  very  useful  to 
paint  consumers  and  to  students  of  consumer 
economics.  Contains  a  section  reporting  on 
chemical  analyses  of  paints  sold  in  North 
Dakota.  Besides  describing  chemical  and  per- 
formance specifications  of  these  paints,  each 
is  identified  by  its  brand  name.  The  analyses 
also  include  a  simple  quality  rating:  good, 
fair,  or  poor.  Address:  North  Dakota  Regu- 
latory Department,  Office  of  State  Food  Com- 
missioner and  Chemist,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Free  to  residents  of  North  Dakota.  60  cents 
to  nonresidents. 

SOME  BOOKS  ON  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  AND  WOOD 
FINISHING.  Technical  Note  195.  A  bibliog- 
raphy. Address:  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wis.  Free. 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  BLISTERING  AND  PEELING  OF  PAINT 
ON  HOUSE  SIDING,  by  F.  L.  Browne.  March  1933, 
13  pp.,  illustrated,  mimeographed.  Address: 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wis.  Free. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  PAINT  FARM  BUILDINGS,  by  F.  L. 
Browne.  December  1931 ,  14  pp.,  mimeographed. 
Headings:  When  to  paint,  type  of  paint  to  select, 
quality  and  quantity  of  pigments,  quality  of 
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vehicle  procedure  and  formulae  for  mixing 
paint,  and  type  of  paint  to  use  on  different 
kinds  of  surfaces .  Address:  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  Free. 

PAINTING  EXTERIOR  WOODWORK,    by   F.    L.  Browne. 
February   1934,    5   pp.,    illustrated,  mimeo- 
graphed.   Reprint  from  the  Pacific  Purchaser 
discussing  moisture  fail- 
ures of  paint,  durability 
of    paint    on  different 
woods,     importance  of 
spreading  rate,  and  prim- 
ing and  finishing  coats  of 
paint.    Address:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 
Forest     Service,  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.  Free. 

WHAT  PAINT  SALESMEN  CAN  DO 
TO  PREVENT  PAINT  COM- 
PLAINTS, by  F.  L.  Browne. 
July  1935,  18  pp.,  illus- 
trated, mimeographed  .  Al- 
though intended  primarily 
for  paint  salesmen,  this  pamphlet  contains 
many  helpful  pointers  for  buyers  of  paint. 
Discusses  moisture  failures,  incompatible 
paints,  bad  painting  practices,  proper  use  of 
aluminum  priming,  and  the  importance  of  using 
quality  paint.  Address:  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  Free. 

REPAINTING  PAINT-NEGLECTED  FRAME  HOUSES,  by  F.  L. 
Browne,  11  pp.,  illustrated.  Case  histories 
of  12  houses  which  illustrate  common  causes  of 
paint  failures  due  to  long  neglect,  moisture, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  paints.  Address: 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wis.  Free. 

HOUSING 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  SUBURBANITES  AND 
HOME  BUILDERS,  by  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Price  List  No.  72 — 16th  Edition. 
November  1936,  17  pp.  An  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy of  Government  publications  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  building  or  maintaining  a 
home.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 


Care  and  Repair 
CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  THE  HOUSE.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Building  and  Housing  Publication 
No.  15.  1931,  121  pp.  ,  illustrated.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.     15  cents. 

FARM  PLUMBING,  by  George  M.  Warren,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     Farmers'   Bulletin  No. 

1426.  June  1933,  illus- 
trated. Discusses  the 
planning,  installation, 
and  care  of  farm  plumbing. 
Address:  U.  S.  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     5  cents. 

SIMPLE  PLUMBING  REPAIRS  IN 
THE  HOME,  by  George  M. 
Warren,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture .  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1460.  Octo- 
ber 1936,  illustrated. 
This  bulletin  describes 
simple  ways  of  doing 
little  things,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  tools,  to  keep 
home  plumbing  in  good  working  order.  Address: 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C  .     5  cents . 

PREVENTING  CRACKS  IN  NEW  WOOD  FLOORS,  by  L.  V. 
Teesdale.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Leaflet  No.  56.  March  1930.  illustrated. 
Discusses  the  causes  and  prevention  of  cracks 
in  floors.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Washington.  D.  C.     5  cents. 

HOW  TO  HAVE  THE  HOME  YOU  WANT,  by  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  June  1936,  24  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Contains  sections  on  "A  B  C  of  Home 
Ownership  Under  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion Insured  Mortgage  System",  a  check  list  for 
needed  repairs  on  your  home,  and  a  financing 
plan  to  repair  and  modernize  your  property. 
Address:  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Free. 

FLOORS  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS,  by  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1219.  Sep- 
tember 1921.  Treats  the  following  topics: 
Woods  suitable  for  flooring.  Finishing  new 
wood  floors.  Different  kinds  of  rugs.  Care 
of  rugs  and  carpets,  and  How  to  lay  and  care  for 
linoleum.  Address:  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 


Included  in  this  bibliography  are 
some  publications  issued  by  State 
Extension  Services.  These  bulletins 
are  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
consumers  within  the  State,  without 
charge.  In  some  instances  a  small 
charge  may  be  made  to  consumers 
outside.  But  in  most  cases,  where 
suppHes  are  adequate,  the  Extension 
Service  will  be  glad  to  send  one  copy 
free  of  each  bulletin  requested  by 
consumers  in  other  States. 
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POLICING  FOODS  FOR  HUMANS  AND  ANIMALS 

[Continued  fxom  poge  11] 


quarters  tea- 
seed  oil.  A 
large  number  of 
seizures  and 
criminal  prose- 
cutions follow- 
ed these  dis- 
coveries. The 
charge  of  Food 
and  Drug  offi- 
cials was  not 
against  the  edi- 
bility of  such 
mixtures  but 
against  the  adul- 
teration and  mis- 
branding of  them 
in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  ma- 
jor  financial 
cheat . 


One  of  uhe  experimental  laboratories  of  ttie  Drug  Division  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  drugs  are  tested  for  purity 
and  strength,  and  efficacy  of  claims. 


LAXA- 
TIVE health  bread 

recently  was  presented  to  the  public.  One 
concern,  organized  in  the  spring  of  1935,  began 
marketing  a  mixture  of  flour,  bran,  and  between 
10  and  12  percent  of  phenolphthalein,  which  is  a 
widely  used  cheap,  and  common  laxative,  often 
met  with  in  patent  medicines .  The  mere  presence  of 
this  drug  in  bread,  which  is  a  staple  food  product, 
was  wrong  as  it  added  a  deleterious  ingredient  and 
so  adulterated  the  bread.  Nevertheless,  this  mix- 
ture v/as  recommended  to  bakers  for  addition  to 
their  regular  bread  mix.  The  resulting  bread 
v/as  to  be  marked  as  a  "Laxative  Health  Bread." 
As  the  basic  character  of  bread  was  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  mixture  the  product  was 
not  even  bread.  Federal  Food  and  Drug  agents 
seized  and  destroyed  shipments  amounting  to  587 
packages  of  this  product.  When  criminal  prose- 
cutions were  instituted  against  the  concern,  the 
court  imposed  a  fine  of  S900. 

AS  LONG  ago  as  1912,  the  Department 
announced  that  the  addition  of  water  to  canned 
tomatoes  was  wholly  unnecessary  and  therefore  an 
adulteration.  When  canned  tomato  juice  became  a 
popular  food  product  many  years  later,  some  can- 
ners  employed  a  process  which  involved  heating 
tomato  juicewith  open  steam  coils  causing  aconden- 
sation  of  steam  which  resulted  in  the  dilution 


of  the  product. 
Analysis  made  by  | 
Food  and  Drug 
chemists  proved 
that  there  was  a 
material  dilu- 
tion of  the  to- 
mato juice  with 
water  which  cost 
consumers  hun- 
dreds of  dollars 
in  the  course  of 
a  year.  This  is 
just  as  much  an 
adulteration  as 
the  addition  of 
water  to  canned 
tomatoes.  Every 
year  the  Food  and 
Drug  officials 
are  on  guard 
agains  t  this 
drain  on  consum- 
er pocketbooks. 

Eight  seizures  of  this  watered  juice,  the  output 
of  two  large  manufacturers,  were  made  by  agents 
last  year. 

SUBSTANDARD  CANNED  foods  were  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's list  of  seizures  last  year.  When  Con- 
gress passed  in  1930  the  McNary-Mapes  Amend- 
ment to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  it  authorized  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  set  up  minimum 
standards  of  quality  condition  and  fill  of  con- 
tainer. Under  this  provision  such  minimum  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  condition  have  been  set  up 
for  canned  cherries,  peas,  dry  peas,  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  and  tomatoes.  Any  can  of  these 
products  falling  below  the  standard  prescribed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  must  bear 
the  statement  in  a  prescribed  form,  if  a  fruit: 
BELOW  U.S.  STANDARD — GOOD  FOOD — NOT  HIGH  GRADE; 
if  a  vegetable:  BELOW  U.  S.  STANDARD— LOW  QUAL-  - 
ITY— BUT  NOT  ILLEGAL. 

VARIOUS  FACTORS  cause  cans  of  these  | 
foods  to  be  classified  as  substandard  in  qual- 
ity. In  the  case  of  fruits  the  use  of  water 
instead  of  sugar  solution  as  a  packing  medium 
classes  the  article  as  substandard.  The  regula- 
tions  provide    that    if   the   water-packed  fruit 
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meets  the  minimum  standard  of  quality  in  all 
other  respects,  the  article  can  be  labeled  "water 
pack"  in  lieu  of  bearing  the  substandard  legend.  A 
consignment  of  canned  pears  was  found  last  year 
^  to  be  water-packed  and  not  so  labeled.  Six 
consignments  of  canned  so-called  pitted  cherries 
were  considered  substandard  because  of  excessive 
pits.  In  the  case  of  canned  peas,  an  excessive 
amount  of  overmature  peas,  among  other  things, 
shows  substandard  quality .  In  the  case  of  tomatoes , 
among  other  things,  poor  color  or  the  presence 
of  more  than  a  trace  of  peel  pushes  the  product 
down  into  this  class.  Thirty-six  seizures  of 
substandard  canned  peas  not  so  labeled  were  made 
last  year  and  17  consignments  of  substandard 
canned  tomatoes  similarly  misbranded  were  pro- 
ceeded against. 

I  SINCE  1934,  when  the  Sea  Food  Amend- 

ment to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed,  sea 
food  inspection  service  has  become  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  his 
discretion,  to  grant  the  request  of  any  packer 
of  sea  food  for  the  service,  at  the  packer's 
expense,  of  inspectors  to  carry  out  a  thorough- 
going and  continuous  supervisory  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  the  establishment  and  to  prevent  the 
packing  or  preparation  of  sea  food  that  is  not 
sound  and  wholesome  or  which  fails  in  any  other 
respect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  food 
law.  Further  amended  in  1935  the  Sea  Food  Amend- 
ment now  provides  that  the  cost  of  the  inspection 
hitherto  borne  entirely  by  the  packers  might  be 
shared  by  the  Government. 

IN  THE  FALL  of  1934,  some  canners  in 
the  shrimp  packing  industry  asked  for  this  in- 
spection. The  cost  of  the  inspection  ^mounts 
to  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  cent  for  each 
can  of  shrimp.  Labels  on  inspected  canned  shrimp 
bear  the  identifying  statement  "Production  Super- 
vised by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration." 

}  PACKERS  of  canned  salmon,   fresh  crab 

meat,  and  other  sea  foods  have  not  yet  taken 
advantage  of  the  sea  food  inspection  service. 
In  the  past  both  the  salmon  and  crab  meat  indus- 
tries have  been  penalized  by  numerous  seizures 
of  their  products  and  criminal  prosecutions 
because  of  the  discovery  of  partially  decomposed 
products  in  their  outputs. 


AN  IMPORTANT  PART  of  the  work  of  Food 
and  Drug  agents,  is  the  investigation  of  all 
cases  of  alleged  food  poisoning  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  such  cases  are  due  to  foods  coming 
under  the  act. 

DURING  the  year  1936,  69  outbreaks 
of  illness  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
consumption  of  poisonous  foods  were  given  atten- 
tion. Samples  of  the  suspected  foods  in  40  of 
the  cases  investigated  showed  upon  analysis  no 
injurious  ingredient  and  no  micro-organisms  capa- 
ble of  causing  illness.  Two  instances  of  ill- 
nesses attributed  to  food  poisoning  were  later 
diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery.  Other 
outbreaks,  however,  were  traced  directly  to  the 
consumption  of  contaminated  cream  puffs,  eclairs, 
and  cream-filled  pastries  made  under  insanitary 
conditions.  As  a  result,  strict  regulations  in 
several  States  have  now  been  promulgated  govern- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  pastries. 

ANIMALS,  like  humans,  are  also  victims 
of  adulterated  foods  and  drugs.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  stand 
guard  against  such  dangers  to  them.  Vitamin 
products,  bearing  exaggerated  claims  for  thera- 
peutic value  to  animals  and  poultry,  were  the 
subject  of  careful  scrutiny  during  the  past  year. 

. COD  LIVER  OIL,  valuable  source  of 
vitamins  A  and  D,  is  the  most  important  of  these 
products.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  the  4^  million  gallons  consumed  each  year  in 
this  country  is  used  for  animal  feeding  and  much 
of  it  for  poultry.  About  95  percent  of  the  cod 
liver  oil  used  in  this  country  is  imported. 
Shipments  offered  for  entry  are  assayed  for 
vitamins  A  and  D  potency  and  lots  which  fail  to 
measure  up  to  their  represented  value  are  excluded 
from  the  country.  Interstate  shipments  of  cod 
liver  oil  are  of  course  likewise  given  attention. 

MANY  other  consumer  protective  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
its  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the 
other  five  acts  under  its  direction.  Full  ac- 
count of  these  is  given  in  the  "Report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  1936." 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
is  5  cents. 
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SAFEGUARDING 

[Continued 

Alabama  authorities  it  was  adopted  in  seven  com- 
munities of  that  State  in  1923. 

SINCE  that  date,  adoption  of  this  stand- 
ard ordinance  has  spread  over  the  country.  The 
following  year  10  communities  in  5  other  States 
adopted  it .  In  1925,  48  cities  in  10  States  wrote  it 
into  law.  In  only  2  years  since  that  date  has  the 
number  of  new  adoptions  fallen  below  that  figure. 
Today  it  is  in  effect  in  676  cities  ranging  in  size 
from  Chicago  to  small  hamlets.  Without  question 
it  is  the  Nation's  outstanding  example  of 
locally  adopted  uniform  legislation. 

EACH  of  these  cities  has  merely  ac- 
cepted an  ordinance  it  found  to  be  v,'orking  effec- 
tively in  many  other  places.  It  has  behind  it  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  most  State  boards  of  health,  but  no  Federal 
power  is  exercised  over  the  local  enforcement. 

ONCE  the  ordinance  is  adopted  the  only 
action  the  Public  Health  Service  ever  takes  is 
that  of  making  periodic  checks  of  the  results 
being  achieved.  Actual  rating  of  the  city  enforce- 
ment is  a  j ob  done  by  State  health  officials. 

A  NUMERICAL  value  is  given  to  each  of 
the  items  in  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the 
standard  ordinance.  But  unless  occasional  tests 
v/ere  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  there  would  be  no  way  to  know  whether  a  90 
percent  rating  in  one  State  meant  the  same  thing 
as  a  90  percent  rating  in  another.  V/hen  the  Federal 
officials  make  these  surveys  they  do  nothing 
about  them,  however.  They  just  report  the  results. 

RATINGS  are  a  measure  of  the  situation 
of  the  milk  supply  of  a  whole  city,  not  of  an 
individual  farm  or  pasteurization  plant.  When 
a  survey  is  undertaken,  a  record  is  made  of  per- 
formance by  all  or  a  representative  number  of  milk 
suppliers.  If  any  supplier  is  found  to  fall  below 
standard  in  any  one  of  the  sanitary  items,  the 
deficiency  brings  down  the  city's  rating.  The 
mark-down  depends  on  the  relative  value  given  the 
item  and  the  quantity  of  milk  handled  by  the  sup- 
plier who  has  failed  to  maintain  standard  require- 
ments . 

SPECIAL  surveys,  such  as  that  one  which 
told  St.  Louis  consumers  how  their  milk  compared 


MILK  SUPPLIES 
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with  that  of  other  cities,  are  never  made  on  the 
initiative  of  the  United . States  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Service  sends  its  milk  investigators 
into  States  or  cities  only  on  the  invitations  of 
the  State  and  local  authorities.  Such  invitations 
have  been  initiated  by  the  consumer  councils  in 
some  cities,  where  they  wished  comparative  in- 
formation . 

COMPARABILITY  is  one  of  the  strong 
arguments  for  the  standard  ordinance  today.  Con- 
sumers don't  know  whether  a  bacteria  count  should 
be  6  or  600,000.  The  standard  ordinance  gives 
them  the  assurance  that  their  milk  ordinance  is 
acceptable  to  other  cities  and  to  recognized 
scientific  authorities.  The  rating  system  gives 
them  a  chance  to  see  how  their  enforcement  compares 
with  enforcement  in  other  similar  cities. 

STANDARD  practices  permit  local  health 
officers  to  adopt  the  most  effective  methods 
applied  in  other  cities  under  the  same  ordinance. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ordinance  everywhere  it  is  applied. 

STANDARD  grades  and  inspection  systems 
can  protect  consumers  against  milk  shortages  and 
high  prices.  When  the  milk  supply  declines  and 
prices  rise,  milk  must  be  shipped  in  from  other 
points.  If  a  rigid  ordinance  requires  inspection 
of  every  farm  by  the  local  health  authorities  on 
the  basis  of  nonuniform  requirements,  such  ship- 
ment is  as  effectually  blocked  as  if  there  was  a 
tariff  wall  around  the  local  market. 

WHAT  happens  in  a  standard  ordinance 
market?  The  answer  was  given  by  Leslie  C.  Frank, 
Chief  (^f  the  Office  of  Milk  Investigations  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  an 
article  2  years  ago. 

"IT  ENABLES  one  area,  during  times  of 
milk  shortage,  to  accept  milk  supplies  from 
another  area  on  the  basis  of  standard  grades 
which  are  legal  in  both  areas. 

"FOR  EXAMPLE,  Memphis,  Tenn . ,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  both  enforce  the  uniform  milk 
ordinance.  ...  If  Memphis  needs  more  milk  it 
can  confidently  accept  it  from  Louisville  with- 
out reinspecting  it,  since  Louisville  uses  the 
same  official  grades. 
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"MEMPHIS  knows  that  when  Louisville 
designates  a  supply  as  Grade  A  it  is  really  so 
because  the  Public  Health  Reports  .  .  .  showed 
that  Louisville  had  a  milk  sanitation  rating  of 
well  over  90  percent  as  determined  by  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Health  Department  and  checked  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service." 

DEVELOPMENT  of  such  a  standard  ordi- 
nance has  another  implication  for  consumers 
which  is  often  overlooked.  It  was  developed  with 
sanitation  in  mind  but  the  stimulating  effect 
which  confidence  in  the  sanitation  of  the  milk 
supply  has  on  consumption  is  not  overlooked  by 
medical  authorities. 

TODAY  price  regulation  is  common  in 
the  milk  industry.  When  a  price  change  is  pro- 
posed consumers  want  to  know  just  how  prices  and 
quality  compare.  When  they  pay  12  cents  for  a 
bottle  of  milk  do  they  get  a  product  substan- 
tially better  than  the  milk  of  a  similarly  situated 
neighboring  community  which  pays  10  or  9?  If 
they  have  sanitary  regulations  which  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  cities  they  know; 
if  not,  they  can't  tell. 

ARGUMENTS  against  the  standard  ordi- 
nance are  made  frequently.  Dealers  sometimes 
think  it  is  so  stringent  that  it  will  work  a 
hardship  on  the  dairy  interests  of  the  community. 
Consumers  point  to  its  adoption  in  676  cities 
where  dairies  seem  to  be  able  to  operate  under 
its  provisions. 

HEALTH  officers  who  pride  themselves 
on  the  work  done  under  local  ordinances  else- 
where, sometimes  declare  that  it  is  not  rigorous 
enough.  They  believe  that  particular  provisions 
of  their  own  ordinances  are  better.  Sometimes  the 
points  they  raise  are  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Sometimes  local  ordinances  contain  re- 
quirements which  are  not  needed  for  safety.  Com- 
pliance with  sanitary  regulations  costs  money. 
Consumers  pay  for  it.  There  is  a  limit,  there- 
fore, to  the  degree  of  sanitary  performance  which 
consumers  should  be  asked  to  pay  for. 

SCIENTIFIC  knowledge  marches  on  and  it 
is  important  that  uniform  legislation  shall  not 
serve  to  crystallize  old  methods.  Machinery  has 
been  set  up,  however,  to  keep  the  standard  ordi- 
nance abreast  of  the  times.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  set  up  an  advisory  committee  of  ex- 


perts. On  this  committee  are  representatives  of 
State  health  authorities,  various  branches  of 
the  industry,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  This  group  meets  annually 
to  consider  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  in 
cities  all  over  the  country.  Any  person,  group,  or 
interest  which  has  suggestions  for  the  amendment 
of  the  ordinance  may  present  such  amendments  to 
the  committee.  These  are  carefully  considered 
and  changes  made  to  conform  with  the  latest 
scientific  findings  in  the  field  of  milk  control 
and  the  best  administrative  practice. 

COPIES  of  the  ordinance  and  further 
data  on  its  operations  may  be  secured  from  the 
Office  of  Milk  Investigations  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Lists  of  cities  which 
achieve  a  rating  of  90  percent  or  better  are  pub- 
lished by  the  service  and  are  available  on  request . 

STUDY  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

1.  What  is  a  milk  ordinance? 

2.  What  is  the   difference  between   "Grade  A"  and 

"Grade  B"  milk  under  the  milk  ordinance  in  your 
city? 

3.  What  is  the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance? 

4.  Under  the  Standard  Ordinance  is  Grade  A  milk  richer 

than  Grade  B? 

5.  What  arguments  are  there  for  or  against  the  adoption 

by  cities  of  the  Standard  Ordinance? 

6.  How  can  standard  grades  and  inspection  systems 

protect  consumers  against  milk  shortages  and 
high  prices? 

7.  How  much  did  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

cost  each  consumer  last  year? 

8.  What  foods  and  drugs  do  NOT  come  under  the  juris- 

diction of  this  Administration? 

9.  What  are  the  six  acts  administered  by  this  adminis- 

tration? 

10.  Give  four  examples  each  of  foods  which  are  con- 

sidered adulterated  and  misbranded  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

11.  What  additional  power  was  given  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  by  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment? 

12.  What  group  of  foods  may  be  canned  completely 

under  Government  inspection?  Who  pays  the 
cost  of  inspection? 

13.  De^^ribe  the  consumer  sheeting  projects  in  Dayton 

and  Cincinnati. 

14.  How  many  different  types  of  consumer  and  coopera- 

tive activities  are  being  carried  on  in  Columbus? 

15.  What  consumer  and  cooperative  activities  are  organ- 

ized in  your  community? 

16.  How  many  public  libraries  in  your  city  have  special 

Consumer  Bookshelves? 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  cpsts  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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